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PREFACE. 


A  COURSE  of  Lectures  on  Greek  Literature  is  one  of  the 
.duties  connected  with  the  department  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Columbia  College,  and,  in  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment, the  author  of  the  present  work  has,  for  many  years 
past,  read  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  senior 
classes  of  the  institution.  Each  of  these  lectures  being 
invariably  followed  by  a  written  examination,  on  the  plan 
pursued  in  foreign  universities,  and  the  student  being 
called  upon,  in  the  course  of  such  examination,  for  addi- 
tional information  obtained  by  private  reading,  a  difficulty 
has  long  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  proper  sources  whence 
this  information  was  to  be  derived.  The  principal  works 
on  the  history  of  Greek  Literature  are  not,  in  general,  of 
easy  access  to  American  students,  some  by  reason  of  the 
expense  connected  with  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
from  their  being  written  in  foreign  languages  with  which 
few  of  our  youth  are  familiar.  To  obviate,  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  these  two  difficulties,  the  present  work  has 
been  prepared,  and,  should  it  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, it  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  manual  of  Roman 
Literature. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  volume  commences  with 
a  brief  abstract  of  what  is  termed  Linguistic,  so  far  as  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  Indo-European  chain  of  languages, 
to  which  the  Hellenic  tongue  belongs ;  a  subject  natu- 
rally possessing  great  interest  for  the  young  student,  and 
well  calculated  to  impart  a  liberal  tone  to  aoademicg,!  re- 
searches.    In  preparing  this  part  of  the  work,  rich  mate- 
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rials  have  teen  obtained  from  the  stores  of  German  eru- 
dition, and  others  of  no  less  value  from  the  productions  of 
Donaldson,  Prichard,  Winning,  and  Mure,  among  English 
scholars. 

The  main  v?ork  itself  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole 
range  of  Grreek  Literature,  from,  the  earliest  periods  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era,  and,  besides  a  brief  ac- 
count of  each  successive  stage  of  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  mind,  will  be  found  to  contain  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who 
flourished  within  the  limits  just  mentioned.  To  the  list 
of  their  works  there  is  also  appended,  in  the  case  of  each 
writer,  a  condensed  account  of  the  principal  editions,  pre- 
pared from  the  best  bibliographical  sources,  and  which, 
though  necessarily  brief,  may  not  prove  without  its  value. 
A  rapid  survey  is  also  taken  of  the  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  of  the  medical  systems  of  Greece,  and 
likewise  of  the  advances  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  is  based,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  the  admirable  history  of  Greek  Literature  by 
C.  0.  Miiller,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  upon  the 
labors  of  Mure  and  Ihne,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, the  history  of  the  Homeric  controversy  has  chiefly 
been  drawn.  In  general,  the  language  and  arrangement 
of  these  writers  have  been  carefully  retained,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  system  of  condensation  req^uired 
throughout  the  work.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  excellent  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  work 
the  high  price  of  which  places  it  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  American  students.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
state,'  that,  in  giving  these  sketches,  additions  have  fre- 
quently been  made  from  other  sources,  and  not  a  few  er- 
rors have  been  corrected  in  matters  appertaining  to  chro- 
nology and  literary  history.  Valuable  materials  have  also 
been  obtained  from  Clinton,  Sohbll,  Bemhardy,  Bode,  and 
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many  others  of  the  most  eminent  European  scholars.  In- 
deed, the  main  ohject  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  resume  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  and  he  presents  the  work  as  such  to  the  stu- 
dents of  his  own  country,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
lead  them  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  noble 
field  of  mental  culture,  from  which  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  world  almost  exclusively  derives  its  origin. 

The  subject  of  Sacred  Literature  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  work,  and  only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  ecclesiastic- 
al writers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea, 
<and  Origen,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school. 

;  The  following  is  a'  list  of  the  principal  works  from  which 
materials  have  been  obtained,  or  which  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work : 


/    1.  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  &c.,  Berlin,  4to,  1833,  &o. 
,     3.     "      Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  &c.,  translated 
h  '^  by  Eastwiok,  London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1845-^0. 

^       3.  i^ott,  Etymologische  Forschungen,  Lemgo,  2  vols.  8vo,  1833^6. 

4.  Marsh,  Horae  Pelasgiese,  Cambridge,  8vo,  1815. 
'         5.  Hug,  Die  Erfindung  der  Buchstabensclirift,  Ulm,  8vo,  1801. 
'        6.  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  London,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1850. 

7.  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Lon- 

don, 5  vols.  8vo,  1841-7. 

8.  Eichhoff,  ParaUele  des  Langues  de  I'Europe  et  de  I'lnde,  Paris,  4to, 

1836. 

9.  Eichhoff,  Vergleiohung  der  Sprachen,  &c.,  von  Kaltschmidt,  Leipzig, 
. ,  4to,  1840. 

lO'.  Chavee,  Lexiologie  Indo-Europ§enne,  Paris,  8vo,  1849. 

11.  Winning,  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  London,  8vo,  1838. 

12.  Pictet,  De  I'Affinite  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris, 

8vo,  1827. 

13.  Dankovszky,  Die  Griechen  als  Stamm-  und  Sprachverwandte  der 

Slawen,  Pressburg,  8vo;  1828. 

14.  Ahrens,  De  Linguae  Graecae  Dialectis,  Getting.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839-43. 

15.  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 'Nations,  Oxford,  8vo,  1831. 
■^  16.  Dieffenbach,  Celtica,  Stuttgart,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839-40. 

17.  Pococke,  India  in  Greece,  London,  8vo,  1852. 

18.  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  dissertations 

and  notes,  London,  8vo,  1851. 
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19.  Fabricii,  Bibliotheca  Grffica,  Hamb.,  ed.  3,  14  vols.  4to,  1718-28. 

20.  "  "  "  "        ed.  Harless,  12  vols.  4to,  1790 
-1811. 

21.  Harless,  Brevier  Notitia  Literaturae  GrffiCffi,  Lips.,  12mo,  1812. 

22.  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Graecis,  ed.  Westermann,  Lips.,  8vo,  1838. 

23.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  London,  2  vols. 

8vo,  1840-1. 

24.  Miiller,  Griechische  Literatur,  Breslau,  2  vols.  8vo,  1841. 

25.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 

London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1850-3. 

26.  Schdll,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  Profane,  Paris,  8  vols.  8vo, 

1825. 

27.  SohoU,  Gesohichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  &c.,  Berlin,  3  vols. 
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1845-52. 

29.  Bode,  Dichtkunst  der  HeUenen,  Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 

30.  Mohnike,  Geschichte  der  Lit.  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Greifswald, 

8vo,  1813. 

31.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  (fee,  London, 

3  vols.  8vo,  1843-9. 

32.  Grafenhan,  Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Fhilologie,  Bonn,  4  vols. 

8V0,  1843-50. 

33.  Roulez,  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Bruxelles,  8vo, 
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36.  Tregder,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  Literaturgeschichte,  Mar- 

burg, 12mo,  1847. 

37.  Matthiae,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

Oxford,  12mo,  1841. 

38.  Pierron,  Histoire  de  la  Lit.  Greicque,  Paris,  12mo,  1850. 

39.  Talfourd,  History  of  Greek  Literature,  London,  8vo,  1850. 

40.  Matter,  Histoire  de  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed., 

1840-44. 

41.  Egger,  Histoire  de  la  Critique  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris,  8vo,  1849. 

42.  Brucker,  Historia  Critica  Philosophise,  Lipsiae,  6  vols.  4to,  1767. 

43.  Degerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes  de  PhUosophie,  Paris, 

4  vols.  8vo,  1823. 

'44.  Tennemann,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1829. 

45.  Tennemann,  Manual  6f  Philosophy,  by  MoreH,  London,  12mo,  1852. 

46.  Ritter,  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Morrison,  Oxfol-d  and 

-London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-46. 

47.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  London,  8vo,  1844. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  The  Greek  language  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  lan- 
guages, known  by  the  name  of  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  extending  from 
India  to  the  British  Isles. 

II.  Some  \\Titers,^  in  speaking  of  this  chain  of  languages,  prefer  the 
appellation  Indo-European;  but  the  term. Indo-Gcrmanic  is  decidedly  pref- 
erable, since  it  points  at  onceto  the  two  most  important  branches  of  the 
family,  namely,  the  Indian  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  is  also  free  from 
the  vagueness  which  attaches  itself  to  the  name  Indo-European ;  for 
there  are  languages  in  Europe  which  have  no  established  affinity  with 
this  family.^ 

III.  The  languages  included  under  the  title  of  Indo-Germanic  are  the 
following:  1.  The  Sanscrit*  and  its  derivative  dialects.     2.  The  Zend,' 

1  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus,  2d  ed.,  p.  108,  seqq.;  Penny  CycUtpadia,  vol.  xi,  p.  427, 
seqq. ;  Muller,  History  of  Greek  Literatttre,  p.  3,  segq. ;  Wimting's  Manual  of  Comparatwe 
PkUology,  p.  20,  seqq. ;  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  i,,  p.  57,  seqq, ;  St.  John,  The  Hellaies,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  seqq. ;  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  der 
Griechischen  Literatw,  vol.  i.,  p.  160,  seqq. ;  Bron-ne,  History  of  Classical  Literature,  vol. 
i.,  p.  9,  seqq. 

3  Winnmg's  Manual,  <fec.,  p.  20.  Compare  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Xa- 
tions,  p.  17.  ^  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  108,  2d  ed. 

*  The  term  Sanscrit  is  an  epithet  employed  by  the  Brahmins  to  designate  the  language 
in  vrhich  their  boolis  of  law  and  religion  are  written.  The  original  word  San-s-krita 
is  a  compound :  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  sam,  '*  with"  (compare  the  Greek 
iruv  and  ofta) ;  the  second  is  the  passive  participle  krita,  of  the  verb  Ari,  "  to  make" 
(compare  the  Latin  cre-are,  and  the  Greek  Kpaivai),  with  a  silent  5  interposed  between 
the  two.  Hence  Sanskrila  is  equivalent  to  the  Lafin  confectus,  and  means  "  done,  made, 
or  formed  completely."  It  indicates,  therefore,  a  perfect,  highly-polished,  regularly  in- 
flected language,  one  possessing  all  its  flexions  and  grammatical  forms  ;  in  other  words, 
a  classical  language,  or  one  removed  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  every-day  use.— 
New  Cratylus,  p.  121,  2d  ed. 

5  The  term  Zend  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Parsee  word  Ibr  "  book,"  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred  writings,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
use  the  word  BiMe  {Bunumf,  Comm.,  p.  16).  It  was  first  applied  by  Anquetil  to  the 
language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Parsees  are  written,  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been  generaUy  adopted  throughout  Europe.  The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  famUy  of  languages  (Penny  Cyclcp.,  xxvii.,  p.  760).  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  Zend  as  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  this  is  evidently 
erroneous.     Consult  the  remarks  of  Donaldson,  Vrw  Cratyhts.  p.  I'P.  2d  ed. 
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and  the  other  ancient  dialects  of  Persia.  3.  The  Teutonic  languages, 
comprising  the  Gothic,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  &c. 
4.  The  Latin  and  Greek.  5.  The  Sclavonic  languages,  including  the  Lith- 
uanian, Prussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  &c.     6.  The  Celtic  languages.' 

IV.  The  affinity  which  exists  between  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  number  of  words  which 
are  common  to  them  all,  but  likewise  from  the  similarity  of  their  gram- 
matical forms.  The  same  words,  only  sUghtly  disguised,  are  used  in 
most  of  these  languages  for  the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  prepositions. ' 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Semitic  family  (to  which  latter  class  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  kindred  tongues  belong)  by  a  different  mode 
of  inflection,  by  different  words  for  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  preposi- 
tions, and  by  the  power  of  forming  compound  words,  which  are  not  found, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  the  Semitic  tongues.^ 

VI.  While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  southwest  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  run  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, through  Asia  and  Europe.  A  slight  interruption,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic 
or  Syi'ian  races  from  the  south ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the 
members  of  this  national  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous 
line  from  the  great  parent  source  or  home.^ 

VII.  This  home  or  parent  source  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  appears  to 
have  been  a  region  called  Iran,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west 
by^the  Euphrates.  Within  these  limits  were  spoken,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  two  languages,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
that  we  recognize  as  subsisting  between  Low  and  High  German,  a  lan- 
guage analogous  to  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  low  countries,  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  district,  and  one  analogous  to  the  latter  in  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  The  southern  one  of  these  languages 
has  been  called  by  philologists  the  High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  Low  Iranian.* 

VIII.  The  surrounding  nations  to  the  north  and  east  belonged  to  the 
Turanian  or  Sporadic  family,  who  appear  to  have  scattered  themselves 
over  Europe  long  before  the  great  Indo-Germanic  migration  commenced, 
and  to  have  been  either  conquered  by  the  latter  races  in  their  subsequent 
onward  progress,  or  to  have  been  driven  by  them  to  the  mountainous 
extremities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.^ 

1  On  the  claims  of  tlie  Celtic  to  a  place  among  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  consult 
Pricliardf  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Oxford,  1831,  and  Pictet,  De  VAJJiniti  des 
Langues  Celticiwis  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837.  2  Penny  Cyclopmdia,  xi.,  p.  428. 

3  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  4.  *  Donaldson,  Neio  Cratylus,  p.  117,  2d  ed. 

s  By  the  term  "  Turanian,"  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  Persian  legends 
of  Iran  and  Turan,  countries  engaged  from  tlie  earliest  times  in  perpetual  enmities, 
modern  writers  designate  all  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  Iran,  or,  in  other  words,  the  races 
^wellinjf  to  the  northward  of  the  Oxus  and  the  range  of  Imaus.    Among  these,  the 
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IX.  When  the  mighty  people  confined  within  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  Iran  had  become  too  numerous  for  the  country  they  lived  in, 
the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  sent  off  emigrations  to  the  southeast  and 
northwest,  breaking  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in.  Tliose,  however,  who  went  off  to  the  northwest 
were  more  powerful  or  more  enterprising  than  the  emigrants  who  took 
a  southeasterly  course ;  for  while  the  former  carried  the  Low  Iranian 
dialect  over  all  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  islands  of  the  West,  the  latter 
mastered  only  the  northern  part  of  Hindostaij,  and  perhaps  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  few  of  the  islands  of  the  Polynesia.' 

X.  Although  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writings  in  which  it  is  contained 
are  the  modern  representatives  of  a  school  of  epic  and  didactic  poetry, 
probably  older  than  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  literature,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  was  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom 
wliich  was  talien  into  Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  those  changes  wliich  long  usage  introduces  into  every  language,  and 
which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the  sister 
tongues  of  Europe,  far  instance,  in  the  Low  German,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Greek.  However,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  memorials  of  the  primeval 
language  from  which  it  sprung,  and  as  it  does  present  most  remarkable 
correspondences  with  the  oldest  European  languages  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family,  we  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
old  Low  Iranian.' 

XI.  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  successively  added  to  the  first  sprink- 
ling of  scattered  Turjmian  tribes  that  had  preceded  them,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  first  emigrants  from  Asia 
were  the  sons  of  Gomer — CeJ^  and  Cimmerians — who  entered  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  ol 
Europe,  especially  to  the  south  and  west,  but  also  recrossed  into  Asia 
by  the  Hellespont,  and  conquered  or  coJonized  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.^ 

XII.  The  next  invaders  were  the  sons  of  Magog  —  Sarmatians  or 
Sclavonians — who  are  generally  found  by  the  side  of  the  Celts  in  the 
earliest  settlements.  They  more  fully  occupied  the  east  of  Europe ;  but 
though  they  largely  contributed  to  the  population  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in  the  North,  or  to 
have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  middle 
highlands  of  Germany.  The  Sclavonian  is  the  most  widely-extended 
idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.     It  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of 

Scythians,  or  Mongoles  and  Ealmuks,  are  particularly  meant.  Tlie  Finns  and  the  Es- 
quimaux also  belong  to  this  great  division,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  Finnish 
population  was  spread  over  Europe  when  the  great  Celtic  immigration  commenced. 
Compare  Prichard,  Researches  mto  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  seqq. 

'  Donaldson,  Neto  Cratylus,  p.  117,  2d  ed.  '  Id.  ib.,  p.  124. 

s  Id.  ib.,  p.  106. 
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Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.' 

XIII.  Next  in  order  after  the  Sclavonians  came  the  Teutonic  races, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes,  burst  thiough  the  Sclavonians,  and 
finally  settled  themselves  in  the  northwest  of  Europe ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  High  Germans,  who  subsequently  occupied  the  higher  central  re- 
gions. The  High  Germans,  like  the  High  Iranians,  we  so  name  from 
their  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south ;  and  the  Low 
Germans  from  their  occupying  the  low  countries  toward  the  north." 

XIV.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  from  the  Latin  appellation 
GrcEci,  but  who  styled  themselves  Hellenes  ("EAAjirej),^  were  not  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bore  their  name  {Gracia,  "Ewds). 
Various  tribes  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Pelasgi  {Ile?Ma-yol),  although  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all  these 
tribes  were  connected  together,  and  merely  formed  so  many  parts  of  one 
great  Pelasgic  race.* 

XV.  Who  the  Pelasgi  were  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty.' 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  appear  to  have  had  no  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  Some  accounts  represent  them  as  little  better  than  mere 
savages,  strangers  even  to  the  simplest  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  first  nec- 
essaries of  civilized  society,  ignorant  even  of  fire  ;  while  other  legends 
made  them,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  Greece,  to 
have  already  reached  a  comparatively  high  stage  of  social  refinement. 
These  latter  accounts  assigned  unto  them  tillage  and  the  useful  arts  as 
their  proper  and  original  pursuits.  We  are  told  that  they  loved  to  set- 
tle on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains,  that  they  built  towns  which  they  for- 
tified  with  walls  of  a  colossal  size,  and  zi(MousIy  worshipped  the  pow- 

1  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  113.  Compare  Schafarik,  Slavische  AlterthUmer,  vol.  i., 
p.  33,  seqq. 

2  Donaldson,  I.  c.  Compare  Mannert,  Geschichte  der  alien  Deutschen,  p.  4,  seqq. ;  Men- 
zel,  Gesch,  der  Deutschen,  p.  5. 

3  The  name  "EWrives  is  supposed  to  mean  "  warriors."  Compare  MiiUer's  note  on  the 
Doric  form  'AjreWuiv  for  'AttiSWwc  (Dorians,  ii.,  6,  6).  Some,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  (Meteorol,  i.,  14),  find  a  relation  between  the 'EAAiji/es  and  the  XtWoC  ofDo- 
dona,_ called 'EAAot  by  Pindar,  the  sanctuary  of  Dodona  having  itself  been  termed  Hella. 
Compare  Niebuhr,  Rom..  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  note  143. 

*  This  latter  is  the  true  opinion.  Niebuhr  asserts,  not  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  as 
a  matter,  with  him,  of  historical  conviction,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgi 
then,  perhaps,  more  widely  spread  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  extended  over  Italy 
and  Greece,  fVom  the  Po  and  Arno  to  the  Bosporus  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52).  The  re 
marks  of  Grote  on  this  assertion  of  Niebuhr  are  exceedingly  flippant  and  unfair  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  note). 

5  The  derivation  of  the  name  IleAatryoi  from  veXapyoi,  "  storks,"  in  allusion  to  their 
migratory  habits,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.,  28)  fi-om  Myrsilus  of  Les- 
bos, is  simply  absurd.  Some  modern  attempts  at  etymology  are  not  much  better.  Iloth 
(.Gesck.  abendland.  Tliilos.)  makes  the  term  one  of  Phrenician  origin,  Plashi,  "the  wan- 
derer," while  Donaldson,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Tleh-a.^6^  (following  the  analogy  of 
UdK-o\li,  "swarthy  of  face")  mean  "the  swarthy  Asgian,  or  Asiatic"  (Varronianus,  p. 
S4.  Compare  Pldhlog.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  353).  On  the  subject  of  the  Pelasgi  generally,  con- 
sult Lepsms,  Vein  die  Tyrrhen..  Pelasger ;  Annali  delV  Inst.  ArchtBol.,  1836,  p.  186. 
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ere  of  heaven  and  eai-th,  who  made  their  fields  fruitful  and  their  cat- 
tle prolific' 

XVI.  The  language  spoken  by  the  ancient  Pelasgi  is  described  by  one 
of  the  Greek  wiiters  as  a  barbarous  tongue,  that  is,  not  Hellenic ;"  and 
this  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  several  modern  inquirers.  It  ap- 
pears exceedingly  improbable,  hovcever,  if  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  lan- 
guages had  either  no  relation  to  each  other,  or  else  only  a  very  slight 
one,  that  these  two  tongues  should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and  Arca- 
dians, who  aie  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  should 
have  both  lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic 
tongue.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic languages  were  different  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  and  formed 
by  their  union  the  Greek  language  of  later  times.' 

XVII.  But,  what  is  of  most  importance  vrith  regard  to  the  Pelasgian 
language,  it  appears  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Pelasgi, 
and  there  is  certjiinly  no  radical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues 
resembled  each  other  as  much  as  the  Swedish  and  German,  or  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  difference  is  such  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  famiUar  sense,  the  one  a  foreign  tongue  as  compared  with 
the  other,  although  in  each  the  critical  inquirer  discovers  a  close  aflinity.* 

XVIII.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
is  involved  in  utter  uncertainty.  Some  modem  scholars,  however,  think 
it  probable  that  they  were  a  Low  Iranian  people,  and  a  branch  of  the 
great-Sclavonic  nation  ;'  and  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  opinion  has  been  drawn  from  the  striking  agreement 
of  even  the  modem  Sclavonic  vrith  the  Latin,  and  also  with  the  oldest 
element  of  Greek.' 

XIX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which  after- 
ward pervaded  the  whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  character 
to  its  entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  the  way  of 
Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  make  their  first  his- 
torical appearance  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  or  the  northeastern  part  of 

1  Hemd.,  ii.,  52 ;  GvdgTaautj  ReHgixms  de  PAntiqwU,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  289,  note ;  MiiUer, 
Hist.  6r.  Lit.,  p.  8 ;  Tlarlmall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  38,  seqq.,  ed.  1845 ;  St.  John, 
Hellenes,  vol.  i.,  p.  12.  =  Herod.,  i.,  55. 

'  Donaliscm,  New  Cratylus,  p.  128.  Compare  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  :  "  The  farther 
we  look  back  into  antiquity,  the  richer,  the  more  distinct,  and  the  more  broadly  marked 
do  we  find  the  dialects  of  great  languages.  They  subsist,  one  beside  the  other,  with 
the  same  character  of  originality,  and  just  as  if  they  were  different  tongues"  {Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  i.,  p.  54).  *  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  129.  =  U.  ib. 

6  The  resemblance  of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  is  said  to  be  so  striking,  that  a  modern 
traveller  has  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  founders  of  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  lan- 
guage !  {Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  J.  A.  Galiffc,  of  Geneva,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  seqq.).  The 
student  may  consult  the  two  foUowring  works  on  the  affinity  between  the  early  Greek 
and  the  Sclavonic.  "  Homerus  Slavids  dialxctis  cognata  lingua  scripsit :  ex  ipsius  Ho- 
meri  Carmine  ostendit  Gregorius  Dontousiy,"  Vindob.,  1829  ;  and  "  Der  Gritchen  als 
Stamm-  und  Sprachverwandte  der  Sloven.  Hislxnrisch  wid  Philologisdi  dargcsteUt,  von  Gre- 
gor.  Dankovsky,"  Pressburg,  1828, 
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Greece.  Aristotle,  indeed,  makes  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race 
to  have  been  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  on  what  authority  he  gives 
this  statement  we  do  not  know.'  The  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  was  different,  connecting  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially, 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts  Othrys  and 
CEta.  The  region  here  meant  was  first  called  Hellas,  a  name  extended 
afterward  to  the  whole  of  Greece.^ 

XX.  This  new  or  Hellenic  element  is  supposed  by  some  eminent  mod- 
ern scholars  to  have  been  High  Iranian  or  Persian.'  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  High  German,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  and  modern  Persian  on  the  other,  was  pointed  out  in  the  infancy 
of  comparative  philology.*  •  The  resemblance  which  the  Greek  bore  to 
the  Persian,  in  particular,  must  have  been  much  greater  formerly ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Greek  could  learn  Persian  without  any  difficulty, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Democedes  and  Themistocles,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  made  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  had  been  long 
at  Susa  ;*  while  the  latter,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  never  learned  a  for- 
eign tongue  in  his  life,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  language  within 
a  year.° 

XXI.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  method  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the  Hellenes  are 
said  to  have  descended  from  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  Hellen  had 
three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  jEolus  ;  and  Xuthus,  again,  had  two  sons, 
Aohaeus  and  Ion.  From  Dorus,  jEolus,  Achteus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
jEolians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians  were  said  to  have  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  great  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centu- 
ries divided. 

XXII.  According,  however,  to  the  ingenious  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  modern  scholars,  the  name  Hellenes,  as  already  re- 
marked,' means  "the  warriors;''  the  Dorians  (Ampieij)  are  "Highland- 
ers," from  5o  and  6pos ;  the  Cohans  (AioXEis)  are  "  the  mixed  men,"  from 
al6\os,  "  varied,"  a  name  which  arose  when  the  Dorians  first  descended 
from  their  mountains  in  the  region  of  Thessaly,  and  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So,  again,  the  lonians 
Cloiffs)  are  "  the  men  of  the  coast,"  from  iiiovla,  or  iit<iii,  "  the  coast  or 
shore,"  called  also  PdyiaKfts,  or  "  Beachmen,"  from  alyia\6s,  "  the  beach," 
and  the  'hxaioi  are  "  seamen,"  from  a  root  in  the' Greek  language  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  aqua? 

XXIII:  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  some  modem  scholars,  that  the 
Grecian  race  which  made  the  earliest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  civili- 
zation and  intellectual  attainments  was  the  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian 

1  Aristot.,  MeteoroL,  i.,  14. 

2  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  356.  Aristotle  very  protaWy  alludes  to  the  first  Hel- 
lenic settlement  in  the  land,  after  which  they  may  have  moved  south  into  Thessaly  and 
then  first  became  known  to  history.  ^  Donaldson,  New  Oratylus,  p.  131. 

*  Lvpsji  Epist.  Henrico  Sclwtth,  Op.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41,  seqq..  Cent,  iii.,  ed.  1614  ;  Salmas.. 
De  Ling.  Hellen.,  p.  331,  seqq.  6  Herod.,  iii.,  130. 

'  Plut.,  Thendst.,  c.  29.  7  page  4,  note  3. 

e  Kenrick,  Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  367 ;  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  134. 
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blood  was  least  adulterated  by  foreign  admixture,  namely,  the  lonians  of 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  that  we  probably  owe  to  the 
Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of  Greece  all  that  distinguishes  the 
Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  the  most  strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  them- 
selves to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.' 

XXIV.  Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  one  point  naturally  remains 
to  be  settled,  namely,  why  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only 
under  the  appellation  of  Grmci  or  Giim.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty appears  to  be,  that^the  early  Pelasgian  colonists  of  central  Italy  were 
the  Graci  or  Graii,  who  retained  in  their  transmarine  possessions  their 
early  name,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  mother  country.  Hence  may 
be  explained  the  practice  so  inveterate  with  the  Latin  poets,  from  Ennins 
downward,  of  calhng  the  Greeks,  even  of  the  purely  Hellenic  age,  Pelas- 
gians,  while  the  name  Hellenes  rarely,  if  ever,  occui-s  in  their  text  in  its 
generic  sense." 

XXV.  During  the  century  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Troy  (1184  B.C.), 
extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  dialectical  as  well  as  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  states.  About  sixty  years  after  that  event  (1 124  B.C.), 
dissensions  among  the  .SoUc  tribes  in  northern  and  central  Greece  pro- 
duced a  large  emigration  from  Bceotia,  and  the  neighboring  districts,  to  the 
conquered  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Jlinor,  already  partially  occupied  by 
the  sons  or  followers  of  the  victorious  chiefe.  As  the  colonists  were 
chiefly  of  ./Eolian  race,  the  expedition  bears  the  famiUar  name  of  ^oUah, 
and  the  region  occupied  that  of  Spoils,  .\bout  twenty  yeirs  afterward, 
the  Peloponnesus  was  overrun  by  the  Dorians  (1104  B.C.).  This  cata- 
strophe was  followed,  at  some  interval  (1044  B.C.),  by  a  similar  settlement 
of  the  greater  part  of  tire  ej  ected  population  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  the  south  of  the  district  possessed  by  their  Eolian  kinsmen. 
Through  these  convulsions,  the  ties,  social  and  pohtical,  which  had  previ- 
ously united  the  Hellenic  nation,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and 
the  subsequent  wider  separation  of  domicile  and  interests  interposed  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  their  renewal.^ 

XXA'I.  From  this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  the  more  specific 
distinction  of  dialects,  which  becomes  so  important  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Greek  literary  culture.  Tire  Hellenic  tongue,  prior  to  that  dis- 
tinction, might  be  divided  into  two  comprehensive  varieties ;  first,  the 
Ionic,  indigenous  in  the  more  civiUzed  states,  namely,  Attica,  the  low- 
izmds  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  probably  other  coasts  and  islands  subject 
to  or  politically  connected  with  these  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  the  Mdtic, 
in  the  vrider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  remaining  body  of  less  cultivated 
dialects.' 

XXVn.  That  the  Ionic  originally  comprised  secondary  fonns  of  dia- 

1  MaUm,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  70. 

'  Compare  NicbyJa;  Hist  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  note  162. 

s  Mure,  Crit.  HisU,  vol.  i.,  p,  107.    Compare  ThirlwaU,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  1.,  p.  283,  aeqi/. ; 
Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,Tol.  ii.,  p.  434,  seqq.;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  yol.  i.,  p.  107,  setjq. 
*  Mure.  Crit.  Wts(.,vol.  i.,  p.  JOS. 
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lect,  as  the^olic  did,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus of  those  prevalent  in  liis  own  time  among  tlie  lonians  of  Asia.  We 
possess,  however,  no  positive  knowledge  either  from  traditional  or  literary 
sources,  of  these  particular  varieties.  The  old  Epic  dialect,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  old  poetical  Ionic,  which  was  carried  to  perfection  by 
Homer,  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a  nation  pre-eminently  gifted  with  poetical 
and  musical  genius,  and  as  yet  neither  aided  nor  shackled  by  grammatical 
refinements,  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  the  most  expressive  and  har- 
monious forms.  That  this  branch  of  the  Ionic  is,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
poetical  formation,  its  own  internal  evidence  betrays.  Many  of  its  char- 
acteristic features  originate  in  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  structure  of  words 
to  the  exigencies  of  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  only  measure  in  which  the  Greek  poets  are  known  to  have  composed.' 

XXVIII.  Under  the  name  JEolic  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dia- 
lects very  different  from  one  another,  as  in  later  times  every  thing  was 
comprehended  under  that  term  which  was  not  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  acceptation  of  the  name,  about  three  fourths  of  the  Greek 
nation  consisted  of  ^olians,  and  dialects  were  classed  together  as  jEolic, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  inscriptions,  differed  more 
from  one  another  than  from  the  Doric ;  as,  for  example,  the  Thessalian 
and  jEtolian,  the  Boeotian  and  Elean  dialects.  The  three  most  marked 
and  distinguished  varieties  of  the  ^olic  dialect  were  the  Lesbian,  the 
Thessalian,  and  the  Bmotian ;°  the  Thessalian  forming  a  mean  between  the 
other  tvifo.  A  modern  scholar^  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  the  ancient  gram- 
matical critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the 
jEolic  dialect  generally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety 
of  it,  or  to  the  poems  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  which  those  critics  attentive- 
ly studied.  Lesbian  ^ohc,  Thessalian  ^ohc,  and  Boeotian  MoMc,  are  all 
different ;  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  that  which  is  common  to  aU  three,  we  shall  find  little  to  distin- 
guish this  abstract  ^ohc  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect.* 

XXIX.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  iEolic  dialect,  that  it  bears 
an  archaic  character,  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Greek 
language.  Hence  the  Latin,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  most 
ancient  Greek,  has  a  strong  affinity  with  it,  and,  in  general,  the  agreement 
with  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is  almost  always 
perceptible  in  ^Eolic.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Doric,  as  already  re- 
marked, by  trifling  differences ;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  so-called  ^olic 
digamma." 

XXX.  The  superiority  of  the  Lesbian  ^ohc  to  the  other  branches  of 
that  dialect  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows  :  The  colonists  of  Lesbos 
and  of  the  neighboring  ^olian  coast,  united  with  the  taste  for  sensual  en- 
joyment, common  to  their  Ionian  neighbors,  a  peculiar  fervor  and  excita- 
bility of  temperament.     There  sprung  up,  accordingly,  among  them  a 

■  Mure,  Cril.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  113.  2  Miiller;  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  9, 

"  Akrms,  De  Dial.  Mot,  i  51.  «  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  ii    p  448 

5  mUrr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  10.  ' 
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school  of  lyric  poetry,  pre-eminent  above  all  others  in  impalfeioned  com- 
position, especially  that  of  the  amatory  or  voluptuous  order.  The  adap- 
tation of  their  language  to  sueh  subjects  actually  involved  a  refinement 
of  the  old  rustic  features  vifhich  it  retained  in  the  mother  country.  This 
was  effected  with  little  saerifice  of  its  native  simplicity,  partly  by  soften- 
ing down  its  ruder  asperities,  and  partly  by  an  infusion  of  more  liquid 
forms  from  the  Homeric  fountain-head  of  pure  poetical  idiom.' 

XXXI.  In  Attica,  the  ancient  population,  with  its  pure  Ionic  idiom,  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  any  political  movements  from  without.  In  the 
Peloponnesus,  however,  the  change  of  inhabitants,  consequent  upon  the 
Dorian  invasion,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revolution  of  dia- 
lects. A  remjiant  of  the  old  Achaean  population  kept  its  ground  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Cyllenian 
Mountains ;  and  some  other  petty  tribes  of  lonians  here  andfhere,  sub- 
mitting to  the  conquerors,  retained  their  possessions  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age. But  the  language  and  habits  of  the  subdued  race  became,  in  later 
times,  more  or  less  assimilated  to  those  of  the  dominant  states.  Elis,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  JStoUan  adventurers,  who 
had  joined  the  Dorian  armament  on  its  passage  through  their  country. 
As,  however,  the  previous  dialect  of  both  .lEtolia  and  Elis  was  jEolic,  no 
essential  change  was  here  produced.  The  Arcadian  mountaineers,  more- 
over, preservedj.together  with  their  independence,  their  proper  ^olian 
tongue,  which,  itself  closely  allied  to  that  of  their  new  Dorian  neighbors, 
had  not  participated  in  the  culture  of  the  expelled  tribes.'  The  districts 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Dorians  were  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  their,  conquests,  with  their  language,  were  grad- 
ually extended  over  Corinthia  and  Megaris  to  the  Attic  frontier,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  settlers  from  Epidaurus,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  jEgina.'. 

XXXII.  The  peculiarities  by  which  the  Doric  dialect  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  varieties  'of  the  Greek  language,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mountain  life  of  the  Dorians  in  their  earliest  settlements.  We  always 
find  a  tend^py  to  the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  language 
of  mountaineers,  and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and  a,  which  letters  the 
Dorians  generally  used  where  tj  and  ou  were  employed  in  other  dialects, 
and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  is  analogous  to  what  we  frequently 
observe  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken  by  both  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers.  The  use  of  the  article,  also,  in  the  Greek  language  is  attributed 
to  the  Dorians,  the  poetry  of  Alcman  having  first  introduced  it  into  the 
literature  of  Greece,  the  older  language,  like  the  Latin,  being  entirely 
without  it.*. 

XXXIII.  The  Doric  dialect  was  rudest  among  the  Spartans,  the  ene- 
mies of  all  change.    It  was  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  Messe- 

'  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  116.  »  Strab.,  p.  333.    Compare  Herod.,  vlii.,  73. 

3  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

*  Mailer,  Dorians,  vol.  li.,  p.  488  ;  Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  90  ;  Matthiaa,  G.  G.,  vol.  i., 
p.  5  J  Ahrens,  He  Dial.  Dor.,  p.  395,  seqq.  Muller  has  given  a  very  f\ill  account  of  the 
Doric  dialect,  in  Appendix  viii.  to  hia  work  on  the  Dorians  (vol.  ii.,  p.  484,  seqq.),  which 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But  he  carries  the  Doric  peculiarities  too  far,  and  makes  too 
wide  a.  distinction  between  Doric  and  .Solic. 
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nians.^  The'grammarians  notice  two  epochs  in  it,  according  to  wiiich  they 
divide  it  into  the  old  and  new  Doric  dialects.  In  the  old,  the  comic  poet 
Epicharmus,  and  Sophron,  author  of  the  Mimes,  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers. In  the  new;  which  approached  nearer  the  softness  of  the  Ionic,  the 
chief  writer  is  Theocritus.  Besides  these,  the  first  •Pythagorean  philos- 
ophers wrote  in  Doric. 

XXXIV.  The  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  first  sought  refuge 
among  their  Ionian  kinsmen  of  Attica.  Afterward,  however,  under  the 
auspices  of  Athenian  leaders,  they  crossed  the  .(Egean,  and  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia,  southward  from  the  jEolian  settlements,  as  far  as  the  head- 
land of  Miletus,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos. 
Here  they  appear  in  later  times,  under  the  distinctive  name  of  lonians. 
Their  subsequent  celebrity  under  this  title,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  the  meW-opohtan  state  of  Athens  on  the  opposite  continent,  caused  the 
appellation  of  Ionian,  in  after  ages,  to  be  so  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
colonies,  that  the  terms  Athenian  and  Ionian,  or  Attic  and  Ionic,  instead  of 
being  identical,  as  with  Homer,  were  henceforward  pointedly  distinct. 
The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  same  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  afterward  occupied,  in  like  manner,  by  Dorian  settlements.' 

XXXV.  During  the  long  separation  of  interests  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  same  Ionian  race,  consequent  on  the  Dorian  revolution,  the 
previous  common  dialect  was  subjected  in  each  to  other  changes,  otfering 
an  interesting  analogy  to  those  in  their  national  character.  In  the  Asiatic 
colonies  many  causes  conspired,  not  only  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  old 
heroic  spirit,  but  also  to  diminish  the  sense  of  political  independence,  and 
to  promote  effeminate  habits.  The  enervating  influence  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury, with  which  they  were  brought  into  closer  contact,  was  aided  by  a  se- 
ductive climate,  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  by  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  powerful  nations  of  the  interior,,  whose  favor  they  were 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  courting,  and  toward  whom  they  latterly 
stood  on  the  footing  of  vassal  to  liege  lord.  Hence  the  new  or  later  Ionic 
became  the  softest  of  the  dialects,  on  account  of  the  frequent  meeting  of 
vowels,  producing  a  liquidness  of  sound,  and  the  deficiency  of  aspirated 
letters." 

XXXVI.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  people  of  Attica,  or  the  Euro- 
pean descendants  of  the  Ionic  race,  opposite  causes  produced  as  opposite 
effects.  In  Athens,  with  a  less  rapid  advance  in  science  or  wealth,  a 
complete  political  independence  was  accompanied  by  greater  integrity  of 
manners.  The  importance  of  that  state,  as  a  member  of  the  old  national 
confederacy,  was  also  increased  by  the  rivalry  into  which  she  was  brought 
with  the  new  Dorian  dynasties.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, that  the  inteUectual  powers  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  of  the  high- 
est order,  were  called  forth ;  combining  acuteness  of  conception  with  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  purity  of  taste,  they  exhibit,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  the  republic,  all  the  proper  excellences  of  the  Hellenic  genius  in 
the  highest  perfection.    The  Attic  dialect,  accordingly,  offers  the  most  ex- 


■Wttre,  I.  c.  2  Mure,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  11 
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cellent  model  of  a  lailguage  for  the  familiar  usage  of  social  life,  or  the 
more  practical  and  intellectual  branches  of  letters.' 

XXXVII.  As  the  varieties  of  dialect  were  met  by  a  corresponding  va- 
riety of  taste  or  talent,  certain  styles  of  composition  came  to  be  considered 
the  more  inmiediate  province  of  one  dialect  than  of  another.  The  Doric 
became  the  favorite  language  of  the  higher  branches  of  lyric  composition, 
and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  philosophy ;  the  .lEolic  of  the  amatory  ode ; 
the-old  Ionic  retained  its  former  privilege  in  regard  to  the  epic  style  and 
hexameter  verse ;  the  new  Ionic  for  a  long  time  was  the  favorite  dialect 
for  prose,  and  especially,  liistorical  composition,  until  supplanted  by  the 
Attic,  which  last  also  was  regarded  as  the  model  in  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  namely,  the  dramatic,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
choruses  and  lyric  portions  generally,  in  which  a  species  of  Doric  pre- 
dominates, the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  having  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Most  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  our  times  are  vnritten  in  the  Attic  dialect.^     - 

XXXVIII.  Some  writers  have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of 
the  Attic  dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  vmters ;  but  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Attic  dialect  into  old  and  Ttew  seems  to  be  sufficiently  exact. 
To  the  former  division  belong  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Antiphon, 
Thucydides,  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  .<Eschines,  and  the  contem- 
porary orators.  The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  indeed  Aristoph- 
anes also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  character  Somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  classes,  and  the  name  of  middle  Attic  may  con- 
sequently be  given  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a 
writer  of  this  middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writers  of  the 
new  Attic. ^ 

XXXIX.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks  were 
more  united  as  a  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literature  made  the 
language  of  Athens  the  common  language  of  those  who  wrote  pure  Greek. 
Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian 
by  birth,  who  adopted  the  language  of  Athens.  The  Attic  dialect,  then 
somewhat  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local  circum- 
stances, became  the  common  written  language  of  the  educated  Greeks. 
We  find,  accordingly,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterward 
under  the  Romans,  a  series  of  Greek  prose  writers,  belonging  to  various 
countries,  but  all  attempting  to  write  one  common  language.  This  com- 
mon language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  the  common  dialect  (^ 
Koiv'ti,  or  i]  'EWTivmii  SuIkiktos),  and  was  marked,  of  course,  by  numerous 
deviations  from  the  pure  old  Attic  standard.  Polybius,  a  native  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  Strabo,  of  Asia  Minor ;  Diodorus,  of  Sicily  ;  and  others,  be- 
long to  the  writers  who  use  the  common  dialect.* 

XL.  Poetry,  however,  was  not  written  in  this  common  dialect.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  language  were  imitated  by  those  who  com- 
posed in  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and  elegiac ;  and  this  became 

-  Mure,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  115, 

2  Id.,  p.  121  ;  Bwttmann,  G.  G.,  p.  4, 1)  110,  Rotinson's  transl. 

3  Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  62.  '  ^''^ 
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therefore,  just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,  the  prevailfng  dialect  or  universal 
language  for  these  forms  of  poetry,  and  remained  current  even  in  the 
Alexandrine  and  later  ages,  vphen  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
common  people,  but  a  learned  education  was  necessary  for  the  full -com- 
prehending and  enjoyment  of  such  poems.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of 
this  class  are,  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  ApoUonius,  Callimachus,  Aratus ; 
and  later,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Quintus  Smyrnaius,'  &c. 

XLI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  excluded  from 
poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods.  It  maintained  itself  in  some  of  the 
minor  species,  especially,  in  rural  and  sportive  poems  ;  partly  because 
there  were  even  here  certain  earlier  models  ;  and  partly,  also,  because  in 
many  of  these  poems  it  vi'as  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  countryman  and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  every 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of  the  Doric 
tribe.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyllic  writers,  Theocritus,  Bion,  andMos- 
chus,  are  Doric,  though  their  later  Doric  ditFers  much  from  that  of  Pindar.'' 

XLII.  Out  of  the  common  language  arose  what  was  called  the  Alexan- 
drine dialect,  to  which  partial  allusion  has  already  been  made.  This  was 
the  common  dialect,  interspersed  with  peculiarities,  which  the  gram- 
marians designate  as  Macedonian  forms,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Alexandrea,  the  centre  of  later  literary  culture.  The  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  this  dialect ;  hut  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  at  Alexandrea, 
since  the  Jewish  translators  have  introduced  into  the  version  many  He- 
brew phrases  and  constructions.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in 
the  same  dialect,  whence  it  passed,  with  some  variations,  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  and  has  hence  been  called  Ecclesiastical  Greek.  The 
Greek  spoken  at  Constantinople  subsequently  assumed  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt form,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  the  language 
that  a  glossary  is  necessary  for  understanding  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
Eastern  empire.^ 

XLIII.  No  one  of  the  sister  tongues  can  compete  with  the  Greek  in  re- 
gard to  sound,  or  in  fertility  of  composition  and  flection,  in  luxuriance  of 
granmiatical  forms,  and  in  many  del'cate  phases  assumed  by  the  primary 
parts  of  speech ;  chargicteristics  reflecting  a  singular  acuteness  of  the  dis- 
criminating faculty,  and  alTording  in  return  a  rich  fund  of  materials  for  its 
exercise.  The  nearest  approach  in  these  respects  is  made  by  the  Sanscrit. 
The  vowel-sounds  of  the  Sanscrit,  however,  are  comparatively  monoto- 
nous, occasionally  harsh  and  constrained.  Those  of  the  Greek,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  for  variety  and  euphony.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  consonants  and  vowels,  the  Greek,  also,  exhibits  the  same  happy 
blending  of  uniformity  and  versatility,  the  same  just  medium  between  re- 
dundancy and  poverty,  which  characterizes  all  the  productions  of  Hellenic 
genius.* 

XLIV.  Another  remarkable  feature,  which  distinguishes  the  Greek 

'  Buttnumn,  p.  4,  M2  ;  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 

°  Buttmann,  I.  c. ;  Mure,  I.  c.  3  Penny  Cyclop,,  vol.  ix.,  p.  428. 

*  Jfure,  Crii.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  seqq. 
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Irom  all  the  other  European  dialects,  is  the  extreme  delicacy  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  metrical  and  musical  development,  as  shown  in  the  distinction 
which  obtained  in  familiar  pronunciation,  between  accent  and  quantity, 
and  in  the  nicety  of  the  laws  by  which  the  two  were  adjusted  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  language  at  large.  In  the  modern  Euro- 
pean tongues  this  distinction  is  unknown.  Accent  and  quantity,  the  long 
syllable  and  the  accentuated  syllable,  are,  in  the  poetry  of  the  present 
day,  as  identical,  as  they  were  essentially  distinct  in  that  of  Greece.' 

XLV.  One  more  "characteristic  of  the  Greek  langtiage  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  to  which,  also,  no  parallel  can  probably  be  found  in  any 
other  cultivated  language,  namely,  its  anomaly.  This  feature  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads  ;  anomaly  of  structure,  and  anomaly  of  syntax. 
The  former,  in  particular,  is  familiar  to  the  classical  scholar  in  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  his  grammar :  that  no  Greek  verb  possesses,  for  exam- 
ple, its  full,  complement  of  forms  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and  that 
many  of  the  verbs  in  most  universal  use  are  dependent,  even  for  certain 
of  their  more  fundamental  forms,  on  radically  distinct  sources.  Both 
peculiarities  constitute  important  elements  of  that  richness  and  variety 
which  form  such  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language. * 

'  Mwe,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  seqq,  2  jrf.  jj^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

I.  The  literature  of  Greece  may  be  divided  most  conveniently  into 
Seven  Pekiods  ;  namely,  1.  The  Mythical;  2.  The  Poetical;  3.  The  Early 
Prosaic  ;  4.  The  Attic ;  5.  The  Alexandrine ;  6.  The  Roman ;  and,  7.  The 
Byza7itinc.^ 

II.  The  First  or  Mythical  Period  comprises  the  origin  and  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  poetry,  with  the  legendary  notices  of  those  bards  and 
sages  to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  the  first  advances  in  literary  cul- 
ture, but  of  whose  existence  or  influence  no  authentic  monuments  have 
been  preserved. 

III.  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  extends  from  the  epoch  of  the  ear- 
liest authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius,  through  those 
ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  either  the  only,  or  else  the  most 
assiduously  cultivated  branch  of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war. 

IV.  The  Third  or  Early  Prosaic  Period  begins,  in  fact,  before  the  full 
termination  of  the  preceding  oiie,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose  compo- 
sition, and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus. 

V.  The  Fourth  or  Attic  Period  commences  with  the  rise  of  the  Attic 
drama,  and  of  the  fuUer  culture  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  republican  freedom  in  Greece. 

VI.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  Period  may  be  .dated  from  the  foundation 
of  Alexandrea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  empire. 

VII.  The  Sixth  or  Roman  Period  succeeds,  and  extends  to  the  founda-* 
tion  of  Constantinople. 

VIII.  The  Seventh  or  Byzantine  Period  comprises  the  remaining  ages 
of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  ancient  civilization,  until  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language. 

IX.  Some  divide  the  history  of  Greek  literature  into  three  periods  mere- 
ly ;  the  first  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Athenian 
literature  ;  the  second  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  liter- 
ature ;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time  of  Al- 
exander to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  arrangement,  however, 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  to  the  one  which  we  have  first  given,  and  which 
will  be  followed  in  the  present  work. 

>  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i,,  p.  6.    Compare  Bernhardy,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FIRST  OR  MYTHICAL  PERIOD. 

I.  Many  centuries'  must  have  elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of 
the  Greeks  could  have  attained  to  the  splendor,  copiousness,  and  fluency 
which  so  strongly  excite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  The 
first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs  describing, 
in  few  and  simple  verses,  events  which  powerfully  affected  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers. 

II.  It  is  probable  that  the  earUest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs 
which  referred  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  and  expressed  with 
simplicity  the  notions  and  feelings  to  Tyhich  these  events  gave  birth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  sung  by  peasants  at  the  corn  and  wine  har- 
vests. 

III.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs  of  this  kind  often  had  a  plaintive  and 
melancholy  character ;  which  circumstance,  however,  is  explained  when 
we  remember  that  the  ancient  worship  of  outward  nature^(which  was 
preserved  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  also  in  those  of  Bac- 
chus) contained  festivals  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  as  well  as  of  rejoic- 
ing and  mirth. 

1.     THE     LINUS. 

IV.  To  the  number  of  these  plaintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Linus 
(Alvos),  mentioned  by  Homer,  ^  the  Bielancholy  character  of  which  is 
shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AtKtms'  and  OiV((Aitos*  (literally,  "  Alas !  Li- 
nus," and  "  Death  of  Linus").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  From  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,'  it 
would  appear  probable  that  the  song  of  lamentation  began  and  ended 
with  the  exclamation  Af  Mve. 

V.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  this  song,  the  person  whose  fate 
was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there  were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  exam- 
ple, Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown. 

VI.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  Linus  was  a  youth  who,  having  sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew 
up  with  the  shepherds  among  the  Iambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
dogs.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  wherein  boys  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  divine  parentage, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by  raging  dogs,  or  de- 
stroyed by  wild  beasts,  and  whose  death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest,  or 
other  periods  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.' 

VII.  The  real  object  of  lamentation,  however,  both  in  the  Linus  and 

1  Miiller,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  16,  seqq.  "  II.,  xviii.,  669,  seqq. 

3  .Msch.,  Ag.,  121 ;  Soph.,  Aj.,  627 ;  Pausan.,  ix.,  29,  8.  *  Pausan.,  i\.,  29, 3. 

'  Ap.  Eustath.,  p.  1163  (fragm.  1,  ed.  Gaisf.). 
6  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gtasc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110,  seqq.,  ed.  Harles 
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in  all  these  other  dirges,  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by 
the  summer  heats,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the 
imagination  of  these.early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form,  and  rep- 
resented as  being  of  a  divine  origin.  These  popular  dirges,  therefore, 
originally  the  expression  of  grief  at  the  premature  death  of  nature,  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  transformed  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
youths,  and  were  sung  on  certain  religious  Occasions. 

VIII.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition  that  Linus  should  aft- 
erward become  a  minstrel,  one  of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,'  who  be- 
gins a  contest  with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing 
on  the  cithara.  Even,  however,  in  this  character,  Linus  meets  his  death, 
having  been  killed  by  Hercules,"  and  we  must  probably  assume  that  his 
fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song. 

IX.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  same  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of 
a  single  individual,  but  a  universal  and  perpetually  recurring  cause  of 
grief,  was  expressed,  abounded  in  ancient  Greece,  but  more  particularly 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  country  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  mournful  tunes.  The  Ialemus  {'IdXe/Mosy  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  Linus,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mytho- 
logical narrations  are  applied  to  both.  At  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was 
a  plaintive  song  called  Scephrus  (3Ke<j)pos),  which  appears,  from  the  fab- 
ulous relation  in  Pausanias,*  to  have  been  snug  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
heat.  In  Phrygia,  a  melancholy  song  called  Lityerses  (Airufpcriij)'  was 
sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  corn.  At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the 
Mariandyni,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  played  the  mournful  ditty  called 
BoRMus  (BSpinor)"  on  the  native  flute.  Of  similar  meaning  are  the  cries 
for  the  youth  Hylas  ("TAos),'  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 
which,  in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Bithyni,  re-echoed  from  mount- 
ain to  mountain.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Syrian  worship,  a  similar  lament  for  Adonis  ("ASwi/u),' 
and  in  Egypt  a  like  dirge  for  Maneeos  (Wayepas). 

II.     P  JEANS. 

X.  A  very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expressed  in  the  P^ans  (IlaiS- 
ves :  in  Homer,  Vlaiiiovfs).  These  songs  were  originally  dedicated  only 
to  Apollo,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  this  deity.  They  were  chants,  of  which  the  tune 
and  words  expressed  courage  and  confidence.  "All  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion" (oKXij'o),  says  Callimachus,  "  cease  when  the  le  Psan,  le  Paean  (iii 
riai^ov)  is  heard.'"  As  with  the  Linus  the  interjection  at,  so  vrith  the 
Paean  the  cry  of  I'ii  was  connected;'"  exclamations,  unmeaning  in  them- 
selves, but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

XI.  Paeans  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a  hope  of  being  able, 

'  Eudocittf  'Itovidj  p.  277.    Compare  Diod.  Sic,  iii.,  c.  66. 

'^  Diod.  Sic.y  L  c. ;  Fabric.j  I.  c.  3  j^scli.,  Supp.,  116  ;  Eurip.,  Pkcen.,  1034. 

*  Patwan.,  viii.,  53,  2.  s  Jiffen,  Scol.  Gr.,  p.  xvi.,  seq, 

"  Athen.,  XT.,  p.  620,  A.  '  Af.  Rhrid.,  i.,  131, 1350. 

8  Apollod.,  iii..  14.  '  Hymn,  ad  ApolL,  20.  10  Athen.,  xv.,  p.  696,  E,  MW. 
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by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but 
when  the  danger  was  happily  past ;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  and  safety.  The  custom  at 
the  termination  of  the  winter,  when  the  year  again  assumes  a  mild  and 
serene  aspect,  and  every  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  confidence,  of  sing- 
ing vernal  paans  (eiopivol  jroiows),  recommended  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
the  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  is  probably  of  very  high  antiquity. 

XII.  The  Peean  was  sung  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led 
the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at  table. 
Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  calls  upon  his  companions  to  re- 
turn to  the  ships,  singing  a  peean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had  gained ;' 
and  the  AcheeEins,  after  restoring  Chryseis  to  her  father,  are  represented 
as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  WTath." 

XIII.  The  Paean  was  also  sung,  in  a  later  age,  as  a  battle  song,  both  be- 
fore an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle  was  finished.^  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  among  tlie  Dorians,  but  it  was  Edso 
common  among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sang  a  paean  after  his  victory  over  the 
Pythian  serpent.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Paean  was,  in 
later  times,  sung  to  the  honor  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xen- 
ophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sang  a  paean  to 
Neptune,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,*  and  also  that  the  Greek 
forces  in  Asia,  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  sang  a  paean  to  Jove.* 

III.  THE  THEENUS  AND  HYMENjEUS. 

XIV.  Not  only  the  common  and  public  worship  of  the  gods,  but  also 
those  events  of  private  life  which^trongly  excited  the  feelings,  called  forth 
the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamentation  for  the  dead,  which  was  chiefly  sung 
by  women,  vrith  vehement  expressions  of  grief,  had,  at  the  time  described 
by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematized,  that  singers  by  profession 
stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began  the  lament ; 
and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  them  with  cries  ^d 
groans.'    Tliis  lament  was  called  the  Threnus  (&pfivos)  or  "Dirge." 

XV.  Opposed  to  the  Threnus  is  the  Hymen^eus  {'rfitmws),  the  joyful 
and  merry  bridal  song,  of  which  there  are  descriptions  by  Homer'  in  the 
account  of  the  designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of 
the  shield  of  Hercvdes.'  Homer  speaks  of  a  city,  represented  as  the  seat 
of  bridal  rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  is  led  from  the  virgin's  apartment 
through  the  streets  by  the  hght  of  torches.  A  loud  hymenaus  arises : 
young  men  dance  around,  while  flutes  and  harps  (<i)6piuyyes)  resound. 

1  fi.,  xxiii.,  391.  =  Il>;  i.,  473. 

'  'rimcyd.,  i.,  50  ;  iv.,  43 ;  ii.,  91 ;  vii.,  44  ;  Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  17. 

*  Xm.,  Hell.,  iv.,  7,  4.  '  Id.,  Anab.,  iii.,  2,  9.  «  7;,,  xxiv.,  750,  seqq. 

'  lb.,  xviii.,  492,  seqq.  '  Scut.,  274,  seqq. 
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IV.     EARLY     BAEDS.' 

XVI.  After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  kinds  of  poetry  which  existed  in 
Greece  before  the  Homeric  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  early  composers  of  sacred  songs 
and  hymns,  as  far  as  any  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them  from  the  confused  mass  of  statements  contained  in  later  writers. 
The  best  accounts  of  these  early  bards  were  those  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  hymns  were  sung  under  their 
names.  Hence  it  appears  that  most  of  these  names  are  in  constant  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  peculiar  deities  ;  and  it  will  thus  be  easy  to 
distribute  them  into  certain  classes,  formed  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
character  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 

(A.)  SINGERS  BELONGING  TO  THE  WOKSHIP  OF  APOLLO  IN  DELPHI, 
DELOS,  AND  cnETB. 

XVII.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Olbn  {'n\iiv). 
According  to  the  ancient  legend,''  he  was  a  Lycian  or  Hyperborean,  that 
is  to  say,  sprung  from  a  country  where  Apollo  loved  to  dwell.  Many 
ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  him,  were  preserved  at  Delos,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotiis,^  and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological 
traditions,  and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods ;  also  names  (vd^oi), 
that  is,  simple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus.  The  Delphian  poet- 
ess Boeo  called  him  the  first  prophet  of  Phcebus,  and  the  first  who,  in 
early  times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (iir4ay  aoiSd).^ 
His  name,  according  to  Welcker,  signifies  simply  the  flute-player.'  Of 
the  ancient  hymns  which  went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno,  to  Acheeia,  and  to  Ilithyia.  The  last  of  these  was  in  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

XVIII.  Another  of  these  bards  is  Philammon  {9i\dniiaip),  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Apollo,''  and  who  became,  by  the  nyiriph  Argiope,  who 
dwelt  on  Parnassus,  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.'  He  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  music 
of  the  cithara.  To  him  also  was  referred  the  formation  of  the  Delphian 
choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang  the  birth  of  Latona,  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren, Apollo  and  Diana ;  and  some  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  choral 
music  in  general.  According  to  Pherecydes,*  it  was  Philanunon,  and  not 
Orpheus,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts. 

XIX.  Another  bard  of  this  class  was  a  Cretan,  named  Cheysothemis 
(Xpvir6eeius),  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  chorus  to  the  Pythian 


I  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  24,  seqq, 

■'  Suid.,  s.  V. ;  Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr.,vol.  i.,  p.  134,  ed.  Harles. 

'  Herod.,  iv.,  35.    Compare  Pausan.,  i.,  18,  5  ;  ii.,  13,  3  ;  v.,  7,  8,  &c. 

*  Pauean.,  x.,  5,  8.  s  Welcker,  Europa  und  Kadmos,  p. 

6  Tatian.  adv.  Grisc.,  62,  seq.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  317. 

'  Apollod.,  i.,  3,  3  ;  Pausan.,  iv.,  33,  3. 

6  Ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rltod.,  1.,  23.     Compare  Fabric,  Tiibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  214. 
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Apollo,  clothed  in  the  solemn  dress  of  ceremony,  which  the  citharoedi,  in 
later  times,  wore  at  the  Pythian  games.' 

(B.)    SINQERS    IN    CONNECTION    -WITH    THE    COGNATE    WOKSHIPS    OF 
CKKES    AND    BACCHUS. 

XX.  Among  these  were  the  EuMOLPiD.iE  (E4fio\7riSoi),  of  Eleusis  in  At- 
tica, a  race  which,  from  early  times,  took  part  In  the  worship  of  Ceres, 
and,  in  the  historical  age,  exercised  the  cliief  sacerdotal  function  connect- 
ed ^^•ith  it,  namely,  the  oiBce  of  Hierophant."  Tliese  Eumolpidse  evident- 
ly derived  their  name,  which  means  "  beautiful  singers,"  from  tlieir  char- 
acter (eS  jiit'A.Tr«ff9ou),  and  their  original  employment  was  the  singing  of 
sacred  hymns.  Popular  tradition,  however,  made  them  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Tliracian  named  Ehmolphs  (ES/toA.Tros),  who  is  described 
as  having  come  to  Attica  eitlier  as  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a  priest  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus.  As  Eumolpus  is  evidently  a  mytliic  personage,  the  vari- 
ous legends  respecting  his  origin  and  history  need  not  be  given  here.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  priestly  bard, 
and  that  poems  and  writings  on  the  mysteries  were  fabricated  and  circu- 
lated at  a  later  period  under  his  name.  One  hexameter  line  of  a  Dionys- 
iac  hymn,  ascribed  to  him,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus.^  The  legends  con- 
nected him,  also,  with  Hercules,  whotti  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
music,  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries.* 

XXI.  Another  Attic  house,  the  Lycomid^  {AuKofilSai).  which  likewise 
had,  in  later  times,  a  part  in  the  Elensinian  worship  of  Ceres,  were  in  the 
habit  of  singing  hymns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  .Mu- 
sasus,  and  Pamphos. 

XXII.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  Pamphos  (Xld/jLibtas').  we 
may  form  a  general  idea  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  first 
sung  the  strsun  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.'  Besides  this  Li- 
nus-song,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  hymns  to  Ceres,  Diana,  Neptune, 
Jove,  and  Eros.  Pausanias  places  him  later  than  Olen,  and  much  eai-her 
than  Homer.'  Philostratus'  has  preserved  for  us  two  remarkable  verses 
ascribed  to  this  bard,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  symbol  (the  scara- 
beais)  rmder  which  the  Egyptians  represented  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
or  the  author  of  animal  hfe. 

ZeO  mifittrre,  /leyurre  dmv,  ciAv,ue'i"€  (cojrpca 

"  O  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods,  enveloped  in  the 
dung  of  sheep,  and  horses,  and  mules." 

XXIII.  The  name  of  Uvsxvs  (VlouaaTos),  wliich,  in  fact,  only  signified 
a  singer  inspired  by  the  Muses,  is  in  Attica  generally  connected  with 
songs  for  the  initiations  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  represented  liim  as  pre- 

'  Pausan.,  x.,  7,  '3. 

»  Hesyclu,  s.  v.  Ei^oXiriSai ;  Tac..  Hist.,  iv.,  82 ;  Amob.,  v.,  25  ;  Ckmens  AlcT.,  Pro- 
(rept.,  p.  16,  se??,  s  DiocL  Sic,  i..  II.     Compare  Suirf,  ..  i'.  Ev^oAs-oi. 

*  Hygin.,  Fall.,  273  ;  Tluocrit.,  \xiv.,  108 ;  ApoUoi.,  ii.,  5, 12. 
5  Often  incorrectly  written  Haji^os. 

«  Pffuson.,  ix.,  29,  3.    Compare  Btmhardy,  Gnmdriss  iter  Griech.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  248. 
'  Paustm.,  I.  c  ^  Heroic,  p.  693.     Compare  Bcmhariy,  I.  c. 
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siding  over  her  rites  in  the  time  of  Hercules.'  Among  the  numerous 
works  ascribed  to  him,  a  hymn  to  Ceres  is  alone  considered  by  Pausanias 
as  genuine."  Musseus,  in  tradition,  is  commonly  called  a  Thracian.  He 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Eumolpidae,  and  stated  to  be  the 
disciple  of  Orpheus.^  Pausanias  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Vlovaaov 
m  the  PiraBeus  bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where  Musseus 
was  buried.* 

We  find  the  following  poetical  compositions  accounted  as  his  among 
the  ancients :'  1.  Xfyna-fiol,  Oracles.'  Onomacritus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  for 
interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles  of  his  own  making.'  2.  'TTroeijuai, 
or  Precepts,  addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus,  and  extending  to  the  length 
of  4000  lines."  3.  A  hymn  to  Ceres,  mentioned  above  as,  according  to 
Pausanias,'  the  only  genuine  production  of  Musaeus  extant  in  his  day- 
4.  'Ela/ceVeis  yr^o-uy."  5.  0eo7oy(o."  6.  TiTai'07po(()fa."  7.  2</>o7pa.'"  What 
this  was  is  not  clear.  8.  napaXiJo-eij,  Te;^eToi,  and  Ka9api«o(.'*  Aristotle 
quotes  some  verses  of  Musaeus,  but  without  specifying  from  what  work 
or  collection.'^  The  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  by  a  very 
much  later  author  of  the  same  name.  Nothing  remains  of  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  Musaeus  but  the  few  quotations  in  Pausanias,  Plato,  Clemens 
AJexandrinus,  Philostratus,  and  Aristotle.'^ 

XXIV.  The  Thracian  singer  Oephecs  {'Op<f>eis)  is  unquestionably  the 
darkest  point  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Greek  poetry,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  information  respecting  him  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  more  ancient  writers.  This  deficiency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multi- 
tude of  marvellous  stories  concerning  him  which  occur  in  later  writers, 
and  by  the  poems  and  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 

The  name  of  Orpheus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  po- 
ems, but  during  the  lyric  period  it  had  attained  to  great  celebrity.  Iby- 
cus,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  mentions 
him  as  "the  renowned  Orpheus"  IJ)voi:.a.K\vT'bv''Op(pT\v)}''  Pindar  enumer- 
ates him  among  the  Argonauts  as  the  celebrated  harp'player  father  of 
songs,  and  as  sent  forth  by  Apollo."  In  the  dramatic  poets,  also,  there 
are  several  references  to  Orpheus. 

Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  and  they  are,  moreover,  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
allusions  in  them  to  later  writers  are  very  frequent ;  for  example,  Pau- 

'  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  25.  =  Fausan.,  i.,  22,  7.    Compare  iv.,  1,  5. 

3  Diod.,  I.  c. ;  Sera.,  ad  Virg.  jEn.,  vl.,  667.  ♦  Fausan.,  i.,  25,  8. 

s  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  120,  seqq. 

6  Arisloph.,  Ran.,  1031  ;  Pans.,  x.,  9,  11  ;  Herod.,  viii.,  96. 

'  Herod.,  vii.,  6  ;  Fausan.,  i.,  22,  7.         b  Suid.,  s.  v.  Mouo-atoy.         3  Fausan.,  i.,  22,  7, 

in  AristOfh.,  Ran.,  1031  ;  Flin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8,  21.  "  Diog.  Laert.,Froosm.,  3. 

'2  Sclwl.  ad  Afol.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1200 ;  Evdocia,  'Icoi-ia,  p.  248       '3  Biog.  Laert.,  I.  c. 

'*  Schot.  ad  Aristoph.,  I.  c. ;  Plat.,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  p.  364,  extr. 

"  Aristot.,  Polit.,  viii.,  5  ;  Hist.  An.,  vi.,  6.  '«  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  I.  c, 

"  Ap,  Frisc.,\i,,  18,  92,  vol.  1.,  p.  283,  ed.  Krehl  (firagm.  22,  ed.  Sclmddewin). 

18  Find.,  Fyth..  iv,,  315. 
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sanias  speaks  of  hymns  of  his  which  he  believed  to  be  still  preserved  by 
the  Lycomidae,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  and  which 
hymns,  he  says,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
held  even  in  higher  honor,  on  account  of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also 
speaks  of  them  as  very  few  in  number,  and  distinguished  by  great  brev- 
ity of  style.' 

Considermg  the  slight  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  evidently  pos- 
sessed with  these  works,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  certain  extant 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus  should  have  been  generally  re- 
garded by  scholars,  until  a  very  recent  period,  eis  genuine,  that  is,  as 
works  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  the  productions  of 
Orpheus  himself.  It  is  now,  however,  fully  estabhshed  that  the  bulk  of 
these  poems  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  grammariaift  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  but  still  that  among  the  fragments,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic  hterature, 
which,  in  this  sense,  we  may  call  genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hymns, 
a  Theogony,  an  ancient  poem  called  Minyas,  or  the  Descent  into  Hades,  Ora- 
cles, and  Songs  for  Initiations  (TcXetbO,  a  collection  of  Sacred  Legends  ('le- 
pol  \<(7oi),  ascribed  to  CercOps,  and  perhaps  some  other  works." 

The  apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Orphica  {'Opipixd),  are  the  following:"  1.  'ApyoyauriKd,  an  epic 
poem  in  1384  hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. It  is  full  of  indications  of  its  late  date.  2.  'T/nyoi,  eighty-seven 
or  eighty-eight  hymns  in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Aifli/«£,  the  best  of  the  three  apocryphal  Orphic 
poems,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  stones  both  precious  and  com- 
mon, and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments,  chiefly  of  the  Theogo- 
ny. It  is  in  tliis  class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains,  above  referred 
to,  of  the  literature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.* 

The  chief  editions  of  Orpheus,  after  the  early  ones  of  1517,  1519,  1540,  1543,  1566,  and 
1606,  are  those  of  Eschenbach,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1689,  12mo ;  Gesner  and  Hamberger, 
Lips.,  1764,  8to  ;  and  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805,  8vo,  by  far  the  best. 

The  genuine  fragments  are  collected  by  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaophamus,  vol.  i.,  p.  410, 
scgq.,  Regimont.,  1839. 

(C)  SINGERS  AND  MUSICIANS,  WHO  BELONGED  TO  THE  PHRYGIAN  WOR- 
SHIP OF  THE  GREAT  MOTHER  OF  THE   GODS,  OF  THE   CORTBANTES,  ETC.* 

XXV.  The  Phrygians,  alUed  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a  separate  and 
distinct  nation,  differed  from  their  neighbors  in  their  strong  disposition 
to  an  orgiastic  worship,  that  is,  a  worship  which  wets  connected  with  a 
tumult  and  excitement  produced  by  loud  music  and  violent  bodily  move- 
ments, such  as  occurred  in  Greece  at  the  Bacchanalian  rejoicings ;  where, 

»  Pausan.,  ii.,  30,  5.  2  SmWi^s  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  148,  seqq. 

*  Smiths  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Compare  Bemhardy,  Grutidriss  d.  Griech.  Litt.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
366.  scqq.  '  .\UUler.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  26. 
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however,  it  never,  as  in  Phrygia,  gave  its  character  to  every  variety  of 
divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  connected  the  development  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  masic,  especially  of  the  flute,  which  instrument  was  al- 
ways considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimulating  and  passion-stirring 
force.  This,  in  the  Phrygian  tradition,  was  ascribed  to  the  demi-god 
Maksyas,'  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  Olympus,"  and,  lastly,  to  Hyagnis,^ 
to  whom  also  the  composition  of  nomes  addressed  to  the  Phrygian  deities 
in  a  native  melody  was  attributed. 

v.    ANCIENT    TIIRAGIAN    MINSTRELS.* 

XXVI.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of 
the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is  that  several  of  them,  especially  from 
the  second  of  the  three  classes  just  described,  are  called  Thraoians.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thra- 
cians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race,  a  notion  should  have  sprung 
up  that  the  first  civilization  of  Greece  was  due  to  them ;  consequently, 
we  can  not  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very 
early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  others,  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those  Edo- 
nians,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who,  in  the  historical  age,  occupied 
the  Thracian  territory,  and  who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one 
unintelhgible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them 
a  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  civiUzation. 

XXVII.  Wlien  we  come,  however,  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria,  a  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  south  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  In  other  words,  they  refer  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  country,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  oflshoots.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Li- 
bethra,  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb 
of  Orpheus.  The  ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not 
Thrace,  the  native  place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  Pieria.  It  was  not  until  the  Pierians  were  pressed  in  their 
own  country  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles 
of  the  Pierians  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.* 

XXVIII.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that,  in  early  times,  either 
on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern  Greece,  have 
been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 

■  ApoUod.,  i.,  4,  2 ;  Diod.,  iii.,  58,  59.  a  Suid.,  s.  v.  'OAvn.iro9. 

3  Plut.,  2,  p.  1132,,]?.  I  Antliol.  Pal.,  9,  266.  »  MUller,  I.  c. 

s  Herod.,  yii.,  112.' 
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race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their 
places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
neighboring  tribes.' 

XXIX.  These  same  Thracians  or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Doric  and  iEolic  migi-ations,  in  certain  districts  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis. 
That  they  had  dwelt  about  the  Boeotian  mountain  of  Helicon,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Thespiae  and  Ascra,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well 
from  the  traditions  of  the  cities  as  from  the  agreement  of  many  names 
of  places  in  the  country  near  Olympus,  such  as  Libethrim,  Pimpleis,  Hel- 
icon, &c.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  moreover,  in  Phocis,  was  said  to 
have  been  situated  the  city  of  Daulis,  the  seat  of  the  Thracian  king  Te- 
rms, who  is  known  by  his  connection  with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion, 

•and  by  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Piocne  into  a  nightin- 
gale. From  what  has  been  seiid,  then,  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  that 
these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwelling  about  HeUcon  and  Parnassus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thracian  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

XXX.  With  these  movements  of  the  Pierians  was  also  connected  the 
extension  of  the  temples  of  the  Moses  in  Greece,  who  alone  among  the 
gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient  poets  as  presiding  over  poetry,  since 
ApoUo,  in  strictness,  is  only  concerned  with  the  music  of  the  cithara. 
Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  Olympian ;  in  Hesiod,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony,  they  are  called  the  Heliconian,  although,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Boeotian  poet,  they  were  born  at  Olympus,  and  dwelt  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain,  where  Jove 
was  enthroned ;  whence  they  only  go  at  times  to  HeUcon,  bathe  in  the 
Hippocrene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Jove, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  mountain  on  which  the  worship  of  the  Muses  originally  flourished 
was  also  represented  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry  as  the  common  abode 
of  the  gods,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poets  of  this  region, 
the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts. 

XXXI.  The  poetry  of  these  Pierian  minstrels,  moreover,  was  doubtless 
not  concerned  merely  with  the  gods,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
Epic  or  Heroic  style.  More  especieilly  should  Thamyris,  who  in  Homer 
is  called  a  Thracian,"  and  in  other  writers  a  son  of  Philammon^  (by  which 
the  neighborhood  of  Daulis  is  designated  as  liis  abode),  be  considered  as 
an  Epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him ;  for  in  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  that  Thamyris,  while  going  from  one  prince  to  another, 
and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  CEchalia,  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyesight  and  his  power  of  singing  and  playing  on  the  cithara  by  the 
Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  contend,*  it  is  much  more  nat- 
ural to  understand  a  poet,  such  as  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  who  enter- 
tained  kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the  narration  of  "heroic  adventures, 

I  MaUer,  Donms,  vol.  i.,  p.  472,  488,  501.  »  n.,  ii.,  594,  seqq. 

3  Apolloi.,  i.,  3,  3  i  Pausan.,  iv..  33,  4 ;  x.,  7,  2.  •  /'■.  "■.  594,  salq. 
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than  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pious  service  of  the  gods  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  praises  in  hymns. 

These  remarks  lead  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  Epic  style  of 
poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the  Poetical  Period. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND   OR   POETICAL    PERIOD. 
INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS.' 

I.  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  of  Grecian  literature  extends,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  authenticated* 
productions  of  poetical  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  from  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  poems,  down  to  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

II.  The  whole  poetical  literature  of  Greece  was  familiarly  classed  by 
the  native  critics  under  three  comprehensive  heads :  Epic,  Lyric,  and 
Dramatic.  The  compositions  of  this  period,  however,  fall  strictly  under 
the  two  former  alone  ;  the  Drama  being  yet  so  completely  in  its  infancy 
as  not  to- supply  materials  for  a  separate  subdivision. 

III.  The  term  Epic,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  denotes  what  is  narrated 
or  recited;  Jjyric,  what  is  Sung  to  the  lyre.  This,  however,  like  some 
other  similar  distinctions,  invented  at  a  later  stage  of  the  arts  to  which 
they  apply,  will  be  found  defective  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  more  flour- 
ishing epochs  of  those  arts  Epic  poems  were,  during  the  earlier  and 
better  days  of  Greek  heroic  minstrelsy,  chanted  to  an  instramental  ac- 
companiment little  less  habitually  than  lyric  odes.  The  epithet  lyric, 
therefore,  might,  in  so  far,  appear  as  applicable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  to  a  song  of  Sappho's  or  an  elegy  of  Mimnermus's.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  justified,  even  in  its  extension  to  this  early  period,  by  the 
more  artificial  nature  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  more  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  music  and  the  words,  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  than  in 
that  of  the  epic  poems.  The  nice  distinction  of  terms  may  have  origina- 
ted about  the  period  when  lyric  composition  first  acquired  importance  as 
a  branch  of  cultivated  literature  ;  epic  poetry  being  then  on  the  decline, 
and  the  practice  of  its  musical  recital  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

IV.  But  although,  in  point  of  origin,  these  two  branches  of  composi- 
tion may  be  classed  as  coeval,  yet  the  Epic  invariably  enjoys  a  priority 
of  cultivation  wherever  the  progress  of  letters,  as  in  Greece,  is  sponta- 
neous and  free  from  secondary  influence.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
more  direct  medium  through  which  it  appeals  to  the  sympathies;  the 
mass  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  being  more  interested  in  the  study  of  facts 
than  of  opinions,  in  listening  to  accounts  of  great  or  marvellous  adven- 
tures than  to  commentaries  on  the  admiration  of  which  they  may  be 
deserving. 

<■  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168,  seqq. 
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V.  The  difference  of  the  mode,  too,  in  which  the  epic  and  lyric  styles 
are  embodied,  corresponds  to  that  of  their  characters.  In  the  epic,  an 
exclusive  preference  is  given  to  prolonged  metrical  forms  in  harmony 
with  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  lyric,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
a  greater  subdivision  and  a  more  varied  combination  of  numbers,  adapted 
to  its  more  lively  and  versatile  expression  of  thought  or  feeling.' 

VI.  Under  these  two  general  heads  of  Epic  and  Lyric  have  been  here 
comprised  various  works  but  partially  marked  by  the  proper  features  on 
which  the  distinction  just  drawn  depends,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
appear,  in  a  more  accurate  classification,  to  require  a  separate  allotment. 
To  the  Epic  head,  for  example,  have  been  referred  the  "Works  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  so-caUed  Homeric  Hymns.  The  former  poem, 
in  a  more  artificial  age  of  literature,  would  be  assigned  to  the  Didactic 
rather  than  the  Epic  style.  At  the  period,  however,  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction of  terms  takes  its  origin,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  flourishing  ages  of  Grecian  art,  the  phrase  Epic  familiarly  denotes 
any  descriptive  or  narrative  work,  any  thing  told  or  recited,  as  distinct 
from  what  is  sung  or  dramatically  represented.  The  Homeric  Hymns, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  seem,  both  in  right  of  their  title  and  their  sub- 
ject, to  belong  to  the  Lyric  order.  The  epic  character,  however,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  really  predominates  in  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warrant  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

VII.  From  deference  to  a  parallel  law  of  custom,  various  works  have 
been  embraced  in  the  Lyric  division  of  the  subject  which,  on  a  more 
subtle  principle  of  distinction,  might  appear  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  Epic.  The  Elegiac  measure,  for  example,  though,  in  its  origin  and 
early  use,  familiarly  ranked  as  lyric,  was  frequently  employed  in  narra- 
tive or  didactic  poems  of  considerable  compass.  It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  one  style  and  the  other, 
being  compounded  of  purely  dactylic  elements,  with  such  modification  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  the  old  heroic  hexameter  to  compositions  of  a 
more  fugitive  nature.  The  Iambic  trimeter,  on  the  other  hand,  appro- 
priated, during  its  earlier  stages  of  cultivation,  to  the  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  elegy,  and,  like  it,  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  IjTic 
poetry,  possesses  epic  qualities  only  inferior  to  the  hexameter." 

VIII.  Upon  the  above  general  data,  therefore,  the  whole  poetic  Greek 
literature  of  this  period  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

First.  Epic  Composition,  comprising,  in  addition  to  heroic  poems  prop- 
erly so  called,  every  work  in  hexameter  verse  possessing  reasonable 
claims  to  date  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

Second,  l/yric  Composition,  comprising  every  poetical  work  not  em- 
bodied in  hexameter  verse,  and,  by  consequence,  the  whole  elegiac  and 
iambic,  in  addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  the  period. 

Each  class  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatment. 

'  Mure,  Crit.  HUt.,yo\.  i.,  p.  172.  "  Id.  tJ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  TEUWD— continued. 

HOMER. 

I.    PERSONAL    HISTORY    OF    HOMER.* 

I.  The  various  dates  assigned  to  Homer's  age  offer  no  less  a  diversity 
than  500  years,  namely,  from  B.C.  1184  to  B.C.  684.  Crates  and  Era- 
tosthenes state  that  he  lived  within  the  first  century  after  the  Trojan 
war;  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus  make  him  a  contemporary  of  the  Ionian 
migration,  140  years  after  the  war ;  the  chronologist  Apollodorus  gives 
the  year  240,  Porphyrias  275,  the  Parian  Marble  277,  Herodotus  400  after 
that  event ;  and  Theopompus  even  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.'  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  events  he  celebrated 
took  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  time,  because,  as  observed 
by  VeUeius  Paterculus,  he  represents  men  in  his  age  as  far  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  heroes  whom  he  celebrates. 

II.  The  place  of  Homer's  birth  was  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Seven  cities  are  enumerated  as  contending  for 
this  honor  in  the  following  distich : 

cTTTa  TroAets  fidpvavTO  (ro07ji/  Sia  pi^av  '0/i^pov, 
S/Aupra,  Xi'os,  Ko\oij)iav,  'XOaKri,  IIv\o5,  'Apyos,  'Adrivou.. 

But,  in  fact,  there  were  more  than  seven  cities  which  claimed  Homer 
for  their  countryman  ;  for  if  we  number  all  those  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  different  passages  of  ancient  writers,  we  have  seventeen  or  nineteen 
mentioned  as  his  birth-place.  The  claims,  however,  of  most  of  them  are 
so  suspicious  and  feeble,  that  they  easily  vanish  before  a  closer  examin- 
ation. 

III.  Athens,  for  instance,  alleged  that  she  vvas  the  metropolis  or  parent 
city  of  Smyrn^a,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  number  Homer  among  her 
citizens  ;=  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the  Alexandrine  critic,  which 
admitted  her  qlaim,  was  probably  qualified  with  the  same  explanation. 
Even  Chios  can  not  establish  its  right  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although  the  claims  of  this  island  are  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  of  Simonides.  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived 
the  race  of  the  Homeridm.  These,  however,  were  not  a  family,  but  mere- 
ly a  society  of  persons  who  followed  the  same  art,  and  therefore  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  and  who  placed  at  their  head  a  bard-hero,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  name.  A  member  of  this  body  of  Homeridae 
was  probably  the  "blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  re- 
lates of  himself  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios,  and  whom  even  Thu- 
cydides  erroneously  took  for  Homer  himself 

'  Ihne  (Smith's  IHct.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Homerus),  p.  500.  Compare  Grote,  Hist,  dr.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  175,  seq.  =  Nitzsch,  Melet.  de  Histor,  Horn.,  fasc.  ii.,  p.  a  ;  De  Hist.  Horn.,  p.  78. 

^  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  768. 
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IV.  The  best  claim  seems  to  have  befen  advanced  by  Smyrna,  and  the 
opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smyrnsean  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece.  It  is  also  adopted  by  the  gener- 
ality of  modern  scholars.' 

V.  Smyrna  was  founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Ephesus,  or  from 
an  Ephesian  village  called  Smyrna.  These  lonians  were  followed,  and 
afterward  expelled,  by  Cohans  from  Cyme.  The  expelled  lonians  fled 
to  Colophon,  and  Smyrna  thus  became  Molic.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  Colophonians  drove  out  the  .Solians  from  Smyrna,  which  from  hence- 
forth was  a  purely  Ionic  city.  Now  the  .lEolians  were  originally  in  pos- 
session of  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  their  ancestors  had 
waged,  and  in  which  no  lonians  had  taken  part."  It  has  been  supposed, 
therefore,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  that  Homer,  himself 
an  Ionian,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  which  went  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Smyrna,  received  these  traditions  from  the  yEolian  colonists  who 
came  to  Smyrna  after  the  lonians  had  settled  there,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly, as  above  remarked,  expelled  them  from  that  city;  and  hence,  too, 
perhaps  we  may  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  which 
is  different  from  the  pure  Ionic,  and  contains  a  large  mixture  of  .^Eolic 
elements. 

VI.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fall  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia ;  and  with  this 
the  best  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree. 

VII.  The  parentage  also  of  Homer  is  involved  in  doubt.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  falsely  attributed  to  Herodotus,'  the 
name  of  the  poet's  mother  was  Critheis,  and  he  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meles,  near  Smyrna,  from  which  circumstance  his  parent  gave  him 
the  name  of  Mclesigenes  (Me\ti<rtyeviis).  The  bard,  according  to  this  same 
authority,  was  of  illegitimate  origin.  These  and  various  other  particu- 
lars that  are  related  of  him  by  the  writer  of  the  life  in  question  are  equal- 
ly unworthy  of  belief.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  informed  that  Critheis 
subsequently  married  Phemius,  a  schoolmaster  of  Smyrna,  and  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  step-father.  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  many 
countries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  became  afflicted  with  total 
blindness.  Finally,  he  settled  at  Chios,  where  he  acquired  great  wealth 
by  reciting  his  poems.  He  died  at  the  island  of  los,  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Athens. 

VIII.  Whatever  credit,  however,  we  may  refuse  to  thesfi  details,  it 
certainly  would  appear  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  that  Homer  had  actu- 
ally travelled  much,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited 
and  accurately  observed  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece. 

IX.  As  to  the  blindness  of  Homer,  no  one  need  extend  to  this  part  of 

1  Welcker,  Episcll.  CycluSj  vol.  i.,  p.  153  ;  Milller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  41,  segq. 

3  MiiUer,  JEginet.,  p.  25  ;  Orchom.,  p.  367. 

3  There  are  many  lives  of  Homer,  all  of  which,  whatever  truth  Is  mixed  up  vfith  thent, 
derive  their  materials  from  early  legendary  history.  Two  of  these  are  attributed  to  Plu- 
tarch.   The  one  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  however,  is  by  ftr  the  most  circumstantial. 
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the  Story  a  moment's  credence..*  The  character  of  his  compositions,  as 
has  been  correctly  remarked,  seems  rather  to  suppose  him  all  eye  than 
destitute  of  sight ;  and  if  they  were  even  framed  during  his  blindness, 
they  form  a  glorious  proof  of  the  vivid  power  of  the  imagination,  more 
than  supplying  the  want  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a 
variety  of  its  own  tints  over  the  objects  of  nature,  but  presenting  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be  shed  over  them  by  one  whose 
powers  of  immediate  vision  were  perfectly  free  from  blemish.' 

X.  The  name  of  Homer  ("O/xTipoj)  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  have  been 
the  poet's  original  appellation,  but  to  have  been  given  to  him  to  denote 
some  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  his  life.  Etymology  has,  there- 
fore, been  employed  to  develop  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  light 
might  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  tistory.  In  the  life  falsely  ascribed  to 
Herodotus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  Homer  (°0/i>)pos)  from  his  blind- 
ness, the  term  ifiiipos,  in  the  Cumsan  dialect,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Attic  rv^\6s.  According  to  others,  he  was  so  named  from  Sinipos,  "  a 
hostage,"  having  been  delivered  in  that  character  in  a  war  between 
Smyrna  and  Chios.  The  derivation  which  favors  the  theory  of  Wolf  (to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer)  is  from  i/xofl,  "  together,"  and  Spw,  "  to 
fit."  This  etymology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  poet  as 
Homer  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
merely  collections  of  rhapsodies  or  lays  by  diiferent  bards,  united  into 
two  large  poems. 

II.     PEODUCTIONS     OF     HOMER.' 

XI.  This  Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  know 
so  little),  was  the  one  who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  groat  impulse.  Be- 
fore his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventures  were  cele- 
brated in  short  lays,  such  as,  in  later  times,  were  produced  by  several 
poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod.  Occasionally,  if  it  was  desired,  a  longer 
series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  was  formed  from  these,  but  they 
always  remained  a  collection  of  independent  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character  and  composition  which  con- 
stitutes one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  therefore,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression,  when  a  Homer  selected 
a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  which  had  in  itself  the  means  of  awak- 
ening a  lively  interest,  and  of  satisfying  the  mind ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development  that  the  principal  personages 
could  be  represented  as  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  char- 
acter, without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action  of  the  poem. 

XII.  One  legendary  subject  of  this  extent  and  interest  Homer  fouiid 
in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  another  in  the  return  of  Ulysses ;  the  first 
producing  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  the  Odyssey. 

ILIAD. — SKETCH   OF   THE    P0EM.3 

XIII.  The  Iliad  ('iKiis,  soil.  iro^Tjo-is),  or  Poem  of  Troy,  consists  of  24 

>  Tal/ourd,  Early  Greek  Poetry,  p.  36.  =  Miilkr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  47,  seqq. 

*  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol,  i.,  p.  268,  segg. 
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books,  and  contains,  strictly  speaking,  a  simple  episode  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  poet  singa  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  compass 
of  fifty-one  days,  from  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  to 
the  obsequies  of  Hector. 

XIV.  From  the  notices  interspersed  throughout  the  poem,  it  appears 
that  the  first  nine  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy  had  passed  without  any 
event  of  a  decisive  character.  After  a  vigorous  attempt  to  frustrate  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans,  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field, 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where,  by  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  they  baffled  every  assault  of  the  enemy.'  The  Greeks 
naturally  shaped  their  tactics  by  those  of  the  besieged,  and,  in  order  to 
wear  out  their  resources,  occupied  themselves  in  ravjiging  the  country, 
and  reducing  other  cities  of  the  hostile  confederacy." 

XV.  In  the  tenth  year,  however,  events  occurred  to  alter  the  Trojan 
policy.  Dissensions  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  hero  on 
whose  valor  the  Greeks  mainly  relied  for  success,  caused  the  secession 
of  the  latter.  In  proportion  as  this  event  tended  to  discourage  the  one 
party,  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  a  long  and  unprofitable  warfare, 
it  revived  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  city  was  at  this  epoch  crowded 
with  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  who,  however  vjiluable  their  services,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  Priam,'  and  rendered  some  desperate  effort 
the  more  indispensable. 

XVI.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  obviously  marked  out  this 
as  the  moment  for  a  bold  attack  on  the  invaders.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
between  the  chiefs,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  change  in  the  languid 
character  of  the  war,  and  of  a  series  of  fierce  engagements,  involving  the 
death  of  Hector,  the  main  bulwark  of  his  country,  but,  above  aU,  from 
the  fine  field  it  afforded  for  developing  the  character  of  Achilles,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Iliad,  could  not  faU  to  offer  itself  to  the  genius  of  Homer 
as  the  centre  or  pivot  of  action  in  any  poem  founded  on  the  siege  of  Troy. 

XVII.  Nor  does  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  events  mark  out  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design  less  clearly  than  its  commencement.  From  the 
quarrel  of  the  heroes  down  to  the  restoration  of  Hector's  body,  the  whole 
series  of  occurrences  follow  each  other  by  a  constant  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  depend  the  unwonted  boldness 
and  success  of  the  Trojans.  The  disasters  of  the  Greeks  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  Patrodus,  whose  successful  mediation  with  Achilles  leads  to  his 
own  death  by  the  hand  of  Hector.  Grief,  anger,  and  remorse  procure 
the  immediate  restoration  of  Achilles  to  the  field,  and  the  infliction  of 
death  on  the  destroyer  of  his  friend.  The  duties  of  friendship  and  of 
religion  indispensably  require  a  performance  of  the  last  honors  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  fallen  warriors,  and  with  this  the  poem  concludes. 

ODYSSEY. — SKETCH    OP    THE    POEM.* 

XVIII.  The  Odyssey  ('OSdffirew,  scU.  voliiris),  also  in  24  books,  recounts 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses  {'OSuimis)  returning  to  his  island  home  from 

'  7Z.,Tiii.,  5,  <fcc.  '  Id.,  ix.,  328. 

5  Id.,  ii.,  130 ;  xvii.,  820 :  xviii.,  288,  scqq.  *  Matter,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  57,  scqq. 
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Troy.  It  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  possessing  a  unity 
of  subject ;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leav- 
ing a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artificial  and  more  complicated  plsm. 
This  is  the  case,  partly  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  half,  up  to  the 
sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions  are  carried  on  side  by  side ;  partly  be- 
cause the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem,  and,  as 
it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended  by  means  of  an  episodical 
narration,  by  which  the  chief  action  itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete, 
and  the  most  marvellous  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  stoiy  is  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  inventive  hero  himself 

XIX.  The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a  land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home  in- 
vaded by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife  and 
to  kill  his  son.  Hence  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the 
hero  is  considered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,' 
at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  the  sea,  where  the  nymph  Caljrp- 
so  (Ko\i«j«i),  "the  concealer")  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for 
seven  years.  Thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes, passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable 
enemy,  Neptune,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  a  careless,  peace- 
able, and  effeminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is 
only  knovrn  by  means  of  poetry. 

XX.  Borne  by  a  marvellous  Phaeacian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleep- 
ing ;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumseus,  and  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  his  ow^f  house  as  a  beggar,  he  is  there  made  to 
suffer  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in  order  that  he  may  after- 
ward appear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger. 

XXI.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied,  and  we 
should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent,  have  placed 
the  poem  almost  on  an  equaUty  with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Odyssey  in  its  complete  form  has  interwoven  a  second 
story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richer  and  more  complete ; 
although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have 
been  produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  could  scarcely  be 
avoided ;  for,  whUe  the  poet  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Minerva,  coming  forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  and  call- 
ing the  suitors  to  account  before  the  people,  and  then  afterward  describes 
him  as  travelling  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  obtain  information  of  his  lost  fa- 
ther, he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  condition,  and  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes, 
which  produces  the  finest  contrast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepares  Telem- 
achus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of  vengeance,  which  by 
this  means  becomes  more  probable.^ 

1  'O/^vyia,  from  'OTvyT]?,  who  was  originaily  a  deity  of  the  watery  expanse  which  cov- 
ered all  things.  '  MilUer,  I.  c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOV— continued. 

HOMERIC     CONTROVERSY.' 

I.  The  whole  of  antiquity  unanimously  viewed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey as  the  productions  of  a  certain  individual  called  Homer.  No  doubt 
of  this  fact  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  a 
large  number  of  other  poems  were  attributed  to  the  same  author.  This 
opinion  continued  unshaken  down  to  the  year  1795  of  our  era,  when  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  in- 
dependent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
these  lays  were  for  the  first  time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 
.  II.  This  opinion,  however,  starthng  and  paradoxical  as  it  seemed,  was 
^ot  entirely  new.  Casaubon  had  already  doubted  the  common  belief  re- 
^piscting  Homer,  and  the  great  Bentley  had  seiid  expressly  th?t  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies.  These  loose  songs  were  not  col- 
lected together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."' 
Some  French  writers,  Perault  and  Hedelin,  and  the  Italian  Vico,  had 
made  similar  conjectures,  but  all  these  were  forgotten,  and  overborne  by 
the  conmion  and  general  opinion,  and  the  more  easily,  since  these  bold 
conjectures  had  been  throvm  out  almost  at  hazard,  and  vrithout  sound  ar- 
guments to  support  them. 

III.  When,  therefore.  Wolf's  Prolegomena  appeared,  the  whole  literary 
world  was  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  positions,  and  great 
opposition  was,  of  course,  excited.  The  publication  of  his  work  took 
place  during  a  crisis  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  destinies 
of  Europe.  A  bold  spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  was  then  abroad,  the  valu- 
able effects  of  which,  in  exploding  error  and  prejudice,  have  been  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  spread  of  groundless  or  mischievous  innova- 
tion. Wolf  himself  professed  the  scope  of  his  argument  to  be  rather  to 
subvert  the  ancient  fabric  of  opinion,  than  to  erect  any  solid  edifice  in  its 
place.  The  result,  however,  has  not  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the 
figure ;  foi-,  while  no  one  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  refute  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  the  great  critic,  and  to  re-establish  fully  the  old 
opinion  wliich  he  overtlirew,  yet  his  views  have  been  materially  modified 
by  protracted  discussions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  way  of 
tliinking  has  been  revived. 

IV.  We  will  first  state  Wolf's  principal  arguments,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  his  opponents,  and  wiU  then  endeavor  to  discover  the  most 
probable  result  of  all  these  inquiries.  

1  Time  iSmith's  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Homertis),  p.  501,  saiq. 
=  Letter  tit/  Philelcutherlis  Lipsiensis,  ^  7. 
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In  1770,  Wood  published  a  book  On  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer,'  in 
which  he  mooted  the  question  whether  the  Homeric  poems  had  originally 
been  written  or  not.  This  idea  was  caught  up  by  Wolf,  and  proved  the 
foundation  of  all  his  inquiries.  But  the  most  important  assistance  which 
he  obtained  was  from  the  discovery  and  publication  by  VUloison,  in  1788, 
of  the  famous  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer.  These  valuable  schoUa,  in 
giving  us  some  insight  into  the  studies  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  fur- 
nished materials  and  an  historiceil  basis  for  Wolf's  inquiries. 

WOiF's    FIHST    ARGUMENT.^ 

V.  The  point  from  which  Wolf  started  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  idea 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  he' 
enters  into  a  minute  and  accurate  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  He  sets  aside  as  groundless  fables  the  traditions  which 
ascribed  the  invention  or  introduction  of  this  art  to  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Palamedes.  Then,  allowing  that  letters  were  known 
in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  the  kncrwledge  of  the  letters  and  their  general  use 
for  works  of  literature.  Writing  is  first  appUed  to  public  monuments,  in-^ 
scriptions,  and  religious  purposes,  centuries  before  it  is  employed  for  tljiejj 
common  purposes  of  social  life.  This  is  still  more  certain  to  be  the  case 
when  the  common  ordinary  materials  for  writing  are  wanting,  as  they 
were  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  and  stone  are  not 
proper  materials  for  writing  down  poems  consisting  of  24  books.  Even 
hides,  which  were  used  by  the  lonians,  seem  too  clumsy  for  this  purpose, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  when  they  were  first  in  use. 

VI.  It  was  not,  according  to  Wolf,  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  that 
papyrus  became  easily  accessible  to  the  Greeks,  through  King  Amasis, 
who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Greek  traders.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
not  committed  to  writing ;  those  of  Zaleucus,  among  the  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  the  29th  Olympiad,  or  664  B.C.,  are  particularly  recorded  as  the 
first  laws  that  were  ever  written  down.'  The  laws  of  Solon,  seventy 
years  later,  were  written  on  wood,  and  after  the  fashion  called  fiova-rpo- 

VII.  Wolf  allows  that  all  these  considerations  do  not  prove  that  no  use 
at  all  was  made  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.C.,  which  would  be  particularly  improbable  in  the  case  of  the 
lyric  poets,  such  as  Archilochus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  and  Arion,  but  that 
before  the  time  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is,  the  time  when  prose  writing 
first  originated,  the  art  was  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to 
have  been  employed  fop  such  extensive  works  as  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Wolf  refers,  in  support  of  his  position,  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,*  and 
to  a  scholiast  cited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdota.' 

1  "  An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  ani  Writings  of  Homer,"  cfec.    Lond.,  1775,  4to. 

"  Hme,  p.  501.  3  Scymn.  Perieg.,  313  ;  Strab.,  vi.,  p.  259. 

*  C.  Apion.j  i.,  2  :  'Oi/;^  Kai  fidXis  tyviauav  oi  'EAXyjves  ^v(tiv  ypafjifidTOiv.  .  .  .  Kai  ^aatv 
ovSe  TOVTOV  (i.  e.,^Ofiripov)  kv  ypd/j.fiaa-1  ttjc  avToO  )rotij<rtv  KaToMneip,  aAAa  Staiivi]p.ovev- 
otiivi)v  eK  Tbiv  ^V/xaTwi'  iiffrepov  cvvredrivat.       *  Scliol.  ap.  Viltois.,  Anecd.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  182. 
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VIII.  But  Wolf  draws  still  more  convincing  proofs  from  the  poems 
themselves.  In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad  (v.  175),  the  Grecian  heroes 
decide  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector.  The  lots  are  marked  by  each 
respective  hero,  and  are  all  thrown  into  a  hehnet,  which  is  shaken  until 
one  lot  is  jerked  out.  This  is  handed  round  by  the  herald  till  it  reaches 
Ajax,  who  recognizes  the  mark  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.  If  this 
mark  had  been  any  thing  like  writing,  the  herald  would  have  read  it  at 
once,  and  not  have  handed  it  round.  Again,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  lUad 
(v.  168,  seqq.)  we  have  the  story  of  BeUerophon,  whom  Prcetus  sends  to 
Lycia, 

irdpev  6*  oye  o^fiara  Kvypd^ 
ypd^a^  iv  irtVeuci  wtvkt^  Ovilv^Oopa  imAAa, 
£cifou  £'  iiinoyet  ^  irtirdep^j  o^p'  airoAoiTO. 

Wolf  here  shows  that  (H/fiara  Kuypd  are  a  kind  of  conventional  marks, 
and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story  is  far  from  proving  the  existence  of 
writing. 

IX.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer,  indeed,  remarks  Wolf,  every  thing 
is  calculated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.     Not  a  single  epitaph,  nor 

other  inscription,  is  mentioned ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  are  rude 
nds ;  coins  are  unknown.  In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  (v.  163, 
I  an  overseer  of  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  instead  of  having  a  Ust  of 
bargo,  must  remember  it ;  he  is  ipiprou  iivi\iuav.  All  this  seems  to 
prove,  according  to  Wolf,  without  the  possibflity  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  could 
not  have  been  common  at  the  time  when  the  poems  were  composed. 

ANSWER    TO    WOLF*S    FIRST    ARGUMENT,  WITH    REMARKS. 

X.  Among  the  opponents  of  Wolf,  there  is  none  superior  to  Nitzsch  in 
zeal,  perseverance,  learning,  and  acuteness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  mono- 
graphies'  to  refute  Wolf  and  his  supporters,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
towEird  establishing  a  solid  and  well-founded  view  of  this  complicated 
question.  Next  to  Nitzsch  may  be  mentioned  Kreuser,  Clinton,  and 
Thirlwall. 

XI.  Nitzsch  opposes  Wolf's  conclusions  concerning  the  later  date  of 
written  documents.  He  denies  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition  alone,  and  were  for  this  purpose  set  to  music  by 
Terpander  and  Thaletas,  as  is  generally  beUeved,  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch.' The  Spartan  y6iuH,  which  those  two  musicians  are  said  to  have 
composed,  Nitzsch  declares  to  have  been  hymins,  and  not  laws,  although 
Strabo  calls  Thaletas  a  yo/uoSrruc&s  iyt\p  (by  a  mistake,  as  Nitzsch  ventures 
to  say !).  CUnton  also  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unnecessary 
provision  for  Lycurgus  to  have  enacted  that  his  laws  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  writing  had  not  been  practiced. 

XII.  In  answer  to  Strabo's  statement,  as  quoted  by  Wolf,  that  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  the  first  Greek  people  that  received  a  code 

'  Quastimi.  Homtric.  Speeim.,  i.,  1824 ;  Indagmdapcr  Odyss.  Interpohtionis  Pnspora- 
tw,  1828:  De  Hist.  Homeri,  fyscic.  i.,  1830;  De  Aristotele  contra  Woifianos,  IS31 ;  Patria 
et  MlasHomen,  IBS*.  '       '  Ct  ?['i.i .  3. 
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of  written  laws,  Nitzsch  gives  a  different  explanation  of  Strabo's  mean- 
ing, and  maintains  that  the  point  in  which  the  novelty  consisted  was,  not 
that  the  laws  were  reduced  to  writing,  but  that  the  discretion  of  the  Lo- 
crian  magistrates  was  limited  by  a  pened  code. 

XIII.  To  Wolf's  argument,  dravm  from  Bellerophon's  aii/iara  \vypd,  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
by  Nitzsch,  Kreuser,  Thirlwall,  and  many  others.  Writing  materials, 
however,  were,  according  to  Nitzsch,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early  period. 
He  maintains  that  wooden  tablets  and  the  hides  {Suj>S4pai)  of  the  lonians 
were  employed,  and  that  even  papyrus  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks 
long  before  the  time  of  Amasis,  and  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Phoeni- 
cian merchants.  Amasis,  according  to  Nitzsch,  only  rendered  the  use 
of  papyrus  more  general  (sixth  century  B.C),  whereas  previously  its  use 
had  been  confined  to  a  few. 

XIV.  'Thus  Nitzsch  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  writing  was  common 
in  Greece  full  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  which  Wolf  had  sup- 
posed, namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (eighth  century  B.C.), 
and  that  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  committed  to 
writing.     Even  if  this  is  granted,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the- 
poems  were  also  composed  at  that  time.    Nitzsch  can  not  prove  thatJA^ 
age  of  Homer  was  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.     The  best  authortS|H 
place  Homer  much  earlier,  so  that  we  again  come  to  the  conclusion  tna5! 
the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  long  time 
without  the  assistance  of  writing.    In  fact,  this  point  seems  indisputable. 
The  nature  of  the  Homeric  language  is  alone  a  sufficient  argument,  but 
into  this  consideration  Nitzsch  never  entered.'     The  Homeric  dialect 
could  never  have  attained  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it 
so  well  adapted  to  versification — that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
which  existed  together — that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving  vow- 
els, and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two  syllables — if  the  practice  of 
writing  had  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  naturally  possesses, 
of  fixing  the  forms  of  a  language." 

XV.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  let- 
ter called  the  digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch  that 
the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change. 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  digamma  was  an 
effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the  verse  j  at 
the  time,  however,  when  they  were  committed  to  writing,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts, insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew,  of  its 
existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  never  recog- 
nized it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  gram- 
matical stratagems ;  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lost'  letter  is  very  cu- 
rious, and  is  rendered  intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad 

1  Hermann,  Opusc,  vi.,  1,  75 ;  Giese,  d.  JEol.  DiaUct.,  p.  154. 
'  MiOler,  Hilt.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  38. 
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and  Odyssey  belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice,     ^^ 
and  the  ear  exclusively.' 

XVI.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  admit  Wolf's  first  position,  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  committed  to  writing.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the.oonclusions  which  he  draws  from  these  premises, 
regarding  them,  for  convenience'  sake,  as  so  many  successive  arguments.      ^' 

WOLF'S    SECOND    ARGUMENT,   WITH    AN    ANSWER    TO    THE    SAME. 

XVII.  However  great  the  genius  of  Homer  may  have  been,  says  Wolf, 
it  is  quite  incredibie  that,  without  the  assistance  of  writing,  he  could  have 
conceived  in  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 

XVIII.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  Muller  remarks  in  reply  to  this 
argimient,^  how  many  thousand  verses  a  person  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  produce 
in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their 
master  and  his  art.  We  have  instances  of  modern  poets  who  have  com-  ^ 
posed  long  poems  without  UTiting  down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  pre- 
served them  faithfully  in  their  memoiy,  before  committing  them  to  writ- 
ing. And  how  much  more  easily  could  this  have  been  done  in  the  time 
anterior  to  the  useof  writing,  when  all  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 

had  to  dispense  with  tliis  Mtificial  assistance,  were  powerfully  developed, 
trjiined,  and  exercised. 

XIX.  Again,  we  must  not  look  upon  the  old  bards  as  amateurs,  who 
amused  themselves  in  leisure  hours  with  poetical  compositions,  as  is  the 
fashion  nowadays.  Composition  was  their  pro/es*ton.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and  for  which  they  lived. 
Their  composition  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  their  having  no  occasion 
to  invent  compUoated  plots  and  wonderful  stories ;  the  simple  traditions, 
on  which  they  founded  theii"  songs,  were  handed  down  to  them  in  a  form 
already  adapted  to  poetical  purposes.  If  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we 
must  attribute  some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which  caused  his 
name  and  his  works  to  acquire  eternal  glory,  and  covered  all  his  innumer- 
able predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  followers  with  obUvion.' 

wolf's  thied  argument,  with  an  answer  to  the  same. 

XX.  Wolfs  third  argument,  or  second  deduction  from  his  main  prem- 
ises, is  of  more  weight  and  importance.  When  people  neither  wrote  nor 
read,  the  only  way  of  publishing  poems  was  by  oral  recitation.  Tlie  bards, 
therefore,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himself,  used  to  en- 
tertain their  hearers  at  banquets,  festivals,  and  on  similar  occasions.  At 
such  times  they  certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two  rhap- 
sodies or  books.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length  that  it  could  not  be  heard  all  at  once.         *  j 

XXI.  To  refute  this  argument,  the  opponents  of  Wolf  were  obhged  to 
seek  for  occasions  which  afforded  at  least  a  possibility  of  reciting  the        \ 

'  ante.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196,  srq.  -  Miller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lil..  p.  68. 

'  Ihxe,  p.  502. 
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whole  of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey.  Banquets  and  small  festivals  were  not 
sufficient ;  but  there  were  musical  contests  {ayZves),  connected  with  great 
national  festivals,  at  which  thousands  assembled,  anxious  to  hear  and  pa- 
tient to  listen.  If,  says  MuUer,'  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear 
in  succession  nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies, 
without  ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  tliis  enjoyment 
over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  perhaps  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival.  Such  occasions,  we  know,  did  occur  at  the  Pan- 
ionian  festival,  where  poetical  contests  of  the  bards  were  held  ;  at  Sicyon, 
during  the  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes  ;  and  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

XXII.  Besides,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theoiy,  that  each  of  these 
poems  was  composed  with  a  unity  of  subject  and  design,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  parts  or  episodes  might  have  been  recited  separately ;  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  thp  gradual  unfolding  of  the  story,  should  be  so 
well  known,  from  familiarity  with  it,  that  the  hearers  could  delight  in  the 
recitation  of  a  part,  and  their  imaginations  readily  place  and  arrange  it  in 
the  frame-work  which  fuUy  occupied  their  minds.  In  later  times,  it  was 
essential  to  the  idea  of  Greek  tragedy  that  the  lustories  which  the  poet 
developed  should  be  well  known  to  the  audience,  and  this  probably  was 
the  case  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  the  original 
foundation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.^ 

XXIII.  Again,  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  of  modern 
times,  the  popularity  of  those  works  of  fiction,  which  are  periodicjilly  pub- 
lished in  parts,  shows  that,  even  with  long  intervals  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  parts,  it  is  possible  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  tale,  and  to  keep 
awake  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  list- 
ened to  the  divine  poems  of  Homer  might  have  been  delighted  to  receive, 
book  by  book,  his  inspired  strains.' 

WOLF'S    FOUKTH    ARG  UME  NT,^  WITH    AN    ANSWEIl    TO    THE    SAME. 

XXIV.  Wolf  observes  that  Aristotle  first  derived  the  laws  of  epic  poet- 
ry from  the  examples  which  he  found  laid  down  in  the  Biad  and  Odyssey. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  says  Wolf,  that  people  never  thought  of  suspecting 
that  those  examples  themselves  were  destitute  of  that  poetic  unity  which 
Aristotle,  from  a  contemplation  of  them,  drew  up  as  a  principal  requisite 
for  this  kind  of  poetry.  It  was  transmitted,  says  Wolf,  by  old  traditions, 
how  once  Achilles  withdrew  from  the  battle ;  how,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  hero,  who  alone  awed  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  were 
worsted  j  how  Achilles  at  last  allowed  his  friend  Patroclus  to  protect  the 
Greeks ;  and  how,  finally,  he  avenged  the  death  of  Patroclus  by  killing 
Hector. 

XXV.  This  simple  course  of  the  story.  Wolf  thinks,  would  have  been 
treated  by  any  other  poet  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  we  now  read 
it  in  the  Biad ;  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  unity  in  it,  except  a 

»  M-iiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Idt.,  p.  62.  =  Brovme,  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  1.,  p.  48. 

=  H.,  I.  c.  *  Id.,  I  c.  1  ihne,  p.  503. 
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chronological  one,  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  narration  of  the  events  of  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  Nay,  he  continues,  if  we  examine  closely  the 
last  six  books,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  introduction  as  the  object  of  the  poem,  namely, the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  This  wrath  subsides  with  the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  what  fol- 
lows is  a  wrath  of  a  different  kind,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  former. 

XXVI.  The  composition  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  viewed  with  any  greater 
favor  by  Wolf  The  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  the  so- 
journ of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  stories  of  his  wanderings, 
were  originally,  according  to  him,  independent  songs,  which,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  fit  into  one  another,  were  afterward  connected  into  one  whole,  at 
a  time  when  literature,  the  arts,  and  a  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  be- 
gan to  flourish  in  Greece,  supported  by  the  important  art  of  writing. 

XXVn.  These  bold  speculations  of  Wolf  have  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation.  StiU,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  resisoning  and 
demonstration  are  very  precarious  and  almosj  impossible.  The  feelings 
and  tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the  matter.  But  to  oppose 
to  Wolf's  skeptical  views  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  authority  on  mat- 
ters of  taste  is  as  great  as  on  those  of  learning,  we  proceed  to  give  what 
Miiller  says  on  this  same  subject. 

REMARKS    OF    MTJLLER   ON    THE    UNITY   OF    THE    ILIAD. ^ 

XXVIII.  All  the  laws  which  reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for 
the  epic  form  are  observed  in  Homer  with  the  most  refined  taste ;  all  the 
means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  effect  can  be  heightened. 

XXIX.  The  anger  of  Achilles  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  precede 
the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  Hector, 
who  was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer's  time,  that  Hector  had  been  slain  by  Achil- 
les in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  whose  fall  in  battle, 
unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradition  to  have 
arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks  for  an  affront 
offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  contest.  Now 
the  poet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  period  of  the  action, 
the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into  that  of  the 
Trojans  ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the  strongest 
light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  resolute  mind 
must  have  beep  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers. 

XXX.  From  this  centre  of  interest  there  springs  a  long  preparation 
cind  gradual  development,  since  not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks,  occasioned  by  that  anger,  were  to  be 
narrated ;  and  the  display  of  the  insufliciency  of  all  the  other  heroes,  at 
the  same  time,  offered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  several 
excellencies  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part,  and  its 
connection  with  the  catastrophe,  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  composition ;  and  in  his  con- 

1  MuJltr.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit  .  p.  48. 
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tinual  postponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  revelations 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a  maturity  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  astonishing  for  so  early  an  age. 

XXXI.  To  all  appearance,  the  poet,  after  certain  obstacles  have  been 
first  overcome,  tends  only  to  one  point,  namely,  to  increase  perpetually 
the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  by  the 
injury  offered  to  Achilles  ;  and  Jupiter  himself,  at  the  beginning,  is  made 
to  pronounce,  as  coming  from  himself,  the  vetigeance  and  consequent  ex- 
altation of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plain- 
ly shows  his  wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings-  of  an  attentive  hearer,  an 
anxious  and  perpetually  increasing  desire  not  only  to  see  the  Greeks 
saved  from  destruction,  but  also  that  the  unbearable  and  more  than  human 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  Achilles  should  be  broken.  Both  these  ends  are 
attained  through  the  fulfillment  of  the  secret  counsel  of  Jove,  which  he  did 
not  communicate  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  have  given  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achaeans),  but  only 
to  Juno,  and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem ;'  and  Achilles,  through 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  whom  he  had  sent  to  battle  not  to  save  the 
Greeks,  but  /«■  his  own  glory,  suddenly  changes  his  h'ostUe  attitude  toward 
the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered  by  entirely  opposite  feelings.  In  this 
manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible operation  of  destiny  which  the  Greeks  were  required  to  observe 
in  all  human  affairs. 

XXXII.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditions, 
and  feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts  ;  and 
neither  the  interesting  introduction,  describing  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks, 
up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  ProtesUaus,  n6r  the  turn  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a 
poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  de- 
velop its  growth. 

UNITY    OF   THE    ODYSSEY.^ 

XXXIII.  If  we  yield  our  assent  to  these  convincing  reflections,  we 
shall  hardly  need  to  defend  the  unity  of  the-  Odyssey,  which  has  always 
been  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  Grecian  genius, 
against  the  aggressions  of  Wolt  who  could  more  easily  believe  that 
chance  and  learned  compilers  had  produced  this  poem,  than  Uiat  it  should 
have  sprung  from  the  mind  of  a  single  man. 

1  Thetis  had  said  nothing  to  Achilles  of  the  loss  of  Patroclus  (7Z.,  xvii.,  411),  for  she 
herself  did  not  know  it.  Jove  also  long  conceals  his  plans  from  Juno  and  the  other  gods, 
notwithstanding  their  anger  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Achasans.  He  does  not  re- 
veal them  to  Juno  until  after  his  sleep  upon  Ida  {II,,  xv.,  65).  The  spuriousness  of  the 
verses  (//.,  viii.,  475,  seq.)  was  recognized  by  the  ancients,  although  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  them  is  not  mentioned.  2  j}i,i[^  p.  504. 
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XXXIV.  Nitzscb'  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  plan  ol 
this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  vifhole  into  four  large  sections,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  again  subdivisions  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the 
recital  for  several  rhapsodists  and  several  days.  Thus,  1.  The  first  part 
treats  of  the  absent  Ulysses  (books  i.-iv.).  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the 
state  of  aflairs  in  Ithaca  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses.  Telemachus 
goes  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  father.  2.  The  smig 
of  the  returning  Ulysses  (books  v.-xiii,,  v.  92)  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  contains  the  departure  of  Ulysses  from  Calypso,  and  his 
arrival  and  reception  in  Scheria ;  the  second,  the  narration  of  his  wan- 
derings. 3.  The  song  of  Ulysses  meditating  revenge  (books  xiii.,  92-xix.). 
Here  the  two  threads  of  the  story  are  united ;  Ulysses  is  conveyed  to 
Ithaca,  and  is  met  in  the  cottage  of  Eumffius  by  his  son,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Spaita.  4.  The  song  of  the  revenging  and  reconciled  Ulysses 
(books  xx.-xxiv.)  brings  all  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the  suitors  and  the 
sufierings  of  Ulysses  to  the  desired  and  long-expected  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD  —  cojittiiued. 
H05IBRIC   CONTROVERSY — Continued. 

PROOF    FROM    INTERNAL    EVIDENCE    THAT    THE   HOAIERIC  POEMS    ARE 
THE    WOKK    OF    ONE    AUTHOR. 2 

I.  In  order  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Homeric  poems 
are  the  works  of  one  author,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  three  points.  I. 
General  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling.  II.  Unity  of  plan.  III. 
Consistency  in  the  characters.  The  second  of  these  points  has  already 
been  anticipated  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  remEiining  two  will  now 
occupy  our  attention. 

1.    GENERAL    SIMILARITY    OF    STYLE,    TASTE,    .4ND    FEELING. 

II.  The  language  of  the  Iliad  is  throughout  evidently  that  of  one  pe- 
riod ;  it  does  not  exhibit  so  much  variation  as  might  he  supposed  to  take 
place  during  the  course  of  two  successive  generations ;  but,  more  than 
this,  the  propriety  of  expression,  the  adaptation  of  the  descriptions  to  the 
things  described,  bear  such  marks  of  undesigned  and  natural  resemblance, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  to  have  proceeded  from  more 
than  one  mind.  Such,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  general  impression 
produced  upon  the  reader,  unless  biased  and  inclined  toward  the  con- 
trary belief  by  other  arguments  and  considerations. 

III.  The  same  words,  the  same  phrases,  the  same  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, are  constantly  recurring.  Some  favorite  similes,  for  instance,  such 
as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  boar,  are  frequently  used.    Their  details  are 

-  *  HaU.  Encyclop,^  5.  t'.  Odyssee;  Anmerk.  2.  Odyss..,  vol.  ii.,  pripf. 
s  Browne^  Hist.  Ctass.  lAt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52,  sfqt/. 
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sufficiently  similar  to  show  probable  identity  of  authorship,  without  wea- 
rying by  too  much  repetition. 

IV.  The  same  musical  rhythm  and  metrical  arrangement  are  preserved 
throughout.  The  Homeric  verse  is  svi  generis,  it  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  no  other  poet  in  any  age.  And  this  phenomenon,  be  it  remem- 
bered, occurred  when  the  laws  of  metre  must  have  been  simply  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  delicately  organized  ear  and  a  naturally  refined  taste.  They 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  rule  in  so  remote  an  age,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  means  of  attaining  resemblance  to  one  great  and  perfect 
model  by  study  and  imitation. 

V.  There  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poetry  which,  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment,  is  without  parallel,  although  it  has  been  imitated  by 
countless  poets  since  his  time :  this  is  the  Simile.'  It  is  evidently  the 
favorite  figure  of  the  bard,  full  of  knowledge  gathered  from  observation 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Apposite,  however,  as  the  Homeric 
similes  are,  it  is  not  that  quality  Which  strikes  the  reader  as  constituting 
their  especial  beauty ;  we  almost  lose  sight  of  its  intention  to  illustrate, 
in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  images  presented  to  us.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  similes  of  any  other  author,  except  where  they  are  pal- 
pable imitations  of  those  of  Homer.  As  no  poet  ever  possessed  the  same 
graphic  power,  so  none  could  venture,  without  danger  of  producing  wea- 
riness, to  introduce  this  figure  so  frequently.  Every  part  of  the  Iliad 
abounds  with  them,  except  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
poem ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  busy  character  of  these 
portions  ;  the  rapid  succession  of  events  left  no  room  for  illustration. 

VI.  Again,  dramatic  power  pervades  the  whole  poem."  Every  charac- 
ter describes  himself,  and  tells  his  own  story.  The  poet  is  never  seen, 
his  sentiments  are  never  known  but  through  the  medium  of  his  actors : 
he  is  never  s,ubjective,  he  seems  to  forget  himself  Although  he  is  de- 
scribing his  own  feelings,  and  enforcing  his  own  sentiments,  he  never 
personally  appears  upon  the  stage,  but  leaves  it  to  his  characters  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  sometimes,  but  univers- 
ally. Is  it  probable,  then,  that  more  than  one  poet,  in  one  age,  should 
havepossessed  this  dramatic  faculty  in  so  eminent  a  degree'! 

VII.  Uniformity  on  other  points  of  this  nature  seems  to  stamp  the  poem 
as  the  work  of  one  mind.  Stories  the  most  different  from  one  another 
are  told  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  conversations  and  councils  are  car- 
ried on  after  the  same  plan.  The  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  social,  are  uniform  and  without  variation. 
One  high  tone  of  moral  principle  and  willing  obedience  to  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  pervades  the  whole  work. 

vni.  It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  conceive  that  a  school  of  poets,  such 
as  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  Age  must  have  been,  venerated  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  respected  for  their  moral  and  religious  worth,  would  have 
resembled  each  other  in  mental  culture,  taste,  and  sentiments ;  but  they 
could  not  have  been  equal  in  that  mental  power,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  uniformity  in  these  points  observable  in  the  Ho- 

'  Compar*»  Muff,  C-nf.  Hist.,vo\.  n.,  p.  89,  seijq.  2  /rf,  ib.,  p.  57,  seqq. 
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meric  poems.  Throughout  the  Iliad  no  more  inequality  of  talent  is  to  be 
discerned  than  in  great  works  which  are  known  to  have  had  but  one  au- 
thor ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  would  result  from  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions, the  introduction  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny. 

IX.  The  language  of  the  Odyssey  is  throughout  the  whole  poem  as  uni- 
form in  its  structure  and  its  principles  as  the  Iliad.  The  versification 
never  varies,  it  has  always  the  same  mechanical  structure  and  the  same 
harmonious  flow,  which  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at,  without  betraying  a 
palpable  attempt  at  imitation.  There  can  be  traced  also,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  consistent  moral  and  religious  principle,  dramatic  power,  fidel- 
ity in  describing,  and  taste  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and 
lastly,  spirit  emd  picturesqueness  in  the  use  of  similes  and  illustrations. 
These  considerations  are  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Odyssey,  like 
the  lUad,  had  but  one  author,  jmd  was  not  formed  by  collecting  together 
lays  and  episodes  by  different  poets. 

II.     CONSISTENCY     IN     THE     CHARACTERS.' 

X.  In  his  heroes  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  typify  some  striking 
phase  of  the  heroic  character.  They  all  have  their  points  of  resemblance, 
but  the  points  of  contrast  are  more  fully  dwelt  upon.  Each  is  a  repre- 
sentative man.  Standing  out,  therefore,  thus  in  bold  relief,  the  slightest 
inconsistency  would  be  at  once  detected.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  the 
poet's  impression  of  the  distinct  individuEihty  of  his  heroes,  that  frequent- 
ly the  same  distinctive  epithet  is  applied  to  each,  on  the  majority  of  oc- 
casions, throughout  his  whole  career.  Opposite  as  are  the  traits  which 
mark  the  character  of  Achilles,  they  are  all,  vices  as  well  as  virtues,  such 
as  may  be  found  united  in  noble  and  impetuous  natures.  Revengeful  as 
he  is,  even  to  ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart  can  sympathize 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  compassion  for  the  vanquished.  He  is  haugh- 
ty and  reserved,  and  yet  a  devoted  and  affectionate  friend ;  unrelenting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice,  yet,  when  satisfaction  is  offered,  he  is  gener- 
ously and  unconditionally  forgiving. 

XI.  Agamemnon'  has  all  the  regard  for  his  subjects  which  marks  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  but  his  generosity  proceeds  from  impulse  rather 
than  principle,  and  therefore  he  is  generally  dignified,  but  sometimes  vac- 
illating. Menelaus,'  though  not  kingly,  possesses  the  virtues  of  royal 
race.  He  is  brave  and  gentle,  and  has  an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  regal 
authority.  Nestor'  is  an  old  man,  and  an  experienced  statesman ;  he  has 
all  the  garrulity  of  the  one,  and  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of  the  other.  He 
is  too  cheerful  to  betray  much  of  the  querulousness  of  age,  although  he 
can  not  forbear  comparing  the  virtue  of  former  days  with  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  generation. 

XII.  Ajax»  and  Diomede'  are  thoroughly  soldiers.    The  former  has  all 

1  Browne,  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  "8,  seqq.  Compare  Mitre,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
304  segq  '  Compare  Mwe,  Crit.  Hist.,vo\.  i.,  p.  314,  segj. 

'Id.  ii.,  p.  324,  sw  *  '^  •*■'  P-  ^^'  ''^«- 

»  Id.  *.,  p.  334,  seqq.  '  «•  *•■  P-  '^O,  seqq. 
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the  physical  strength  and  animal  courage  which  fit  a  man  for  the  perils 
of  war ;  the  latter,  the  moral  firmness  and  well-disciplined  coolness  which 
render  him  fit  either  to  command  or  obey.  Ulysses  possesses  every  quali- 
fication, bodily  as  well  as  mental,  for  influencing  men's  minds  ;  he  is  of 
noble  figure  and  graceful  bearing,  sound-judging  and  discreet ;  an  accu- 
rate observer  of  men  and  things.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  its  crooked  ways,  causes  the  policy,  which  is  his  favorite  weap- 
on, to  appear  at  times  crafty  and  dishonest,  but  it  is  only  appearance,  for 
he  is  benevolent,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

XIII.  Hector  unites  moral  with  physical  courage,  but  his  warlike  spirit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  rashness.  He  is  domestic  and  affectionate, 
and  shows  that  tenderness  toward  women  and  children  which  character- 
izes true  bravery.  Priam  is  an  Oriental  sovereign,  whose  yielding  yet 
amiable  temper  allows  things  to  take  their  own  course.  He  is  too  care- 
less and  self-indulgent  to  have  any  high  moral  principle,  and  yet  he  has 
strong  affections,  and  impulses  toward  good.  At  length  the  depth  of  his 
despair  awakens  his  energy,  and  in  his  old  age,  for  the  first  time,  he  acts 
with  vigor  and  heroism.  Paris  is  an  effeminate  and  conceited  fop,  but 
brave  notwithstanding,  as  those  often  are  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
refinement  and  luxury. 

XIV.  Helen,  though  a  hght  wanton,  who  has  left  her  husband  and  child 
for  an  adulterer,  is  full  of  fascination.  She  is  neither  bold  nor  depraved ; 
she  can  admire  chastity,  she  feels  remorse  for  her  sin ;  to  her  seducer 
she  is  tender  and  faithful ;  but  even  when  restored  to  her  husband,  there 
remains  that  voluptuous  self-indulgence  which  perhaps  paved  the  way  to 
her  weakness  and  her  fall. 

XV.  Hecuba  is  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  whose  ferocity  is  in- 
creased, and  not  softened,  by  affliction  ;  she  can  never  look  on  Helen  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  and  of  course  her 
revengeful  temper  can  never  forgive  her.  Andromache,  the  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  has  not  a  spark  of  selfishness  in  her  character.  In  his 
lifetime  she  was  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  and  after  his  death,  though 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she  thinks  more  of  her 
husband's  fame,  her  child's  irreparable  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  her  country. 

XVI.  Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  Iliad.  Those  who  play 
an  important  part  in  the, Odyssey'  are  very  few.  Helen  and  Ulysses 
have  already  been  described,  and  in  the  luxurious  matron,  restored  to  her 
place  in  society,  and  the  patient,  strong-willed  voyager,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  the  same  points  of  character  which  were  depicted  in 
the  Iliad  are  plainly  discoverable,  modified,  as  they  necessarily  must  be, 
by  change  of  circumstances. 

XVII.  Telemachus  is  a  modest,  ingenuous,  and  promising  youth,  full 
of  consideration  for  his  mother,  and  although  not  yet  able  to  act  for  him- 
self, willing  to  act  with  decision  and  energy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  fiUal  duty  and  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther's will. 

XVIII;  Penelope  appears  to  possess  the  cool  diplomatic  policy  which 

1  Compare  Mwre,  Crit,  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  413,  segq,  . 
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distinguishes  her  husband,  alloyed  with  somewhat  of  duphcity.  Exposed 
as  she  is  to  the  solicitations  of  the  suitors,  she  has  doubtless  a  difficult 
part  to  play ;  but  the  false  hopes  mth  which  she  deceives  them,  and  the 
stratagem  with  which  she  puts  off  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise,  while 
she  permits  their  riot  and  extravagance,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
high  tone  of  morality.  She  remains,  however,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
even  when  his  return  scarcely  seems  probable ;  and  when  her  fidelity  is 
rewarded  by  his  return,  her  coldness  gradually  melts,  her  caution  gives 
way  to  conviction,  and  at  length  all  her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes. 
The  mask  and  restraint  under  which  she  had  so  long  lived  are  removed, 
and  her  true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  aU  its  tenderness 
and  affection.  Such  a  change,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsistent, 
but  the  skillful  and  gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  managed  by  the  poet 
renders  it  perfectly  natural. 

XIX.  Euryclea  is  a  model  nurse  ;  she  continues  the  same  attention  to 
Telemachus  when  he  is  a  youth  which  she  paid  him  in  infancy ;  nor  is 
her  kindness  unreturned  by  her  foster-child,  for  she  it  is  to  whom  he  ap- 
plies in  his  difficulty,  when  a  ship  is  refused  him  by  the  suitors. 

XX.  The  elegant  and  unaffected  simpUcity  of  Nausicaa  is  most  charm- 
ing ;  and  the  noble  swineherd  Eumseus,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  swine, 
the  principal  wealth  of  his  rocky  isle,  presents  an  inimitable  picture  of 
that  sturdy,  yeoman-Uke  independence  which  is  fostered  and  nurtured  by 
the  pursuits  of  rural  hfe. 

XXI.  Such  is  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  both  the  great  Homeric 
poems  having  been  the  works  of  one  mind,  and  to  this  evidence  may  be 
added  the  following  considerations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  conditions  requisite  for  denying  the  personality  of  Homer  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  any  nation  or  in  any  times.  The  separators'  of  the  Hiad 
fi?om  the  Odyssey  require  the  belief  that,  during  a  period  extending  over 
no  very  wide  space,  there  should  have  lived  two  poets,  whose  talents 
and  genius  were  of  so  high  an  order,  and  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced these  two  great  poems.  And  yet  the  history  of  the  world  proves 
that  no  nation,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  great  epic  poet.  Rome  had  one  Virgil,  modem 
Italy  one  Dante,  England  one  Milton." 

XXn.  If  the  separators  demand  that  wliich  is  improbable,  those,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  who  attribute  the  poems  to  a  large  number  of  original  bards, 
argue  in  favor  of  a  moral  impossibility.  To  adopt  their  view  implies 
the  belief  that  at  a  period  when  aU  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destitute 
of  literature,  except  the  Semitic  nations  inhabiting  Palestine,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  so  firuitful  in  poets  as  to  give  birth,  almost  simultane- 
ously, to  a  vast  number ;  that  this  phenomenon  never  occtirred  in  that 
country  either  before  or  since ;  that  they  all  chose  for  their  theme  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  subject ;  and  that  these,  by  accident  or  design, 
were  so  portioned  out  among  them  as  to  be  capable  of  being  welded  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  whole,  moreover,  was  so  com- 
plete as  to  contain  aU  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Aristotle,  and  many  schol- 
1  Vid.  p.  53.  =  Bniate,  Bist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 
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ars  of  the  most  accomplished  taste  since  his  time,  deemed  essential  to 
an  epic  poem.  And  again,  those  who  arranged  and  set  in  order  these 
separate  poems,  whether  rhapsodists  or  others,  must  have  possessed 
such  exquisite  skill  and  judgment  that  the  places  where  they  are  joined 
together  never  present  the  appearance  of  abrupt  transition  from  one  part 
to  another.  And  as  this  union  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
composition  of  some  fresh  passages,  they  must  have  been  poets  and  im- 
itators nearly  equal  to  the  original  composers  themselves !' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  VEHIOD  —  continued. 

HOMEEic  coNTEOTBRS Y — Continued. 

HOMERIC  INTERPOLATIONS. 2 

I.  Although  we  maintain  the  unity  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  we  can 
not  deny  that  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  interpolations,  omissions, 
and  alterations ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  some  original  poetical  whole 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  those  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  this  whole. 

II.  Wolf,  therefore,  in  pointing  out  some  parts  as  spurious,  has  been 
led  into  an  inconsistency  in  his  demonstration,  since  he  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge something  as  the  genuine  centre  of  the  two  poems,  which  he 
must  suppose  to  have  been  spun  out  more  and  more  by  subsequent  rhap- 
sodists. This  altered  view,  which  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Homer,  appears  already  in  the  Prolegomena,  and  has 
been  subsequently  embraced  by  Hermann  and  other  critics.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  discovery  of  interpolations. 

III.  These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  first  part  of 
the  lUad.  The  catalogue  of  the  ships  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  later 
addition,  and  can  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  slightest  gap.  The  bat- 
tles from  the  third  to  the  seventh  book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  the  Iliad.  Jove  appears  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  promise 
to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honor  her  son  by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  his 
absence.  The  Greeks  are  far  from  feeling  this.  Diomede  fights  suc- 
cessfully even  against  gods ;  the  Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  tovni. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  the  glory 
of  Achilles  is  no  motive  to  deliver  Troy  from  her  fate ;  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  book  that  Jupiter  all  at  once  seems  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
Thetis. 

IV.  The  preceding  five  books  are  not  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  but  even  with  one  another.  The  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  in  the  third  book,  in  which  the  former  was  on  the 
point  of  dispatching  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is  interrupted  by  the  treach- 
erous shot  of  Pandarus.  In  the  next  book  all  this  is  forgotten.  The 
Greeks  neither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of  Menelaus,  nor 
do  they  complain  of  the  breach  of  the  oath  :  no  god  avenges  the  perjury. 

I  Browne,  p.  84.  '  Krae  (Smith's  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Homents),  p.  605. 
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Paris,  in  the  sixth  book,  sits  quietly  at  home,  where  Hector  severely  up- 
braids him  for  his  cowardice  and  retirement  from  war ;  to  which  Paris 
makes  no  reply,  and  does  not  plead  that  he  had  only  just  encountered 
Menelaus  in  deadly  fight. 

V.  The  tenth  book,  contEiining  the  nocturnal  expedition  of  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  in  which  they  kill  the  Thracian  king  Rhesus,  and  take  his 
horses,  is  avowedly  of  later  origin.'  No  reference  is  subsequently  made 
by  any  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  heroes 
were  sent  as  spies,  but  they  never  narrate  the  result  of  their  expedition ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  other  improbabilities.  To  enumerate  all  those  pas- 
sages which  are  reasonably  suspected  as  interpolated  would  lead  us  too  far. 

VI.  The  Odyssey  has  experienced  similar  extensions  and  interpola- 
tions, which,  far  from  inducing  us  to  believe  in  an  atomistical  origin  of 
the  poem,  only  show  that  the  original  plan  has  been  here  and  there  ob- 
scured. Nitzsch"  has  tried  to  remove  these  xliiBculties,  but  he  does  not 
deny  extensive  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book,  where  the 
song  of  Demodocus  concerning  Mars  and  Venus  is  very  suspicious.  In 
the  nineteenth  book,  the  recognition  of  Ulysses  by  his  old  nurse,  and, 
most  of  all,  some  parts  near  the  end,  appear  to  be  also  interpolated.  All 
that  follows  after  verse  296,  book  twenty-three,  was  declared  spurious 
even  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus.^  The 
second  Necyid  (in  the  beginning  of  book  twenty-four)  is  evidently  spuri- 
ous, and,  like  many,  parts  of  the  first  Necyia,  in  hook  eleven,  most  likely 
taken  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Noffroi,  in  which  was  narrated  the 
arrival  of  Agamemnon  in  Hades.* 

VII.  Considering  all  these  interpolations  and  the  original  unity,  which 
has  only  been  obscured  and  not  destroyed  by  them,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  composed  as  poetic 
wholes,  but  that  a  long  oral  tradition  gave  occasion  to  great  alterations  in 
their  original  form. 

RHAPSODISTS.* 

VIII.  Wolf,  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  him,  and  which  we  have 
already  examined,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  orig- 
inated as  small  songs,  unconnected  with  one  another,  which,  after  being 
preserved  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  were  at  length  put  together.  The 
agents  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks  of  composing  and  preserv- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  collecting  and  combining  on  the  other,  are  the 
rhapsodists  and  Pisistratus.  Originally,  the  bard  sang,  enlivening  the 
song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  harp.  His  successor,  the  rhapsodist, 
merely  recited  the  words,  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner ; 
a  species  of  jnusical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 
that  of  the  dramatic  actor. 

IX.  The  subject  of  the  rhapsodists  (^aifiySoQ  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 

J  Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.,  x.,  1.  '  Anmerk.  z.  Odyss.,  vol.  ii.,  prffif.,  p.  xliU. 

3  Spohn,  Comment,  de  extrem.  Odyssea  parte,  1816. 
*  Pausan.,  a.,  23,  4.  »  Ihne,  p.  508. 
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cated  and  .difficult  of  all ;  because  the  fact  is,  that  we  know  very  little 
about  them,  and  thus  a  large  field  is  opened  to  conjecture  and  hypothesis.' 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  rhapsodist  {pmlitpSis)  from  ^dTrrtiv  ^B^v,  which 
he  interprets  "  Iremora.  carmina  modo  et  ordine  puhlica  recitationi  apto  connec- 
tere."  These  breviora  carmina  are  the  rhapsodies  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  consist,  not  indeed  containing  originally  one  book  each,  as  they 
do  now,  but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  nature  and  con- 
dition of  these  rhapsodists  may  be  learned,  according  to  Woll,  from  Homer 
himself,  where  they  appear  as  singing  at  the  banquets,  games,  and  fes- 
tivals of  the.  princes,  and  are  held  in  high  honor.'  In  fact,  the  first  rhap- 
sodists were  the  poets  themselves,  just  as  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  first  actors.  Therefore  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have  rhap- 
sodized.' 

X.  We  must  imagine,  continues  Wolf,  that  these  minstrels  were  spread 
over  all  Greece,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  recital 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  One  class  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homeridae,' 
who  called  themselves,  without  any  good  ground  however,  descendants  of 
the  poet,  possessed  these  particular  poems,  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
disciples  by  oral  teaching,  and  not  by  viriting.  This  kind  of  oral  teaching 
was  most  carefully  cultivated  in  Greece,  even  when  the  use  of  writing 
was  quite  common.  '  Tlie  tragic  and  comic  poets  employed  no  other  way 
of  training  the  actors  than  this  oral  SiSarKohla,  with  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  was  combined.  Therefore,  says  Wolf,  it  is  not  likely  that,  al- 
though not  committed  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poems  underwent  very 
great  changes  by  a  long  and  oral  tradition ;  only  it  is.  impossible  that  they 
should  have  remained  quite  unaltered.  Many  of  the  rhapsodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetic  genius,  or  they  acquired  it  by  the  constant  recitation 
of  those  beautiful  lays.  Why,  he  asks,  should  they  not  have  sometimes 
adapted  their  recitation  to  the  immediate  occasion,  or  even  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  some  passages  better  than  they  were  1 

XI.  We  can  admit  almost  all  this  without  drawing  from  it  Wolf's  con- 
clusion. Does  not  such  a  condition  of  the  rhapsodists  agree  as  well  with 
the  task  which  we  assign  to  them,  of  preserving  and  reciting  a  poem 
which  already  existed  as  a  whole  1  Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
rhapsodist,  which  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  Wolf's  general  view, 
favors  that  of  his  adversaries.  Wolf's  fundamental  opinion  is,  that  the 
original  songs  were  unconnected,  and  singly  recited.  How,  then,  can  the 
rhapsodists  have  obtained  their  name  from  connecting  poems  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes,  and  the 
rhapsodists  connected  the  single  parts  of  these  wholes  for  public  recitation, 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  called  "connecters  of  songs."  But  this  etymol- 
ogy has  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  some,  who  have  thought  that  this 
process  would  rather  be  a  keeping  together  than  a  putting  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  word  was  derived  from  ^dfiSos,  the  staff 

1  Wolf,  Proleg.,  p.  96 ;  Nitzsck,  Prol,  ad  Plat.  Ion. ;  Heyne,  2  Excurs.  ad  II.,  xxiv. ; 
BSckh  ad  Pind.  Nem.,  ii.,  1 ;  Isthm.,  iji.,  55  ;  Nitzsch,  Indagandts,  &c,,  Hisior.  Crit. ; 
Kreuser,  d.  Horn.  Rhapsod.  2  q^^^  iii_^  267  ;  xviii.,  383. 

3  Plat.,  De  Rep.,  x.,  p.  600  ;  .'^chol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.,  ii.,  1 ,      *  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  'OixyjpLSai. 
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or  ensign  of  the  bards ;'  an  etymology  which  seems  countenanced  by  Pin- 
dar's expression  jiafiSov  deaveiriav  iviwp.'  But  Pindar  in  another  passage 
gives  the  other  etymology  ;=  and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  how  (Soi(«iiiS(!s 
could  be  formed  from  pdpSos,  which  would  make  (ia$S(i>S6s.  Others,  there- 
fore, have  thought  of  ^riirij,  "  a  stick,"  and  have  formed  ^aTrurtiiS6s,  prnfirf- 
S6s.  But  even  this  will  not  do  ;  for,  leaving  out  of  view  that  fidms  does 
not  occur  in  the  signification  of  ^i$Sos,  the  word  would  be  l)amS<i>S6s. 
Nothing  is  left,  therefore,  but  the  etymology  from  fiawrew  ipSds,  which  is 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper  way. 

XII.  Miiller  says'  that  (la^fiaiSetii  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  pecul- 
iar method  of  epic  recitation,  consisting  in  some  high-pitched,  sonorous 
declamations,  with  certain  simple  modulations  of  the  voice,  not  in  sing- 
ing regularly  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method  of 
reciting  lyiic  poetry.  Every  poem,  he  remarks,  can  be  rhapsodized, 
which  is  composed  in  an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length,  without  being  distributed  into  corresponding  parts  of  a  larger  whole, 
strophes,  or  similar  systems.  Muller,  therefore,  thinks  that  jidimu/  <pS^v 
denotes  the  coupling  together  of  verses,  without  any  considerable  divi- 
sions or  pauses  ;  in  other  words,  the  even,  continuous,  and  unbroken  flow 
of  the  epic  poem. 

XIII.  But  it  has  been  justly  objected  to  this  explanation  of  Miiller's 
that  ^5^  does  not  mean  a  verse ;  and  besides,  that  a  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  epic  recitation,  as  diflferent  from  that  of  lyric  poetry,  could  only  be 
imparted  to  the  word  (>a.\fiiiiS6s  at  a  time  when  lyric  composition  and  reci- 
tation originated,  that  is,  not  before  Archflochus.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  meaning  of  rhapsodist  must  have  been  different.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  ^ivTeiv  ifSds  may  have  been  used  in  the  significa- 
tion of  planning  and  making  lays,  just  as  ^dTrmn  naKd  is  to  plan  or  make 
mischief 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  right  derivation  of  the  word,  and  wliat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  rhapsodists,  so  much  is 
evident,  that  no  support  can  be  derived  from  this  point  for  Wolf's  position. 

THE   COLLECTION    OF  THE   HOMERIC   POEMS  ASCRIBED  TO   P ISISTR  ATUS."* 

XV.  Solon'  made  the  fii-st  step  toward  that  which  Pisistratus  accom- 
pUshed.  He  is  described  as  having  checked  the  prevailing  irregularities 
of  recital,  and  having  compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  adhere  to  the  regular 
order  of  the  text.  Pisistratus  went  farther,  and  collected  the  poems, 
previously  in  a  state  of  disorder,  into  a  single  body  or  volume.'  Wolf 
explains  this  tradition  respecting  Pisistratus  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  favor  his  own  peculiar  views.  He  held  this  to  have  been  the  first 
move  that  was  made  in  order  to  connect  what,  according  to  him,  were 
before  this  loose  and  incoherent  songs,  into  continued  and  uninterrupted 


'  Hes.,Theog.,SO.         >  /sltoi.,  iii.,  5.         'Xem.,ii.,l.        *  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  f.  33. 
»  Ihne,  p.  506.    Compare  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  203,  segq. 
6  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  57. 

'  etc.,  De  Or.,  iii.,  34 ;  Pausan.,  vii.,  26  ;  Joseph,  c.  .^p.,  i.,  2  ;  /Elim.,  V.  H.,  xiii.,  14  ; 
Lihan.,  Paneg.  in  Julian.,  i.,  p.  170.  ed.  Rriske.  &e. 
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Stories.  Pausanias  mentions  associates  (eVoipoi)  of  Pisistratus,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  undertaking.  These  associates  Wolf  thought  were  the 
SituTKeua(rTai  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  scholia ;  but  in  this  he  was  ev- 
idently mistaken.  AioiTKcuao-Toi  are,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  scholia, 
interpolators,  and  not  arrangers. ' 

XVI.  Another  weak  point  in  Wolf's  reasoning  is  his  saying  that  Pisis- 
tratus was  the  first  who  committed  the  Homeric  poems  to  writing.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  none  of  the  ancient  writers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  before  Pisistratus,  persons  began  in  Tarious  parts  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
mother  country,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whom 
Pisistratus  employed  in  this  undertaking  Wolf  could  only  conjecture. 
The  poet  Onomacritus  lived  at  that  time  in  Athens,  and  was  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  respecting  the  old  poet  Museeus.  Besides  him.  Wolf 
thought  of  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Crotona ;  but  nothing  definite  was  known 
on  this  point  till  Professor  Ritschl  discovered,  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Rome,  an  old  Latin  schoUon  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Tzetzes  (pub- 
lished in  Cramer's  Anecdota).  This  scholion  gives  the  names  of  four  po- 
ets who  assisted  Pisistratus,  viz.,  Onomaqritus,  Zopyrus,  Orpheus,  and 
a  fourth,  whose  name  is  corrupted,  Goncylus." 

XVII.  These  four  persons  may  have  interpolated  some  passages,  as  it 
suited  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  their  patron 
Pisistratus.  In  fact,  Onomacritus  is  particularly  charged  with  having 
interpolated  Od.,  xi.,  604.=  The  Athenians  were  generally  believed  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war ;  therefore  iZ.,  ii.,  547,  552-554,  were 
marked  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  as  spurious,  and  for  similar 
reasons  Od.,  vii.,  80,  81,  and  Od.,-m.,  308.  But  how  unimportant  are 
these  alterations  in  comparison  with  the  long  interpolations  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  rhapsodists  previous  to  Pisistratus  ! 

XVIII.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  four  men  accomplished  their 
task,  on  the  whole,  with  great  accuracy.  However  incUned  we  may  be 
to  attribute  this  accuracy  less  to  their  critical  investigations  and  consci- 
entiousness than  to  the  impossibility  of  making  great  changes  on  account 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  through  the  number  of 
existing  copies ;  and  although  we  may,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  after 
Wolf's  exaggerations,  to  think  little  of  Pisistratus,  still  we  must  admit 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  ancient  writers  is  too  great  and 
too  general  to  allow  us  to  assent  to  Nitzsch's  opinion  that  he  only  com- 
pared and  examined  various  MSS. 

XIX.  If,  then,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Wolf  thought,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  never  formed  a  whole  before  Pisistratus,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
undeniable  that  to  Pisistratus  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  poems,  which,  viithout  his  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 
in  a  few  disjointed  fragments. 

^  Heinrich.,  De  Diask.  Homericis;  Lehrs,  Aristarchi  Stud.  Horn.,  p.  349. 
3  Ritschl,  Die  Alex.  Bibl.  u.  d.  Sammlung  d.  Horn.  Gedichte  durch  Peisistr.,  1838 ;  Td., 
CaroUar.  Diaput.  de  Bibl.  Alex,  d^que  Pisistr.  Curis  Horn.,  1840, 
3  .Srhol.  Harlei.,  ed.  Parson. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD-contnMMii. 

HOMERIC    CONTROVERS  Y COTlcludtd. 

GENERAL   SUMMART.l 

I.  Havinq  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  most  important  arguments 
for  and  against  Wolf's  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  the  Homeric  poems  was  scattered 
in  the  time  of  the  heroic  exploits  which  they  celebrate,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  victorious  Achaeans,  that  is,  in  European  Greece.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  records  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  puerile 
idea,  which  is  now  coinpletely  exploded,  that  the  events  are  fictitious  on 
which  the  Iliad  arid  Odyssey  are  based,  and  that  a  Trojan  war  never 
was  waged. 

II.  Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country  where  these  songs 
originated,  both  because  here  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt,  and  because  so 
many  traces  in  the  poems  stiU  point  to  these  regions.  It  was  here,  more- 
over, that  the  old  Thracian  bards  had  effected  that  unity  of  mythology 
which,  spreading  all  over  Greece,  had  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated 
the  discrepancies  of  the  old  local  myths,  and  substituted  one  general  my- 
thology for  the  whole  nation,  with  Jove  as  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 
on  the  snowy  heights  of  Olympus.  Impregnated  with  this  European  my- 
thology, the  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages  after  the  Trojan  war. 

III.  In  European  Greece,  a  new  race  gained  the  ascendency,  the  Do- 
rians, foreign  to  those  who  gloried  in  having  the  old  heroes  among  their 
ancestors.  The  heroic  songs,  therefore,  died  away  more  and  more  in 
Europe ;  but  in  Asia  the  jEolians  fought,  conquered,  and  settled  nearly 
in  the  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  signalized  themselves  by 
immortal  exploits,  the  glory  of  which  was  celebrated,  and  their  memory 
still  preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling  in  the  same  local- 
ity not  only  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  poetry,  just  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ger- 
many, the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  East,  and 
their  destructive  invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  empire  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  West,  awakened  the  old  songs  of  the  Niebelun- 
gen,  after  a  slumber  of  centuries.' 

IV.  Now  the  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  step  farther.  From  uncon- 
nected songs  they  were  for  the  first  time  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whether  he  was  really  called  Homer,  or  whether  the  name  be  of  later 

1  lime,  p.  a07,  seg.  '  Gervmus,  Poetical  La.  0/  Gem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  108. 
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origin,  and  significant  of  his  work  of  uniting  songs,'  was  the  one  individual 
who  conceived  in  mind  the  lofly  idea  of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  can 
not  help  acknowledging  and  admiring.  What  were  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies which  distinguished  this  one  Homer  among  a  great  number  of 
contemporary  poets,  and  saved  his  works  alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not 
venture  to  determine;  but  the  conjecture  of  Miiller=  is  not  improbable, 
that  Homer  first  undertook  to  combine  into  one  great  unity  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  poems  of  earlier  bards,  and  that  it  was  this  task  which 
established  his  great  renown. 

V.  We  can  now  judge  of  the  probability  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian, 
who  in  Smyrna,  where  lonians  and  JioUans  were  mixed  together;  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  moulded  them  into 
the  form  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  Ionian  countrymen.  But 
as  a  faithful  preservation  of  these  long  works  was  impossible  in  an  age 
unacquainted  with,  or,  at  least,  not  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  poems  should  not  only 
lose  their  purity,  but  should  also  become  more  and  more  dismembered, 
and  thus  return  into  their  original  state  of  loose,  independent  songs. 
Their  pubUc  recitation  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the  time 
at  festivals  and  musical  contests,  formerly  occupied  "by  epic  rhapsodists 
exclusively,  was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  lyric  performances  and 
players  on  the  flute  and  lyre. 

VI.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  diflferent  Homeric  rhapso- 
dies was  not  entirely  lost.  Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  toward  it ;  and  Pisistratus  at  last  raised  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  high  merits,  in  fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  poems  by 
the  indelible  marks  of  writing,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  his  time  and  with 
his  means.  That,  previous  to  the  famous  edition  of  Pisistratus,^  parts  of 
Homer,  or  the  entire  poems,  were  committed  to  writing  in  other  towns 
of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  is  not  improbable,  but  we  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient testimonies  to  prove  it.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  affirm  that  from 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  Greeks  had  a  vsTitten  Hbmer,  a  regular  text, 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions.^ 

1  Welckio;  Ep.  Cycl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  125, 128  ;  Ilgen,  Hymn.  Horn.,  prief.,  p.  23  ;  Heyne  ad  II., 
vol.  Tiii.,  p.  795,  &c. 

2  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  47.     Compare  Nitzsch,  Anm.,vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 

3  The  following  list  of  tlie  principal  authors  who  have  advocated,  in  whole  or  for  the 
most  part,  the  doctrines  of  Wolf,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  student.  It  is  from 
Mure  (Hist.  Crit.,\ol.  i.,  p.  202),  and  will  be  found  complete  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses :  C.  F.  Fratipeson,  Essai  sw  la  question,  si  Homire,  <fce. ;'  F.  ScMegel,  Gesch.  der 
Ep.  Dichtk.,\m. ;  Heyne,  Obs.  ad  It.  (who  claims,  however,  the  right  of  prior  discovery) ; 
W.  Miiller,  Homer.  Vorschule ;  E.  Thiersch,  Urgestalt  der  Odyssee ;  Hermann,  Opusc.,  vol. 
v.,  p.  52,  seqq. ;  vol.  vi,,  p.  70,  seqq. ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrin.  Bibliotli. ;  Lachmann,  Be- 
trachtungen  uber  die  llias  ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  21, 

The  following  are  such  as  have  entertained  middle  or  opposite  views  :  Ste.  Croix,  Ref- 
utation, i[C.,  de  M.  Wolf;  Hug,  Erjiruiung  der  Buclistabenschrift;  Kreuser,  Vorfragen  iiber 
Homer ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  i.,  p.  366,  seqq. ;  Coleridge,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Or. Classics;  Quarterly  Review, •vol.xliv., p. 1^1,  seqq.  (article  by  Milman) ;  Welcker,T)er 
Epische  Cyclus,  vol.  i.,  p.  122,  seqq. ;  K.  O.  Muller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  ;  Time  {Smith's  Diet 
Biogr.) ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  appendix  to  vol.  i.,  2d  ed. ;  Payne  Knight,  Prolegom 
in  Horn. ;  Nitzsch,  De  Hist.  Homeri  (and  other  works  already  cited  by  us). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— conimuaJ. 

HOMBKIC    HYMNS    AND    MINOS    POEMS.' 

I.  As  certain  hymns,  which  were  known  and  admired  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced literary  period,  were  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards,  such  as  Olen, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus,  so  many  minor  poems,  consisting  of  hymns 
and  humorous  effusions,  have  been  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  short  addresses  to  cities  or 
private  persons,  which  have  been  entitled  Epigreims. 

II.  The  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres  and  the  fragment  to 
Bacchus,  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edit- 
ed by  Ruhnken,  Eimount  to  thirty-three.  There  are  six  longer,  and  twenty- 
seven  shorter  ones.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  irpoolfua,  i.  e.,  over- 
tures or  preludes,  and  were  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  as  introductions  to  epic 
poems  at  the  festivals  of  the  respective  gods,  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
To  these  rhapsodists  the  hymns  most  probably  owe  their  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Miiller,'  they  exhibit  such  a  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone, 
that  in  all  probability  they  contain  fragments  frMn  every  century,  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian  war. 

III.  Still,  most  of  them  were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  productions  by 
those  who  lived  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  still  flourished.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Being  recited  in  connection  with  Homeric  poems, 
they  were  gradujdly  attributed  to  the  sjmie  author,  and  continued  to  be  so 
regarded  more  or  less  generally,  till  critics,  and  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andrea,  discovered  the  differences  between  their  style  and  that  of  Homer. 
At  Alexandrea  they  were  never  reckoned  genuine,  which  accounts  for 
the  circumstance  that  no  one  of  the  great  critics  of  that  school  is  known 
to  have  made  a  regular  collection  of  them.' 

IV.  Of  the  hymns  now  extant  five  deserve  particuleir  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  length  and  mythological  contents ;  they  are  those 
addressed  to  the  DeUan  and  Pythian  Apollo,  to  Mercury,  Ceres,  and  Venus. 
The  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  one  to 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  is  the  work  of  a  Homerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  so 
nearly  to  the  true  Homeric  tone,  that  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 
blind  poet,  who  lived  in  the  rocky  Chios,  was  held  even  by  Thucydides  to 
be  Homer  himself  It  narrates  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  Deles,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  lost. 

V.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  contains  the  foundation  of  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  serpent,  and,  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  leads  certain  men  to  Crissa,  whom  he  establishes  as 
priests  of  his  temple. 

VI.  The  hymn  to  Mercury,  which,  on  account  of  its  mentioning  the 

1  Vme,  p.  508.  a  ji,,.  Br.  LU.,  p.  74.  »  Wolf,  ProUg.,  p.  266. 
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seven-Stringed  lyre,  the  invention  of  Terpander,  can  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  30th  Olympiad,  relates  the  tricks  of  the  new-born  Mer- 
cury, vcho,  having  left  his  cradle,  drove  away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  from 
their  pastures  in  Pieria  to  Pylos,  there  killed  two,  and  then  invented  the 
lyre,  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  with  which  he  pacified  the  anger  of  Apollo. 

VII.  The  hymn  to  Venus  celebrates  the  birth  of -sEneas  in  a  style  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Homer.  The  hymn  to  Ceres,  first  discovered 
in  1778,  in  Moscow,  by  Matthsi,  and  first  published  by  Ruhnken  in  1780, 
gives  an  account  of  Ceres's  search  after  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  goddess  obtains  from  Jupiter  that 
her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  and 
return  to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  this  symbolical  description 
of  the  corn,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some  tiriie  under  ground,  and 
then  springs  up,  the  poet  has  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleusinians, 
who  hospitably  received  the  goddess  on  her  wanderings,  afterward  buUt 
her  a  temple,  and  were  rewarded  by  instruction  in  the  mysterious  rites 
of  Ceres. 

VIII.  Another  poem,  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the  hymns,  wis 
also  erroneously  ascribed  to  Homer.  This  was  the  Margites  (Mapylrjis), 
a  poem  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the  source  of  comedy,  just  as  he  called 
the  lUad  and  Odyssey  the  fountain  of  all  tragic  poetry.  From  this  view 
of  Aristotle  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  poem.  It  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  "  to  know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly."  The  sub- 
ject was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and  satirical  poetry  of  Archilo- 
chus  and  other  contemporary  iambographers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  tone,  and  language  it  imitated  the  Iliad.  The  iambic  verses  which 
are  quoted  from  it  by  the  grammarians  were  most  likely  interspersed  by 
Pigres,  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author  of  this  poem, 
and  who  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  pentameters  in  a  similar  manner. 

IX.  The  same  Pigres  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Batrachomyomachia 
(BaTpaxof-vo/iaxia)!  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  a  poem  frequent- 
ly ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer.  It  is  a  harmless,  playful  tale, 
without  a  marked  tendency  to  sarcasm  and  satire,  amusing  as  a  parody, 
but  without  any  great  poetical  merit  which  could  justify  its  being  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knight'  infers,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  S4\tos  as  a  viTitii).g  tablet,  instead  of  SupBipa,  a  skin, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  material  employed  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  was  an  offspring  of  Attic  ingenu- 
ity ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  affords 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  late  origin. 

X.  Besides  these  poems  there  were  a  great  many  more,  most  of  which 
we  know  only  by  name,  which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 
less  confidence.  But  we  have  good  reason  for  doubting  all  such  state- 
ments concerning  lost  poems,  whose  clsums  we  can  not  examine,  when 
we  see  that  even  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  considered  as  genuine  not  only 
such  poems  as  the  Margites,  and  some  of  the  hymns,  but  also  all  those 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  are  evidently  interpolated,  and 

1  Suid.,  s.v. ;  Plut.,  De  Mali^.  Herod.,  43.  2  Prolegom.  in  HoTTierum,  I)  6. 
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Which  at  the  present  day  nobody  would  dream  of  ascribing  to  their  re- 
puted author.' 

XI.  The  time  in  which  Greek  literature  flourished  was  not  adapted  for 
tracing  out  the  poems  which  were  spurious  and  interpolated.  People  en- 
joyed aU  that  was  beautiful,  without  caring  who  was  the  author.  The 
task  of  sifting  emd  correcting  the  works  of  literature  was  left  to  the  age 
in  which  the  faculties  of  the  Greek  mind  had  ceased  to  produce  original 
works,  and  had  turned  to  scrutinize  and  preserve  former  productions. 
Then  it  was  not  only  discovered  that  the  cyclic  poems  and  the  hymns  had 
no  title  to  be  styled  "  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted  and  warm- 
ly discussed  whether  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
the  Iliad.  Of  the  existence  of  this  interesting  controversy  we  had  only  a 
slight  indication  in  Seneca,"  before  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  scholia. 
From  these  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  regular  party  of  critics,  who 
assigned  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  two  diflFerent  authors,  and  were  there- 
fore called  Chorizontes  (Xupfforres),  "  the  Separators."'  The  question  has 
been  again  opened  in  modem  times,  and  we  have  already  considered  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— contmued. 

HISTOEY     OF     THE     HOMERIC     POEMS.* 

I.  The  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  divided  conveniently  into 
two  great  periods ;  one  in  which  the  text  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  the  other  of  the  written  text  after  Pisistratus.  Of  the  former 
we  have  sdready  spoken  ;  it,  therefore,  only  remeiins  to  treat  of  the  latter. 

II.  The  epoch  from  Pisistratus  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
critical  school  at  Alexandrea,  that  is,  to  Zenodotus,  presents  very  few 
facts  concerning  the  Homeric  poems.  Orsd  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
writing  for  a  long  time  ;  though  in  the  days  of  Alcibiades  it  was  expected 
that  every  schoolmaster  would  have  a  copy  of  Homer  with  which  to  teach 
his  boys.'  Homer  became  a  sort  of  ground- work  for  a  liberal  education; 
and  as  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  thus  became  still  stron- 
ger, the  philosophers  of  that  age  were  naturally  led  either  to  explain  and 
recommend,  or  to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  £ind  religious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  heroic  tales.' 

IH.  It  was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and 
Heraclitus  condemned  Homer  as  one  who  uttered  falsehoods,  and  de- 
graded the  majesty  of  the  gods ;  while  Theagenes,  Metrodorus,  Anaxag- 
oreis,  and  Stesimbrotus  expounded  the  deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  was 
disguised  from  the  eyes  of  the  common  observer  under  the  vail  of  an  ap- 
parently insignificant  tale.  So  old  is  the  allegorical  explanation,  a  foUy 
at  which  the  sober  Socrates  smiled,  which  Plato  refuted,  and  Aristarchus 

1  Nitzsch,  Anm.  z.  Odyss.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.  '  Be  Srevit.  Vita,  13, 

3  Orauert,  fiSer  d.  Horn.  Chxniz.  Rhem.  Mus.,  vol.  I.  *  Ihne,  p.  510,  seqq. 

»  Plitt.,  Alcii.,  p.  194,  D.  «  Gri/enlum,  Gesch.  do-  PMlologit,  vol.  i.,  p.  SOS. 
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opposed  with  all  his  might,  but  which,  nevertheless,  outlived  the  sound 
critical  study  of  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  thriven  luxuriantly 
even  dovi^n  to  the  present  day. 

IV.  A  more  scientific  study  was  bestowed  on  Homer  by  the  sophists 
of  Pericles's  age,  Prodicus,  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others.     There  are 

(even  traces  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  kn-opiai  and  Kitrns,  such  favor- 
j  ite  themes  with  the  Alexandrine  critics,  originated  with  these  sophists. 
I  Thus  the  study  of  Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  works'  must 
naturally  have  been  more  and  more  multiplied.  We  may  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  literary  men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and,  choosing  what  they  thought  best,  made  new  edi- 
tions (Siopfltio-eiy').  The  task  of  these  first  editors  was  not  an  easy  one. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is  known  by  vari- 
ous testimonies,  that  the  text  of  those  days  offered  enormous  discrepan- 
cies, not  paralleled  in  the  text  of  any  other  classical  vn-iter.  There  were 
passages  left  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so  altered  as  not  easily  to  be  rec- 
ognized ;  nothing,  in  short,  like  a  smooth  vulgate  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

V.  This  state  of  the  text  must  have  presented  immense  difiiculties  to 
the  first  editors  in  the  infancy  of  criticism.  Yet  these  early  editions  were 
valuable  to  the  Alexandreans,  as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient 
sources.  Two  only  are  known  to  us  through  the  scholia,  one  of  the  poet 
Antimachus,  and  the  famous  one  of  Aristotle  (^  e/t  toS  vdp6iriKos),  which 
Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a  splendid  case 
{vdpBrii)  on  all  his  expeditions.  Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scho- 
lia cd  kot'  Sj'Spa,  there  were  several  other  old  SiopBdcreLs  at  Alexandrea, 
under  the  name  of  at  /earct  irSKeis,  or  at  4k  irdAeav,  or  at  iroKiTiKal.  We 
know  six  of  them,  those  of  Massilia,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinope,  Cyprus,  and 
Crete.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  made  by  public  authority  in  the 
diiFerent  states  whose  names  they  bear ;  on  the  contrary,  as  'the  persons 
who  had  made  them  were  unknown,  they  were  called,  just  as  manuscript's 
are  now,  from  the  places  where  they  had  been  found. 

VI.  All  these  editions,  however,  were  only  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  and  systematic  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Ho- 
mer, which  began  with  Zenodotus  at  Alexandrea.  For  such  a  task  the 
times  after  Alexander  were  quite  fit.  Life  had  fled  from  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  ;  it  was  become  a  dead  body,  and  was  very  properly  car- 
ried into  Egypt,  there  to  be  embalmed,  and  safely  preserved  for  many  en- 
suing centuries.  It  was  the  task  of  men,  who,  like  Aristarohus,  could 
judge  of  poetry  without  being  able  to  write  any  themselves,  to  preserve 
carefully  that  which  was  extant,  to  clear  it  from  all  stains  and  corrup- 
tions, and  to  explain  what  was  no  longer  rooted  in  and  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  a  free  political  life,  and  therefore  was  become  unintel- 

'  ligible  to  all  but  the  learned. 

VII.  Three  men,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  pupils,  were 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host  of  scholars,  who  directed  their  attention 
either  occasionally  or  exclusively  to  the  study  and  criticism  of  the  Ho- 

1  Compare  Wolf,  Prolegom.,  p.  174. 
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meric  poems.  Zenodotus  laid  the  foundation  of  systematic  criticism  by 
establishing  two  rules  for  purifying  the  corrupted  text.  He  threw  out : 
1st,  whatever  was  contradictory  to,  or  not  necessarily  connected  with, 
the  whole  of  the  work ;  2d,  what  seemed  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  To  these  two  rules  his  followers,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus, 
added  two  more ;  they  rejected,  3d,  what  was  contrary  or  foreign  to  the 
customs  of  the  Homeric  Age ;  and,  4th,  what  did  not  agree  with  the  epic 
language  and  versification. 

VIII.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Zenodotus,  in  his  first  attempt, 
did  not  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  The  manner  in  which  he  cut 
out  long  passages,  arbitrarily  altered  others,  transposed,  and,  in  short, 
corrected  Homer's  text  as  he  would  have  done  his  own,  seemed  shock- 
ing to  all  sober  critics  of  later  times,  and  would  have  proved  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  text,  had  not  Aristophanes,  and  stiU  more  Aristarchus,  acted 
on  sounder  principles,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
Zenodotus.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  seems 
to  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  other  parts  of  Greek  literature, 
particularly  the  comic  poets,  than  with  Homer.  He  inserted  in  his  edi- 
tion many  of  the  verses  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Zenodotus,  and 
in  many  respects  laid  the  foundations  for  what  his  pupil  Aristarchus  ex- 
ecuted. 

IX.  The  reputation  of  Aristarchus  as  the  prince  of  grammarians  was 
so  great  throughout  the  whole  of  antiquity,  that,  before  the  publication  of 
the  Venetian  scholia  by  ViQoison,  v^e  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for  it. 
But  these  excellent  scholia,  which  have  chiefly  enabled  us  to  understand 
the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  teach  us  also  to  appreciate  their  great 
and  unrivalled  interpreter,  and  have  now  generally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  ambition  of  modem  critics  with  respect  to  Ho- 
mer is  to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarchus,  an  undertaking  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possible  by  one  of  the  most  competent  judges,  chiefly  through 
the  assistance  afforded  by  these  scholia.' 

X.  The  Ohdus  {60e\6s),  one  of  the  critical  marks  used  by  Aristarchus 
(-^),  and  invented,  like  the  accents,  hy  his  master  Aristophanes,  was  used 
for  the  aSeTTiffis,  i.  e.,  to  mark  those  verses  which  seemed  improper  and 
detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  which  Aristarchus  dared  not 
throw  out  of  the  text,  as  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  carelessness  of  the  author,  or  to  in- 
terpolations of  rhapsodists.  Those  verses  which  Aristarchus  was  con- 
vinced were  spurious  he  left  out  of  his  edition  altogether.  Aristarchus 
was  in  constant  opposition  to  Crates  of  MaUus,  the  founder  of  the  Perga- 
menian  school  of  grammar.  This  Crates  had  the  merit  of  transplanting 
the  study  of  literature  to  Rome. 

XL  In  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  most 
comprehensive  commentaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of 
preceding  Alexandrean  grammarians,  which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Under  Tiberius,  ApoUonius  Sophista  hved,  whose  Lexicon  Ho- 
mericym  is  very  valuable.  Apion,  a  pupil  of  Didymus,  was  of  much  less 
'  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi' Studiis  HoTnerids,  1833. 
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importance  than  is  generally  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Wolf. 
he  was  a  great  quack  and  an  impudent  boaster.  Longinus  and  his  pupil, 
Porphyrius,  of  whom  we  possess  some  tolerably  good  scholia,  were  of 
more  value.  The  Homeric  schoha  are  dispersed  in  various  MSS.  Com- 
plete collections  do  not  exist,  nor  are  they  desirable,  as  many  of  them 
are  utterly  useless.  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  were  published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  together  with  the  scho- 
lia to  the  Iliad  previously  published,  Ven.,  1788,  fol.  These  scholia  were 
reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  4to,  with 
an  appendix,  1826,  which  collection  contains  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Bachmann's  Scholia  ad  Homeri  Miadem, 
Lips.,  1835.  The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  publish- 
ed by  Buttmann,  Berl.,  1821,  mostly  taken  from  the  scholia  originally  pub- 
Ushed  by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  at  Milan,  in  1819.  The  extensive  commenta- 
ry of  Eustathius  is  a  compilation  destitute  of  judgment  and  of  taste,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now  lost. 

EDITIONS    OF    HOMER. 1 

XII.  The  old  editions  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  MSS.,  are  of  very  little  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  the  text,  for  which  we  must  apply  to  the  scholia.  The  Editio  PrincepSj^ 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Flor.,  1488,  fol.,  was  the  first  large  work  printed  in  Greek, 
one  psalm  only,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  having  preceded  This  edition  was  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Wolf  reckons  scarcely  seven  critical  editions  from  the  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  to  his  time.  That  of  H,  Stephanus,  in  Poet.  Gr<RC.  Princ.  her.  Carm.,  Paris,  1566, 
fol.,  was  one  of  the  best.  In  England,  the  edition  of  Barnes,  Cantab.,  1711,  2  vols.  4to  ; 
and  that  of  Clarke,  who  published  the  Iliad  in  1729,  and  the  Odyssey  in  1740,  were  gen- 
erally used  for  a  long  time,  and  often  reprinted.  The  latter  was  published,  with  addi- 
tions by  Ernesti,  Lips.,  1759-1764,  5  vols.  8vo.  This.edition  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
with  Wolf's  Prolegomena,  in  1814,  and  again  at  Leipzig,  in  1824. 

XIII.  A  new  period  began  with  Wolf's  second  edition,  Homeri  et  Homeridarum  Op,  et 
Rel.yHalis,  1794,  the  first  edition  (1784  and  1785)  being  merely  a  copy  of  the  vulgate. 
Along  with  the  second  edition  were  published  the  Prolegomena.  A  third  edition  was 
published  from  1804-1807.  It  is  very  much,  to  be  regretted  that  the  editions  of  Wolf  are 
without  commentaries  or  critical  notes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  many  cases 
on  what  grounds  he  adopted  his  readings,  which  differ  from  the  vulgate.  Heyne  began 
in  1802  to  publish  the  Iliad,  which  was  finished  in  eight  volumes,  and  was  most  severely  * 
and  unsparingly  reviewed  by  Wolf,  Voss,  and  Elchstadt,  in  the  Jenaer  Literatur  Zeitung, 
1803.    A  ninth  volume,  containing  the  Indices,  was  published  by  Grafenhan  in  1822. 

XIV.  The  best  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer  is  that  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843.  A  very 
good  edition  of  the  Iliad,  with  critical  notes,  was  given  by  Spitzner,  Gotha,  1832-1836, 
but  the  author  did  not  live  to  publish  his  explanatory  commentary.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent commentary  to  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad  by  Freytag,  Petersburg,  1837,  and  a 
more  extensive  one  by  Stadelmann,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1840- 
1844.  But  the  best  of  all  commentaries  which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Homeric  po- 
ems are  those  of  Nitzsch  on  the  Odyssey,  Hanover,  1825,  &c.,  of  which  the  three  volumes 
now  published  extend  only  as  far  as  the  twelfth  book.  The  latest  edition  of  Homer  for 
general  readers  is  that  from  the  press  of  Didot,  Paris,  1838,  containing  also  the  Cyclic 
fragments.  It  has  a  corrected  Latin  version,  but  no  commentary.  There  is  a  good 
school  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  German  notes  by  Cnisius,  Hanover,  1840, 
1842. 

XV.  The  most  valuable  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  Hymns  are  those  by  Ilgen,  Hal., 
1791,  and  Hermann,  Lips.,  1806.    The  Lexicon  Novum.  Homericum  {et  Pindaricum)  of 

'  Damm,  originally  published  at  Berlin  in  1765,  and  reprinted  at  London,  1827,  is  still  of 
1  Ihne,  p.  511. 
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some  v&lue,  though  the  author  was  destitute  of  all  sound  principles  of  criticism.  But  a 
far  more  important  work  (br  the  student  is  Bnttmann's  LexUogus,  Berlin,  1825  and  1837, 
translated  by  Fishlako,  London,  1840, 2d  ed.  A  complete  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
Homeric  poems  will  be  found  in  the  Biblwtheca  Homerica,  Hal.,  1837,  and  in  the  notes  to 
the  first  volume  of  Bode's  Geschichte  der  Heltettischen  Diclukunst. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— conttMMeA 

CYCLIC    POETS.' 

I.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contained  only  a  smedl  part  of  the  copious 
traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  war.  A  great  number  of  poets  under- 
took to  fill  up,  by  separate  poems,  the  whole  cycle  {kiik?ws)  of  the  events 
of  this  war,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  commonly  styled  the  Cy- 
clic poets  (KukXikoO.  The  series  terminated  with  the  death  of  Ulysses, 
this  event  being  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  cycle, 

II.  The  Cyclic  poems,  both  in  their  character  and  conception  of  the 
mythical  events,  were  very  different  from  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  These 
Cyclic  authors  can  not  even  have  been  called  Homeridae,  since  a  class  of 
persons  be.aring  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and  not  one  of  the  Cy- 
clic bards  is  called  a  Chian.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  Homeric 
rhapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant  recitation  of  the  ancient 
Homeric  poems  would  naturally  suggest  the  notion  of  continuing  them 
by  essays  of  their  own  in  a  similar  tone. 

III.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the  extracts  and  fragments  of  these 
poems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evident  that  their  authors  had  before 
them  copies  of  the  Hiad  and  Odysspy  in  their  complete  form,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events  as  those 
current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  ourselves,  and  that  they  merely  con- 
nected the  action  of  their  own  poems  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
these  two  epopees.  But,  notwithstanding  the  close  connection  which 
they  made  between  their  own  productions  and  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
notwithstanding  that  they  often  built  upon  particular  allusions  in  Homer, 
and  formed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own  poems,  still  their  man- 
ner of  treating  and  viewing  mythical  subjects  differs  so  widely  from  that 
of  Homer,  as  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  no  longer  in  progress  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  Cyclic  po- 
ets, but  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a  settled  form,  to  which  no  additions 
of  importance  were  afterward  made. 

IV.  The  CvpRi.i"  (ra  Ktiirpio  &n)),  in  eleven  books,  was  the  first,  in  the 
order  of  the  events  contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  relat- 
ing to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period  antecedent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Iliad,  to  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion. From  the  outline  given  by  Proclus,  and  from  the  extant  fragments, 
a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  structure  and  contents.     The  Earth, 

»  Midtar,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  64,  segq.    Compare  Mwe,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  248,  seqq.  ; 
Welcker,  Der  epische  Cychts,  &c. 
3  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Stasinus ;  Welckr*;  vol.  ii.,  p.  85,  seqq. 
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wearied  with  the  burden  of  the  degenerate  race  of  man,  entreats  Jupitei 
to  diminish  their  numbers.  He  grants  her  request,  and  prepares  two 
chief  agents  to  accomplish  it,  Helen  and  AchiUes,  the  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer furnishing  the  cause  of  the  contest,  and  the  sword  of  the  latter  the 
instrument  of  extermination.  The  events  succeeding  the  birth  of  Helen, 
or,  rather  (for  the  form  of  the  myth  is  varied),  her  being  sent  by  Jupiter 
to  Leda  to  bring  up,  and  the  marriage  of  Peleus,  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  were  related  at  great  length,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  itself  much  more  briefly,  the  latter  part  being  apparent- 
ly occupied  chiefly  with  those  previous  adventures  of  the  heroes  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Iliad.  It  concluded  with  the  following  somewhat 
clumsy  contrivance  to  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  the  Iliad :  the  war 
itself  is  not  found  to  be  murderous  enough  to  accomplish  the  object 
prayed  for  by  Earth,  and  in  order  to  effect  it  more  surely,  the  fresh  con- 
tention between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  is  stirred  up  by  Jupiter. 

V.  The  Cypria  was  attributed  by  some  of  tlie  ancient  writers  to  StasI- 
Nus  (Sraa-Tms)  of  Cyprus,  but  the  statements  on  the  subject  are  so  vari- 
ous, and  partake  so  much  of  conjecture,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  before  critical  inquiries  began,  the  poem  was  accepted  without 
question  as  a  work  of  Homer.  It  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the  times 
of  Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention  of  Stasinus, 
and  even  then  the  Cypria  is  ascribed  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating  and  in- 
definite manner.'  Proclus,  who  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  epic  cycle,"  not  only  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  ascribed  to  Stasinus, 
or  Hegesinas,  or  Homer,  but  what  he  and  others  say  of  Stasinus  only  adds 
new  doubts  to  those  which  already  beset  the  subject,  and  new  proofs  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  ancients  themselves  respecting  it. 

VI.  Stasinus  was  said  to  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  composed  the  Cypria,  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as  his 
daughter's  marriage  portion ;  manifestly  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
different  accounts,  which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus.^  Consider- 
ing the  immense  range  of  mythological  stories  which  we  know  the  po-, 
em  to  have  embraced,  there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  of  Bern- 
hardy,  that  it  was  a  work  of  many  times  and  many  hands.  Its  title  also 
was  not,  as  we  are  told,  derived  from  the  native  island  of  Stasinus,  but 
may  be  explained  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  Venus  (Kvirpis)  has  in 
the  general  action. 

VII.  Proceeding  next  to  the  Cyclic  poems  which  continued  the  Iliad,  we 
come  to  Aeotinus  of  Miletus,*  who  was  confessedly  a  very  ancient  poet; 
nay,  he  is  even  called  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus'  the  oldest  Grecian 
poet,  whence  some  writers  have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer;  but  the  ancients  who  have  assigned  to  him  any  certain  date 
agree  in  placing  him  about  the  comm-^ncement  of  the  Olympiads.     He  is 

'  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  35,  c ;  vili.,  p.  334 ;  xv.,  p.  682,  e. 

'^  Prod,,  Ckrestom,,  in  Gaisford'a  HepfuBst.  tt  Prod.,  p.  471,  sojiq. 

3  Prod,  I.  c. ;  Mlian.,  Y.  H.,  Ix.,  15. 

«  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. ;  Welcker,  vol.  i.,  p.  211,  sfr///.        •>  Ant.  Rom., ).,  68,  seiiq. 
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called  a  disciple  of  Homer ;  and,  from  all  we  know  about  him,  there  was 
scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who  deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  among  the  cyclic  poets.  There  were  in 
antiquity  two  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him,  namely,  the  jEthiepis  {AWimls)  and  'I\lov  irepirij. 

VIII.  The  ^thiopis  was  in  five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  son  of  Avnora,  king  of  the 
.(Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew  him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been 
preserved  by  Proclus.  The  'l\lov  irepcrfs,  or  Destruction  of  Ilium,  was  in 
two  books,  and  contained  a  description  of  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  the  subsequent  events,  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  The 
substance  of  this  poem  has  also  been  given  by  Proclus.  A  third  epic 
poem,  called  TiTovo/taxla,  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  and 
which  was  probably  the  first  poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by 
some  to  Arctinus,  by  others  to  Eumelus  of  Corinth.' 

IX.  Lesches,  or  Lescheus"  {Aiaxv't  Aetrxeis),  was  a  native  of  Pyrrha, 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mytilene.'  Hence  he 
is  called  a  MytUenean  or  Lesbian.  The  best  authorities  concur  in  placing 
him  in  the  time  of  Archilochus,  or  about  the  18th  Olympiad.  Tlie  ac- 
count, therefore,  which  we  find  in  ancient  authors  of  a  contest  between 
Arctinus  and  Lesches,  can  only  mean  that  the  later  competed  with  the 
earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  subjects,  and  not  that  they  were  con- 
temporaries, which  would  be  an  anachronism.  His  poem,  which  was  at- 
tributed by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  various  other  authors,  was 
called  the  Little  Eiai  ('lAicks  ^  ^Katratev,  or  'Wihs  lUK/xi).  It  consisted  of 
four  books,  according  to  Proclus,  who  has  preserved  an  extract  from  it. 
It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad ;  conse- 
quently, it  related  the  events  after  the  death  of  Hector,  the  fate  of  Ajax, 
the  exploits  of  PhUoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy.*  The  connection  of  events  was  necessarily 
loose  and  superficial,  and  without  any  unity"  of  subject.' 

X.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  and  Lesches,  and  the  Odyssey, 
came  the  epic  of  Agias,'  the  Troezenian,  divided  into  five  books,  and  en- 
titled Nostoi  (NtJo-Toi).  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  gave 
the  history  of  the  return  (ccSo-toi)  of  the  Grecians  from  Troy,  and  consisted 
of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Greeks  on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is,  with 
the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and  with  the  seizure  of  the  Palla- 
dium. Agias  WTOte  about  B.C.  710.  Some  writers  attributed  the  NiJo-toi 
to  Homer.'  Similar  poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written  by  oth- 
er poets  also."  Wherever  the  NdoToi,  however,  is  mentioned  without  a 
name,  we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of  Agias.' 

XI.  The  continuation  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  Tclegonia^'  {Tri^iyoi/ia)- 

'  Alhcn..  i.,p.  22;  vil.,  p.  277.      '  ffmM,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         '  Pausm.,  x.,  25,  5. 
♦  ArUt.,  Poet.,  23,  ed.  Bekker.     =  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lil.,Ji.  66.      =  Smillt,  Did.  Hiog.,  s.  v 
'  Suid.,  s.  V.  voaToi;  ArUliol.  Plamul.,  iv.,  30. 
8  Scliol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  xiii.,  31 ;  Athm.,  iv.,  p.  157 ;  be.,  p.  466. 

'  The  name  was  formerly  wrillen  Augias,  through  a  mistake  of  tlic  firsl  ctlilor  of  tile 
Exccrpla  ofProcliis  '»  ijmier.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit .  p  70 :  Wdcter,  vol.  ii  .  p.  301,  sf?//. 
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It  consisted  of  two  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
epic  cycle.  Ehgamon  (Eiyd/xuv)  of  CyKENE,  who  did  not  live  before  the 
53d  Olympiad,  is  named  as  the  author.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  after  the  fight  of  Ulysses  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  until  the 
death  of  Ulysses.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  preserved  by  Proclus. 
As  Eugamon  lived  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  made 
use  of  the  productions  of  earlier  poets  ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandrea  ex- 
pressly states  that  Eugamon  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole  epic 
poem  of  Musaeus,  entitled  "  Thcsprotis."  The  name  Telegonia  was  formed 
from  Telegonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  killed  his  father. 

XII.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Ihad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  war  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes ;  since  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  Greece,  particularly  Diomede  and  Sthenelus,  were  them- 
selves among  the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  a 
bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  contest  which, 
though  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  The  The- 
bdis,  which  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  5600  verses,  took  this  war  for  its 
subject,  and  originated  from  Argos.  The  Epigoni  ('^irlyovoi)  was  so  far 
a  second  part  of  the  Thehais,  that  it  was  sometimes  comprehended  under 
the  same  name.  Its  subject  was  the  second  expedition  against  Thebes, 
in  which  the  Epigoni  proved  successful.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  VERlOTl— continued. 

HESIOD. 

•  I.  Hesiod('Hit(oBos)^  wasone  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  and  we  possess 
respecting  his  personal  history  little  more  authentic  information  than  re- 
specting that  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  The  names  of  these  two  poets,  in  fact,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  two  poles  of  the  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  Homer  rep-  , 
resents  the  poetry,  or  school  of  poetry,  belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  bards,  which  was 
developed  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hehcon,-in  Boeotia,  and 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea. 

11.  The  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  poets,  or  their  re- 
spective schools,  consist  in  their  forms  of  versification  and  in  their  dia- 
lect, but  in  all  other  respects  they  move  in  totally  different  spheres  j  for 
the  Homeric  takes  for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  latter  thus  gives 
to  its  productions  an  ethical  and  reUgious  character  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone  suggests  an  advance  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  upon  that  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodic  poetry  are  of  a  later  date 

'  MiUler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  71.  a  Smilh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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than  the  age  of  Homer,  for  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  as  ancient  as 
the  Greek  nation  itself 

III.  But  we  must,  at  any  rate,  infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetry,  such  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  of  later  growth  than  the  Homeric  ;  an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  also  by  the  language  and  expressions  of  the  two 
schools.,  and  by  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  range  of  knowledge  being  much  more  extensive  in  the 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Hesiod  than  in  those  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer. Herodotus  and  others  regarded  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  contempo- 
raries, and  some  even  assigned  to  the  latter  an  earlier  date  than  the  for- 
mer ;}  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  that  Homer  was  the 
elder  of  the  two. 

IV.  Most  modem  critics  assume  that  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century  later 
than  Homer,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
some  ancient  writers,  who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  that 
is,  about  B.C.  735.  Respecting  the  life  of  the  poet  we  derive  some  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the'E/rya  Kalriiid- 
pat.  We  learii  from  that  poem"  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Ascra, 
in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  yEoUan  Cyma,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  poet  describes  himself^  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Helicon,  and  from  this,  eis  weU  as  from  the  fact  of  his  calling 
himself  an  aTi/iTyros,*  we  must  infer  that  he  belonged  to  an  humble  station, 
and  was  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  But  subsequently  his  circumstances 
seem  to  have  been  bettered,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  his  small  patrimony, 
which  was  decided  in  favor  of  Perses.' 

V.  Hesiod  seems  after  this  to  have  migrated  to  Orchomenus,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.'  At  Orchomenus  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  there  in  later  times.  What  we 
have  thus  far  stated  is  all  that  can  be  said  vrith  any  degree  of  certciinty 
about  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Among  the  apocryphal  stories  related  of  the 
bard  is  one  respecting  a  poetical  contest  between  him  and  Homer,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
King  Ampbidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or  Delos.'  The  story 
of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  stiU  extant  under  the  title  of 
'A76bi'  'OfiTipov  Kai  'HiTiiSov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian  who  lived  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  each  other  in  their  verses. 
The  author  of  this  production  pretends  to  know  the  whole  family  history 
of  Hesiod,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Apollo  him- 
self. These  legraids,  though  they  are  mere  fictions,  show  the  connection 
which  the  ancients  conceived  to  exist  between  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  {es- 
pecially the  Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and  bards,  which 
had  their  seats  inThrace  and  Pieria,  and  thence  spread  into  Boeotia,  where 

'  GelL,  m.,  11  ;  XYii.,  21  ;  Suid.,  s.  v.  'Ho-i'oSos.  '  v.  648,  seqq. 

3  'Hieog.,  23.  *  Op.  etDiei,  636.  '  Id.,  219,  261,  637. 

'  Find.  qp.  Prod.,  yeVos  'Hiridfiou,  p.  xUv.  ;  Hes.,  ed.  GGttl. 
'  Procbut,  I.  c,  p.  xliii. ,  Plul.,  Conv.  Sep.  Sap.,  10. 
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they  probably  formed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Hesiodic  poetry  was 
developed. 

VI.  The  differences  between  the  Homeric  and  the  Hesiodic  schools  of 
poetry  are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  recognized  in  ancient  times  no  less 
than  at  present,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  'Aytbv  'Oiiiipov  Koi  'Ho-iiiSou.'  In 
their  mode  of  delivery  the  poets  of  the  two  schools  likewise  differed ;  for 
while  the  Homeric  poems  were  recited  under  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithara,  those  of  Hesiod  were  recited  without  any  musical  instrument,  the 
reciter  holding  in  his  hand  only  a  branch  of  bay,  or  a  staff  {^dpSos,  a-Kfjir- 
Tpov).'  Another  point  of  difference  between  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
poetry  is  produced  by  certain  grammatical  forms  in  the  language  of  Hesiod, 
although  the  dialect  in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  same,  namely,  the  Ionic-epic,  which  had  become  estab- 
lished as  the  language  of  epic  poetry  through  the  influence  of  Homer. 

VII.  The  ancients  attributed  to  Hesiod  a  great  variety  of  works  ;  that 
is,  all  those  which  in  form  and  substance  answered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  seemed  to  be  of  a  common  origin.  We  shall 
subjoin  a  list  of  them,  beginning  with  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1.  "Ep^a  Kal  'Hfiepai,  or''Epya  simply,  commonly  called  Opera  et  Dies,  or 
"  Works  and  Days."  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,'  this  was  the  only  poem 
which  the  people  about  Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  Unes,  which  certain- 
ly appear  to  have  been  prefixed  by  a  later  hand.  There  are  also  several 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  be  later  interpolations  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  liigh  an- 
tiquity, though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist  only  of  disjointed  por- 
tions of  the  original.  It  is  written  in  the  most  homely  and  simple  style, 
with  scarcely  any  poetic  imagery  or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

A  poem  on  these  subjects  was  not,  of  course,  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  powerful  and  ruling  classes  in  Greece  at  the  time,  and  made  the  Spar- 
tan Cleomenes  contemptuously  call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  Helots,  in  contrast 
with  Homer,  the  deUght  of  the  warrior.*  Afterward,  however,  when  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Heroic  Ages  subsided,  and  peaceful  pursuits  began 
to  be  held  in  higher  esteem,  the  poet  of  the  plough  rose  from  his  obscu- 
rity, and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage  ;  nay,  the  very  contrast  with  the  he- 
roic poetry  may  have  contributed  to  raise  his  fame,  except,  indeed,  with 
such  martial  spirits  as  Cleomenes.  At  all  events,  the  poem,  notwithstand- 
ing its  want  of  unity,  and  the  incoherence  of  its  parts,  gives  us  an  attract- 
ive picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  life,  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  domestic  relations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem,  from  v.  750  to  828,  is  a  sort  of  calendar, 
and  was  probably  appended  to  it  in  later  times  ;  and  the  addition  koI  V^- 

'  p.  248,  eel.  Gittling.  2  Hesiod.,  Tlieog.,  30;  Pans.,  ix.,  30  ;  x  ,  7,  2. 

=  Paus.,  ix,,  31,  3.  4  PM..  Apoplitli.  Lac.  Cleom.,  i. 
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pai,  in  the  title  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  added  in  consequence  of 
this  appendage,  for  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called  "Epya.  It  wonld 
farther  seem  that  three  distinct  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  namely : 
1.  The  fable  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (v.  47-105) ;  2.  On  the  Ages  of 
the  World,  which  are  designated  by  the  neimeis  of  metals  (v.  109-201) ; 
and,  3.  A  Description  of  Winter  (v.  504-558).  The  first  two  of  these  poems 
are  not  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  as  the  third,  which  is 
manifestly  the  most  recent  production  of  all,  and  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hesiod.  That  which  remains,  after  the  deduction  of  these  probable  In- 
terpolations, consists  of  a  collection  of  maxims,  proverbs,  and  wise  say- 
ings, containing  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  some 
of  these  yvaixai  or  fnroBriiau  may  be  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself.' 

2.  0EO7oj/(o,  or  "  Thepgony."  This  poem  was,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen  to  be  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's.  It  presents,  indeed,  great  differences  from  the  preced- 
ing one,  its  very  subject  being  apparently  foreign  to  the  homely  author 
of  the  'Ep7o.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians,  however,  especially  Zenod- 
otus  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness," 
though  their  opinion  can  not  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  poem  contained  nothing  that  was  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus  much  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted,  that 
the  "  Theogony"  is  not  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as  the  ''Epya,  and 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

The  "  Theogony"  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  ap- 
pears personified  in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  whereby 
the  poem  enters  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  Homeric  epics. 
The  whole  poem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  The  Cosmogony, 
which  widely  differs  from  the  simple  Homeric  notion,^  and  afterward 
served  as  the  ground-work  for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  as  contain- 
ing in  an  allegorical  form  all  the  physical  wisdom  that  they  were  able  to 
propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was  behoved  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  profound  philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  which  he  was  uttering. 
The  Cosmogony  extends  from  v.  116  to  452  ;  2.  The  Theogony,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  iirom  v.  453  to  962 ;  and,  3.  The  last  portion,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  heroogony,  being  an  account  of  the  heroes  bom  from  mortal 
mothers,  whose  charms  had  drawn  the  immortals  from  Olympus.  This 
part  is  very  brief,  extending  only  from  v.  963  to  1021,  and  forms  the 
transition  to  the  Eaa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

If  we  ask  for  the  sources  from  which  the  author  of  the  Theogony  drew 
his  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods,  the  an- 
swer can  not  be  much  more  than  a  conjecture,  "for  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formatioii  on  the  point.    Herodotus  asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  made 

i  JsocT.  c.  NicacLj  p.  23,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Liician.^  Dial,  de  Hes.^  i.,  8. 

a  Schol.  Tenet,  ad  K,  xviii.,  39.  '  n.,  xiv.,  200. 
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the  Theogony  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  in  particular, 
this  probably  means  that  Hesiod  collected  and  combined  into  a  system  the 
various  local  legends,  especially  of  northern  Greece,  such  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus 
farther  obUges  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  theology,  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  definite  forms,  whereas 
Hesiod  strives  to  anthropomorphize  all  of  them,  the  ancient  elementary 
gods,  as  well  as  the  later  dynasties  of  Saturn  and  Jove.  Now  both  the 
system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms  under  which  he  conceived  them  after- 
ward 'became  firmly  established  in  Greece,  and,  considered  in  this  way, 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  perfectly  correct. 

Whether  the  form  in  which  the  Theogony  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
original  and  genuine  one,  and  whether  it  is  complete  or  only  a  fragment, 
is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  modern  times.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic 
school  and  the  rh'apsbdists  introduced -various  interpolations,  which  pro- 
duced many  of  the  inequalities,  both  in  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
poem,  which  we  now  perceive ;  many  parts,  also,  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  exist  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent introductions  to  the  Theogony,  and  that,  consequently,  there  ex- 
isted as  many  different  recensions  and  editions  of  it.  But  as  our  present 
form  itself  belongs  to  a  very  early  date,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
determine  what  part  of  it  formed  the  original  kernel,  and  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  later  addition  or  interpolation.' 

3.  'Hoioi,  or  ridiai  fiejcSXat,  also  called  KardKoyot  yvyaiKuv.  The  name 
ilo7at  was  derived,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  from  the  fact 
that  the  heroines,  who,  by  their  connection  with  the  immortal  gods,  had 
become  the  mothers  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  were  introduced  into 
the  poem  by  the  expression  i)  o'ln,  "  or  such  as."  The  poem  itself,  which 
is  lost,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  books,  the  last  of  which  was  by 
far  the  longest,  and  was  hence  called  ijom  ij.eydh.ai,  whereas  the  titles 
Kardhoyoi,  or  rjoiai,  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  poetry,  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  had  thus  be- 
come the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in  the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom 
the  ruhng  families  derived  their  origin.  The  work  thus  contained  the 
genealogies  or  pedigrees  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  families.  Whether 
the  EcEa3  or  Gatalogi  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet,  was  a  dis- 
puted point  among  the  ancients  themselves." 

4.  'Aa-irls  'HpcacKeovs,  or  "  Shield  of  Hercules,"  a  poem  on  the  combat  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield. 
This  description  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  account  of  the  shield  of 
AchUles,  but  is  done  with  much  less  skill  and  ability.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a  poem,  originally  belonged 
to  the  Eoea;. 

5.  Alylfuos,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  several  books  or  rhapsodies,  on 

'  Compare  Creuzer  und  Hermann,  Briefe  Uber  Ham.  und  Hes.,  Heidfilb.,  1817,  8vo , 
Skkler,  Cadmus,  &c.,  Hildburg.,  1818,  4to. 
=  Schol.  ad  ApBll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  181 ;  Sckol.  ad  Hes.,  Theog.,  142. 
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the  Story  of  jEgimius,  the  famous  ancestral  hero  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Dorians  in  general.  Some  of  the  ancients  at- 
tributed this  poem  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.'    A  few  fragments  alone  remain. 

6.  me\aiiToSta,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  at  least  three  books,  and 
containing  the  stories  about  the  seer  Melampus.  It  was  thus  of  a  smiilar 
character  with  the  poems  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroic  fami- 
lies of  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  ancients  denied  that  this  was  an  Hesi- 
odic  poem."    Fragments  alone  have  reached  us. 

7.  'EI^TTjo-is  M  repanv.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  Hesiodic  work  by 
Pausanias,^  and  is  distinguished  by  him  from  another  entitled  ^wn  ftavriKci  ,- 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  were  identical  with,  or  portions  of,  an 
astronomical  work,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  under  the  title  of  atrrpmii  pifi\os, 
or  ci.(TTpo\oyla.''    We  have  some  fragments  remaining. 

8.  Xelpotvos  inoBrjKat.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
'Epya.    A  few  fragments  remain. 

VIII.  The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  the  Theogony,  were  looked  up 
to  by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times  as  great  authority  in  theological 
and  philosophical  matters,  and  philosophers  of  nearly  every  school  at- 
tempted, by  various  modes  of  interpretation,  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between, the  statements  of  Hesiod  and  their  own  theories.  The  scholars 
of  Alexandrea  and  of  other  cities,  such  as  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Crates  of  Mahus,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Seleucus  of  Alexandrea, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  criticism 
and  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod ;  but  all  their  works  on  this  poet 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  remarks  contained  in  the 
scholia  on  Hesiod,  now  extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authors  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
grammarians.  The  scholia  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus  (though  only  in 
an  abridged  form),  of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  and  Moschopulus,  on  the  'Epya, 
and  introductioijs  on  the  life  of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant.  The  scholia  on 
the  Theogony  are  a  compilation  from"  earlier  and  later  conmientators. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  is  that  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gaisford's  Poeice  Graci  Minores. 

EDITIONS    OF    HESIOD.S 

IX.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  was  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1493,  fol.,  to- 
gether with  Isocratea  and  some  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus.  The  next  edition  is  that  in 
the  collection  of  gnomic  and  hucolic  poems,  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1495. 
The  first  separate  edition  is  that  of  Junta,  Florence,  1515,  and  again  1540,  8vo.  The  first 
edition  that  contains  the  Greek  scholia  is  that  of  Trincavellus,  Venice,  1537,  4to,  and 
more  complete  at  Cologne,  1542,  8vo,  and  Frankfurt,  1591,  8vo.  The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Dan.  lleinsius,  Amsterdam,  1667,  8vo,  with 
lectiones  HesiodecB  and  notes  by  Scaliger  and  Guietus :  it  was  reprinted  by  Leclerc  in 
1701, 8vo ;  of  Th.  Robinson,  Oxford,  1737,  4to ;  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1746,  8vo  ;  of  Loes- 
ner,  Leipzig,  1778,  8to,  containing  all  that  his  predecessors  had  accumulated,  together 
with  some  new  remarks;  of  Gaisford,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  PoetcB  GrtBci MinoreSf 
where  some  new  manuscripts  are  collated ;  and  of  Gottling,  Gotha  and  Erftirt,  1831,  8vo 
(2d  ed.,  1843),  with  good  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  A  revision  of  the  text  by  Loers, 
with  Latin  version,  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  GrBcca  of  Didot,  Paris,  1840.    The  *Ep-ya  were 

'  ApoUod.,  ii.,  1,  3 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  46.  '  Perns.,  ix.,  31,  4.  '  Id.  ib. 

•  Athcn.,  xi.,  p.  491 ;  Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Orac,  18.      '  Srmtlt,  Diet.  Biagr.,  j.  u. 
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edited  also  by  Brunck,  in  his  Poetce  Gnomid  and  other  collections.  The  Theogony  was 
edited  separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1783,  and  by  Van  Lennep,  Amsterdam,  1843,  Syo, 
with  a  very  useful  commentary.  There  are  also  two  good  editions  of  the  'AoTrts,  the  one 
by  Heinrich,  Breslau,  1802, 8vo,  with  an  introduction,  scholia,  and  commentary ;  and  the 
other  by  Ranke,  Quedlinburg,  1840,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— contirawc* 

MISCELLANEOUS    EPIC    POETRY    OF    THIS    PERIOD. • 

1.  Great  as  was  the  number  of  poems  which  in  ancient  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  connected  in  the  way  of  supplement 
or  continuation  with  the  IHad  and  Odyssey,  and  also  of  those  which  were 
included  under  the  all-comprehensive  name  of  Hesiod,  yet  these  formed 
only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  epic  literature  of  the  early  Greeks.  Of 
the  others,  some  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  amount  of  Homeric 
unity  of  structure,  others  were  but  metrical  chronicles.  Their  authors 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  selection  of  their  mythical  subjects 
and  in  general  style  and  phraseology,  to  have  conformed  to  the  old  con- 
ventional standard  of  epic  mannerism. 

II.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  efforts  are  observable 
on  the  part  of  Pisander,  Epimenides,  and  other  poetically  gifted  disciples 
of  the  popular  schools  of  religious  mysticism,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  Epic  Muse  in  promulgating  their  doctrines,  to  enliven  the  prevailing 
monotony,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  partly  by  bolder 
methods  of  working  up  those  transmitted  by  their  predecessors.  Few  of 
these  works,  however,  enjoyed  any  great  celebrity  or  popularity  with  the 
later  Hellenic  public.  Several  had  perished  even  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  or  were  no  longer  familiar  in  the  original  text  to 
the  authors  by  whom  they  were  cited  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  lim- 
ited stock  of  fragments,  the  whole  are  now  entirely  lost.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  ones  among  these  writers. 

III.^l.  CiNJETHON^  {KivalBaiv),  of  Lacedajmon,  is  placed  by  Eusebius'  in 
B.C.  765.  He  was  the  author  of:  1.  Tdegonia  (Tri\eyoyia),  which  gave 
the  history  of  Ulysses,  from  the  point  where  the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his 
death.*  2.  Genealogies,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Pausanias,' 
and  which  must  consequently  have  been  extant  in  A.D.  175.  3.  Heraclea 
(,'Hpiic\€ia),  containing  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules."  4.  Qldi- 
■poiia  (fl'iSmoUa),  the  adventures  of  GEdipus ;  ascribed  to  Cinaethon  in  an 
ancient  inscription,  but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  uncer- 
tain.' 5.  The  Little  Bind  ('IA.1&J  /juxpi),  attributed  by  some  to  Cina3thon, 
though  more  correctly  by  others  to  Lesches,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  the  Cyclic  poets. 

2.  EuMELus  (Eu/i?)\os),  of  Corinth,  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of  the 

I  MuUer,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  100 ;  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  445,  seq. 
=  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Cliron.,  01.  3,  i.  1  Euseb.,  I,  c. 

"  Fam.,  ii.,  3,  7 ;  ii.,  18,  5 ;  iv.,  2,  1,  &c.  »  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rliod.,  i.,  1367. 

'  I'aus.,  ix,,  5,  6 ;  Sclwl  ad  Eurif.,  Phoen.,  1760. 
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Bacchiadffi,  flourished  about  761-744  B.C.  Eusebius  makes  him  contem- 
porary with  Arctinus.  Those  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  which  appear 
pretty  certainly  genuine  were  genealogical  and  historical  legends.  To 
this  class  belonged  his  Gorinthimi  History  {KopivBuuci) ;'  his  Europia  (EuptS- 
irio),  or  legend  of  Europa;  and  his  IlposiiSioi'  ^s  AtjKov,'  a  strain  which  he 
had  composed  for  the  Messenians,  for  a  sacred  mission  to  the  temple  of 
Delos.  He  also  wrote  Bougonia  (BouyoWo),  a  poem  on  bees,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Povy6i'M  and  Povyeveis.^  Some  writers  ascribed  to  him  a 
Teravofmxia,  which  was  also  attributed  to  Arctinus.'  The  CycUc  poem 
on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  is  ascribed  to  Eumelus  by  a  scho- 
Uast  on  Pindar,  who  writes  the  name  wrongly,  Enmolpus. 

3.  Antimachus  {'AvTl/iaxos),  of  Teos,  an  epic  poet  of  great  antiquity, 
but  of  httle  celebrity.  Plutarch*  cites  liim  as  hafing  mentioned,  contem- 
poraneously it  must  be  understood,  the  eclipse  which  happened  on  the  20th 
of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  B.C.  753;  the  date  assign- 
ed to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  title  of  no  work  by  this  poet  has  been 
preserved,  and  but  a  single  verse  is  quoted,  in  condemnation  of  bribery. 

4.  Asius  ("Ao-ios),  of  Samos,*  ranks  among  the  more  ancient  epic  poets 
of  the  genealogical  order,  but  no  specific  date  is  connected  with  liis  name, 
nor  are  his  works  mentioned  under  any  other  titles  than  the  general  one 
of  genealogies.  He  lived  in  all  probabiUty  about  B.C.  700.  He  seems 
to  have  treated  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  episodes,  it  may  be  presumed, 
illustrative  of  local  and  family  history.  The  longest  extant  passage  gives 
a  glowing  and  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Samian 
ladies  adveincing  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Jimo,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  festive  pomp  of  diction  in  good  keeping  with  the  subject."* 

5.  PisANDEE  (llfiiraySpos),  of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted epic  poet  of  this  period  next  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  he  ranks, 
accordingly,  next  to  them  in  the  epic  canon  of  Alexandrea.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  648-645.  Pisander  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  in  two  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  ■was  called  Heraclea 
(*Hpi£K\«n),  and  Clement  of  Alexandrea'  accuses  bim  of  having  taken  it 
entirely  from  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus.  In  this  poem,  Hercules  was  for 
the  first  time  represented  as  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the 
lion's  skin,  instead  of  the  usual  armor  of  the. heroic  period ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Miiller  suggests,  that  Pisander  was  also  the  first  that  fixed 
the  number  of  the  hero's  labors  at  twelve.'  Only  a  few  lines  of  this 
poem  have  been  preserved  ;  two  are  given  us  by  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes,' and  another  by  Stob8eus.'°  Other  poems  which  were  ascribed 
to  Pisander  were,  as  we  leain  from  Suidas,  spurious,  having  been  com- 
posed chiefly  by  Aristeas.  Pisander  of  Camirus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Pisander  of  Laranda,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  A.D.  222-235." 

1  Pmis.,  u.,  1, 1 ;  u.,  3,  8  ;  Sehol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  i.,  148.      ^  Paus.,  iv.,  4, 1 ;  v.,  ]9,  2. 
3  Varro,  R.  K.,  ii.,  5,  5,  ed.  Schneid.  ♦  Y)t.  Rom.,  li.  =  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  125. 

«  MnUer,  Hist.Gr.  Lit.,  p.  102.  '  Strom.,  vi.,  p.  266,  ed.  Syllmrg. 

8  Strab.,  XV.,  p.  68S ;  Suid.,  s.  v.  IteiVaj^poi.  '  Xui.,  1034. 

'»  FlorU.,  xii.,  6.  n  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  ■• 
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6.  Epimenides'  ('^.m/ievlSris)  was  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  bi- 
ography" is  partly  connected  with  the  realities  of  history,  and  partly  en- 
veloped in  the  mists  of  fable.  Numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  attributed  to  him,  though  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have 
been  genuine  productions  of  Epimenides ;  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
certainly  not  an  age  of  prose  composition  in  Greece.  All  that  tradition 
has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  that  we  ought  to  rank  him  in  the 
class  of  priestly  bards  and  sages,  who  are  generally  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Orphici ;  for  every  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  of  a  priestly  or  relig- 
ious nature :  he  was  a  purifying  priest,  of  superhuman  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  acquainted  also  with  the  healing  pow- 
ers of  plants.  These  notions  about  Epimenides  were  propagated  through- 
out antiquity,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  charm  attached  to 
his  name  that  so  many  works  were  ascribed  to  him.  Diogenes  Laertius' 
notices  as  prose  works  of  his,  one  on  sacrifices,  and  another  on  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  Crete.  Among  his  poetic  productions  were  Xpjjo-- 
iuoi,  "  Oracles,"  and  KaBap/iol,*  "  Hymns  of  Purification."  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  the  TeVeo-is  and  &coyovia  of  the  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  in  5000  verses,  the  epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in 
6500,  and  the  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  in  4000  verses ;  all  of 
which  works  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There  can  not,  however,  be 
any  doubt  but  that  there  existed  in  antiquity  certain  old-fashioned  poems 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression  'EniJieylSewv  Sepiia  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  any  thing  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  curious. 
An  allusion  to  Epimenides  seems  to  be  made  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.' 

7.  Aeisteas  ('Apio-reaj),  of  Proconnesus,  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
mysterious  class  with  Epimenides,  and  his  age,  in  so  far  as  a  real  person- 
ality can  be  assigned  him,  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  latter.  The 
accounts  of  his  hfe  are  full  of  fable.  Herodotus  calls  him  the  inspired 
bard  of  Apollo  (<poiP6?MfarTos).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  the 
countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythic  nations,  and  on  his 
return  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  to  ' hpiiiAairem, " 
"in  which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had  seen  or  pretended 
to  have  seen.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  full  of  marvellous  stories, 
but  was  nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical information.  Still  it  was  an  epic  poem,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients ;  but  it  fell  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Thirteen 
hexameter  verses  from  it  are  preserved  by  Longinus. 

Editions. — The  most  complete  collection  of  the  iYagments  of  the  minor  Epic  poets  is  by 
Diintzer,  Die  Fragmente  der  epischen  Poesie  der  Griecken  bis  zur  Zeit  Alexander's  des  Gros- 
sen,  Koln,  1840  ;  and  Nachirag^  &c.,  lb.,  1841 :  others  are  given  by  Dubner  in  the  edition 
of  Hesiod  and  the  minor  Epic  poets  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Graeca  ;  and  by  MarckschefFel  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Heaiod,  Eumelus,  CintEthon,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1840. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  2  Di^g^  Laert.,  i.,  10  ;  i.,  109  ;  Pint.,  Yit.  Sol.,  12. 

3  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  112.  *  Suid.,  s.  v.  'EmiJ.evCSrit.  »  Chap,  i.,  t.  12. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— conttnuai. 

LYRIC    POETRY. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  According  to  the  subdivision  that  has  been  laid  down  by  us,  Lyric 
composition  is  considered  to  comprise  every  poetical  work  not  embodied 
in  hexameter  verse,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  elegiac  and  iambic,  in 
addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  this  period. 

II.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  or  the 
20th  Olympiad,  the  epic  was  the  only  kind  of  poetry  in  Greece,  and  the 
hexameter  the  only  kind  of  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtless  there  were,  especially  in  connection 
vrith  different  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds,  and  measures  of  a  Ughter 
movement,  according  to  which  dances  Of  a  sprightly  character  could  be 
executed ;  but  these  as  yet  did  not  form  a  finished  style  of  poetry,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a  local  interest,  confined  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
particulsir  districts. 

III.  In  all  musical  and  poetical  contests,  the  solemn  and  majestic  tone 
of  the  epopee  and  the  epic  hymn  alone  prevailed ;  and  the  soothing  pla- 
cidity which  these  lays  imparted  to  the  mind  was  the  only  feeUhg  which 
had  found  its  satisfactory  poetical  expression.  As  yet  the  heart,  agitated 
by  joy  and  grief,  by  love  and  anger,  could  not  give  utterance  to  its  lament 
for  the  lost,  its  longing  after  the  absent,  its  care  for  the  present,  in  appro- 
priate forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feelings  were  still  without 
the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone  confer.  The  epopee  kept 
the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  former  generation  of  heroes, 
which  it  could  view  vrith  sympathy  and  interest,  but  not  with  passionate 
emotion.  And  although,  in  the  economical  poem  of  Hesiod,  the  cares  and 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  epic  work, 
yet  this  was  only  a  partial  descent  irom  the  lofty  career  of  epic  poetry ; 
for  it  immediately  rose  again  from  this  lowly  region,  and  celebrated  in 
solemn  strains  the  order  of  the  universe. 

IV.  This  exclusive  prevalence  of  epic  poetry  *as  also  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  political  state  of  Greece  at  the  time.  The  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  the  epic  poems  must,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  have  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  princes  who  derived  their  race  from  the  he- 
roes of  the  mythical  age,  as  was  the  case  with  aU  the  royal  families  of 
early  times.  This  rule  of  hereditary  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and 
from  this  period  it  graduEilly  disappeared  ;  at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more 
violent  revolutions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

1  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit,  p.  104. 
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V.  The  republican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  families  were  de- 
prived of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favorable  to  a  free 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and,  in  general,  to  a  stronger  development  of 
each  man's  individuality.  Hence  the  poet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subject,  and  was  only  the  mirror 
in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reflected,  now 
comes  before  the  people  as  a  man  with  thoughts  and  objects  of  his  own ; 
and  gives  free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in  elegiac  and 
iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambic,  those  two  contemporary  and 
cognate  species  of  poetry.  Originated  with  Ionic  poets,  and  (as  far  as  we 
are  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  states,  so  again  the  remains  and  accounts 
of  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands,  in  the  first  period  of 
their  republican  constitution.' 

I.     ELEGIAC     VEKSE.' 

VI.  We  may  safely  assume,  by  reference  both  to  the  general  law  of 
human  invention,  and  to  the  discriminating  taste  which  marks  the  devel- 
opment of  art  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  elegiac  distich,  namely,  an  hex- 
ameter followed  by  a  pentameter,  was  called  into  existence  by  the  object 
to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  that  of  modifying  the  old  dactylic  metre  to 
familiar  epigrammatic  purposes  ;  for  the  obyious  eiTect  of  this  combina- 
tion of  the  longer  and  shorter  measures,  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  abrupt- 
ness in  the  central  caesura  of  the  latter,  and  in  its  closing  foot,  or  cata- 
lexis,  is  to  impart  a  certain  emphatic  point  to  the  entire  period. 

VII.  The  Elegy  or  elegiac  poem  (^\£7€ia)  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
tich in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  subject ;  and  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  this  branch  of  composition  is  to  express  concisely  and 
emphatically,  in  the  case  of  the  single  distich,  a  certain  statement  or 
maxim ;  in  that  of  the  prolonged  elegy,  a  series  of  similar  statements  or 
maxims. 

VIII.  Each  pentameter  couplet  ought  obviously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Elegiac  Muse,  either  itself  to  comprise  a  distinct  clause  or  period  of  the 
sense,  or  at  least  to  form  a  subdivision  of  another  more  comprehensive 
clause  or  head  of  argument,  terminating  in  a  pentameter  verse ;  in  other 
words,  every  full  pause  in  the  sense  ought  to  coincide  with  a  fuU  pause 
in  the  measure.  Where  a  continuous  head  of  the  subject  runs  through 
the  close  of  one  distich  into  the  commencement  of  another,  there  results 
a  palpable  incongruity,  which  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  the  ensu- 
ing pause  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  distich,  whether  at  the  close  of 
the  hexameter  or  in  the  middle  of  either  verse.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  elegy  disqualified  by  its  epigrammatic  spirit  for  continuous  narrative, 
but  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere  comparative  brevity  is  essential  to  the 
fuU  effect  of  an  elegiac  poem.  However  carefully,  therefore,  this  real  im- 
propriety may  be- smoothed  over  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet,  the  discern- 
ing critic  must,  in  his  own  experience,  have  felt  how  much  superior  is  the 
effect  of  the  elegiac  measure  in  the  pointed  epigram,  and  other  concise 

1  Midler,  I  c.  =  Mure,  Cril.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16,  seqq.  ;  Muller,  I.  c. 
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and  pithy  compositions,  than  in  prolonged  poetical  narratives  or  moral 
dissertations.' 

IX.  The  word  iKpyeTov,  as  used  by  the  best  writers,  like  the  word  ?iroi, 
refers  not  to  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but  simply  to  its  form,  and  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  means  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  making  together  a  distich ;  and  an  elegeia  {iKeyila)  is  a 
poem  made  up  of  such  distichs.  The  word  iheyeiop,  however,  is  itself 
only  a  derivative  from  a  simpler  word,  namely,  ^\syos.  This  parent  term 
f\eYos,  as  we  learn  from  the  united  testimofiy  of  the  ancient  critics,  al- 
though its  own  etymology  is  quite  uncertain,  denoted,  in  its  earUest  usjige, 
what  had  reference  to  mourning  or  sorrow.  It  means,  properly,  a  strain 
of  lament,  without  any  determinate  reference  to  a  metrical  form ;  thus, 
for  example,  in  Aristophanes,  the  nightingale  sings  an  elegos  for  her  lost 
Itys  ;.and  in  Euripides,  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher,  sings  an  elegos  for  her 
husband"Ceyx ;  in  both  which  passages  the  word  has  this  general  sense." 

X.  To  this  view,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  extant  elegiac 
compositions  of  remote  antiquity  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  style  quite  op- 
posite to  either  the  fimebrial  or  the  epigrammatic,  being  chiefly  martial  or 
patriotic  appeals,  often  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the  poet's  fel- 
low-citizens in  times  of  pubhc  emergency.  These  poems,  however,  wliile 
possibly  the  oldest  ascertained  specimens  of  pentameter  style,  can  not 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  the  taste  or  practice  in  which  that 
style  originated.  The  distinction  between  what  may  formerly  have  ex- 
isted emd  what  has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  is  one  of  essential  im- 
portance in  questions  of  this  natme.  The  elegy  in  the  yrorks  of  CaUinus, 
Archilochus,  and  Tyrtsus,  its  earliest  professional  votaries,  already  ap- 
pears in  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  implying  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious practice,  and  consequent  modification  of  its  primitive  use.  Their 
compositions  stand  to  its  first  beginnings  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  the  earher  efforts  of  the  Epic  Muse.' 

XI.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  argue  from  the  actual  priority  of  the  lUad 
that  the  first  poem  in  hexameter  verse  was  a  finished  epopee,  as  from  the 
existing  compositions  of  CaUinus,  admitting  him  to  be  the  most  ancient 
author  in  this  style,  that  the  first  elegy  vyas  a  martial  or  political  ode. 
For  the  great  antiquity  of  the  elegy,  however,  in  its  apphcation  to  what  has 
here  been  assumed  to  be  its  original  object,  appeal  may  be  made  to  Archil- 
ochus, an  author  of  the  same  age  as  CaUinus,  but  of  feir  more  varied 
genius.  The  remains  of  ArchUochus,  while  exhibiting  the  mesisure  in  its 
adaptation  to  every  variety  of  subject,  plaintive,  martial,  and  satirical, 
offer,  together  with  several  elegies  of  a  funebrial  character,  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  those  of  the  epigrEmm[iatio  order. 

XII.  But,  even  did  the  works  of  these  earher  poets  fiimish  no  distinct 
proof  of  this  presumed  original  destination  of  the  measure,  there  remains 
another  more  competent  source  of  fllustration  in  the  sepulchral  or  votive 
dedications  of  the  same  era.  The  existing  relics  of  this  class,  though  scan- 
ty in  the  ratio  of  their  antiquity,  yet  form  a  more  or  less  continuous  series 
of  evidence,  that,  during  this  whole  early  period,  from  an  epoch  equal  or  lit- 

1  Mure,  I.  c.  =  Miller,  I.  c.  '  M«re,  I  c. 
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tie  inferior  to  that  of  the  poets  above  cited,  the  pentameter  was  the  meas- 
ure exclusively  preferred  in  monumental  inscriptions.'  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  eminent  elegiac  writers. 

1.  Callinus^  (KaX^ivos),  of  Ephesus,  ranks  among  the  earliest  elegiac 
poets  of  whose  compositions  any  portions  are  stUl  extant.  As  regards 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  statement,  and  the  an- 
cients themselves  endeavored  to  deterrnine  it  from  the  historical  allusions 
which  they  found  in  his  elegies.  From  Strabo,'  it  is  evident  that  Callinus, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  as  still  exist- 
ing, and  at  war  with  the  Ephesians.  Now  we  know  that  Magnesia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe,  in  B.C.  727,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  poem  referred  to  by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to 
that  year,  perhaps  about  B.C.  730,  or  shortly  before  Archilochus,  who,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  poems,  mentioned  the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Cal- 
linus himself,  however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that  event ;  for 
there  is  a  line  of  his*  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Sardis 
by  the  Cimmerians  about  B.C.  678.  If  this  calculation  be  correct,  Calli- 
nus must  have  beeii  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  took  a  part.  We  pos- 
sess only  a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but  among  them 
there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which  forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  extant.' 
In  this  fragment  the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and  perse- 
verance against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Mag- 
nesians,  but  the  fourth  line  of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This  elegy  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  gives  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  of  CaUinus.  It  is 
printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  "  Poetse  Greeci  Minores."  All  the 
fragments  of  Callinus  are  collected  in  Bach's  Callini,  Tyrtcei,  et  Asii  Frag- 
menta,  Leipzig,  1831, 8vo,  and  Bergk's  Poetm  Lyrici  Greed,  p.  303,  segq. 

2.  Tykt^us'  {Tvpralos  or  Tipratos),  contemporary  with  Callinus,  and 
probably  a  few  years  younger.  His  age  is  determined  by  the  second 
Messenian  war,  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  According  to  the  older  tradition, 
the  Spartans,  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus  to  conquer 
their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose  Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.'  Later 
writers,'  however,  embeUish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when 
applied  to  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purpose- 
ly sent  as  the  most  inefRcient  leader  they  could  select,  being  unwiUing  to 
assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  extending  their  dominion  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  but  little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would  achieve 
that  victory  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring 
to.    Many  modem  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 

1  Mure,  I.  c-  2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  u.  3  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  647. 

*  Fragm.  2.    Compare  fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk.  s  Stoimus,  FlorU.,  li.,  19. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  ^  Jjycurg.  c.  Leocr.,  p.  211,  ed.  Reiske. 

«  Paas.,  iv.,  15,  3;  Justin.,  lii.,  5,  &c. 
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of  Tyrtseus,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually 
furnish  evidence  of  his  being  a  Lacedsemonian.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  positive  decision  on  the  subject.  Most  probably,  however, 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Athenian  town  of  Aphidnae,  which  is  placed  by  the 
legends  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connection  with  Laeonia.  The 
statement  that  he  was  a  Icime  schoolmaster  is  rejected  by  all  modem 
writers.  It  may  simply  mean  that  he  was,  like  the  other  early  musi- 
cians and  poets,  a  teacher  of  his  own  art ;  and  his  alleged  lameness  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  some  misunderstanding  of  expressions  used 
by  the  earlier  writers  to  describe  his  metres,  namely,  the  pentameter  in 
conjunction  with  the  hexameter,  compared  with  which  the  former  is  short 
of  a  foot. 

The  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, allaying  their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating  their  courage 
in  the  field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  elegy,  entitled  Ewojui'a,  "  Legal  Order,'"  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stiUing  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spartans. 
But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These  poems 
were  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhortations  to  constancy 
and  courage,  and  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for  one's 
native  land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions  in  the  anapaestic  measure, 
which  were  intended  as  marching  songs,  to  he  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots." 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

The  extant  fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  are  contained  in  most  of  the  older 
and  more  recent  collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  zind,  among  the  rest,  in 
Gaisford's  Poeta  Minores  Graci,  Schneidewin's  Dekcltts  Poesis  Gracorum. 
and  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyriei  Graci.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
Klotz,  Bremae,  1T64,  8vo ;  of  Francke,  in  his  edition  of  Callinus,  1816, 
8vo  ;  of  Didot,  with  an  elegant  French  translation,  a  Dissertation,  on  the 
poet's  life,  and  a  modern  Greek  version  by  Clonaras,  Paris,  1826,  8vo  ; 
and  of  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  Callinus  and  Asius, 
Lips.,  1831,  8vo. 

3.  AECHiLocnns  ("ApxfAoxoj).  The  biography  of  this  poet  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  head  of  Iambic  poetry,  since  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry 
that  his  fame  was  founded.  This  union  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  person,  often  appears  after  this.  The  same  poet  who 
employs  the  elegy  to  express  his  joyous  and  melancholy  emotions,  had  re- 
course to  the  iambus,  where  his  cool  sense  prompts  him  to  censure  the 
follies  of  mankind.  The  elegies  of  Archilochus,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iam- 
bics were  full,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a  mind  powerfully 
affected  by  outward  circumstances.  Nor  are  they  quite  wanting  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  Calhnns,  although  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  in  verse 
■  Arutot.,  Polit.,  v.,  7,  1 ;  Paus.,  iv.,  8,  2.  "  P<^'  1^-,  14,  3, 
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that  he  had  on  one  occasion  incurred  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracian  foe.' 

4.  SiMONifDEs  (SifiavlSris),  of  Amorgus,  like  Archilochus,  properly  belongs 
to  the  iambic  school  of  poetry,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  that 
head.  He  composed  an  elegy  in  two  books,  which  appears,  from  all  that  we 
can  ascertain  respecting  it,  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Eunontta  of  Tyrtseus. 

5.  MiMNERMns  (lai/j.vepfios),"  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  generally  called 
a  Colophonian,^  but,  from  a  fragment  of  his  poem  entitled  Nanno,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  descended  from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered 
Smyrna  from  the  jEolians,'  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  Smyrna  was  his 
birth-place.  Mimnermus  flourished  from  about  B.C.  634  to  the  age  of  the 
seven  sages  (about  B.C.  600).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  who,  in 
an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.' 
No  other  biographical  particulars  respecting  him  have  come  down  to  us, 
except  what  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Hermesianax,''  of  his  love  for 
a  flute-player  named  Nanno,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  his  af- 
fection.' 

The  numerous  compositions  of  Mimnermus  were  preserved  for  several 
centuries,  comprised  in  two  books,  until  they  were  burned,  together  with 
most  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Byzantine  monks.  A  few  fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us  ;  suffi- 
cient, however,  when  compared  with  the  notices  contained  in  ancient 
writers,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  his  poetry.  These  fragments  belong  chiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  Nanno, 
and  addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Although 
the  elegy  had,  from  its  first  beginnings,  a  mournful  tendency,  and  had 
been  awarded  a  preference  in  odes  of  a  funebrial  and  melancholy  charac- 
ter by  Archilochus  and  other  early  poets,  Mimnermus  is  the  first  author 
who  peculiarly  and  systematically  adapted  it  to  the  more  tender  class  ot 
plaintive  subjects.  Though  warlike  themes  were  not  altogether  unnoticed 
by  him,  and  though  the  subjection  of  a  large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially 
of  his  native  city,  to  the  Lydian  yoke,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  melancholy,  yet  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  spoken  of  val- 
orous deeds  more  in  a  tone  of  regret,  as  things  that  had  been,  than  with 
any  view  of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate  them.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessfaess  of  man,  the  cares  and  miseries  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  is 
held  up  as  the  only  consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The  latter  topic  was  most  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
in  antiquity.' 

»  Millkr,  Hist.  Gt,  Lit.,  p.  113.  .  2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  8.  v. ;  Milller,  p.  115. 

=  Strai.,  xlv.,  p.  643.  1  u.  ib.,  p.  634. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  60  ;  Bergk,  Pacta  Lyrid  Grad,  p.  331.  «  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  597. 

'  Compare,  however.  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  334,  where  a  different  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed.' "  Hot.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  100 ;  Propert.,  i,,  9, 11. 
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From  the  general  character  of  his  poetry,  Mimnermus  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ai7uoTn£57ir  or  AiyvaaTdSris.  He  was  a  flute-player  as  well  as 
a  poet,^  and  in  setting  his  poems  to  music  he  made  use  of  the  plaintive 
melody  called  the  Nomas  kradias. 

So  highly  appreciated,  indeed,  were  the  claims  of  Mimnermus  to  nov- 
elty, if  not  to  absolute  originality,  as  regards  the  plaintive  character  of 
his  elegies,  and  so  marked  the  terms  in  which  they  were  asserted  hy  his 
admirers,  as  to  have  led  superficial  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
admit  him,  in  the  face  of  insuperable  chronological  difficulties,  to  a  com- 
petition with  CalUnus  and  Archilochus  for  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ele- 
giac measure  itself  Setting  aside,  however,  this  more  fanciful  title  to 
priority,  Mimnermus  enjoys,  perhaps  deservedly,  the  same  pre-eminence 
among  erotic  poets  of  the  elegiac  order,  as  Sappho  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  meUc  branches  of  erotic  poetry." 

The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been  several  times  published,  in  the 
collections  of  Stephens,  Brunck,  Gaisford,  Boissonade,  and  Bergk.  There 
is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lips,  1826. 

6.  Solon  (S6\av),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  also  appears  in 
the  list  of  elegiac  poets,  but,  like  Archilochus,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  he  belongs  to  that  class  which  cultivated  iambic  verse  as  well  as 
elegiac,  and  vrill  therefore  be  considered  under  both  heads.  Of  his  poems 
several  fragments  remain.  The  whole  number  of  extant  verses  is  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  these  upward  of  two  hundred  are  in 
elegiac  measure  ;  between  thirty  and  forty  are  iambic  trimeters ;  of  the 
remainder,  sixteen  are  trochaic  tetrameters ;  five  alone  are  in  purely  melic 
sljfle.  The  two  hexameter  verses,  which  make, up  the  sum  total  of  the 
collection,  are  of  questionable  authenticity.  They  are  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  reference  to  a  tradition,  of  which  he  himself  appears  to  make  but  little 
account,  that  Solon  had  originally  intended  to  draw  up  his  code  in  a  met- 
rical form ;  and  of  this  legislative  poem  they  profess  to  be  the  exordium.' 

The  longest  passage  of  the  collection,  comprising  seventy-six  elegiac 
verses,  in  essentially  gnomic*  style,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  fa- 
vorable sample  of  the  general  character  of  Solon's  poetry.  It  contains  a 
summary  of  his  views  relative  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  form- 
ing evidently  a  portion  of  his  "  Reflections  on  his  own  Affairs,"  which  last 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients.  The 
doctrines  inculcated  are  sound,  often  original  and  striking  ;  are  expressed 
with  a  vigor  and  terseness  sometimes  bordering  on  abruptness,  and  are 
illustrated  by  some  spirited  imagery.  He  comments,  in  equally  emphatic 
but  less  querulous  terms  than  Minmermus,  on  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
human  enjoyments  ;  dwells  on  the  blessings  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
contented  mind ;  condemning  the  insatiable  thirst  of  mortals  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  happiness  beyond  their  reach,  and  their  wayward  caprice  in 
its  pursuit.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  tone  of  religious  feehng 
and  dependence ' 

1  Strab.,  iT.,  p.  643 ;  Bermesianax  ap.  Athen.,  I.  c.        =  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  339. 
3  Id.  ifi.,  p.  363.  *  This  term  will  be  explained  under  the  article  Theognis. 

5  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  364.     Compare  Malhr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  119. 
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Another  bulky  text,  or  series  of  texts,  of  a  more  strictly  political  tend- 
ency, composed,  it  would  appear,  about  or  shortly  prior  to  the  epoch  of 
his  legislative  undertaking,  describes  in  the  same  elegiac  measure,  and  in 
equally  spirited  language,  the  evils  which  led  his  feUow-countrymen  to  re- 
sort to  his  healing  interposition.' 

Of  the  Salaminian  ode,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Solon's  productions, 
and  by  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  sought  to  stimulate  the  Athenians  to 
reconquer  the  island  of  Salamis,  only  eight  elegiac  verses  are  extant,  com- 
posed in  a  spirited  vein  of  patriotism. 

The  merits  of  Solon  as  an  encourager  of  literature  are  chiefly  concen- 
trated around  his  regulations  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  public  festivities,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He 
has  also  the  credit  of  having  interpolated  verse  558  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Forces,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Athens  to  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis. It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  that  Thespis  introduced  his  improve- 
ments in  the  drama,  according  to  the  commonly  received  account,  and 
on  this  assumption  is  founded  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius''  of 
Solon's  having  expressed  great  anger  at  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
on  the  ground  of  the  deception  connected  with  them.  That  the  whole 
account,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  is  suificiently  clear  even  upon  chrono- 
logical grounds,  since  the  first  introduction  of  these  entertainments  at 
Athens  (535  B-.C.)  took  place  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Solon.^ 

The  fragments  of  Solon  are  usually  incorporated  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Sylburg,  Brunck, 
and  Boissonade.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Gaisford 
and  Schneidewin,  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Gfraci.  ,  There  is  likewise 
a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1825.  The  select  correspondence 
of  Solon  with  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Epimenides,  and  Croesus,  with  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  favored  us,  is  of  course  spnrious. 

7.  Theognis  (0eo7»'is)  of  Megara  was  an  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  whose 
reputed  works  form  the  most  extensive  collection  of  gnomic  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  under  any  one  name ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  form 
in  which  these  remains  exist  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  term 
"  Gnomic"  (from  yvHii-ai,  "  maxims,"  or  "  apophthegms")  appears  to  have 
been  originally  invented,  as  it  was  exclusively  employed,  to  denote  a 
school  of  elegiac  poetry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  moral  doc- 
trines, rather  than  express  mental  emotions ;  to  enforce  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  their  more  immediate  bearings  on  objects  of  special 
interest  to  the  author  or  his  public.  The  characteristic,  consequently, 
of  the  gnomic  style  was  a  sententious  gravity,  savoring  often  more  of 
philosophy  than  of  poetry.* 

Most  of  our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Theognis  is  derived  from 
his  own  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Megaris, 
and  flourished  B.C.  548  or  544.    It  is  evident,  from  passages  in  his  po- 

'  Mure,  I.  c.  '  IHog.  Laert.,  1,,  59. 

3  Mure,,Crtt.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  359,  where  the  error  of  Grote  (vol.  iii.,  p.  194)  and  of 
Smith  {Diet,  Biog.,  8.  v.)  is  noted,  both  of  whom  place  this  very  palpable  fable  respect- 
ing Thespis  among  the  ascertained  historical  facts  of  Solon's  life.  *  Mure,  l.  c. 
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ems,  that  he  lived  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  B.C. 
490.  Tlieognis  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  in  Megara,  pro- 
ducing several  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  and  the  consequent 
bcmishing  and  return  of  exiles.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
nobility,  being  himself  noble  by  birth.  In  one  of  these  revolutions,  when 
a  division  was  made  of  the  property  of  the  nobles,  Theognis  lost  his  all, 
and  was  cast  out  as  an  exile,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  In  his  verses 
he  fours  out  his  indignation  upon  his  enemies,  laments  the  foUy  of  the 
bad  pilots  by  whom  the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked,  and 
speaks  of  the  common  people  with  unmeasured  contumely.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  in  him,  on  these  occasions,  the  employment  of  certain 
terms  in  their  early  or  political  meaning,  as  contradistinguished  from 
their  later  and  ethical  one,  although,  even  in  his  own  verses,  this  ethical 
meaning  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  only  rare.  Thus,  by  ayaSol, 
i(re\oi,  xpijtTToi,  &c.,  are  commonly  meant  the  noble  or  upper  classes,  and 
by  KUKoi,  SeiKol,  &c.,  the  lower  orders,  the  mean.' 

Most  of  these  political  verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cyrnus,  the 
son  of  Polypas,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  name  IIoKvwat- 
Sns,  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  a  different  person,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patronymic,  Emd  as  applying  to  Cyrnus.  From  the 
verses  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers, 
it  appears  that  Cyrnus  was  a  young  man  toward  whom  Theognis  cher- 
ished a  warm  and  firm  fnendship. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis  are  of  a  social,  most  of 
them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place  us,  as  Miiller  remarks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a  kind  of  eating  society,  like  the 
philitia,  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public  tables  of  Megara  itself" 
AU  the  members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  "  the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic  poetry,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  is 
highly  poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 
There  are  two  standard  modern  editions  of  the  remains  of  Theognis, 
that  of  Bekker,  who  has  preserved  the  order  of  the  MSS.,  Lips.,  1815, 
and  2d  ed.,  1827,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Welcker,  who  has  rearranged  the 
verses,  Francof ,  1826,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  text,  with 
critical  notes,  by  OreUi,  Turic,  1840,  4to.  The  poems  are  also  contained 
in  several  modem  collections,  and  particularly  in  Schneidewin's  Delectus 
Poesis  Gracorum,  Getting.,  1838,  8vo ;  Bergk's  PoetiB  Lyrici  Graci,  Lips., 
1843, 8vo,  and  in  Gaisford's  Poetm  Minores  Graci,  Oxon.,  1814-1820 ;  Lips., 
1823,  8vd. 

8.  Phocylides  (*tti/cu\(S7)s)  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian  poet,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Theognis,  both  having  been  born,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the 
55th  Olympiad,  B.C.  560,  which  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who  places  Pho- 
cylides at  01.  60  (B.C.  540)  as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonides. 

'  '  Welcker,  Prolegom.  ad  Theogn.    Compare  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  62,  note. 
'  MiiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  123. 
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According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  epic  poems  and  elegies,  among  which 
were  nopoiyeVfis  or  rvS/im,  which  were  also  called  Kefdhaia.  This  gnom- 
ic poetry  shows  the  reason  why  Suidas  calls  him  a  philosopher.  Most  of 
the  few  fragments  we  possess  are  of  this  character ;  and  they  display 
that  contempt  for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  substantial  enjoy- 
ment, which  always  marked  the  Ionian  character.  The  didactic  charac- 
ter of  his  poetry  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  verses  beginning 
Kal  r6Se  *<oku\/S6w.  These  words  no  doubt  formed  the  heading  of  each 
of  those  sections  (KefiXaia),  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suidas,  the 
poems  of  Phocylides  were  arranged.  We  possess  only  about  eighteen 
short  fragments  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  two  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
and  the  rest  in  hexameters.  They  have  been  included  in  all  the  chief 
collections  of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  from  that  of  Constantine  Las- 
caris,  Venet.,  1494,  1495,  4to,  down  to  those  of  Gaisford,  Schneidevrin, 
and  Bergk. '  There  is  a  separate  edition  by  Schier,  Lips.,  1751. 

9.  XenopSanes  {Uevofdinjs)  of  Colophon,  who,  about  the  68th  Olympiad 
(508  B.C.),  founded  the  celebrated  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,'  at  an 
earlier  period,  while  he  was  still  living  at  Colophon,  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  and  feeUngs  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  in  the  form 
of  elegies.  These  elegies  were  symposiac  in  their  character.  There  is 
preserved  in  Athenaeus  a  considerable  fragment,  in  which  the  beginning  of 
a  symposium  is  described  with  much  distinctness  and  elegance.  In  his  el- 
egies, also,  we  see  exhibited  the  direction  of  his  mind  toward  investiga- 
tion, and  his  earnest  view  of  life.  He  derides  in  them  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls ;'  makes  good  the  claims  of  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  the  excessive  admiration  of  the  bodily  strength  and  activity 
by  which  the  victory  was  gained  in  athletic  games  ;^  lashes  the  effemin- 
ate luxury  of  the  lonians,  which  they  had  imitated  from  the  Lydians,*  &c. 
The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Schneid- 
ewin  and  Bergk:  there  is  a  separate  edition  by  Karsten,  Bruxell.,  1830.= 

10.  SiMoNiDEs  {'SiiJ.aylSris)  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  the  rival 
of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  dithyramb  and  the  epinician  ode.  As  a  lyric 
poet,  however,  he  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  victorious  at  Athens  over  .lEschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honor 
of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  instituted  a  contest 
of  the  chief  po^ts.  The  ancient  biographer  of  ^schylus,  who  gives  this 
account,  adds  in  explanation  that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  .lEschylus.  To  what  degree 
Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in  general,  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  the  pathetic,  is  proved  by  his  celebrated  lyric  piece  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry.  Simonides  like- 
wise, like  Archilochus  and  others,  used  the  elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for 
the  deaths  of  individuals  i  at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several 
pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear  to  be  not  entire  epigrams,  but  frag- 

'  Plat.,  Soph.,  p.  242  ;  Ariat.,  Met.,  ii.,  5.    Compare  Cousin,  Nouveaux  Frag.  PhUos., 
p.  9,seqq.  '  Frag,  xviii.  a  Frag.  xix.  t  -prag.  xx.   ' 

»  UilUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  124 ;  Snath,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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ments  of  longer  elegies  lamenting  with  heartfelt  pathos  the  death  of  per- 
sons dear  to  the  poet.  Among  these  are  the  verses  concerning  Gorgo, 
who,  dying,  utters  these  words  to  her  mother :  "  Remain  here  with  my 
father,  and  become,  with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  tend  you  in.  your  old  age.'" 

XIII.  This  place  is  the  most  convenient  for  mentioning  a  subordinate 
kind  of  poetry,  namely,  the  Epigram,  as  the  elegiac  form  was  the  best 
suited  to  it,  although  there  are  also  epigrams  composed  in  hexameters 
and  other  metres. 

EPIGRAftl.^ 

XIV.  The  Epigram  (iTrlypaii.iJ.a)  was  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  an 
inscription  either  on  a  tombstone,  or  on  a  votive  offering  in  a  temple,  or  on 
any  other  object  which  required  explanation.  Afterward,  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  these  real  epigrams,  thoughts  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object, 
and  which  might  have  served  as  an  inscription,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  form.  That  this  form  was  the  elegiac  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  epitaphs  appeared  closely  aUied  to  la- 
ments for  the  dead,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  were  composed 
in  this  metre.  However,  as  this  elegy  comprehended  aU  the  events  of 
life  which  caused  a  strong  emotion,  so  the  epigram  might  be  equally  in 
place  on  a  monument  of  war,  and  on  the  sepulchral  pillar  of  a  beloved 
kinsman  or  friend. 

XV.  The  unexpected  turn  of  thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expres- 
sion, which  the  moderns  consider  as  the  essence  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  not  required  in  the  ancient  Greek  epigram ;  in  this  noth- 
ing more  is  requisite  than  that  the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  distichs  ;  and  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  early 
poets,  the  epigram  was  remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  expressive- 
ness of  its  language ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a 
full  vent  was  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

XVI.  Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  form,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose  ;  and  the  collection  which  has  come 
down  to  us  contains  some  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochus, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon.  No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  genuine  epigrams  of  this  early  period.  It  was  Simonides 
of  Ceos  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which,  consist- 
ently with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In  this  respect  Simonides  was 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
sideration which  he  enjoyed  both  in  Athens  and  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  states  which  had  fought  against 
the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  their  fallen  warri- 
ors. The  best  and  most  celebrated  of  these  epitaphs  is  the  inimitable  in- 
scription on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopyls,  which  actually  exist- 
ed on  the  spot :  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedsemonians  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws."^  Never  was  .heroic  courage  expressed  with 
such  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur^ 

1  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  125.        =  lb.,  p.  126,  suiq.       =  Simonides,  Frag.  27,  ed.  Gaisf. 
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XVII.  There  arp,  besides,not  a  few  epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  were 
intended  for  the  tombstones  of  individuals ;  among  these  we  will  men- 
tion only  one,  which  differs  from  the  others  in  being  a  sarcasm  in  the  form 
of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Rhodian  lyric  poet  and  athlete  Timocre- 
on,  an  opponent  of  Simonides  in  his  art :  "  Having  eaten  much,  and  drunk 
much,  and  said  much  evil  of  other  men,  here  I  lie,  Timocreon  the  Rho- 
dian.'" 

XVIII.  With  the  epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
sacred  offerings,  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Persian  war ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to  the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving 
of  the  survivors  to  the  gods.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  one  referring 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 
expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a  prose  translation.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians  had  set  up  in  a  grotto  under 
their  Acropolis,  because  the  Arcadian  god  had,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  assisted  them  at  Marathon.  "Miltiades  set  me  up,  the  cloven- 
footed  Pan,  the  Arcadian,  who  took  part  against  the  Modes,  and  with  the 
Athenians."    The  original  runs  as  follows  : 

Tbv  Tpay&novv  i^le  TJatfa,  rov  'ApKoSa,  tov  fcara  MjjSiav, 
Tov  fier  'AdyjvaCtav,  trHifTaTO  MtATia5i)5.^ 

XIX.  But  Simonides  sometimes  condescended  to  express  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  have  shared,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  con- 
secrated at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks  afterward  caused  to  be  erased,  "  Pau- 
sanlas,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  having  destroyed  the  army  of  the 
Modes,  dedicated  this  memorial  to  Phoebus."  These  verses  express  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  the  poet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  all  these 
epigrams  of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Simonides  usually  adhered  to  it, 
except  when  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  between  two  long  syllables) 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metre,  as,  for  instance,  'Apx^vairris, 
'lTnT6viKos :  in  which  cases  he  employed  trochaic  measures.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  especially  the  dialect,  also  remained,  on  the 
whole,  true  to  the  elegiac  tyjje,  except  that,  in  inscriptions  for  monuments 
designed  for  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect  sometimes  occur. 

XX.  The  term  Anthology  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  collection  of 
epigrams.  The  largest  portion  of  those  collected  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  was  written  in  honor  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations  ;  or  as  tributes  to  beau- 
ty, in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  complaint  on  account  of  rejection ; 
some  of  them  are  panegyrics  on  living  and  illustrious  virtue  ;  others  son- 
tain  brief  records  of  remarkable  events  ;  others,  again,  consist  of  observa- 
tions on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a  dark  style  of  coloring.  The 
weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory  tenor  of  human  life, 
the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty,  are  favorite  topics. 
Bacchanalian  poetry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.  This  prevaiUng  tendency  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vague 
notions,  undefined  prospects,  and  differently  sustained  hopes  respecting 

'  Frag.  38,  2  If,  25. 
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our  transition  into  some  other  state  of  existence,  by  which  the  philoso- 
phei-s,  poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  those  times  were  equally  perplexed. 
But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be,  it  was  compatible 
with  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised  their  amatory  and  convivial  ef- 
fusions above  vulgar  voluptuousness  or  mere  festive  riot.' 

LITERARY    HISTORY    OF    THE    GREBE    ANTHOLOGY.^ 

I.  The  earliest  known  collection  of  inscriptions  was  made  by  the  geog- 
rapher Polemon  (B.C.  200),  in  a  work  irepl  rav  Karh  ir6\eis  imypanfitdToiv.' 
He  also  wrote  other  works  on  votive  olFerings,  which  probably  contained 
the  epigrammatic  inscriptions  on  them.  Similar  collections  were  made 
by  Alcetas,  Trep!  rav  fV  Ae\<po7s  avaSinidToiv  ;*  by  Menetor,  4i/  f  iji  irtpl  ayo- 
flTj/itiTaij' ;'  and  perhaps  by  Apellas  Ponticus.  These  persons  coUected 
chiefly  the  inscriptions  on  offerings  (draflVara).  Epigrams  of  other  kinds 
were  also  collected,  as  the  Theban  Epigrams,  by  Aristodemus ;°  the  Attic, 
by  Philochorus;  and  others  by  Neoptolemus  of  Paros,'and  Euhemerus.' 

II.  The  aibove  compilers  chiefly  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities.  The  first  person 
who  made  such  a  collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
greims  of  all  kinds,  was  Meleagek,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Gadara,  in 
Palestine,  about  B.C.  60.  His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  no  less 
than  forty-six  poets  of  all  ages  of  Greek  pqetrj-,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  the  Garland  (STcifoyos),  with  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  common  comparison  of  small  beautifiil  poems  to  flowers  ; 
and,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  he  attaches  the  names  of  various 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  as  emblems,  to  the  names  of  the  several  poets. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  {avBoKoyla),  or  "nosegay," 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram. 

III.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  seems,  Philip  of  Thessalonica  com- 
piled his  Anthology  ('AyfloXoyfa),  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager,  and  chiefly  vrith  the  view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epi- 
grams of  more  recent  writers.  The  arrangement  of  this  work  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Meleager.  It  was  also  entitled  trTetpavos,  as  well  as  d>^ 
BoKoyia.  Another  title  by  which  it  is  quoted  is  <rvh\oyii  viuv  eiriypa/iiid- 
Toiy.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  gramma- 
rian, DioGENiANos  of  Heraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which  is  entirely 
lost.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well  if  the  same  fate  had  befallen  the 
very  polluted,  though  often  beautiful  collection  of  his  Contemporary,  Stra- 
ton  of  Sardis.  About  the  same  time,  Diogenes  Laertius  coUected  the  epi- 
grams, which  are  interspersed,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  sep- 
arate book,  under  the  title  of  fi  irdji/xeTpos.  This  collection,  however,  as 
containing  only  the  poems  of  Diogenes  himself,  must  rather  be  viewed  as 

■  Peimy  Cyclop.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Plmvdes. 

3  Athm.,  X.,  p.  436,  d. ;  p.  442,  e.  *  Id.,  xiii.,  p.  591,  c.  »  Id.  a.,  p.  594,  d. 

«  Schol.  in  ApoU.  Khod.,  ii.,  906.  '  Athen.,  x.,  p.  454,/. 

e  Lactant..  Instit.  Div.,  i.,  9  ;  Cic,  N.  I).,  i.,  42. 
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among  the  materiEils  of  the  later  Anthologies  than  as  an  Anthology  in 
itself. 

IV.  During  the  long  period  from  the  decline  of  original  literature  to  the 
era  when  the  imitative  compositions  of  the  Constantinopolitan  gramma- 
rians had  reached  their  height,  we  lind  no  more  Anthologies.  The  next 
was  the  KiK\os  iTtiypanniTav  of  Aqathias  Scholasticus,  who  lived  ill  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  was  divided  into  seven  books,  according  to  subjects, 
and  was  the  earliest  Anthology  so  arranged.  The  poems  included  in  it 
were  those  of  recent  writers,  and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonius. 

V.  Next  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas,  called 
also. the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constantinus  Cephalas  appears  to  have 
lived  about  four  centuries  after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus.'  The 
labors  of  preceding  compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary 
to  the  Garlcmi,  of  Meleager ;  but  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  was  an 
entirely  new  coUeotion  from  the  preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original 
sources.  Nothing  is  known  of  Cephalas  himself.  Modern  scholars  had 
never  even  heard  his  name  till  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  Salmasius.  That  great  scholar,  when  a  very  young  man, 
visited  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year  1606,  and  there,  in  the  library 
of  the  Electors  Palatine,  he  found  the  MS.  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pala- 
tine library,  in  1623,  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the  names  of  the 
Pal(;Lti?ie  Anthology,  and  the  Yatix^an  Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This 
MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris  upon  the  peace  of  Tolentino  in  1797 ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg, 
where  it  now  lies  in  the  University  library. 

VI.  Salmasius  at  once  saw  that  it  was  quite  a  different  work  from  the 
Planudean  Anthology  (to  be  mentioned  presently).  He  collated  it  with 
Weichel's  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  copied  out  those  epigrams  which 
were  not  contained  in  the  latter.  The  work  thus  discovered  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  the  day  as  the  Anthologia  inedita  codicis 
Palatini.  The  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  of  a  quarto  form,  though 
somewhat  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  contains  710  pages,  without  reck- 
oning three  leaves  at  the  commencement,  which  are  stuck  together,  and 
which  are  also  full  of  epigrams.  The  writing  is  by  difierent  hands,  of 
diflerent  ages.  The  most  ancient  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  time  of  the  others  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  compiler  Cephalas,  and  his  labors,  the  only  mention  made 
is  in  the  MS.  itself  In  pne  passage  (p.  81)  a  marginal  scholium  states 
that  Cephalas  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  dividing  it  into  different 
chapters  ;  namely,  amatory,  dedicatory,  monumental,  and  epideictic.  The 
work  itself,  however,  shows  that  this  is  not  aU  that  Cephalas  did,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Meleager,  and  of  the  titles  of  each  section,  are  only  given 
by  way  of  example. 

VII.  The  Anthology  of  Cephalas  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  the 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Bwgr.,  p.  387. 
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old  Anthologies,  as  a  basis,  with  the  addition  of  other  epigrams.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  extracted  in  turn  from  Meleager,  Philip,  Agathias,  &c., 
those  epigrams  which  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  work  often  exhibits 
traces  of  the  alphabetifial  order  of  the  Garland,  of  Meleager.  With  respect 
to  arrangement,  he  seems  to  hare  taken  the  'KiitKos  of  Agathias  as  a 
foundation,  for  both  works  are  alike  in  the  division  of  their  subjects,  and 
in  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  epigrams.  The  order  of  the  books,  however, 
is  different,  and  one  book  of  Agathias,  namely,  the  descriptions  of  works 
of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Cephalas.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  Palatine  Anthology  contains  ancient  epigrams  which  had  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  preceding  Anthologies,  but  had  been  preserved  in 
some  other  way. 

VIII.  Last  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Planudes,  a  learned  monk  of 
the  last  age  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of 
which,  except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into  chapters,  according  to 
subjects,  and  these  chapters  are  arranged  in  cdphabetical  order.  The 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  for  example,  run  thus:  1.  Eij  'AySivas.  2.  Eis 
it/iTTeAoy.  3.  Efs  dj/ad^/ioTa,  and  so  on,  to  91.  E«  &pij.s.  According  to 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,  Planudes  did  httle  more  than  abridge  and  rearrange 
the  Anthology  of  Cephalas.  Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Anthology  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
publication  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Planudean  Anthology  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity,,  and  was  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  Planudes,  however,  was  but  iU  quah- 
fied  for  the  duties  of  editor  of  such  a  work.  Devoid  of  true  poetical  taste, 
he  brought  to  his  task  the  conceit  and  rashness  of  a  mere  literahis.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Palatine  Anthology  soon  taught  scholars  how  much  they  had 
over-estimated  the  worth  of  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  On  comparing 
.the  two  collections,  it  is  manifest  that  Planudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the 
necessary  carelessness  of  a  mere  compiler,  but  also  of  the  wiUful  faults  of 
a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with  words,  "  expurgating"  whole  couplets 
and  epigrams,  and  interpolating  his  own  frigid  verses.  He  reaped  the 
reward  which  often  crowns  the  labors  of  bad  editors  who  undertake  great 
works.  The  pretensions  of  his  compilation  insured  its  general  acceptance, 
and  prevented  not  only  the  execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  age 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Anthologies  ;  and  thus  modern 
scholars  are  reduced  to  one  MS.  of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas,  which,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  leaves  many  hopeless  difficulties  for  the  critic. 

IX.  The  last  and  most  perfect  of  the  editions  of  the  Planudean  Anthol- 
ogy is  that  which  was  commenced  by  HieronjTnus  de  Bosch,  and  finished 
after  his  death  by  Van  Lennep,  in  5  vols.,  4to,  Ultraj.,  1795-1823.  This 
splendid  edition  is  not  only  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  compiled  by  Planudes,  but  it  is  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  large  mass  of  illustrative  matter  which  it  contains, 
including  the  notes  of  Huet,  Sylburg,  and  other  scholars ;  but  above  all 
for  the  metrical  Latin  versions  of  Grotius,  which  are  esteemed  by  far  the 
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best  of  his  productions  in  that  department  of  scholarship,  and  which  have 
never  been  printed  except  in  this  edition.  The  Greek  text,  however,  is 
only  a  reprint  of  the  Wechelian  edition  of  1600,'  with  many  of  its  worst 
errors  uncorrected. 

X.  In  the  years  1772-1776,  appeared  the  Analecta  Yeterum  Foetarum 
Grizcorum  of  Brunck,  Argentorati,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  The  epigrams  of  the  Anthology  were  edited  by 
Brunck,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Planudean  Anthology  with  vari- 
ous copies  of  the  Vatican  Codex ;  and  they  now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
revised  by  a  scholar  competent  to  the  task.  Brunck  also  adopted  a  new 
arrangement,  which  certainly  has  its  defects,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Discarding  altogether  the  books 
and  chapters  of  the  early  Anthology,  he  placed  together  all  the  epigrams 
of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves  in  chronological  order, 
placing  those  epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  head  of  aSemrora. 

XI.  Important,  however,  as  Brunck's  edition  was  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  edition  of  Jacobs.  The 
original  plan  of  the  last  mentioned  scholar  was  only  to  form  a  complete 
commentary  on  Brunck's  Analecta,  but  the  scarceness  of  copies  of  that 
work  induced  him  to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  parts  which  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  carefully  re-editing  the  whole. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  work  which  ranks  most  deservedly  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  8  vols.,  or  13  parts,  8vo, 
viz.,  4  vols,  of  the  text,  one  of  Indices,  and  three  of  Commentaries,  di- 
vided into  eight  parts.  In  editing  his  Anthohgia  Graea,  Jacobs  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  'Palatine  Anthology.  Not  content  with  the  almost  perfect 
transcript  made  by  Spalletti  in  1776,  and  which,  from  its  having  been 
purchased  by  Ernest  II.,  duke  of  Gotha,  for  the  hbrary  at  Gotha,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Apographum  Gothanum,  Jacobs  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  Uhden,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  collated  the 
copy  once  more  with  the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs'  emendations  of  Brunck's  text,  in  his 
corrections  of  many  of  Brunck's  errors  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to 
wrong  authors,  and  in  his  Appendix  of  213  epigrams  from  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Analecta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  formed 
the  design  of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  service  of  printing  an 
exact  and  complete  edition  of  this  celebrated  codex.  After  the  printing 
of  the  text  was  completed,  the  unlooked-for  restoration  of  the  MS.  to  the 
University  library  at  Heidelberg  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  new  col- 
lation,  which  was  made  by  Paulssen,  who  has  given  the  results  of  it  in 

i  The  Wechelian  edition  (Prancofurti,  apud  Claudium  Marnium  et  Jo.  Aubrium,  1600, 
fol.)  is,  in  the  text,  a  mere  reprint  of  that  of  Stephanns,  with  few  of  its  errors  corrected, 
and  many  new  enes  introduced.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  value,  as  it  contains, 
besides  some  new  scholia,  and  the  notes  of  Obsopffius  and  Stephanus,  the  whole  of  the 
excellent  commentary  of  Brodaeus.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, until  the  publication  of  Prunck's  Avalccta,  the  standard  edition  of  the  Grceli  An- 
thology. 
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an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Palatina.  This 
work  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  all  but  perfect  copy  of  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  hence  invaluable  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Anthology. 
It  was  puWished  at  Leipsic,  1813-1817,  in  3  vols.  8vo.' 

XII.  Immense,  however,  as  were  Jacobs'  services  for  the  Greek  An- 
thology, much  has  still  been  left  for  his  successors  to  accomplish,  in  the 
further  correction  of  the  text,  the  investigation  of  the  sources  and  forms 
of  the  earlier  Anthologies,  the  more  accurate  assigmnent  of  many  epi- 
grams to  their  right  authors,  and  the  collection  of  additional  epigrams, 
especially  from  recently-discovered  inscriptions.  The  great  scholars  of 
Germany,  such  as  Hermann,  Welcker,  Meineke,  and  others,"  have  not 
neglected  this  duty,  and,  in  particular,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anthology  is 
said  to  be  i;i  preparation  by  Meineke,  who  is,  perhaps,  better  qualified  for 
the  task  than  any  other  living  scholar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— amtintKi. 

LYRIC  POETRY — Continued. 

II.    IAMBIC    VERSE.' 

I  The  invention  of  Iambic  verse,  the  rival  of  the  Elegy  in  antiquity 
and  early  popularity,  was  famiUarly  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  as  was  that 
of  many  other  metrical  forms,  to  Arehilochus.*  In  the  Margites,  how- 
ever, a  poem  of  very  early  date,  and  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  Homer  him- 
self, iambic  verses  were  introduced  with  heroic  hexameters.  It  must  be 
presumed,  therefore,  either  that  the  respectable  authors  who  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  former  measure  to  Arehilochus,  differed  from  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Margites,  or  that  the  term  Inven- 
tion, as  here  applied  by  them,  relates  merely  to  the  regular  poem  of  con- 
tinuous trimeters,  to  which,  in  popular  usage,  the  phrase  Iambic  measure 
was  appropriated. 

II.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Iambic  verse,  still  more,  perhaps,  than 
of  the  Elegy,  entitle  us  to  look,  for  its  first  beginnings  at  least,  to  the 
spontaneous  effort  of  the  primitive  muse,  rather  than  to  the  artifice  of  a 
politer  age.  The  component  elements  of  the  elegy  were  contained  in  the 
old  hexameter.  It  might  very  naturally  occur,  therefore,  to  an  ingenious 
master  of  later  times  to  invent  a  new  form  to  suit  a  new  purpose,  by 
curtailing  two  syllables  of  every  alternate  verse  ;  for  such,  in  fact,  is  the 

^  The  following  is  its  title :  Anthologia  Grrsca,  adjidem  Codicis  Palatini,  nunc  Parisi- 
ni,  ex  Apographo  Gotltano  edita.  Curavit,  Epigrammata  in  Codice  Palatino  -desiderata  et 
Annotationem  eriticam  adjecit  F.  Jacobs,  &c. 

2  Welcker,  SyUoge  Epigramm.  Grmc,  Bonn.,  1828,  Bto,  ivitli  Hermann's  review  in  the 
Ephem.  Lit.  Lips.,  1829,  Nos.  148-151 ;  and  Welcker's  reply,  Abwelsung  dir  verungliickten 
Conjecturen  des  Herm  Prof.  Hermann,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo  ;  Cramer,  Anecd..  vol.  iv.,  p.  366- 
388,  Oion.,  1838,  &c.  '  Mure,  CrU.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  23,  seqq. 

»  Pltit..  De  Mus.,  xxviir. ;  Plem,  Alex.,  Strom.,  p.  308,  dec. 
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whole  amount  of  change  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  measure. 
The  Iambic,  on  the  other  hand,  bears,  perhaps  above  all  other  metres,  in 
its  very  essence,  the  stamp  of  popular  origin.  It  is,  as  Aristotle  and 
other  ancient  critics  have  pointedly  remarked,  the  metre  of  familiar  dis- 
course.' Hence,  as  the  same  critics  observe,  the  frequency  of  its  spon- 
taneous occurrence  in  prose  compositions,  the  justice  of  which  remark 
may  be  easily  verified  by  the  test  of  experiment.  The  iambic  measure, 
therefore,  suggested  itself  instinctively  to  primitive  genius,  in  any  attempt 
to  Impart  to  the  poetical  treatment  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  dignity  or 
solemnity,  as  emphatic  pungency  and  smartness. 

III.  In  its  further  cultivation,  however,  iambic  verse,  or,  rather,  the 
ifmibic  trimeter,  for  in  that  form  alone  is  its  full  excellence  displayed, 
not  only  embraces,  like  the  elegy,  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, but  as  possessing,  in  a  degree  little  short  of  the  hexameter,  the 
principle  of  continuity,  which  is  wanting  in  the  elegy,  is  qualified  to  treat 
those  subjects  with  similar,  if  not  the  same  ease,  amplitude,  and  dignity 
as  the  hexameter  itself  The  perfection  bf  iambic  versification  is  the 
text  of  Aristophanes,  where  it  will  ever  remain  unsurpassed  and  unrival- 
led in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  dramatic  effect. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  most  eminent  among  the  early  iambic  poets  of  Greece. 

1.  Akohilochds  (_'Apxi!^oxos),  of  whom  some  mention  has  already  been 
made  under  the  head  of  elegiac  verse,  but  whose  fuller  biography  belongs 
more  properly  to  this  place,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  the  island  of  Pares.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his 
mother  a  slave  named  Enipo.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.C.  In 
the  flower  of  his  age,  between  710  and  700  B.C.,  and  probably  after  he 
had  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to  Ceres,"  he  went  from  Paros  to  Tha- 
sos,  with  a  colony,  of  which  one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The 
motive  for  the  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  most  proba- 
bly the  result  of  a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the 
case  of  Archilochus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobiile,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and 
afterward  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  iambic  poem,  ac- 
cusing Lycambes-  of  perjury,  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned 
lives.  The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  produced 
such  an  effect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung 
themselves  through  shame. 

The  bitterness,  moreover,  which  he  expressed  in  his  poems  toward  his 
native  island  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more 
happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted 
country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.'  While  at  Thasos,  he 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Thracians  of  the  opposite  continent ;  but,  like  Alcseus,  under  similar  cir- 

'  Arist.,  Rhet.,  iii.,  1 ;  Poet.,  xxiv.  ^  Sclml.  in  Aristoph.,  Av.,  1762. 

■'  Plut.,  Be  EtH.,  I',  p  604  ;  Strab.,  xiv.,  p,  648 ;  viii..  p.  370,  *!i-. 
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cumstances,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in 
his  verse.  Plutarch  states'  that  Archilochus  was  banished  from  Sparta 
the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived  there,  because  he  had  written  in  his 
poems  that  a  man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his  life. 
But  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbid- 
den at  Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of  Lycambes."    , 

The  fact  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread  in  his  lifetime  over 
the  whole  of  Greece,  together  vvith  hiS'  unsettled  character,  render  it 
probable  that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no  account.  It 
seems  that  he  visited  Siris,  in  Lower  Italy^  the  only  city  of  which  he 
speaks  well.'  At  length  he  returned  to  Pares,  and  in  a  war  between  the 
Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named 
Calondas,  or  Corax. 

Of  the  merits  of  Archilochus  in  elegiac  verse  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  fame,  however,  principally  rested  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry,  the 
first  place  in  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient 
writers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
and  even  Homer ;  meaning,  doubtless,  that,  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of 
tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  respectively,  so  was  Archilochus  the  first 
of  iambic  satirical  vrriters  ;  while  some  place  him  next  to  Homer,  above 
all  other  poets.*  The  Emperor  Hadrian  judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown 
a  special  mark  of  favor  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a  different 
department  of  poetry.  The  leunbics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the  stron- 
gest feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.  The  license  of  Ionian 
democracy,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  In 
countries  and  ages  unfamiliar  with  the  political  and  religious  license 
which  at  once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was  blamed  for 
its  severity ;  and  the  emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  "  rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  lineof  Horace,'  "Archilochum  propria  rabies 
armamt  iamho"  and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian,  Kvaamnas  Id/ipovs,  and 
his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb,  'Apxi\oxov  iroTeij. 

But  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  pow- 
er ;  there  must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
poet,  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  "  very  wise"  (toB  ao^ari- 
T0»).°  Quintilian  also  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest  power  of  expression, 
displayed  in  sentences  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  rapid 
changes  {quum  valida,  turn  breves  vibrantesque  sententia),  the  greatest  life 
and  nervousness  (plurimum  vita  atque  nervorum),  and  considers  that  what- 
ever blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault  of  his  subjects,  and  not  of  his 
genius.' '  In  the  latter  opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined.' 
The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the  structure  of  Archilochus's 
poetry,  though  not  of  its  satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 

>  Inst.  Lacm.,  p.  239,  b.  2  Yal.  Max.,  vi.,  3,  ext.  1.  =  Athm.,  xii.,  p.  623,  d. 

*  Dim.  Chrysoat.,  Oral.  33,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 ;  Langin.,  xiii.,  3 ;  Yell.  Paterc,  i.,  6 ;  Cic, 
Orat.,  2,  &e.  »  Ep.  aiPis.,19  «  Plat.,  Repub.,  ii.,  p.  365. 

'  Quint.,  A.,  1,  60.  8  Plat.,  De  Aud.,  13,  p.  45,  a. 
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Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself.  Some  manifest  translations 
of  Archilochus  may  be  seen  in  the  Epodes. 

The  fragments  of  Arehilochus  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Gra- 
ca,  Gaisford's  Poeta  Graci  Minares,  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrid  Greed,  and  by 
Liebel,  in  his  Archilochi  Reliquia,  Lips.,  1812,  8vo  (2d  edit.,  Vienna,  1819). 

2.  SiMONiDEs  (Si/iojWStjs)  of  Samos,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually  designa- 
ted, of  Amorgos,  has  already,  like  Archilochus,  been  briefly  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  the  elegiac  poets.  He  was  the  second,  both  in  time 
and  reputation,  of  the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of 
Greek  literature,  namely,, Archiloclms,  Simonides,  and  Hipponax.'  He 
was  a  native  of  Samos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Minoa,  .^Egialus,  and  Arcesi- 
ne,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.''  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  664.  The  iambic  poems  of  Simonides  were  of  two  species,  gnomic 
and  satirical ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  application  which 
he  made  of  the  iambic  metre  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  not  individuals,  but 
whole  classes  of  persons  as  the  object  of  his  satire.  The  most  important 
of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the 
various,  though  generally  bad  qualities  of  women  from  the  variety  of 
their  origin  ;  thus,  the  uncleanly  Woman  is  derived  from  the  swine  ;  the 
cunning  woman  from  the  fox,  the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  and  so 
on.  There  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  benefit  of  men,  the  woman 
sprung  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond  of  her  work,  and  keeps  faithful  watch 
over  her  house.^ 

The  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  have  been  edited,  intermixed 
with  those  of  Simonides  of  Ceos,  and  almost  without  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  in  the  chief  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  in  Brunck's 
Analecta,  and  in  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Graca?  There  is  an  edition  of  the 
fragment  on  women  by  Koeler,  with  a  prefatory  epistle  by  Heyne,  Got- 
ting.,  1781,  '8vo.  But  the  first  complete  edition  was  that  of  Wclcker, 
pubUshed  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  for  1835,  2d  series,  vol.  ill.,  p.  353, 
seqq.,  and  also  separately,  under  the  title  of  Simonidis  Amorgini  Iambi 
qui  supersunt,  Bonn.,  1835,  8vo.  The  text  of  the  fragments  is  also  con- 
tained in  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorum,  and  in  Bergk's  Poelce 
hyrid  Greed. 

3.  Solon  (^6Kav)  of  Athens  has  been  already  mentioned,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, under  the  head  of  elegiac  poets.  After  Solon  had  introduced  his 
new  constituticd,  he  soon  found  that,  although  he  had  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  all  parties,  or,  rather,  to  give  to  each  party  and  order  its 
due  share  of  power,  he  had  not  succeeded,  in  satisfying  any.  In  order  to 
shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some  iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his 
censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens  the  state  would  have  been  be- 
reaved, if  he  had  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  contending  factions.  As 
a  witness  of  the  goodness  of  his  plans,  Solon  calls  the  great  goddess 
Earth,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  whose  surface  had  before  this  time  been 

1  Proclus,  Clurrstom.,  7  ;  iMcicm.,  FseudoL,  2. 

2  Compare  Strab.,  x.,  p.  487  ;  Staph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Afiopyoi, 

3  Miilla;  Hist.  Gr.  hit.,  p.  140. 
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covered  with  numerous  boundary-stones,  in  sign  of  the  ground's  being 
mortgaged ;  these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and  in  restoring  the 
land  in  full  property  to  the  mortgagers.  This  fragment  is  well  worth 
reading,  since  it  gives  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  political  situation  of  Athena 
at  the  time  as  it  does  of  Solon's  iambic  style.  It  shows  a  truly  Attic  en- 
ergy and  address  in  defending  a  favorite  cause,  while  it  contains  the  first 
germs  of  that  power  of  speech  which  afterward  came  to  maturity  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  -  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  po- 
etry of  Solon  retains  more  of  the  Ionic  cast.'  The  editions  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Solon  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76. 

4.  HippoNAx  {'linrdya^),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was,  after  Archilochus 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  the  classical  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  He 
flourished  B.C.  546-520.  Like  others  of  the  early  poets,~Hipponax  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty.  The  tyrants  of  his  native  city  hav- 
ing expelled  him  from  his  home,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Clazomense,  for 
which  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Clazomenian."  He  hved  at  the 
latter  place  in  great  poverty,  and,  according  to  one  account,  died  of  want. 
In  person  Hipponax  was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  bnt  very  strong.^  The  two 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made  statues 
of  Hipponax,  in  which  they  caricatured  his  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  re- 
turn, directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  espe- 
cially against  Bupalus.*  Later  writers  add  that  the  sculptors  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.  Tliis,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax, 
since  Pliny  contradicts  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  Bupalus  by  referring 
to  works  of  his  which  were  executed  at  a  later  period.  As  for  the  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax,*  'n  KXa^o/ihoioi  BoAttoAos  KareKTeiflei',  if  it  reaUy  be  his 
(for  it  is  only  quoted  anonymously  by  Rufinus),^  instead  of  being  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  the  story,  it  should  more  probably  be  regarded  as  having 
formed,  through  a  too  literal  interpretation,  one  source  of  the  error. 

The  satire  of  Hipponax,  however,  was  not  concentrated  entirely  on 
certain  individuals ;  from  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  hfe,  taken,  however,  on  its  ridiculous 
or  grotesque  side.  He  severely  chastised  the  luxury  of  his  Ionian  breth- 
ren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  ovra  parents ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  His  language  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  hfe, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  ordinary  utensils 
current  among  the  working  people.  He  evidently  strives  to  make  his 
iambics  local  pictures  full  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth.  For 
tliis  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised  in  the  iambic  metre  was 
as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold ;  he  crippled  the  rapid  agile  gait  of  the  iambic, 
by  transforming  the  last  foot  from  a  pure  iambus  to  a  spondee,  contrary 

'  MiiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  140,  seq.  '  Sulpida,  Sat.,  v.,  6. 

'  Athm.,  xii.,  p.  652,  c,  d;  .Slim,  V.  H.,  x.,  6. 

*  Plm.,'H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  5,  4;  Horat.,  Epod.,  vi.,  14;  Lucian.,  Fseudol.,  2. 

*  Frag,  vi.,  p.  29,  Welcker,  where  Bergk  gives *0  KAa^ojuei'toi,  BouwaAds  t€  Ka0))i«cs, 
«  p.  2712,  Putsch. 
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to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  mode  of  versification.  The 
metre  thus  maimed  and  stripped  of  its  beauty,  and  regularity,  a^id  tech- 
nically made  SjJ^oe/nos,  was  a  perfectly  appropriate  rhythmical  form  for 
the  delineation  of  such  pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hipponax 
delighted  in.  As  this  new  species  of  verse  had  hence  a  sort  of  halting 
movement,  it  obtained  the  name  of  ChoUamhus  (x<i>Maii$6s),  ".  lame  iam- 
bic," or  Iambus  Scazon  (Ifa^/Sos  (TKi^tiv),  "  limping  iambic."  Iambics  of  this 
kind  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halting  when  the  fifth  foot  is  also  a  spon- 
dee ;  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  original  structure,  is  not  forbidden. 
These  last  were  called  Ischiorrhogic,  "  broken-backed"  (l<Tx">^f"'7"">0'  ^""l 
were  invented  by  another  iambographer  named  Ananius.  They  are  very 
rarely  used  by  Hipponax.  The  choliambics  of  Hipponax  were  imitated 
by  many  later  vnriters ;  among  others  by  Babrius,  whose  Fables  are  com- 
posed entirely  in  this  metre.' 

Hipponax  wrote  also  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said  to  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter, 
but  not  so  earnest  as  the  former,  while,  in  lightness  and  jocoseness,  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  There  are  stiU  extant  about  a  hundred  lines 
of  his  poems  which  are  collected  by  Welcker  (Hipponactis  et  Ananii  lam- 
bographorum  FragmeiUa,  Getting.,  1817,  4to),  Bergk  (PoetcE  Lyrici  Chad), 
Schneidewin  {Delectus  Poesis  Grcecorum),  and  by  Meineke,  in  Lachmann's 
edition  of  Babrius,  Berol.,  1845. 

5.  Ananius  ('Aydcioj),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  contemporary  with  Hippo- 
nax, flourished  about  540  B.C.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  ischiorrhogic  iambics,  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  Ananius 
has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary  history  distinct  from  that 
of  Hipponax.  In  Alexandrea  their  poems  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
forming  one  collection ;  and  thus  the  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  often 
lost,  or  never  existed.  Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  au- 
thor, the  same  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both.''  The  few  fragments 
which  are  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananius  are  so  completely  in  the 
tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  attempt  to  point  out 
any  characteristic  difference.  These  fragments  appear  with  those  of  ' 
Hipponax  in  the  edition  of  Welcker,  and  in  the  collections  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article.^ 

FABLE    AND    PARODY.* 

V.  Akin  to  the  Iambic  are  two  kinds  of  poetry,  which,  though  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  have  both  their  source  in  the  turn  for  the  delin- 
eation of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  stand  in  a  close  historical  relation  to  the 
iambic:  1.  Fable,  originally  called  ahos,  and  afterward,  less  precisely, 
fwdos  and  K6yos ;  and,  2.  Parody. 

VI.  With  regard  to  Fable,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  child-like, 
playful  view  of  the  character  and  habits  of  animals,  which  frequently  sug- 

'  Midler,  Hist,  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  142 ;  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       3  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  625,  c. 
3  Mutter,  p.  143  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Matter,  I.  c. 
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gest  a  comparison  with  the  nature  and  incidents  of  human  life.  In  Greece, 
however,  it  originated  in  an  intentional  travestie  of  human  affairs.  The 
alyoj  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  admonition,  or  rather  a  reproof,  veiled, 
either  from  fear  of  an  excess  of  frankness,  or  from  love  of  fun  and  jest, 
beneath  the  fiction  of  an  occurrence  happening  among  beasts.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  alms  at  its  very  first  appearance  in  Hesiod.'  Archil- 
ochus  employed  the  cSms  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  iambics  against  Ly- 
caaibes."  In  like  manner  Stesichorus  cautioned  his  countrymen,  the  Hi- 
mereeans,  against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the  horse,  who,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  stag,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thus  became  his  slave.^ 

VII.  It  is  probable  that  the  taste  for  fables  of  beasts,  and  numerous 
similar  inventions,  found  their  way  into  Greece  from  the  East,  since  this 
sort  of  symbolical  and  veiled  narrative  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Ori- 
ental than  with  the^ Greek  character.  Indeed,  the  very  names  given  by 
the  Greeks  contciin  a  distinct  avowal  of  this.  Thus,  one  kind  of  fable 
was  called  the  Libyan,  which  we  may,  therefore,  infer  was  of  African 
origin,  and  was  introduced  into  Greece  through  Gyrene.  To  this  class 
belongs,  according  to  ./Eschylus,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
who,  looking  at  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  with  which  he  was  pierced, 
exclaimed,  "  I  perish  by  feathers  drawn  from  my  own  wing."*  From  this 
example,  we  see  that  the  Libyan  fable  belonged  to  the  class  of  fables  of 
animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  to  which  later  teachers  of  rhetoric  give 
the  names  of  the  Cyprian  and  the  Cilician.  The  contest  between  the 
olive  and  the  bay,  on  Mount  Tmolus,  is  cited  as  a  fable  of  the  ancient 
I^dians.^ 

VIII.  The  Carian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human 
life,  as,  for  instance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Timocreon  and 
Simonides.  A  Carian  fisherman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a  sea-polypus,  and 
he  says  to  himself,  "  If  I  dive  to  catch  it,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death ;  if  1 
don't  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve.'"  The  Sybaritic  fables,  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,  have  a  similar  character.'  Both  the  Sybaritic 
and  jEsopian  fables  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  jests  or  ludicrous 
stories  (yeKo7a).  As  regards  .iEsop  himself,  Bentley  has  shovpn  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  poets,  and 
still  less  as  a  writer.  They  considered  him  merely  an  ingenious  fabulist, 
under  whose  name  a  number  of  fables,  often  applicable  to  human  afiairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  all  that  were  either 
invented  or  derived  from  any  other  source  were  attributed.  His  history 
has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  Greeks  with  all  manner  of  droll  and 
whimsical  incidents.  MTiat;  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  writers 
down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  following  : 

IX.  .iEscp  (AfffaiTTos)  was  a  slave  Of  the  Samian  ladmon,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis,  the  reign  of  which  monarch  begins 
B.C.  569.  According  to  the  statement  of  Eugeon,  an  old  Samian  his- 
torian, he  was  a  native  of  the  Thracian  city  of  Mesembria,  which  existed 

1  Op.  et  D.,  ».  202,  seqq.  '  Frag,  xxxviii.,  Gaisf.  =  Arist.,  Bket.,  ii.,  20. 

*  Frag.  MyrmMf  5  Frag,  xciii.,  BentL 

«  Walz,  Rhet.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11.  '  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1259, 1427,  1437. 
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long  before  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 
According  to  a  less  authentic  account,  he  was  from  CotyBeum,  in  Phrygia. 
It  seems  that  his  wit  and  pleasantry  procured  him  his  freedom ;  for, 
though  he  remained  in  ladmon's  family,  it  must  have  been  as  a  freedman, 
or  he  could  not,  as  Aristotle  relates,  have  appeared  publicly  as  the  de- 
fender of  a  demagogue,  on  which  occasion  he  told  a  fable  in  support  of 
his  Ghent.  It  is  generally  received  as  certain  that  .(Esop  perished  at 
Delphi ;  the  Delphians,  exasperated  by  his  sarcastic  fables,  having  put 
him  to  death  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  temple.'  The  fables  now  extant 
in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  jEsop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of 
these  there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  containing  136  fables, 
published  first  A.D.  1610,  from  MSS.,  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy 
a  forgery,  that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demades,  who  lived  200  years  after 
jEsop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence  from  the  book  of  Job.  Some  of 
the  passages  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  fragments  of  choliambic  verses, 
and  has  made  it  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius. 
The  second  collection  was  made  by  Maximus  Planudes,  the  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople, living  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  third  collection  was 
found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence,  and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Planudes.' 

The  two  best  editions  of  jEsbp  are,  that  of  De  Furia,  containing  the 
new  fables  from  the  Florentine  MS.,  Florent.,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at 
Leipsic,  and  also  by  Coray,  at  Paris,  in  the  following  year ;  and  that  of 
Schneider,  Breslau,  1810,  8vo. 

X.  Attempts  were  probably  made  at  an  early  period  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  jEsopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  thus  beguiled  his 
imprisonment.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  following  his  example  (B.C.  320), 
turned  jEsop's  fables  into  verse,  and  collected  them  in  a  book ;  and,  after 
him,  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  published  them  in  elegiacs,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  ^sop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is 
Babeics  (Bot^pios),  called  also  Babeias  (BaPplas),  and  sometimes  Gabeias 
(ro;3pi'os),  an  author  of  no  mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
among  fabulists  with  Phsedrus  and  Lafontaine.  He  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  a  little  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  made  his  version  in  choli- 
ambics.  This  version  consisted  of  ten  books,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments were  known  until  within  a  few  years,  when  a  manuscript,  contain- 
ing 123  fables,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athos.  Later  writers  of  .lEso- 
pean  fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turned  the  poems  of 
Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did  it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many 
choliambic  verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley  has  shown 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  .lEsop,^  and  as  Tyrwhitt  has  proved 
still  more  clearly.*  The  latest  editions  of  Babrius  are,  that  of  Boisson- 
ade,  Paris,  1844,  8vo;  in  which  the  newly- discovered  fables  first  ap- 

1  MiiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  146.  s  Smith.,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  t,. 

^  Appended  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 

*  "De  Babrio,  Fahularum  JEsopeamm  Scriptorc,"  Lond.,  1776,  reprinted  at  Erlangen, 
1785,  ed.  Harles. 
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peared ;  that  of  Lachmann,  Berol.,  1845 ;  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Turic, 
1845  ;  and  of  Lewis,  Lond.,  1847. 

XI.  The  other  kind  of  poetry  to  which  we  referred  was  Parody  (Tropm- 
Sla).  This  was  understood  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  ourselves,  to  mean 
an  adoption  of  the  form  of  some  celebrated  poem,  with  such  changes  in 
the  matter  as  to  produce  a  totally  different  effect ;  and  generally  to  sub- 
stitute mean  and  ridiculous  for  elevafed  poetical  sentiments.  This  con- 
trast between  the  grand  and  sublime  images  suggested  to  the  memory, 
and  the  comic  ones  introduced  in  their  stead,  renders  parody  peculiarly 
fitted  to  place  any  subject  in  a  ludicrdus,  grotesque,  and  trivial  light.  The 
purpose  of  it,  however,  was  not,  in  general,  to  detract  from  the  reverence 
due  to  the  ancient  poet  (who,  in  most  instances,  was  Homer)  by  this  trav- 
esty, but  only  to  add  zest  and  pungency  to  the  satire.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD-^amKnued. 

LYRIC   POETR Y — Continued. 

CONNECTION  OF  LYKIC  POETRY  WITH  MOSIC.' 

I.  In  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  styles  of  poetry,  the  former  suited  to  the 
expression  of  grief,  the  latter  to  the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  con- 
tempt, Greek  poetry  entered  the  domain  of  real  life.  Still,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms  of  poetry  was  reserved  for  the  invention  of 
future  poets.  The  elegy  and  the  iambic  versification  contained  the  germs 
of  the  lyric  style,  but  the  principal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry,  strictly 
so  calledj  was  its  connection  with  mv-sic,  vocal  as  Well  as  instrumental. 
This  connection,  indeed,  existed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still 
more  in  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  ;  but  singing  was  not  essential  in  those 
styles.  Such  a  recitation  by  a  rhapsodist,  as  was  usual  for  epic  poetry, 
also  served,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  great  part  for 
iambic  verses> 

II.  Singing,  however,  and  a  continued  instnimental  accompaniment,  are 
appropriate  where  the  expression  of  feeling  or  passion  is  inconsistent  vrith 
a  more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  Moreover,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling  required  more  pauses  and  resting-places,  the 
verses  in  lyric  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  naturally  fell  into  strophes  of  great- 
er or  less  length,  each  of  which  comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and 
admitted  of  an  appropriate  termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  strophes 
was,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  dancingyWhich  was  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  lyric  poetry  in  this  its  stricter 
sense.  > 

III.  The  Greek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  considering  it,  was  characterized  by  the  expression  of  deeper 
and  more  impassioned  feehng,  and  a  more  swelling  and  impetuous  tone, 

1  Mtiller,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  146.  '  li.,  p.  149. 
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than  the  elegiac  or  iambic  metre ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  appropriate  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  often  by  the 
movements  and  figures  of  the  dance.  In  this  union  of  the  sister  arts,  po- 
etry -was  indeed  predominant,  and  music  and  dancing  were  only  employed 
to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher  art.  Yet  music  in 
its  turn  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  poetry ;  so  that,  as  it  became 
more  cultivated,  the  choice  of  the  musical  measure  decided  the  tone  of 
the  whole  poem. 

IV.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry, 
strictly  so  called,  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  some  account  must  be 
given  of  early  Grecian  music.  Not,  indeed,  a  technicEd  analysis  of  the 
art,  which  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place,  but  some  remarks  merely  on 
its  elementary  history,  in  connection  with  brief  sketches  of  the  history 
of  the  primitive  improvers  of  Greek  musical  science. 

V.  The  mythical  traditions  respecting  Orpheus,  Pliilammon,  Chryso- 
themis,  and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times,  being  set  aside,  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  music  begins  with  Terpander,  the  Lesbian,'  who  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  it.  He  first  reduced  to  rule  the 
different  modes  of  singing  which  prevailed  in  different  countries,  and 
formed  out  of  these  rude  strains  a  connected  system,  from  which  the 
-Greek  music  never  departed  throughout  all  the  improvements  and  refine- 
ments of  later  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Terpander  belonged  to  a  family 
who  derived  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient  Pierian  bards  of 
Bceotia.  The  JSolians  of  Lesbos  had  their  origin  in  Bceotia,  the  country 
to  which  the  worship  of  the  muses  and  the  Thracian  hymns  belonged  ; 
and  they  probably  brought  with  them  the  first  rudiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art  of  the  muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  le- 
gend, that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Maenads,  his  head 
and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  upon  its  waves  to  Lesbos, 
whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the  cithara  flourished  in  this  the  most 
musical  of  islands.  The  grave  supposed  to  contain  the  head  of  Orpheus 
was  shown  in  Antissa,  a  small  town  of  Lesbos ;'  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most  sweetly.  In  Antissa,  also, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  Terpander  was 
born.  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impressions  and  the  occupations  of  his 
youth  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he 
afterward  performed. 

According  to  the  best  opinion,  Terpander  flourished  between  B.C.  700 
and  650.  Of  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  We  flnd  him 
subsequently  removing  from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  he  introduced  his 
new  system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or  system 
(KOTcio-Tacris)  that  existed  in  Greece.^  Terpander's  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  invitation  by  the  Spartan  rulers  to 
visit  their  city  during  a  period  of  intestine  discord.  This  step  was  taken 
by  them  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  by  whom 
the  Lesbian  musician  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  destined  means  of  rec- 

1  Find.  ap.  jKSct.,  xiv.,  p.  635,  (j;  PM,,  De  Mus,,  30,  p.  1141,  c;  Suid.,  s.  v. 

=  Sleph.  Byz.,  s,  v.  "AvTurm,  3  Pint.,  Mus.,  9,  p.  1134,  c. 
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onciling  the  hostile  factions.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
music  on  the  Spartans,  that  the  contending  parties,  dissolved  in  tears,  em- 
braced each  other,  and  buried  all  previous  differences  in  obhvion.'  Fix- 
ing his  abode  in  that  city,  he  fulfilled,  during  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  the 
functions  of  state  poet  and  musician  amid  universal  admiration  and 
esteem.  After  his  death  his  memory  was  revered,  and  his  compositions 
■were  regarded  as  models  to  all  succeeding  professors  of  citharoedic  art. 
His  system  continued  to  flourish  up  to  the  time  of  his  countryman  Phry- 
nis,  whose  innovations,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  were  regarded 
as  corruptions  of  the  genuine  HeUenio  music." 

Great  as  was  Terpander's  fame,  however,  as  an  original  genius,  his 
merits  would  yet  appear,  from  the  more  authentic  notices,  to  have  con- 
sisted less  in  actual  discovery  than  in  the  adaptation,  to  Greek  tastes  and 
habits,  of  refinements  of  art  already  famihar  to  the  cultivated  nations  of 
Asia.  The  most  celebrated  novelty  for  which  he  obtained  credit  was  the 
invention  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,'  by  the  addition  of  three  chords  to 
the  old  tetrachord  instruinent.  This,  however,  can  not  be  considered,  nor 
has  it  been  so  understood  by  the  more  critical  even  of  his  own  country- 
men, as  indicating  the  first  actual  construction  of  a  stringed  instrument 
vrith  the  compass  of  an  octave.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Asia  possessed,  before  his  time,  instruments  of  equal 
or  greater  compass ;  and  Terpander  is  stated,  on  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  Pindar,  to  have  fourided  his  improvements  of  the  Greek  cithara  on 
a  Lydian  instrument  of  two  octaves,  called  a  magadis,  which,  under  the 
Greek  name  of  miKTis  or  pdpPiToit,  he  had  also  the  merit  (though  this  some 
modern  critics  doubt)  of  first  introducing  into  Europe.* 

Terpander  is  also  the  accredited  inventor  of  the  art  of  writing  music  ;' 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his,  having  possessed  a  system  of  notation, 
forming  the  basis  of  that  still  in  use.  Here  again,  however,  his  services 
are  probably  to  be  understood  rather  in  the  way  of  adaptation  to  native 
Greek  practice  than  of  original  discovery.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  set 
his  own  verses  and  those  of  Homer  to  certain  citharcedic  nomes,  emd  sang 
them  in  the  musical  contests  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  names 
to  the  various  citharoedic  nomes.  These  nomes  were  simple  tunes,  from 
which  others  could  be  derived  by  slight  variations ;  and  these  latter  were 
called  /ieA.1).  That  the  nomes  of  Terpander  were  entirely  of  his  own  com- 
position is  not  very  probable,  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  them  were  derived  from  old  tunes,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  bards, 
and  others  from  national  melodies.  The  remains  of  Terpander's  poetry, 
which  no  doubt  consisted  entirely  of  reUgious  hymns,  consist  of  a  few 
fragments,  contained  in  the  collections  of  Bergk  and  Schneidewin. 

YI.  Another  ancient  master,  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  so  much  enlarged 
the  system  of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not 
Terpander,  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  The  date,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  confusion 

1  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  39.  "  Id.  it. 

3  Frag.  Terpandri,  1,  op.  Sclmeidewm.,  Bel.  Foes.  Gr.,  p.  237. 

»  Bockh,  De  Metr.  Pmd.,  p.  261 ;  Frag.  Find.,  ix. ;  Mure,  p.  41.        '  Plut.,  Mus.,  3. 
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between  him  (who  is  certainly  ^as  historical  as  Terpander)  and  a  mytho- 
logical Olympus,  who  is  connected  with  the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian 
religion  and  worship.  Even  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  learned  treatise  upon 
music,  has  marked  the  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Olym- 
pus, has  still  attributed  inventions  to  the  fabulous  Olympus  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  historical  one.  The  ancient  Olympus  is  quite  lost  in 
the  dawn  of  mythical  legends ;  he  is  the  favorite  and  disciple  of  the 
Phrygian  Silenus,  Marsyas,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  used  it  in  his 
unfortunate  contest  with  the  cithara  of  the  Hellenic  god  Apollo.'    I 

The  later  Olympus,  whom  we  are  here  considering,  was  a  Phrygian, 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family  of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus.  He  is  placed  by  Plutarch  at  the 
head  of  auletic  musicj  as  Terpander  stood  at  the  head  of  the  citharoedic ; 
and,  on  account  of  his  inventions  in  the  art,  Plutarch  even  assigns  to  him, 
rather  than  to  Terpander,  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  Greek  music, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  (ApxTX^s  t^s  'EaAtjwkSs  ^ a!  koA^j  /ioua-iKris).' 
With  respect  to  his  age,  Miiller  places  him,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  after 
Terpander  and  before  Thaletas,  that  is,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olym- 
piads, B.C.  660-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  Greek  musicians,  for  all  the  accounts  make  Greece 
the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity,  and  his  subjects  Greek ;  and  he  had 
Greek  disciples,  such  as  Crates  and  Hierax.'  He  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  naturalized  in  Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had 
Ijreviously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Of  the  particular  tunes  (j/(J|Uoi)  ascribed  to  him,  the  most  important  was 
the  'Ap/idTeios  v6/j,os,  a  mournful  and  passionate  strain,  of  the  rhythm  of 
which  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  from  a  passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  was  set  to  it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  us.  A  dirge  also, 
in  honor  of  the  slain  Python,  was  said  to  have  been  played  by  Olympus, 
ai  Delphi,  and  in  the  Lydian  style.  Olympus  was  a  great  inventor  in 
rhythm  as  well  as  in  music.  Xo  thetwo  existing  species  of  rhythm,  the 
iffoi/,  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  are  equal  (as  in  the  dactyl  and  anapaest), 
and  the  SnrKdtrtov,  in  which  the  arsis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  thesis  (as 
in  the  iambus  and  trochee),  he  added  a,  third,  the  riii,L6\ioy,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  arsis  is  equal  to  two  short  syllables,  and  that  of  the  thesis  to 
three,  as  in  the  Cretic  (—  ^  — ),  the  Paeons  {-J-  ^  -_-  .-^,  &c.),  and  the 

Bacchius  ('-- ).     There  is  no  mention  of  any  poems  composed  by 

Olympus.* 

VII.  Thaletas  (©oA.'^Taj),  or  Thales  (0aA.i)s),  marks  the  third  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Greek  music.  A  native  of  Crete,  he  found  means  to  ex- 
press in  a  musical  form  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  by  which  he  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
other  Greeks.  He  seems,  to  have  been  partly  a  priest  and  partly  an  art- 
ist ;  and  from  this  circumstance  his  history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  is 
called  a  Gortynian,  but  is  also  said  to  have  been  born  in  Cnossus  or 

1  Mutter,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  156.  '  Plut.,  Mus.,  p.  1133,  e;  1135,  c. 

'  Id.il).,  p.  1133,  e;  1140,  rf;  Poll.,  iv.,  79.  *  Smitli,  Diet  Bioffr.,  s.  v. 
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Elyrus."  In  compliance,  according  to  tradition,  with  an  invitation  which 
the  Spartans  sent  to  him  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  he  removed  to  Spar- 
ta, where,  by  the  sacred  character  of  his  paeans,  and  the  influence  of  his 
music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  ApoUo,  who  had  visited  the  city  with  a 
plague,  and  he  composed  the  factions  of  the  citizens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  one  another."  He  introduced  from  Crete  certain  principles  or  ele- 
ments of  music  and  rhythm  which  did  not  exist  in  Terpander's  system, 
and  thereby  founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which  flourished 
at  Sparta.  The  date  of  Thaletas  is  uncertain  ;  he  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  670  or  660,  and  how  much  before  or  after  these  dates 
can  not  be  determined.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  dis- 
tinguished in  Crete,  while  Terpander  flourished  at  Sparta.  We  have  no 
remains  of  his  poetry.  Plutarch  and  other  writers  speak  of  him  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  Suidas  mentions,  as  his  works,  .tieAT)  and  Troefi/iard  nva  /nv- 

OlKoi. 

VIII.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas  are  distinguished  by  the  sali- 
ent peculiarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius. ,  But  it  is  diflicult  to 
find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  numerous  masters  who  followed 
them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  By  the  eflbrts  of  these 
masters,  however,  music  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  at  which  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  Pindar.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
SECOND   OR  POETICAL  PEmOB  — continued. 

LYRIC    poETR T — Continued. 

SCHOOLS     OP     LYEIC     POETRY,*    ETC. 

I.  The  Lyric  Poetry  proper  of  the  Greeks,  or  Lyric  poetry  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  is  of  two  kinds;  which  were  cultivated  by  different 
schools  of  poets,  the  name  which  is  commonly  given  to  poets  hving  in  the 
same  country,  and  following  the  same  rules  of  composition.  Of  these 
two  schools  one  is  called  the  Molic,  the  other-the  Doric. 

II.  The  Molic  school  is  so  called  because  it  flourished  among  the  Mo- 
lians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  Doric 
school  was  so  called  because,  though  it  was  difliised  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Sicily.  The  difference  of  origin  appears  also  in  the 
dialects  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  school  wrote  in  the  jEo/ic 
dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  inscriptions  in  that  island,  while  the 
Doric  employed  almost  indifferently  either  a  mitigated  Dorism  or  the  epic 
dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  limited 
use  of  Doric  forms. 

III.  These  two  schools  differ  essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in 
the  subject  as  in  the  forai  and  style  of  their  poems.     To  begin  with  the 

1  Suid;,  s.  V.  ;  Miiller,  p.  159.  '  Pausan.,  i.,  14,  4 ;  Piut.,  I/ycwg.,  4. 

3  Miiller,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  161.  *  Miller,  p.  164. 
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mode  of  recitation :  tlie  Doric  lyric  poetiy  was  intended  to  be  executed 
by  choruses,  and  to  be  sung  to  choral  dances,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  choral  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iEolic  is  never  called  cho- 
ral, because  it  was  meant  to  be  recited  by  a  single  person,  Who  accom- 
panied his  recitation  with  a  stringed  instrument,  generally  the  lyre,  and 
with  suitable  gestures.  The  structure  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  com- 
prehensive, and  often  very  artificial,  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  might 
perhaps  be  unable  to.  detect  the  recurring  rhythms,  was  assisted  by  the 
eye,  which  could  follow  the  different  movements  of  the  chorus  ;  and  thus 
the  spectator  was  able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  plan  of 
the  composition.  The  ^olie  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much 
more  limited,  and  either  consisted  of  verses  joined  together,  or  else  it 
formed,  of  a  few  short  verses,  strophes  in  which  the  same  verse  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  conclusion  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the  versi- 
fication, or  by  the  addition  of  a  short  final  verse. 

IV.  The  strophes  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  were  also  often  combined, 
by  annexing  to  two  strophes  corresponding  with  one  another  (the  first 
technically  called  strophe,  and  the  seconA  ant'tstrophe)  a  third  and  different 
one,  called  epode.  The  origin  of  this  (according  to  the  ancients)  is  that 
the  chorus,  having  performed  one  movement  during  the  strophe,  returned 
to  their  former  position  during  the  antistrophe,  and  then  remained  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  strophes 
of  the  JSolic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equal 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  The  jEolic  strophe 
is  sometimes  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Melic  strophe  ;  the  Dorian, 
in  like  inanner,  the  Clioric  strophe. 

V.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that 
poems  for  choral  exhibition  were  never  composed  by  the  ^olic  poets ; 
for  choruses  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lytic  poems,  of  which  we  have 
fragments  and  accounts,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  choral  reci- 
tation. But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry  was  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments  with  warmth  and  frankness. 
These  sentiments  formed  a  natural  expression  in  the  native  dialect  of 
these  poets,  the  ancient  ^olie,  which  has  a  character  of  simplicity  and 
fondness ;  the  epic  dialect,  the  general  language  of  Greek  poetry,  being 
only  used  sparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  this  popular  dialect. 
Unhappily,  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to  perish  at  a  time 
when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  singularity  of  their  dialect, 
and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  the 
warmth  of  their  erotic  descriptions,  is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to 
which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  literary  works  had  been  condemned 
on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  tlie  writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and 
many  poems  of  the  Anthology,  would  not  now  exist,  while  Alcasus  and 
Sappho  would  probably  be  extant.' 

VI.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  biographies  of  the  poets  be- 
longing  to  the  two  schools  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  it  will 

I   Midler,  p.  166. 
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be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orders  and  occasions  of  lyric  per- 
formances, more  particularly  as  many  terms  connected  with  these  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  those  biographies,  which  it  will  be  less  convenient 
then  to  explain. 

ORDERS     AND     OCCASIONS     OF     LYRIC     PERFORMANCE.' 

VII.  The  various  modes  of  adapting  lyric  poetry  to  those  festive  rites, 
public  or  private,  with  which  its  higher  cultivation  was  so  vitally  con- 
nected, have  special  claims  on  our  attention,  since  they  supply  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  fertile  genius  and  discriminating  taste 
of  the  Greek  nation.  From  Olympus  down  to  the  work-shop  or  the  sheep- 
fold,  from  Jove  and  Apollo  to  the  wandering  mendicant,  every  rank  and 
degree  of  the  Greek  community,  divine  or  human,  had  its  own  proper  al- 
lotment of  poetical  celebration.  The  gods  had  their  hymns,  names,  paans, 
and  dithyrambs;  great  men  their  encomia  and  epinicia;  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  their  erotica  and  symposiaca ;  the  mourner  his  threnodia  and  ele- 
gies ;  the  vine-dresser  his  epilenia ;  the  herdsmen  their  bucoHca ;  even  the 
beggar  his  eiresione  and  chelidonisma.  The  number  of  these  varieties  of 
Grecian  song  recorded  under  distinct  titles,  and  most  of  them  enjoying  a 
certain  benefit  of  scientific  culture,  amounts  to  upward  of  fifty.' 

VIII.  A  portion,  indeed,  of  this  number  no  longer  exist  but  in  name ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
public  festivals,  few  have  been  described  with  such  precision,  or  are  so 
clearly  illustrated  by  existing  specimens,  as  to  supply  materials  for  treat- 
ment as  distinct  heads  of  subject.  Those  which  in  this  more  tangible 
capacity  chiefly  claim  attention  are  the  following :  the  Hymn,  Nome,  Fcean, 
Hyporchem.,  Prosodium,  Parthenia,  Dithyramb,  Threnus,  Symposiaca,  Enco- 
mia, Epinicia,  Erotica,  Gamelia,  Embateria.  This  catalogue  may  be  ranged 
under  two  general  heads,  of  Sacred,  and  Profane  or  Secular ;'  the  former 
comprising  poems  in  exclusive  honor  of  the  gods ;  the  latter,  those  de- 
voted, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  human  concerns  or  interests.  To  the  for- 
mer head  belong  the  hymn,  nome,  paean,  hyporchem,  prosodium,  dithy- 
ramb ;  to  the  latter,  the  symposiaca,  encomia,  epinicia,  erotica,  gamelia, 
embateria.  As  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  of  both  characters,  may 
be  ranked  the  threnus  and  parthenia.  "VVe  wdl  now  proceed  to  offer  a  brief 
account  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  paean,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated. 

IX.  The  first  two  names  in  the  above  list,  Hymn  and  Nome,  are  rather 
generic  terms  applicable  to  every  more  dignified  species  of  lyric  composi- 
tions, than  designations  of  any  particular  class  of  ode.  The  paean,  for  ex» 
ample,  was  the  hymn  of  rejoicing  or  triumph ;  the  prosodium,  the  proces- 
sional hymn ;  the  procemium,  the  introductory  hymn  to  the  sacred  oflice 
in  the  sanctuary.  In  later  times,  however,  the  title  Hymn  appears  to 
have  attached,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  the  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  during 
the  sacrifice,  when  stationary  around  the  altar.     Nome  (j>6fios),  in  its  orig^ 

J  Mvre,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  63,  seqq. 

2  Compare  Ugen,  ScoUa  sive  Carmina  cOnvivialia  Gr<BC.,  p.  xiv.,  VQ1- 

=  Proclus,  Chrestom.,  ed.  Gaisf.,  p.  380,  seq. 
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inal  more  comprehensive  signilicatiori,  denoted  simply  that  more  definite 
adaptation  of  musical  to  poetic  numbers,  which  forms  the  essence  of  all 
lyric  composition,  as  distinct  from  the  continuous  chant  or  recitative  of 
the  old  epic  minstrelsy.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  lyric  art,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  restricted,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  a  certain  more  solemn 
order  of  hymn  or  anthem,  the  older  specimens  of  which  were  marked  by 
a  peculiar  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style,  and  passed  generally  current  as 
productions  of  the  earliest  and  purest  periods  of  lyric  art.' 

X.  The  term  Hyporchem  (fimipxiM")  denotes,  in  familiar  usage,  both  a 
lively  kind  of  mimic  dance,  and  the  branch  of  lyric  composition  by  which 
that  dance  was  accompanied."  The  musical  or  poetical  element  of  the 
hyporchem,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  cultivation,  appears  in  style  and 
numbers  to  have  closely  resembled  the  psean.  Both  performances  were 
;onnected  preferably,  during  their  best  period,  with  the  worship  of  Apollo ; 
and  a  favorite  measure  of  both  was  the  Cretic  or  paeonic.  Much  similar- 
ity is,  accordingly,  observable  between  existing  specimens  of  each  order 
of  composition ;  and  among  the  ancient  critics  themselves  it  was  often 
matter  of  doubt  under  which  denomination  an  ode  was  tobe  ranked.'  The 
main  difference  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  peean  was  characterized 
by  a  pervading  dignity  and  propriety,  the  hyporchem  by  a  greater  degree 
of  vivacity,  tending  at  times  to  levity  or  license.*  Another  feature  of  dis- 
tinction was  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  hyporchem,  when  combined 
with  dancing,  of  that  mimetic  action  which  entered  more  or  less  into  all 
such  solemnities  among  the  Greeks.  A  third  distinction  was,  that  the 
paean,  during  the  best  ages,  was  exclusively  addressed  to  the  gods,  where- 
as hyporchems  appear  to  have  been,  though  rarely,  composed  and  per- 
formed in  honor  of  men.'  The  first  poet  to  whom  hyporchems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas.  In  the  fragments  of  the  hyporchems  of  Pindar,  the  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and  graphic  character.' 
These  characteristics  must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.'  The  chief  recorded  author  of  hy- 
porchematic  productions  during  the  earlier  period,  besides  Thaletas,  was 
Xenodamus  of  Cythera.  But  no  remains  of  the  works  of  either  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  specimens  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing period  emanate  from  its  most  celebrated  poets,  Simonides,  Pindar, 
Pratinas,  and  Bacchylides,  with  several  of  whom  the  hyporchem  was  a 
favorite  style." 

XI.  The  Prosodium  (TrposSSiov,  soil  /icXos)  was  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
choristers  in  their  procession  to  the  altar  or  sanctuary.  Although  this 
order  of  composition  must  have  been  connected  with  the  service  of  every 
deity  of  whose  rites  processional  movements  formed  a  part,  its  early  cul- 
ture and  chief  popularity  were  concentrated  around  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
The  prosodium,  accordingly,  is  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Peean, 


J  Plat.,  Be  Leg.,  p.  700  ;  Proclus,  Chrestom.,  ed.  Gaisf,,  p.  383. 

?  Produs,  p,  384,  Gatif.  =  Plut.,  Mus.,  9.    Compare  Biickh,  Be  Metr.  Find.,  p  201. 

♦  Sec  a  iyporc^ejqPf  Pratinas,  ap.  ji(*m.,  xiv,,  p.  617. 

'  Bickh,  Frag.  Pind.,  p.  596,  seq.  "  BUckh,  Be  Metr.  Pind.,  p.  2pi,  seqq. ;  p.  270. 

'  MiUler,  Jfist.  Lit.  Gr-,  f,  23,  seijq.    Compare  p.  160,  seqq.        8  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  p.  72. 
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by  the  special  title  of  Prosodiac,  or  Proeessional,  psan.  Like  the  kindred 
order  of  sacred  odes,  the  nome  and  pasan  proper,  it  was  composed,  in  the 
earlier  epochs  of  its  cultivation,  in  hexameter  measure.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, when  the  lyric  school  of  art  acquired  the  ascendant,  and  the  dance 
became  popular  even  in  these  graver  processional  solemnities,  lyric  num- 
bers were  exclusively  preferred.  The  prosodia  of  Pindar,  the  oldest  of 
which  any  considerable  remains  have  been  preserved,  are  chiefly  in  the 
same  grave  Dorian  measure  as  the  greater  part  of  his  epinician  odes.  The 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  as  usual  in  festive  movements,  was  preferred 
to  that  of  the  harp,  customary  in  the  stationary  choral  rites.' 

XII.  To  the  head  of  Prosodia  belongs  in  part  the  order  of  composition 
entitled  Parthenia,'  or  "  virginal  songs."  This  title,  however,  comprises 
two  different  kinds  of  ode  ;  first,  processional  or  sacrificial  songs,  sung, 
as  their  name  denotes,  by  virgins,  in  honor  of  certain  deities  ;  secondly, 
songs  in  honor  of  those  same  youtliful  members  of  the  female  sex.^  The 
parthenia  of  the  first  class  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  sacred  ; 
those  of  the  second  as  profane  or  secular.  The  sacred  pjirthenia  were 
substantially  hymns,  paeans,  or  prosodia,  as  the  object  or  occasion  might 
require.  Their  distinctive  feature  was  a  blending  of  feminine  grace  and 
tenderness  with  devotional  solemnity.*  Hence  may  be  explained  the 
great  popularity  of  this  style  of  composition  with  most  of  the  leading  lyric 
poets  from  Alcman  downward.' 

XIII.  The  Dithyramb  (Si9ifmfi0os),  which  comes  next  in  order,  is  a  cel- 
ebrated branch  of  composition,  and,  as  the  parent  of  the  Attic  tragedy, 
assumes  a  still  greater  degree  of  importance  and  interest,  than  would 
even  Otherwise  justly  attach  to  it  on  account  of  its  great  popularity,  and 
its  extensive  influence  on  the  style  and  taste  of  every  period  of  Greek 
poetical  literature.  The  dithyramb,  in  its  earUest  form,  was  the  hymn 
of  Bacchus,"  as  the  psean  was  the  hymn  of  Apollo.  Its  character  was  al- 
ways, Uke  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged,  impassioned  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  pleasure  and  wild  lamenta- 
tion, were  both  expressed  by  it.  The  existing  notices  of  this  order  of 
composition  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
allusion  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  other  primitive  authorities,  to  the  festive 
rites  of  Bacchus  as  popular  in  their  day.  That  the  dithyramb,  however, 
in  its  simpler  meUc  form  of  Dionysiac  hymn  or  paean,  was  already  a  cul- 
tivated branch  of  lyric  art  in  the  age  of  Archilochus,  appears  from  a  still 
extant  distich  of  that  poet,'  in  which  he  mentions  it  by  name  as  the  "beau- 
tiful song  of  Dionysus,"  and  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  its  execution. 
These  verses  are  in  a  lively  vein  of  trochaic  tetrameter,  the  same  meas- 
ure which  Aristotle  describes  as  originally  proper  to  the  dithyramb  ;  and 
they  may  hence  be  presumed  to  have  been  themselves  the  exordium  of 
a  dithyrambic  ode  or  chorus.  In  the  generation  subsequent  to  Archilo- 
chus, a  more  extended  and  artificial  character  was  imparted  to  this  branch 

1  Plut.,  Uvs.,  18;  Mwe,  p.  74.  »  Athm.,  xiT.,  p.  631. 

3  Scbol.  in.  Aristoph.,Av.,  920;  Suid,,  s.v.)  Proclus,  Chrestom.,  p.  380,  Gaisf, 
*  Dion.  Hal.,  ei.  Reislce,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  1073.    Compare  Plut.,  Mus.,  17.        =  Mme,  p.  74. 
«  Plot.,  De  Leg.,  p.  700.  '  Frag.  72,  Bergk.    Compare  Alhtn.,  xiv.,  p.  628. 
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of  lyric  perfonnance  by  Arion,  the  celebrated  Lesbian  musician,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  dithyramb  was  raised  to  a  regular  choral  song.'  But 
of  this  change  we  will  speak  more  fully  in  our  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
tragedy. , 

XIV.  The  tei-m  Threnus  (,S>pfivos)  denotes  in  its  origin  any  species  of 
lamentation,  more  properly  the  dirge  or  lament  for  the  death  of  kinsmen 
or  dear  friends.  In  later  usage,  the  title  became  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
more  familiar  one  of  elegy.  When  sung  over  the  corpse  at  its  laying  out 
or  entombment,  the  threnus  acquired  the  distinctive  name  of  Epicedium 
(i-iru<4Sewi/),  or  funeral  song.=  The  only  two  occasions  on  Which  the 
threnus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  were  of  the  latter  description.  To  the 
threnus  belongs  also  the  song  of  Linus,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
The  measure  of  the  threnus  was  probably  at  first  the  dactylic.  With  the 
advance  of  lyric  art,  however,  a  great  variety  of  metrical  forms  was  ad- 
mitted.   The  reputed  author  of  the  extensioii  was  the  Phrygian  Olympus.^ 

XV.  We  come  next  to  the  Symposiaca,  or  convivial  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
Convivial  songs  were  classed  by  the  ancients  under  three  heads  :*  first, 
those  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  company ;  secondly,  those  sung  by 
each  guest  in  succession  ;  thirdly,  such  as  were  sung  also  in  succession, 
but  under  certain  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  and  with  a  limitation  in 
ordinary  cases  to  the  more  gifted  members  of  the  company.  The  songs 
of  the  first  cZas«'appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  inaugural  odes  familiarly 
called  Paeans,  sung  as  grace  or  procemium  to  the  whole  entertainment, 
and  usually  addressed  to  Apollo,  sometimes  to  Jove,  Bacchus,  Mercury, 
or  such  other  deity  as  the  occasion  Suggested.  The  next  more  varied 
order  of  symposiac  performances,  in  which  all  took  part,  though  not  all 
simultaneously,  very  much  resembles  the  modem  custom  of  laying  each 

.  guest  under  an  obligation  to  sing  his  song,^  whether  his  own  composition 
or  some  popular  ode  of  the  day.  On  these  occasions  a  lyre  or  myrtle 
branch,^  less  frequently  a  drinking  cup,'  was  handed  round  as  a  tempo- 
rary badge  of  office  from  guest  to  guest,  each,  in  his  turn,  receiving  it 
firom  his  predecessor,  and  passing  it  on  to  his  neighbor  at  the  close  of  his 
own  part.  The  Ijrre  was  probably  destined  for  those  alone  who,  together 
with  a  musical  voice,  possessed  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  When 
these  qualifications,  one  or  both,  were  wanting,  the  myrtle  branch  was  pre- 
feiTed,  as  the  ancient  and  proper  symbol  of  the  more  simple  styles  of  po- 
etic recitation.  The  songs  thus  circulated  bore  no  distinctive  title,  but 
that  of  Paroenia  {vapoivm,  scil.  fi4\n),  "  wine  songs,"  or  symposiaca,  "  drink- 
ing songs,"  common  to  all  those  of  the  convivial  order.^ 

The  third  more  complicated  and  more  celebrated  species  of  Paroenia 
were  those  called  Scolia  (o-koAicI).  The  performance  was  here  reserved 
for  the  more  scientific  and  experienced  musicians  of  the  party.    The  chief 

1  Mure,  p.  78.  '  Proclus,  Chrestom.,  p.  385,  Gaisf. ;  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  BfifviK. 

3  Mure,  p.  94,  seqq. 

*  DictBarch.  ap.  Suid.,  Hesych.  et  Pilot.,  s.  v.  ukoXiov ;  Plut.,  Sympos.,  i.,  I,  5. 

»  Plut,,  Sympos.,  p.  214,  seqq.  Occasionally  prose  was  substituted  for  poetry,  each 
guest  telling  a  story,  or  offering  a  short  essay  on  some  pleasant  topic.    Pint.,  I.  c. 

«  Aristapk.,  Nub.,  1358 ;  Schol.  ad  he. ;  Vesp.,  1214-1220 ;  Sckol.  ad  loc. ;  Plut.,  Sym- 
pos., i.,  1,  5.  &c.  '  Atlteti.,  xi,,  p.  503.  a  Mure,  p.  100. 
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of  the  qualified  guests  led  off  with  a  short  stave  or  sonnet,  whether  an  en- 
tire ode  or  a  part  of  some  longer  composition,  marked  in  either  case  by 
some  lively  spirit  or  point.  He  then  handed  the  symbol  of  office  to  the 
person  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  follow,  or  whom  he  thought  fit 
to  select  as  his  successor,  who  passed  it  on,  in  his  turn,  to  a  third,  and  so 
on  ;  each  being  expected  at  once  to  carry  on  the  strain,  whether  in  the 
way  of  continuation  or  repartee,  in  the  same  or  a  closely  congenial  style 
of  subject  or  measure.  The  notion  that  the  name  of  the  song  arose  from 
its  irregular  course  around  the  table  {(rKo\i6y,  "  crooked")  is  not  probable. 
It  is  much  more  likely  (according  to  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  vnriters) 
that  in  the  melody  to  which  the  scolia  were  sung  certain  liberties  and 
irregularities  were  permitted,  by  which  the  extemporaneous  execution  of 
the  song  was  facilitated  ;  and  that  en  this  account  the  song  was  said  to 
be  bent.  The  rhythms  of  the  extant  scolia  are  very  various,  though,  on 
the  whole,  they  resemble  those  of  the  jEoUc  lyric  poetry,  only  that  the 
course  of  the  strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated  rhythm,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral more  animated.' 

The  Lesbians  were  the  principal  composers  of  scolia.  Terpander,  who, 
according  to  Pindar,  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  followed  by  Alcae- 
us  and  Sappho,  and  afterward  by  Anacreon  and  Praxilla  of  sicyon,  be- 
sides many  others  celebrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
Among  the  preserved  scolia  are  many  of  the  more  popular  current  in  the 
best-ages  of  Greece.  Some  of  these  are  also,  as  may  be  supposed,  among 
the  most  brilhant  specimens  of  Greek  epigrammatic  or  didactic  poetry, 
and  are  constantly  quoted  and  commented  upon  as  such  by  the  leading 
critics  and  moralists  of  every  period.  Even  where  the  sense  itself  is  not 
remarkable  for  point  or  spirit,  the  structure  and  rhythm  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  combination  of  emphasis  with  harmony,  and  by 
an  alternate  rapidity  in  the  flow  and  abruptness  in  the  termination  of 
the  rhythmical  clauses,  peculiar  to  these  compositions,  and  singularly 
conducive  to  that  mixture  of  elegance  and  pungency  which  it  was  clearly 
the  object  of  their  authors  to  impart  to  them. 

Although  scolia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims,  or  of  short 
invocations  to  the- gods,  or  panegyrics  on, heroes,  there  exist  two,  of 
great  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  otherwise  known 
as  poets.  The  one  beginning,  "  My  great  wealth  is  my  spear  and  sword," 
and  written  by  Hybrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Doric  measure,  expresses  all  the 
pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whoSe  right  rested  upon  his  arms ;  the 
other  is  the  production  of  an  Athenian  named  Callistratus,  and  was  writ- 
ten probably  not  long  after  the  Persian  war,  as  it  was  a  favorite  song  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes.  It  celebrates  the  liberators  of  the  Athenian 
people,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for  having,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Minerva,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  restored  equal  rights  to  the 
Athenians." 

XVI.  The  term  Encomium  (4yKiiiJ.iov,  scil.  ims)  denoted  originally  the 
ode  sung  at  the  Camus  (uS/ios),  which  latter  term,  in  the  wider  sense, 
comprehended  every  convivial  meeting  accompanied  by  dance,  song,  and 
■  iliUlcr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  188.  ^  U-  il>-<  P- 188. 
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Bacchanalian  festivity.  In  its  more  dignified  application,  however,  the 
term  Camus  denoted  a  higher  order  of  festive  entertainment.  Such  were 
the  public  banquets  held  in  honor  of  distinguished  personages,  of  a  war- 
rior after  a  victory  or  successful  campaign,  of  a  magistrate  on  entering 
office  ;  and,  in  later  habitual  practice,  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympian. 
Pythian,  and  other  great  national  games.  In  every  variety  of  the  comus, 
a  main  part  of  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  air ;  it  being 
customary,  even  for  private  bands  of  revellers,  when  flushed  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  to  sally  forth  with  music,  song,  and  dance,  some- 
times to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,'  into  the  streets  and  public  thorough- 
fares. =  The  term  thus  became  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  entertainment,  which  in  its  turn  assumed  the  character  of  a 
distinct  ceremony.  Such  was  the  escort  home,  or  serenade  to  a  mis- 
tress,^ or,  after  a  banquet,  to  some  favorite  guest ;  such,  in  a  nobler 
sense,  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victorious  hero  or  chief  to  the 
temple  or  banqueting-hall ;  such,  by  a  stiU  wider  extension  of  the  analo- 
gy, the  deputation  or  mission  which  escorted  the  victor  in  the  national 
games  back  to  his  native  city. 

The  title  Encomium,  or  song  of  the  comus,  is  limited  in  its  classical  ac- 
ceptation, as  denoting  an  order  of  lyric  poetry,  solely,  or  chiefly  to  the 
panegyrical  odes  performed  in  the  comi  of  a  more  dignified  character.  It 
is  hence  defined  by  the  ancients  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
praises  of  men  as  the  hymn  to  those  of  the  deity.  No  work  of  this  class, 
prior  to  the  age  of  Pindar,  has  been  preserved.  The  leading  poets,  from 
Pindar  downward,  left  large  collections  of  encomia,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  addressed  to  the  victors  in  the  national  games. 
These  are  usually  ranked  under  the  separate  head  of  Epinicia  {4ini/Uta), 
or  triumphal  encomia.  No  such  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  their  authors.  Pindar,  in  his  frequent  appeals  to  his  own 
Epinician  odes,  avails  himself  more  frequently  of  the  phrase  Encomia, 
and  other  cognate  derivatives  of  comus,  than  of  their  proper  title.* 

XVII.  The  Erotica  (IptoTi/cti),  or  love-songs,  require  no  explanation.  The 
most  celebrated  authors  in  this  department,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considering,  were  :  Alcman,  of  the  Dorian  school ;  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus,  of  the  jEolian  or  Lesbian ;  and  Mimnermus,  of  the  Ionian  school. 
The  erotic  odes  of  the  three  former  poets  are  almost  oxoliisively  of  the 
purely  melic  order,  and  in  monostrophic  forms,  that  is,  with  one  form  of 
strophe  continually  repeated.  Mimnermus  composed  solely  or  chiefly  in 
elegiac  measure.  Such  effusions,  though  called  forth  by  human  objects 
of  adoration  alone,  occasionally  in  so  far  partake  of  a  sacred  character  as 
to  assume  the  form  of  addresses  to  the  deities  whose  countenance  and 
favor  were  invoked.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  love- 
songs,  the  Invocation  of  Venus,  by  Sappho.^ 

XVIII.  Gamelia  (yufiiiXia),  or  bridal  songs,  are  classed  under  two  heads : 
first,  those  called  Hymenaa,  sung  at  the  marriage  festival ;  secondly,  the 

'  Aristot.,  Be  Aui.,  49. 

2  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here,  2B1 ;  AristOfh.,  Pint.,  1040 ;  Thesmoph.,  104,  &c. 

^  Hermcsianax,  v.  38,  47,  ap.  Atken.,  xiii.,  p.  598.        *  Mure,  p.  112.        a  /(^^  p_  ii4_ 
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Epithalamia,  or  bed-chamber  songs,  performed  on  the  night  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  serenade  or  vigil,  in  front  of  the  door  or  below  the  window  of 
the  newly-wedded  couple.  The  epithalamia  are  again  subdivided  into  the 
Lulling  song  and  the  Waking  song,^  the  former  sung  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  the  latter  toward  the  hour  of  rising.  These  spngs,  as  may 
be  supposed,  formed,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  popular  branch  of  lyric 
composition,  whether  in  honor  of  hero  or  heroine,  living  or  dead,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  earUest-mentioned  example  is  Hesiod's  Epithalamium 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Alcman*  also  availed  himself  of  this,  among  other 
modes  of  honoring  the  sex,  which  formed  the  favorite  subject  of  his  muse  ; 
and  Sappho  left  an  entire  book  of  hymenaea,^  several  of  which  seem  to 
have  partaken  of  the  dramatic  character.  In  the  metre  of  these  compo- 
sitions no  definite  rule  is  observable.  Hesiod,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, uses  the  hexameter;  Sappho  occasionally  employs  the  same 
measure,  in  addition  to  her  own  favorite  combinations  of  more  purely 
melic  rhythm.  The  hexameter  is  also  preferred  by  Theocritus.  The  in- 
vocations, "  O  Hymen  !  O  Hymenasus  !"  addressed  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  rite,  were  habitually  introduced,  as  a  sort  of  burden  or  epode,  in  all 
these  varieties  of  metrical  arrangement.* 

XIX.  Under  the  general  head  of  Emhateria  (^/t/3oT^pio,  scil.  /leAri)  may 
be  distinguished  two  kinds  of  military  music  ;  the  first  comprising  every 
species  of  ode  or  song  adapted,  on  ordinary  festive  occasions,  to  inspire 
or  maintain  warlike  enthusiasm ;  the  second  may  be  defined  as  war  mu- 
sic in  the  narrower  sense,  marches,  charges,  &c.  In  Homer  mention  is 
made  of  the  first  kind  alone.  The  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time  is  described  as  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Homeric 
warriors.  To  the  first  kind  also  belong  the  elegiac  odes  of  Callinus,  and 
most  of  those  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  latter  were  sung,  consistently  with  Spar- 
tan usage,  at  the  meals  of  the  soldiers,  after  the  ordinai-y  convivial  psean, 
sometimes  in  chorus,  sometimes  by  single  performers  in  competition,  the 
victor  receiving  as  his  prize  from  the  polemarch  an  extra  ration  of  butch- 
er-meat.^ They  were  also  chanted  in  chorus  before  the  tent-door  of  the 
king  or  commander-in-chief.' 

The  military  music  of  the  second  kind  was  little  cultivated,  even  in 
historical  times,  except  among  the  Spartans.  Their  pcean  embaXerius,  or 
hymn  invoking  the  god  of  war,  or  other  patron  deities,  commenced  inmie- 
diately  after  the  order  to  advance,  and  continued  during  the  charge  and 
assault.  The  air  was  called  the  Castorean  melody,'  after  the  Tyndarid 
Castor,  one  of  the  popular  martial  demigods  of  Sparta,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  wind  instruments,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  Its 
character  was  impressive,  rather  than  wild  or  turbulent ;  the  object  being, 
in  unison  with  the  genius  of  Spartan  warfare,  to  inspire  steady  determin- 
ation, rather  than  furious  ardor  for  the  attack.  The  measure  preferred 
was  the  anapaestic,  as  the  most  .natural  march  time,  and  peculiarly  ex- 

'  SchoU  ad  TheocrU.  Id.,  iviii. ;  Prod,  Chrest.,  p.  385,  Gaisf. 

'  Weicker,  ProBf.  ad  Fragm..,  p.  iii.  ^  Sapph.,  Frag,  xxxvi.,  seqq.,  Gaisf. 

*  jlfure,  p.  116.  ^  Philoch.  ap.  Athen.,  xiv.,  ^.  630.  ^  Mure,  f.  117. 

1  Ptut.,  LyaiTg.,  22  ;  De  Mus.,  26  ;  Schol.  in  Find.  Pyth.,  ii.,  127.  seqq. 
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pressive  in  its  cadence  of  stern,  energetic  resolution.  The  custom  of  at- 
tacking in  regular  march-step,  to  the  sound  of  music,  is  frequently  noticed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  peculiarity  of  Spartan  discipline  ;'  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  any  other  Grecian  state,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  kindred  Dorian  republics  of  Crete.'' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— conimMci 

LYRIC   POETRY — Continued. 

POETS     OF     THE     MO'LIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  ALCffins  ('AX/caioj)  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of 
the  .(Eolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about  B.C.  611.  He  belonged  to 
a  noble  family,  and  a  great  part  of  his  public  life  was  employed  in  assert- 
ing the  privileges  of  his  order.  These  privileges  were  then  endangered 
by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have  placed  ambitious  men  at 
their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful  support.  A  tyrant  of  this 
kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanchrus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of 
Alceeus,  Antimenidas  and  -Cicis,  in  conjunction  with  Pittacus,  the  wisest 
statesman  of  the  time  in  Lesbos,  and  was  slain  by  them  B.C.  612.^  At 
this  time  the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  Sigasum,  a  maritime 
town  of  Troas.  The  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alcaeus,  were  de- 
feated, and  the  poet  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigaeum.*  His  sending  home  the,  news 
of  this  disaster,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus,'  seems  to 
show  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  courage  such  as  a  single  disaster  could 
not  endanger ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  a  brave  and  skillful  warrior.' 

Alcaeus  afterward  appears  as  an  adherent  of  the  aristocratic  or  consti- 
tutional party,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  attempts  made  by 
a  new  series  of  demagogues.  The  most  formidable  of  these  leaders  was 
MyrsHus,  whose  death  the  poet  celebrates  in  a  still  extant  passage  of  his 
works.  In  the  sequel  of  the  same  political  vicissitudes,  Alcaeus  and  his 
brothers  appear  in  their  turn  as  usurpers,  or  disturbers  of  the, repose  of 
the  state.  They  were  expelled,  in  consequence,  by  their  old  ally  Pitta- 
cus, the  only  stanch  and  disinterested  patriot,  it  would  seem,  among 
these  political  chiefs,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  better 
disposed  citizens.    At  last,  as  the  most  effectual  stop  to  these  disastrous 

1  Thucyd.,  v.,  70 ;  Polyb.,  iv.,  20 ;  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  626,  630,  F,  &c. 

2  HeracL,  Polit.y  iii. ;  Atkm.,  xii.,  p.  517,  A ;  Mure,  p.  119. 

3  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  74,  79  ;  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  617. 

*  Herod.,  v.,  95  ;  Plut.,  Be  Herod.  Malig.,  ,.  15,  p.  858 ;  Strdb.,  xiii.,  p.  599  ,eg 

<•  Frag.  66,  p.  438,  Blomf. 

6  Anthol.  Palat.,  ix,,  184 ;  Cic.,  Tusc,  iv.,  33  ;  Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  32,  6,  &c.. 
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series  of  civil  broils,  the  same  Pittacus  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people,  as  Aloseus  himself  admits,  to  the  dignity  entitled 
among  the  Cohans  auninp^iis,  or  constitutional  chief,  vrith  dictatorial 
powers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  state.  This 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  machinations  of 
Alc8eus  and  the  other  malcontents. ' 

The  poet's  muse,  following  the  bent  of  his  passions,  was  speedily  di- 
rected-against  Pittacus,  with  an  animosity  as  fervid  as  the  zeal  with 
which  the  cause  of  that  patriot  had  formerly  been  lauded  and  supported. 
Imputed  failings  were  now  described  in  terms  of  vituperation  expressly 
invented  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Archilochus  himself  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  employ  in  his  most  withering  iambic  sallies.  This  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  chai-acter  or  history  of  Alc»us ;  the  moderation 
of  Pittacus,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  being  admitted  and  eulogized 
by  every  impartial  authority.  But  the  hostUity  of  Alcaeus  was  not  con- 
fined to  words.  In  an  armed  attempt  to  re-establish  their  influence,  liis 
party  was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner ;  when  his  generous  ad- 
versary restored  him  to  liberty."  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  By 
some  authorities  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  permanently  reconciled  to 
Pittacus,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Mytilene,  under  the  mild  sway  of  that  patriotic  ruler ;  by  others,  to  have 
ended  his  days  a  discontented  wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations,  and  of  the  maritime  disasters  with  which  Horace 
describes  them  as  having  been  attended,^  he  visited  Egypt  ;*  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  brother  Aatimenidas,  his  steady  companion,  it  would 
seem,  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monardv  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor.* 

The  poems  of  Alcaeus  were  chiefly  addressed  to  particular  friends,  and 
at  first  they  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known  beyond  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  partly  because  they  were  written  in  the  .lEolic  dialect,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  thfey  had  only  a  local  and  temporary  interest.  But  sub- 
sequently they  were  considered  by  all  the  Greeks  as  master-pieces  ;  and 
among  the  nine  lyric  poets  in  the  Alexandrean  canon,  Alcseus  occupied, 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  first,  and,  according  to  others,  the  sec- 
ond place.  Aristophcmes  and  Aristarchus  prepared  the  first  correct  edi- 
tions, in  which  the  poems  were  divided  into  at  least  ten  books,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  correct  representation  of  the  metre.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  poems  were  arranged  in  these  editions,  except  that 
the  hymns  formed  the  commencement.  Besides  these  hymns,  the  poems 
of  Alcaeus  consisted  of  odes,  patriotic  war-songs,  erotic  and  symposia© 
songs,  and  epigrams.  AU  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  Alcaeus,  as  with  most  poets  of  the  jEolic  school,  poetry 
was  the  outpouring  of  his  deepest  emotions,  excited  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Independent  of  their  high  poetical  mer- 
its, the  loss  of  the  poems  of  Alcffius  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  tliey 

'■  Smith,  Diet.  Bmgr.,  s.v.  '  Viog.  Laerl.,  i.,  76  ;  Vol.  Max..  iv.,  I,  6. 

'  rxrm  .  ii..  13.  28-  '  tSlrab..  l,.  jv.  37.  s  Ale..  Frag.  33,  jy  433,  Bhmf. 
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would  have  enabled  us  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Cohans.' 

The  metrical  forms  used  by  Aleseus  are  most  light  and  lively ;  some- 
times with  a  softer,  sometimes  with  a  more  vehement  character.  They 
consist  principally  of  ^ohc  dactyls,  which,  though  apparently  resembling 
the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  are  yet  essentially  unhke.  Instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  .perfect  balance  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis,  they  admit  the 
shortening  of  the  former ;  whence  arises  an  irregularity,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of  disproportioned 
dactyls  (&\ayoi  SaKTuXoi)-  These  dactyls  begin  with  the  undetermined 
foot  of  two  syllables,  which  is  called  a  iase,  and  they  flow  on  lightly  and 
swiftly,  without  alternating  with  heavy  spondees.  The  choriambics  of 
the  ^olic  lyric  poets  are  composed  on  the  same  plan,  as  they  have  also 
the  preceding  base ;  yet  this  metre  always  retains  something  of  the  state- 
ly tone  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Logaoedic  metre  also  belongs  peculiarly 
to  the  jEolic  lyrie  poets.  It  is  produced  by  the  immediate  junction  of 
dactylic  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a  rapid  movement  passes  into  a  feebler 
one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  express  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tenderness,  melancholy,  and  long- 
ing. Hence  this  metre  was  frequently  used  by  the  ^oliane,  and  their 
strophes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting  logacedic  rhythms  with 
trochees,  iambi,  and  .^Eolie  dactyls.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Sapphic  strophe, 
the  softest  and  sweetest  metre  in  the  Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  which  Al- 
caeus  seems  sometimes  to  have  employed,  as  in  his  hymn  to  Hermes. 
But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of  the  metre,  called  after  him  the 
Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  logaoedic  ele- 
ments of  this  metre  have  but  little  of  their  characteristic  softness,  and 
they  receive  an  impulse  from  the  iambic  dipodies  which  precede  them. 
Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally  employed  by  these  poets  in  polit- 
ical and  warlike  poems,  and  in  all  in  which  manly  passions  predomin- 
ate.» 

The  fragments  of  Alcasus  were  first  collected  by  Neander  in  his  Aris- 
tologia.  Pindarica,  Basil,  1556,  8vo,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric  poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of 
which  there  are  several  editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  lani,  Halae  Sax.,  1780-1782,  4to ; 
by  Stange,  Halse,  1810,  8vo ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Museum  Crilicum,  vol. 
i.,  p.  421,  se^q.,  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's  PoetcB  Graci  Minores; 
by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorum,  and  by  Bergk  in  his 
Poetm  Jjyrici  GrtBci.  Of  separate  editions,  that  of  Matthise,  Lips.,  1827, 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete,  until  the  appearance  of  Bergk's 
work.  This  last-mentioned  is  now  deemed  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion, since  it  contains  the  additions  and  supplements  made  by  Welcker, 
Seidler,  Osann,  and  others,  in  several  philological  journals  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  contained  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graca,  vol.  i.,  Oxon., 
1835. 

II.  Sappho  (2g7r(|)i6,  or,  in. her  own  JEoYlo  dialect,  Yijir^g)  was  a  native 
t  Muller,  p.  170,  seqq.  a  /rf.  i^. 
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of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though  the  exact  place  of  her  birth  is  uncertain, 
for,  according  to  some,  she  was  born  in  Eresus,  but  according  to  others 
in  Mytilene.  The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few 
events  of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  Alcaeus,  show  that  these  two  greatest  poets 
of  the  iEolic  school  were  contemporaries,  though  Sappho  must  have  been 
youngei;  than  Alcsus,  for  she  was  still  alive  in  568  B.C.,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ode  which  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxus,  in 
which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  Rbodopis,  the  courtesan, 
from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced,  by  his  love  for  her,  to  eman- 
cipate her.i  Now  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  569  B.C.  Before  this  time,  and  while  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Sappho  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily,  but  the  cause  of 
this  flight  is  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho  destroyed  herself  by 
leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  promontory,  in  despair  at  her 
love  being  unrequited  by  a  youth  named  Phaon.  This  story,  however, 
vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism.  The  name  of  Phaon  does 
not  occur  in  one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  once  mentioned  in  her  poems.  It  first  appears  in  the  Attic  come- 
dies, and  is  probably  derived  from  the  legend  of  the  love  of  Venus  for 
Adonis,  who,  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  myth,  was  called  Phaethon  or 
Phaon,  "the  bright  or  shining  one."  How  this  name  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  Sappho  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  There  are 
passages  in  her  poems  referring  to  her  love  for  a  beautifril  youth,  whom 
she  endeavored  to  conciliate  by  her  poetry ;  and  these  passages  may  per- 
haps be  the  foundation  for  the  stoiy.  As  for  the  leap  from  the  Leuca- 
dian rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor,  which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  eind  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  poeticeil  image ;  it  occurs  in  Stesichorus  and  Anacreon,  and 
may  have  been  used  by  Sappho,  though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
her  extant  fragments.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  unreal  nature 
of  the  whole  legend  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  writers  who  relate  it  go 
so  far  as  positively  to  assert  that  Sappho  died  in  consequence  of  her 
frantic  leap." 

At  MytUene,  Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  female  liter- 
ary society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils,  and  her  char- 
acter for  purity,  in  connection  with  this  association,  appears,  if  we  credit 
the  ancient  accounts,  to  have  been  seriously  marred.  Advocates  have, 
indeed,  been  found  in  more  modem  days  who  strive  to  vindicate  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  poetess  ;  and  one  of  their  principal  arguments  in 
her  favor  is  as  follows  :  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  jEoUc  race,  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  Age,  still  retained  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  Greek  manners  :  that  at  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  women 

1  Herod.,  ii.,  135 ;  Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  808 ;  Athai.,  xiii.,  p.  596,  B. 

2  ffmith.  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  that  hence  the  free  intercourse  of 
women  of  ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead 
to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  pursued  an  immoral  life.  Plaus- 
ible, however,  as  this  reasoning  is,  it  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain  of  Sappho's  po- 
etry without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female  who 
could  viTrite  such  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous  womai)  which 
her  modern  apologists  pretend.' 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral  character  of  Sappho, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  her  poetic  genius.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ancient  writers 
have  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  her  productions-  In  true 
poetic  genius  she  appears  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  Alcaeus,  and  far  su- 
perior to  him  in  grace  and  sweetness.  Of  all  Greek  lyric  poets,  she  is 
the  one,  perhaps,  who,  in  her  own  pecuhar  branch  of  inspiration,  was  held 
to  have  attained  most  nearly  to  perfection.  She  was  complimented  with 
the  title  of  the  "  Tenth  Muse,"  and  already  in  her  own  age,  if  we  may 
believe  an  interesting  tradition,  the  recitation  of  one  of  her  poems  so  af- 
fected Solon  that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he 
died  (fca  iJM.ei)v  aiTh  ojrofliii'O!).''  Strabo  speaks  of  her  as  S-oi/iUoo-Tdy  n  xpi)- 
fia,"  and  the  praises  and  imitations  of  her  by  Catullus  and  Horace  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  mention  here.  The  fragments  that  survive 
of  her  poetry,  though  some  of  them  are  exquisite,  barely  furnish  a  sainple 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  erotic 
character ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  must  be  placed  that  splendid  ode 
to  Venus,  of  which  we  possess  the  whole,  and  next  to  it  the  shorter  one 
to  a  beloved  female. 

Sappho  is  described,  by  the  only  authors  who  have  transmitted  any 
distinct  notices  on  the  subject,  as  not  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
but  as  short  in  stature,  and  of  dark,  it  may  be  understood  swarthy,  com- 
plexion. The  laudatory  commonplace  of  Ka\i],  or  "fair,"  which  Plato 
and  others  connect  with  her  name,  implies  nothing  more,  perhaps  less, 
than  does  the  English  term  by  which  the  Greek  epithet  has  here  been 
rendered,  and  which  is  as  frequently  bestowed,  in  familiar  usage,  on  plain 
as  on  handsome  women.  Alcasus  describes  her  simply  as  "  dark-haired," 
and  sweetly  smiling. 

The  lyric  poems  of  Sappho  formed  nine  books.  She  appears  also  to 
have  composed  a  large  number  of  hymeneals,  or  nuptial  songs,  of  which 
we  possess  some  very  beautiful  fragments.  Her  hymns  invoking  the  gods 
(oi  kKi]tiko\  S/jiyoi)  are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Menander,*  who  tells 

'  Consult,  on  this  subjject,  Welcker,  Sappho  von  einem.  herrsch.  Vorurth.  b^rci/et,  Gott,, 
1816,  and  in  his  Kleme  Schr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  xqq. ;  Miiller,  Hist.  Gr.  hit.,  p.  172,  seqq. 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  Hell.  DicJitk.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  411,  seqq.;  Neue,  Sapphonis  Fragmenta; 
Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359,  seqq, ;  Ricltter,  Sappko  nnd  Erinna.  "We 
have  adopted  in  the  text  the  views  of  Mure,  who  gives  the  whole  matter  a  very  careful 
and  fair  examination  {Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290,  seqq.,  and  Appendia:  F,  p.  497,  seqq,). 
In  the  larger  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Smith,  Sappho's  character  is  warmly  defended, 
in  the  abridgment  of  the  same  work  it  is  condemned. 

'^  jlZlian.  ap.  Stnb.,Scrm..  xxix.,  59.  ^  ,^trab.,  xiii.,  p.  filT  *  Encom  .  i  ,  ?. 
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US  that  among  them  were  many  to  Diana  and  Venus,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous locEihties  of  their  worship  were  mentioned.  Suidas  also  ascribes  to 
her  epigrams,  elegies,  iambics,  and  monodies.  The  Greek  anthology  con- 
tains three  epigrams  under  her  name,  but  their  genuineness  is  doubtful. 
Her  poems  were  all  written  in  her  native  jEolic  dialect,  and  form  with 
those  of  Alcteus  the  standard  of  the  .<Eolic  dialect  of  Lesbos.  The  rhyth- 
miceil  construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  Semie  as  that  of  Alcae- 
us,  though  with  many  variations,  and  in  harmony  with  the  softer  charac- 
ter of  her  poetry.' 

A  few  remarks  may  not  here  be  amiss  respecting  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  forms  in  which  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  embodied.  Hero- 
dotus calls  her  generically  /noucroiroufr.  Snideis  uses  the  specific  terms 
\vpucli  and  \lid\Tpia.  Her  instrument  was  the  harp,  which  she  seems  to 
have  used  both  in  the  form  of  the  ^olian  barbiton  and  the  Iiydian  pedis. 
The  invention  of  the  latter  was  ascribed  to  her  by  some  of  the  ancients. 
Her  chief  mode  of  music  was  the  Mixolydian,  the  tender  and  plaintive 
character  of  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  erotic  poems,  and  the 
invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  her  by  Aristoxemis,  although  others 
assigned  it  to  Pythoclides,  and  others  to  Terpander." 

Of  the  metres  of  Sappho,  the  most  important  is  that  which  bears  her 
name,  and  which  only  differs  from  the  Alcaic  by  the  position  of  a  short 
syllable,  which  ends  the  Sapphic  and  begins  the  Alcaic  verse ;  thus,  for 
example, 

IGrdndinls  misitpdter  et  rubenUe 
es  at  dltd  stet  nivi  cdndidum.\ 

From  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms,  and  from  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  each  of  them~  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  and  in 
the  odes  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  these 
two  verses  we  have  the  most  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  jEoUan  lyric 
poetry.  A  new  and  manifestly  more  correct  mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic 
verse  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  understood 
from  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  notes.' 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  have  appeared  in  numerous  collections,  par- 
ticularly in  Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  seqq. ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  8,  seqq. ;  in 
the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.,  by  Blomfield ;  by  Gaisford,  in  his  Poetce 
GrtBci  Minores ;  by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Grcecorum ;  in 
Ahren's  treatise,  "  De  Lingua  Grceca  Dialectis ;"  and  in  Bergk's  Poetce 
Lyriei  Grad.    The  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Neue,  Berol.,  1827, 4to. 

in. ,  Erinna  ('Hpiwo),  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.C. 
612),  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind  her  poems  which 
were  thought  worthy  to  remk  with  those  of  Homer.  Her  poems  were  of 
the  epic  class  ;  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAokc^ttj,  "  The  Distaff;" 
it  consisted  of  three  hundred  lines,  of  which  only  four  are  extant.*    It 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biog^.,  s.  v.  ^  Id.ib. 

3  Jovnud  of  Education,  vol.  iv.,  p.  356 ;  Penny  Cyclopcsdia,  s.  v.  Arsis.  Compare  Don- 
aldson^s  Yarronianus,  p.  275.  The  prior  daim  to  the  discovery,  or,  rather,  introduction 
of  this  new  mode  ofreading  Sapphics,  gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet  warfare  between  Dr.  Don- 
aldson and  Professor  Key  of  the  London  University. 

•  Stob.,Flor.,  cwiii.,  4  ;  Atken.,  vii.,  p.  283,  D ;  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Grxc,  p.  632. 
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was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  .lEolic,  and 
which  was  spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Telos, 
Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a  Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenean,  on  ac- 
count of  her  residence  in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.'  There  are  several  epi- 
grams upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  celebrated,  and  her  untimely 
death  is  lamented."  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed 
to  her,'  of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity,  but  the  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  later  fabrication.* 

IV.  We  come  next  to  Anackeon  (^hvaKpiwv),  whose  poetry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  akin  to  that  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian, 
a  native  of  Teos,  and  his  genius  had  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent. 
The  accounts  of  his  life  are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  in  his  native  city,  and  to  have  removed  virith  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  540.'  If  this  statement  be 
true,  Anacreon  can  not  have  remained  long  at  Abdera,  for  it  was  about 
this  same  time  that  Polycrates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Anacreon  was  invited  from  Teos,  by  the  father  of  .Polycrates,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  and  before  he  became  tyrant,  to  be  his  instructor 
and  friend.  Hence  the  account  of  his  emigration  to  Abdera  is  rejected 
by  some  critics.  Anacreon  remained  in  Samos  till  after,  or,  at  least,  till 
shortly  before  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  patron,  in  B.C.  522.  He  then 
went  to  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,^  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Simonides  and  other  poets.  After  the  death  of 
Hipparchus  in  B.C.  514,  Anacreon  appears  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  probably  about  B.C.  478,  but  the. place  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him,  the  second  of 
which  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at  Teos,  but  there  is  also 
a- tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he  fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  This  tradition,  however,  very 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  with  the  original  emigration  of  the  Teians 
to  Abdera.' 

The  death  of  Anacreon  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  dried  grape, 
which  choked  him,  an  account,  however,  which  looks  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Sappho  is,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  least  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  arose  from  the  prac- 
tice, so  common  among  writers  of  antiquity,  of  placing  persons  of  the 
same  character  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  His  native  town, 
proud  of  the  poet,  placed  sometimes  his  full  figure,  sometimes  his  bust 
only,  on  its  coins,  some  of  which  are  stUl  extant. 

As  a  man,  Anacreon  has  often  been  viewed  in  a  false  light,  both  in  the 
later  periods  of  antiquity  and  in  modern  times,  being  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
a  most  consummate  voluptuary.     The  ancients,  however,  considered  his 

^  Saidas,  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad.  IL,  iu,  726,  p.  826. 

2  Brunck,  Anat.,  vol.  1.,  p.  241,  n.  81 ;  p.  218,  n.  35  ;  vol.  li.,  p.  19,  n.  47,  <feo. 

3  Id.  ib.,  p.  58 ;  Jacobs,  vol.  i.,  p.  50.  i  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
'  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  638  ;  Herod.,  ill.,  121.  s  Plat.,  Hipfarch.,  p.  228. 
'  Smith.  Diet.  Bingr.,  s.  v. 
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residence  at  the  court  of  Polycrates  as  one  of  the  greatest  favors  that  for- 
tune bestowed  upon  this  prince.  It  is  attested  by  the  best  authorities  that 
Anaoreon,  although  courted  by  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  did  not  use  his 
rafluenoe  for  purposes  of  base  gain.  He  even  rejected  the  munificent 
presents  of  Polycrates,  declaring  that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping.  Enjoying  his  talent  of  song,  he  lived  a  simple  and  happy  life. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  love  and  song,  he  never  transgressed  the  boundaries 
of  a  pure  poetical  feeling.  There  have  always  been  persons  unable  to 
understand  how  a  poet  can  sing  of  drunken  revelry,  and  yet  be  a  sober 
man,  and  how  the  mere  sight  of  the  beautiful  can  raise  enthusiasm.  All 
the  writers  of  the  best  times  of  Greece  speak  of  Anacreon,  as  a  man,  in 
the  same  high  terms  in  which  they  record  his  merit  as  a  poet ;  and  a 
poet  whom  Plato  calls  the  wise,  was  assuredly  not  a  lover  of  licentious- 
ness.' 

We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anac- 
reon, which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  character  of  his  poetry,  and 
which  justify  the  universeil  admiration  of  antiquity.  The  praise  of  beau- 
ty, love,  and  wine  was  the  substance  of  his  poems  from  his  earliest  to 
his.  latest  age ;  and  the  cheerful  and  joyous  old  man,  as  Anacreon  de- 
scribes himself  in  some  of  his  latest  productions,  has  made  so  strong  an 
impression,  that  we  can  scarcely  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  an  aged  person,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  frag- 
ments belong  to  the  period  which  he  spent  ^t  Samos  and  Athens.  Simoni- 
des,  his  contemporary,  in  a  fragment  still  extant,  gives  a  most  lively  picture 
of  Anacreon's  character,  and  says,  that  his  whole  lifehreathed  the  Graces, 
Bacchus,  and  Love.  It  was  part  of  the  poet's  Ionic  nature  that  his  po- 
ems on  these  subjects  were  more  light  and  playful  than  the  deep  and 
impassioned  songs  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus.  The  collection  of  these  songs, 
which  was  probably  made  long  after  his  time,  consisted  of  at  least  five 
books :  they  were  extremely  popular,  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  and  Athenseus  they  were  sung  on  every  joyous  and  fes- 
tive occasion,  to  tunes  composed  by  the  poet  himself.  Besides  these 
lighter  poems,  he  also  wrote  elegies,  iambic  poems  or  satires,  epigrams 
(of  which  several  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  and  hymns. 
All  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect." 

Besides  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anacreon 
preserved  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-five  odes  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  poems  of  Anacreon,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  This  collection  was  first 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1554,  4to,  from  two  manuscripts 
which  he  describes  very  vaguely,  and  which  no  one  else  has  seen.  The 
same  poems,  however,  were  subsequently  found  in  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(now  at  Heidelberg)  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  though  arranged  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  in  the  edition  of  Stephens.  These  poems  have  been 
subsequently  published  in  numerous  editions,  but  the  best  are  those  of 
Brunck,  Strasb.,  1786 ;  Fischer,  Lips.,  1793;  Mehlhorn,  Glogau,  1825 ;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.,  1834.  The  genuine  fragments  are  given  along  with  them. 
1  Biograph.  Diet.  ofSoc.for  Dig.  of  Vxful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  529.         '  lb. 
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Most  of  these  tifty-five  poems  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  exhibit  very 
little  of  the  character  and  spirit  which  we  perceive  in  the  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Anacreon ;  and  all  modern  critics  are  agreed  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  this  poet,  although  they  have  been  translated  into  all  Europe- 
an languages,  and  have,  with  the  majority  of  persons,  been  the  ground- 
work upon  which  they  have  formed  their  notions  of  Anacreon.  In  order 
to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  number  of  poems  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  we  must  recollect  that,  down  to  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  the  poems  of  Anacreon  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity,  and  that 
many  poets  attempted  to  write  in  his  style.  In  proportion  as  such  imita- 
tions suited  the  taste  of  their  age,  they  became  popular  under  the  name 
of  Anacreontic  songs.  Those  who  collected  such  popular  poems  in  later 
times  were  frequently  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  they  admitted 
into  their  collections  what  was  most  popular  or  most  suited  to  their  taste. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  poems,  now  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Anacreon,  were  a  collection  of  this  kind,  made  many  centu- 
ries after  the  time  of  that  poet.  They  are  very  unequal,  and  some  may 
have  been  written  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  oth- 
ers bear  strong  marks  of  belonging  to  that  description  of  poetry  which 
was  written  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  chief  reasons 
why  they  can  not  be  attributed  to  Anacreon  are  briefly  these  :  1 .  Among 
the  numerous  passages  cited  by  ancient  writers  from  Anacreon,  there  is 
only  one,  and  that  in  a  very  late  writer,  which  refers  to  any  poem  con- 
tained in  the  collection  published  by  Stephens.  2.  The  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon  were  full  of  allusions  to  circumstances  and  persons  around  him, 
whereas,  in  the  odes  of  Stephens's  collection  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
that  suggests  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  life-;  they  rather  resem- 
ble modern  poems,  written  in  the  closet,  than  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics, 
which  are  all  drawn  from  the  freshness  of  real  life.  3.  They  contain  ideas 
which  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  age  of  Anacreon.  One  example  may 
suffice.  The  god  of  Love  (Eros),  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  later,  was  always  represented  as  a  full-grown  youth ;  but  in  this 
collection  he  is  always  described  as  a  wanton  and  mischievous  little  boy. 
4.  The  language  in  some  of  the  odes  is  barbarous,  the  versification  faulty, 
and  the  sentiments  trivial.  For  further  particulars  on  all  these  points, 
the  student  can  consult  Fischer's  preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Anac- 
reon.' 

In  Anacreon  we  see  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  notwith- 
standing the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had  lost  its  en- 
ergy, its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  reflection,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  hght  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  sentiments.  The 
Ionic  softness  and  departure  from  strict  rule  which  characterizes  his  po- 
etry may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versification.  His  language  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common  conversation  than  that  of  the  J5olic 
lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem  like  prose  embellished  with  orna- 
mental epithets ;  and  his  rhythm  is  also  softer  and  less  bounding  than 
that  of  the  jEolians,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  negligence,  which 
'  Biograph.  Diet.  ofSoe.for  Tliff.  of  Vsc/ul  KnowUdge,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  529. 
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Horace  has  endeavored  to  imitate.  Sometimes  he  makes  use  of  logaoedic 
metres,  as  in  the  Glyconean  verses,  which  he  combines  into  strophes,  by 
subjoining  a  Pherecratean  verse  to  a  number  of  Glyconeans.  Sometimes, 
like  the  jEolic  lyric  poets,  he  used  long  choriambic  verses  ;  and  again,  an 
alternation  of  choriambies  with  iambic  dipodies.  Another  measure  much 
used  by  him  was  the  Ionic  a  minore,  the  expression  of  which,  however, 
he  changed  by  combining  two  Ionic  feet,  so  that  the  last  long  syllable  of 
the  first  was  shortened,  and  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  second  foot  was 
lengthened,  by  which  change  the  second  foot  became  a  trochaic  dipody. 
By  this  process,  called  by  the  ancients  hvaxKaais,  "  a  bending,"  or  "  refrac- 
tion," the  metre  obtained  a  less  uniform,  and,  at  the  Scime  time,  a  softer 
expression,  and  thus,  when  distributed  into  short  verses,  it  became  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  erotic  poetry.  The  only  traces  of  this  metre  before 
Anacreon's  time  occur  in  two  fragments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  however, 
formed  upon  this  plan  a  great  variety  of  metres,  particularly  the  short 
Anacreontic  verse  (an  Ionic  dimeter),  which  occurs  so  frequently  both  in 
his  genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  imitated  from  his  style.' 

V.  With  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  he  ex- 
celled ;  indeed,  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  softness  of  his  song 
was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  the  choral  poetry.  The  poem  (or 
melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person,  never,  among  the  Greeks, 
acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attained  in  the  modern  English 
and  German  poetry.  By  modern  poets  it  has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feelings  The  ancients, 
however,  drew  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the  diflerent  feelings 
to  be  expressed  in  different  forms  of  poetry,  and  reserved  the  ^olic  melos 
for  lively  emotions  of  the  mind  in  joy  or  sorrow,  or  for  impassioned  over- 
flowings of  an  oppressed  heart.  Anacreon's  poetry  contains  rather  the 
play  of  a  graceful  imagination  than  deep  emotion  ;  and  among  the  other 
Greeks,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  employment  of  lyric  poetry  for  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling ;  so  that  this  kind  of  poetry  was  confined  to  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek  territory.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
SECOND   OR  POETICAL  VEKIO'D— continued. 

LYRIC   POETRY — Continued. 

POETS     OF     THE     DORIAN     OR     CHORAL     SCHOOL.'' 

r.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  have  been  al- 
ready described,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  JEoMc. 
These  were  :  recitation  by  choruses,  the  artificial  structure  of  long 
strophes,  the  Doric  dialect,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  especially 
to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  lyric  po- 
etry can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  times  of  Greece ;  for,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  choruses  were  generally  used  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 

'  Midler,  Hist.  Gr.  Ul.,  p.  185.  '  Multcr,  p.  187,  seqq.  =  Id.,  p.  190,  seqq. 
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Homer  ;  although  the  dancers  in  the  more  ancient  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  exact  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  with  the 
words  of  the  song  was  not  requisite. 

II.  The  production  of  those  pohshed  forms  in  which  the  style  of  sing- 
ing and  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  brought  into  perfect  harmony, 
coincides  with  the  last  advance  in  musical  art ;  the  improvements  in 
which,  made  by  Terpander,  Ol3Tiipus,  and  Thaletas,  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  notice.  In  the  first  century  subsequent  to  the  epoch 
of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  full 
perfection  and  individuality,  but  approaches  either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric 
poetry  or  to  the  epos  ;  and  thus  the  line  which  separated  these  two  kinds 
(between  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a  middle  place)  gradually  became 
more  distfnct.  Among  the  lyric  poets  whom  the  Alexandrean  gramma- 
rians placed  in  their  canon,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus  belong  to  this  period 
of  progress ;  while  finished  lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  Ibyous,  Simoni- 
des,  with  his  disciple  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar.' 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  these  poets  separately, 
classing  among  the  former  the  dithyrambio  poet  Arion,  and  among  the 
latter  Pindar's  instructor,  Lasus,  and  a  i'ew  others  who  have  sufficient  in- 
dividuality of  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd. 

IV.  Alcman  ( 'AXx/j-dp),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later  Gr«ek  vpriters  Alc- 
maon  CAKKfia'mv),  of  which  Alcman  is  merely  the  Doric  form,  the  chief 
lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian,  and  a  native  of  Sardis.  He 
was  brought  into  Laeonia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when  very  young.  His 
master,  whose  name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius  and  emanci- 
pated him,  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric  poet.=  To 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  not  known.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  Spar- 
ta, meaning  probably  that  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after 
his  emancipation.  Alcman  probably  flourished  from  about  671  to  about 
631  B.C.  The  period  during  which  most  of  his  poems  were  composed 
was  that  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
During  this  period  of  quiet  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that  taste  for 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  be- 
fore, had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  whde  their  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was 
immediately  preceded  by  Terpander.  But  besides  the  aid  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  important  clianges  introduced  by  the  latter,  he  had  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore 
his  name.' 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic.  In  fact,  he  is  said  by 
some  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.*  From 
his  poems  of  this  class,  which  were  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet"  and  "  pleasant"  {yhv- 
Kis,  xop^e's).     Among  these  poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.     BiJt  the 

'  Miller,  p.  191.  2  Svid.,  s,  v. ;  Heraclid.,  Polit.,  p.  206  ;  Veil.  Pat.,  1,  18. 

=  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  «  Athen.,  xiil.,  p.  600;  Smd.,  s.  v. 
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Parthmia,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  erotic.  They  were  so  called,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
because  composed  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very  various,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, erotic,  but  often  religious.  Alcman's  other  poems  embrace  hymns 
to  the  gods,  paeans,  prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  different  reUgious  festi- 
vals, and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he 
wrote  any  anapsestic  war-songs,  or  embateria  ;  but  it  seems  very  unlike- 
ly that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  which  had  been 
rendered  so  popular  by  Tyrtseus.' 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the 
first  poet  who  composed  any  but  dactyUc  hexameters.  This  statement, 
however,  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  perhaps  refers  to  the  short  dactylic 
hues  into  which  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  prac- 
tice, however,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed severed  others  of  liis  peculiar  metres  ;  others  he  invented  himself. 
The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named  Alcmanic  from  his  being  its  inventor. 
The  poems  of  Alcman  were  chiefly  strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes 
of  the  same  metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres. 
His  dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture  of  JEolic.  The 
popular  idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his  more  familiar 
poems.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at  the  head  of 
their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.  The  few  fragments  that  remain  of 
his  poetry,  though  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  scarcely  warrant  the 
admiration  which  the  ancients  have  expressed  of  him ;  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  extreme  shortness,  or  because  they  are  very  unfavorable 
specimens.  Muller  endeavors  to  shield  Alcman  from  the  charge  of  Ucen- 
tiousness,  but  the  terms  in  which  the  ancients  speak  of  this  are  so  strong 
that  we  can  not  well  acquiesce  in  so  favorable  a  representation  of  the 
character  of  his  erotic  poetry." 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant  fragments  of  which 
Mre  included  in  the  collections  of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
Schneidevrin,  and  Bergk.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welck- 
er,  Giessen,  1815. 

V.  Stesichobus  {STTifflxopos)  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  poet,  was 
contemporary  with  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  later  than  Alcman,  and  earUer 
than  Simonides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  B.C.  632,  and  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or,  according  to  Lucian,  eighty-five.'  The  Parian 
marble  says  that  Stesichorus  the  poet  came  into  Greece  at  the  same 
time  at  which  .^Eschylus  gained  iiis  first  tragic  victory,  B.C.  475.  But 
this  statement  refers,  no  doubt,  to  a  later  poet  of  the  same  name  and 
family.  Of  the  events  of  the  Ufe  of  Stesichorus  we  have  only  a  few  ob- 
scure accounts.  Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to  have  been 
attended  by  an  omen  :  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sang  a 
sweet  strain.*    He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catana,  and 

1  Smith,  I.e.  '  id.  ift. 

'  Smd.,  s.  V.  ;  Aristot.^  Rhet.^  ii.,  20,  5  ;  lAician.,  Macrob.,  26. 

*  Christod.  Ecpkr.  ap.  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grtec,  vol.  i.,  p.  42 ;  Piwi.,  H.  N.,  x..,  29. 
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afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Many  writers  relate  the  fable  of  his'being  miraculously  struck 
with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon  Helen,  and  recovering  his 
sight  when  he  had  composed  a  recantation  or  palinodia.'  The  statement 
that  he  travelled  in  Greece  appears  to  be  supported  by  some  passages  in 
the  fragments  of  his  poems,  by  the  known  usage  of  the  early  Grecian  po- 
ets, and  by  the  confused  tradition  preserved  by  Suidas,  that  he  came  to 
Catana  as  an  exile  from  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia.  For  his  connection  with 
Catana,  and  his  burial  there,  we  have  several  testimonies.  Suidas  says 
that  he  was  buried  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him  the 
Stesichorean  gate,  and  that  a  splendid  octagonal  monument  was  erected 
over  his  tomb,  having  eight  pillars,  and  eight  sets  of  steps,  and  eight  an- 
gles ;  whence,  according  to  some,  was  derived  the  name  Sttjo-ijco/ios  SfwS- 
fios,  applied  to  the  throw  "  all  eight"  in  gaming.' 

Stesichorus  lived  ata  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos,  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  predom- 
inant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  toward  lyric  poetry.  He  himself 
was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing  shapes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to  the  choral 
poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction  of  choruses, 
and  hence,  it  is  said,  he  was  called,  or  more  properly  assumed  the  name 
of,  Stesichorus,  or  "  leader  of  choruses,"  his  original  name  having  been 
Tisias.  Hence  Suidas  remarks  :  iKXiiBri  Se  'S.rrtalxopos,  8ti  irpSnoi  KiOapcp- 
Sia  x°P^^  effrijirev,  ^irei  TOi  irpirepov  Tiffias  iKa\eiro.  In  Other  words,  it  was 
he  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode.  So 
great  was  the  celebrity  of  this  invention  in  later  times,  that  the  "  Triad 
of  Stesichorus"  (ra  rpia  'S.T-riaixipov),  denoting  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  The  chorus  of  Stesichorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers  ■,  the  number 
eight  appears  indeed,  from  various  traditions,  to  have  bSen,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  to  him,  a  number  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  his  tomb.' 

As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  epos 
than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to  which 
he  gave  a  different  tone  only  by  the  most  frequent  and  current  Dorisms, 
so  also,  with  regard  to  the  matter  and  contents  of  his  poems,  Stesichorus 
makes,  of  all  lyric  poets,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  epic.  According  to 
the  elegant  language  of  Quintihan,  he  sustained  the  weight  of  epic  poetry 
with  the  lyre.*  The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic.  He  trans- 
ferred the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of 
course^  the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.     He  also  composed  poems  on  other  subjects.     His  extant  re- 

i  Pausan.,  iii.,  19,  II. 

2  Suid.,  s.  V.  irdvTa  oKTio  ;  PoUux,  ix.,  7  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Bingr.,  s.  v. 

=  MilUer,  m.lt.  Gr.  lAt.,  p.  199.  «  Quint.,  x..  1,  62  ;  Midler,  p.  200. 
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mains  have  been  classified  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Mythological 
poems ;  2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Pseans  ;  3.  Erotic  poems  and 
Scolia ;  4.  A  pastoral  poem  entitled  Daphnis ;  5.  Fables ;  6.  Elegies. 
From  what  we  have  remarked,  it  would  appear  that  the  poetry  of  Ste- 
sichorus  was  not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feelings,  or  describing 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present. 
This  character  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Stesi- 
chorus.  Thus,  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials 
from  mythology.  The  beautiful  epithalamium  of  Theocritus,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Laconian  virgins  before  the  cheimber  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichoms.' 

The  fragments  of  Stesichoms  have  been  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Pindar  published  in  1560,  1566,  1567,  &c.,  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  poets  pubhshed  in  1568  and  1569,  and  recently  in  the  collections 
of  Schneidewin  and  Bergk.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  Suchfort, 
Gotting.,  1771,  4to  ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256, 
seqq.;  in  Gaisford's  Poeta  Minores  Graci;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828, 
8vo.  The  last  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  useful  edition  of  his  frag- 
ments, and  the  authorities  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet  are 
collected  and  discussed  in  a  preliminary  dissertation. 

VI.  Our  information  respecting  Arion  ('Aplaiv)  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory,  yet  the  little  that  we  do  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was  the 
contemporary  of  Stesichorus ;  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Alcman,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Peri- 
ander  at  Corinth,  between  628  and  585  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Methym- 
na,  in  Lesbos,  a  district  in  which  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by 
the  Boeotians,  was  celebrated  with  orgiastic  rites  and  with  music.  The 
remarkable  adventure  of  which  he  became  the  hero,  and  the  preservation 
of  his  life  by  the  music-charmed  dolphin,  which  is  narrated  with  so  much 
attractive  simplicity  by  Herodotus,  has  contributed  nearly  as  much  to  his 
posthumous  fame  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  musical  compositions.'    , 

Arion  was  chiefly  known  in  Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb,' 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  general  account.  According  to  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  historians  and  grammarians  of  antiquity,  he 
was  the  first  who  practiced  a  chorus  in  the  representation  of  a  dithyramb, 
and  therefore  gave  a  regular  and  dignified  character  to  this  song,  which 
before  had  probably  consisted  of  irregular  expressions  of  excited  feeling 
and  of  inarticulate  ejaculations.  This  improvement  was  made  by  Arion 
at  Corinth,  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Periander.  The  choruses 
which  sang  the  dithyramb  were  cyclic  or  circular  choruses  {KiK\ioi  x"^?"'). 
and  were  so  called  because  they  danced  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  on 
which  the  sacrifice  was  burning.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Aristopha- 
nes, the  expressions  "  dithyrambic  poet"  and  "  teacher  of  cyclian  cho- 
ruses" (KUK^^oStSda-KoXos)  were  nearly  synonymous. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ;  Millla;  p.  203.  =  Muller,  p.  203. 

3  Htroil..  i.,  23  ;  Schol,  ad  Find..  01,.  xiii.,  25. 
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With  regard  to  the  musical  accompaniments  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Ari- 
on,  it  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  cithara  was  the  principal  instrument  used 
in  it,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithara-player  of  his  time,  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  Lesbian 
musicians  was  fully  maintained  by  him.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, like  Terpander,  procemia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  served 
as  an  introduction  to  festivals.'  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  as- 
cribed to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Graci.  Modern 
critical  opinion  has  been  much  divided  as  to  its  genuineness.  The  neg- 
ative appears  to  be  the  stronger  side. 

VII.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  of  very  peculiar  character,  the  vehe- 
ment Ibycus  and  the  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

Ibycus  ("IjSuKos),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost'  point  of  Italy,  and 
which  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesichorus. 
Rhegium  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly  by  Dorians 
from  the  Peloponnesus  ;  "the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior  class.  The 
peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had  some  influence  on  the  poems  of 
Ibycus  ;  although  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a 
Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorus.  Ibycus  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  B.C.  540.  Suidas 
erroneously  places  him  twenty  years  earher,  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  and 
the  father  of  Polycrates.  We  have  no  farther  accounts  of  his  hfe  except 
the  well-known  story,  about  which  even  some  doubt  has  been  raised,  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  While  travelling  through  a  desert  place  near 
Corinth,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded ;  but  before 
he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.-  Soon  afterward,  when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre,  the  cranes  appeared,  and,  as  they  hovered  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  nf  the  murderers,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  cried  out  involuntarily^"  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus!"  and 
thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  al  'Ifiixov  ye- 
pavot  passed  into  a  proverb.' 

The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  Others  of  his  poems  were  of  a  mythical  char- 
acter and  heroic  caste,  but  some  of  these,  also,  were  partially  erotic.  In 
his  poems  on  heroic  subjects  he  very  much  resembled  Stesichorus,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  canon,  and  hence  the  ancient  critics  often 
doubted  to  which  of  the  two  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged. 
The  metres  of  Ibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesichorus,  being  in  gen- 
eral dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  verses  of  different  lengths, 
but  sometimes  so  long  that  they  are  rather  to  be  called  systems  than 
verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses  logacedic  verses  of  a  soft 
or  languid  character ;  and  in  general  his  rhythms  are  less  stately  and 

J  Miiller,  p.  205. 

*  Suid.f  s.  V. ;  Antip.  Sid.,  Epig.,  78  ap.  Bninck,  Anal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27  ;  Smith,  Diet  hi- 
ograph.,  s.  V. 
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dignified,  and  more  suitable  for  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of 
Stesichorus.  Suidas  mentions  seven  books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain.  The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is 
that  of  Schneidewin,  Getting.,  1835,  8vo.'     , 

VIII.  Leaving  Ibycus  in  the  obscurity  which  .envelops  all  the  Greek 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Pindar,  we  come  to  a  brighter  point. in  Simonides. 
This  poet  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  elegy  and  the  epigram,  but  a  fuller  account  of  him  has  been  reserved 
for  this  place. 

Simonides  {'SifiavlSris)  was  born  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  which 
was  inhabited  by  lonians.  His  birth-year  was  about  B.C.  556,  and  he 
lived,  according  to  a  precise  account,  89  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  sedulously  cultivated  the  musical  arts ;'  his  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  had  been  a  poet ;  Bacchylides,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  neph- 
ew ;  and  Simonides  the  younger  was  his  grandson.  He  hunself  exercised 
the  functions  of  a  chorus-teacher  in  the  town  of  Carthsea,  in  Ceos,  and 
the  house  of  the  chorus  (xo/)rj7e7oy),  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  his 
customary  abode.  This  occupation  was  to  him,  as  to  Stesichorus,  the 
origin  of  his  poetical  efforts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  eis  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens,  probably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached 
him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards.^  After  remaining  at  Atheiis  for 
some  time,  probably  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Sco- 
padse.*  He  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Persian  war.  In  489  B.C.,  he  conquered  .lEschylus  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon.'  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the  epigrams  which 
were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae, 
as  well  as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes  f  and  he  also  celebrated  in 
verse  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who 
commanded  in  them.  He  had  completed  his  80th  year  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained 
with  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  being  the  56th  prize  which  he  had  carried 
off.'  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose 
court  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Simonides  was  in  high  honor  at  Syracuse,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Hiero,  who  treated  him  with  lavish  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
while  at  S3n:acuse,  to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the  service  of  oth- 
er Grecian  states.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy  j  and  his  poetical  genius  is  characterized  rather 
by  versatility  and  purity  of  taste  than  by  fervid  enthusiasm.  Many  in- 
genious apophthegms  and  wise  sayings  are  attributed  to  him,  nearly  re- 

'  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Chamalion  ap.  Athm.,  x.,  p.  456,  c. 

'  Plat.,  Hipparch.,  p.  228,  c;  JElian,  T.  H.,  viii.,  2. 
•  Tkeocrit.,  Id.,  xvi.,  34  ;  Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  86 ;  Stes.,  Frag.  71,  Bmtl. 
»  Frag.  58,  Epig.  149.  »  Epig.  150-155,  Frag.  9.  '  Epig.  203,  204. 
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sembling  those  of  the  seven  sages  ;  for  example,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  God?'  is  ascribed  both  to  him  and  to  Thales:  in  the  one 
anecdote  the  questioner  is  Hiero,  in  the  otlier  Crcesus.  Simonides  him- 
self is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  Sophists 
considered  him  as  a  predecessor  in  their  art.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mnemonic  art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and 
double  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Simonides  made  literature  a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  took  money  for  his  poems  ;  and  the  reproach  of  avarice  is  too 
often  brought  against  him  by  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well 
as  by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited.''  The  chief  char- 
acteristics of  his  poetry  were  sweetness  (whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Melicert.es)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression,  though  in  originality  and 
fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sap- 
pho and  Alcajus,  but  also  to  his  contemporary  Pindar.  He  was  probably 
both  the  most  proUfic  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian 
lyric  poets.  Amorig  the  poems  which  he  composed  for  public  festivals 
were  hymns  and  prayers  (itanvxai)  to  various  gods,  pesans  to  Apollo, 
hyporchemes,  dithyrambs,  epinioia,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hyporchemes, 
Simonides  seemed  to  have  excelled  himself;  so  great  a  master  was  he 
of  the  art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he 
wished  to  describe.  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  according  to  the  original 
purpose  of  this  branch  of  composition,  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  admit- 
ted subjects  of  the  heroic  mythology.  His  epinicia  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this,  that  the  former  dwelt 
more  upon  the  particular  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and 
described  all  its  details  with  great  minuteness ;  whereas  Pindar  passes 
lightly  over  the  incident,  and  immediately  soars  into  higher  regions.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  of  the  compositions  of  Simonides  of 
which  we  possess  either  the  titles  or  fragments  :  1.  A  poem,  the  precise 
form  of  which  is  unknown,  on  "  The  Empire  of  Cambyses  and  Darius" 
(t)  KafjL^iaov  Ka\  Aapeiov  /3acri\€ia).  2,  3.  Elegies  on  the  battles  of  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis  (^  4v  'Apreiwrlif  yavpLaxia-  t]  if  3a\aixivi  vaviiaxla). 
4.  Eulogistic  poems  in  various  metres  {iyKdi/j.ta).  5.  Epinieian  Odes  (itrl- 
ciKoi  ifSai).  6.  Hymns  or  Prayers  (ll^Lmi,  Karevxal).  7.  Pseans  (iraiSi/es). 
8.  Dithyrambs  (fiiBipaii^ot,  also  called  rpaytpSlai.).  9.  Drinking  songs  (,<ric6- 
Ma).  10.  Parthenia  (irapfleyia).  11.  Hyporchemes  (inropx'fiiJJUTa).  12. 
Laments  {STprji/oi).  13.  Elegies  (i\iyi7ai).  14.  Epigrams  {imypdfinara, 
iiroffX^SuifffiaTa).* 

The  fragment  of  his  Lament  of  Danae  is  one  of  the  ISnest  remains  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  that  we  possess.  The  general  character  of  the  dialect 
of  Simonides  is,  like  that  of  Pindar,  the  Epic  mingled  with  Doric  and 
jEolic  forms.  The  fragments  of  Simonides  are  contained  in  the  chief 
collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  Brunck's  Anaiecta,  who  gives  with  them 
those  which  belonged  to  the  other  poets  of  the  same  name  ;  in  Jacobs' 

'  Cic.,  iV.  Z>.,i.,  22.  2  Sckneidmvin,  p.  xxiv.-xxxii. 

'  MiiUer,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  210.  »  Smith.  Diet.  Biog..  i  v. 
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Anthologia  Graca;  in  Schneidewin's  standard  edition,  Brunsw,,  1835,  and 
in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gr<ecorum ;  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Grraci. 

IX.  BacchylIdes  (Bwcxv^tSris),  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  and,  Uke  him, 
a  native  of  luhs,  in  Ceos,  adhered  closely  to  the  system  and  example  of 
his  uncle.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  toward  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Simonides,  vrith  whom  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  Syracuse.  He 
WTOte,  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &c.,  but  all  his 
poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  That  his  poetry  was  but  an  imitation 
of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and 
finish,  is  proved  by  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics,  among  whom  Dionysius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as  the  characteristics 
of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art  Were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  private  life,  love  and  wine,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  Simon- 
ides, appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation.* 
Bacchylides,  Uke  Simonides,  transfers  the  diffuseness  of  the  elegy  to  the 
choral  lyric  poem,  although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and  follow- 
ed the  traces  of  his  uncle  only  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  structure  of  his 
verse  is  generally  very  simple  ;  nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the 
fragments,  consisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodies,  as  we  find 
in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written  in  the  Doric  mode.  We  find 
also  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors in  lyric  poetry,  he  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  choruses  in  the  Attic  tragedies."  The  fragments  of  Bacchyl- 
ides have  been  collected  by  Neue,  "  Bacchylidis  Cm  fragmenta,"  Berol., 
1823 ;  and  by  Schneidewin  and  Bergk. 

X.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  striking  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetry.  Lasus  (ASo-oj) 
of  Hermione,  in  ArgoUs,  was  a  rival  of  Simonides,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  and  likewise  enjoyed  high  favor  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus.' 
It  is,  however,  difiicult  to  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  this  poet,  wherein  consisted  the  point  of  contrast  between 
him  and  his  competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a  dithyrambic  poet, 
and  was  the  first  that  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Athens,  prob- 
ably about  B.C.  508.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar.  The 
dithyrambic  style  predominated  so  much  in  his  works,  that  he  gave  to 
the  general  rhythms  of  his  odes  a  dithyrambic  turn,  and  a  free  movement, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute, 
his  favorite  instrument.*  He  was  also  a  theorist  in  his  art,  and  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  music,  that  is,  the  relation  of  musical  intervals  to  ra- 
pidity of  movement.  Plutarch  says  that  Lasus  invented  various  new 
adaptations  of  music  to  dithyrambic  poetry,  giving  it  an  accompaniment 
of  several  flutes,  and  using  morp  numerous  and  more  varied  voices. 

'  Wmer,  p.  213.  a  U.  ii. 

^  Aristoph.,Vesp.,lttO.    Compure  Herod.,  yiii.,  6.  t  Plut.^  Stus.,3% 
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Lasus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  at  Hermione,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  with  the  iEolic  harmony,  of  which  there  are  three  lines  ex- 
tant, and  also  an  ode,  entitled  Keyravpoi,  both  of  which  pieces  were  re- 
markable for  not  containing  the  letter  2,  the  hissing  sound  of  which  he 
avoided  as  dissonant.' 

XI.  TiMooREON  {TifioKpeaiv),  of  Rhodesj,  was  a  genius  of  an  entirely  pe- 
culiar character.  Powerful  both  as  an  athlete  and  a  poet,  he  transferred 
the  pugnacity  of  the  palaestra  to  poetry.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and 
pugnacious  spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on  Themis- 
tocles  and  Simonides.  From  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch,''  it  appears  that  he  Was  a  native  of  lalysus,  in  Rhodes,  whence 
he  was  banished  on  the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  toward 
Persia  {fiitSur/jiis) ;  and  in  this  banishment  he  was  left  neglected  by  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  and  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality.  What  made  the  cause  of  offence  greater  was,  that 
Themistocles  had  obtained  their  recall  for  other  political  fugitives.  This 
distinction  Timocreon  ascribed  to  pecuniary  corruption.  Timocreon 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some 
tricks  of  his  art,  as  where  the  latter  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the 
same  words,  only  transposed,  first  in  an  hexameter,  and  then  in  a  trochaic 
tetrameter.  Of  his  poetry  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  given 
in  the  collections  of  SchiieiideWin  and  Bergk.' 

XII.  PiNDABUs  (nfcSopoS),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Boeotia,  but  the  ancient  biographies  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
was  born  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  His  parents,  it  is  well  ascertained,  belonged  to  Cynoscephalae, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  resided  at  Thebes,  which  would  serve  to  recon- 
cile the  two  accounts.  Pindar  was  born,  as  we  know  from  his  own  test- 
imony, during  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games.  Clinton  places  his 
birth  in  B.C.  518,  Bockh  in  B.C.  522,  but  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain, 
though  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable.  He  appears  to  have  died 
in  his  80th  year,  though  other  accounts  make  him  much  younger  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If  he  was  born  in  B.C.  522,  his  death  would  fall  in  B.C. 
442.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salaniis, 
and  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  poet  vEschylus.  But  the  causes 
which  determined  Pindar's  poetical  character  are  to  be  sought  in  a  period 
previous  to  the  Persian  war,  and  in  the  Doric  and  jEolic  parts  of  Greece 
rather  than  in  Athens  ;  and  thus  we  may  separate  Pindar  from  his  con- 
temporary .^schylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  early  pe- 
riod, the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature.* 

The  family  of  Pindar  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes.  It  was 
sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  Mgidse,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Cadmus.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  mu- 
sic, though  there  is  no  authority  for  stating,  as  Bockh  and  Miiller  have 
done,  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players,  and  exercised  their  profes- 
sion regularly  at  certain  great  religious  festivals.     The  ancient  biogra- 

1  MaUer,  p.  214;  Sjnith,  Diet.  Bioffr.,  s.  v.  '  Tliemist.,  21. 

3  Midler,  p.  215 ;  Smith,  Diet,  Bioffr.,  a,  v.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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phies  relate  that  the  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and  we 
are  told  that  Pindar,  at  an  early  age,  received  instruction  in  the  art  from 
the  flute-player  Scopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a 
genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  re- 
ceive more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks  was  so  intimately  connected  with  music, 
dancing,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  chorus,  that  the  lyric  poet  required 
no  small  amount  of  education  to  fit  him  for  his  profession.  At  Athens 
Pindar  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchus.  He  returned  to  Thebes  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
instruction  there  from  Myrtis,  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poetesses, 
who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Bffiotia.' 

Corinna  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebtted  to  her  example  and  pre- 
cepts. It  is  related  by  Plutarch,"  that  she  recommended  Pindar  to  intro- 
duce mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of  which  is  still  extant),  in 
which  he  interwove  almost  all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and 
said,  "  We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack"  (rf 
Xfipl  Sely  cnreipfiv,  aWa  /uJ)  '6\ai  t$  Sni\dK!o).  With  both  these  poetesses 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes.  But 
Corinna  was  five  times  victorious  over  him. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  employed  by 
different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose 
for  them  choral  songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money  and 
presents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degenerated  into  a  common  mer- 
cenary poet,  and  he  continued  to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect 
of  all  parts  of  Greece.  His  earliest  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(the  10th  Pythian)  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  an  Epinician 
ode  in  honor  of  Hippocles,  a  Thessalian  youth,  belongings  to  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  and  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
The  next  ode  of  Pindar  in  point  of  time  is  the  6th  Pythian,  which  he  wTOte 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  relate  at 
length  the  different  occasions  on  which  he  composed  his  other  odes.  It 
may  suffice  to  mention  that  he  composed  poems  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syi- 
acuse  ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Theron,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum ;  ArcesUaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  besides  for  many 
free  states  ^nd  private  persons.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse  ;  and  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which 
led  his  descendant,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  to  spare  the  house  of  the 
poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.^  About  B.C.  473,  Pindar 
visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  invitation  of 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  De  Glor.  Athen.,  14. 

3  Dion  Chryaost,,  Orat.  de  Regno,  ii.,  p.  25. 
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that  monarch  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not  remain  more  than  four  years 
at  Syracuse,  as  he  loved  an  independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to  cultivate 
the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contemporary,  Simonides,  a  more 
welcome  guest  at  the  table.of  their  patron.' 

But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  free 
states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised  in  his  poems,  and  whose 
city  he  often  visited.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs"  he  called  it  "  the  support 
(ipeia-fna)  of  Greece,  glorious  Athens,  the  divine  city."  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  guest  (irp(i|€cos)  and 
giving  to  him  10,000  drachmce  j^  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected  a  stat- 
ue to  his  honor,*  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  lifetime,  as  the  pseudo- 
^schines  states.*  The  inhabitants  of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose 
for  them  a  vpoa-SBLoy,  or  processional  song,  although  they  had  two  cele- 
brated poets  of  their  own,  Bacchylides  and  Simonides.  The  Rhodians 
had  his  seventh  Olympic  ode  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lindian  Minerva.* 

Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  attend  the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  dis- 
tinguished men  who  courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  services. 
In  the  public  events  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share.  In. 
deed,  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Athens,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Thebes,  displeased  his  fellow-citizens,  who  are  said  even  to  have  fined 
him  in  consequence.  It  is  farther  stated  that  the  Athenians  paid  the 
fine,  but  the  tale  does  not  deserve  much  credit. 

The  poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  was  penetrated  with  a  strong  relig- 
ious feeling.  He  had  not  imbibed  any-  of  the  skepticism  which  began  to 
take  root  at  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  The  old  myths 
were  for  the  most  part  realities  to  him,  and  he  accepted  them  with  im- 
plicit credence,  except  when  they  exhibited  the  gods  in  a  point  of  view 
which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelings  ;  and  he  accordingly  rejects 
some  tales,  and  changes  others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  Pindar  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  He  dedicated  a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes.'  He  also  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  a  stat- 
ue made  by  Galamis,^  and  likewise  a  statue  in  Thebes  to  Mercury  of  the 
Agora.'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  Delphi,  and  there, 
seated  in  an  iron  chair,  which  was  reserved  for  him,  he  used  to  sing 
hymns  in  honor  of  Apollo.'" 

(     The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  liave  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his 
iEpinicia,  or  triumphal  odes,  commemorating  victories  at  the  games  {iin- 
vUia,  soil.  AfffiaTo,,  from  iiri  and  vIkti).    But  these  were  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.     Besides  his  triumphal  odes,  he  wrote  hymns  to  the 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  "  Dithyr.,  Frag.  4. 

3  Isocr.,  wept  ai/TiS.,  p.  304,  ed.  Dind.  *  Pausan.,  i.,  8,  4.  ^  Epist.y  4. 

»  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Pausan.,  ix.,  25,  3.  '  Id.,  ix.,  6,  1. 

•  Id.,  ix.,  17,  1.  '°  Pausan.,  x.,  24,  4. 
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gods,  pceans,  dithyrambs,  prosodia,  or  processional  odes  ;  parthenia,  or  songs 
of  mciidens  ;  hyporchcmes,  or  mimic  songs ;  scolia,  or  convivizd  songs ;  threni, 
or  dirges  ;  and  encomia,  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we  have  nu- 
merous fragments.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace .' 

Seu  per  audaces  nlva  ditkyramJ)os 
Verba  devolvit,  iiumerisque  fertur 

Lege  Bolutis : 
Seu  deos  {hymns  and  pieans)  regesve  {eTKomia)  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem ; 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  cffilestes  iEpinicia)  : 
Flebili  sponste  javenemve  raptum 
Plorat  (dirges). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as  wo  see  from  the  nu- 
merous quotations  made  from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they 
are  generally  of  too  fragmentary  a  Idnd  to  allow  us  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  al- 
most exclusively  from  liis  Epinicia,  which  were  all  composed,  as  already 
remarked,  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in  the  pubUc  games,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eleventh  Nemean.  which  was  written  for  the  instal- 
lation of  Aristagor^s  in  the  office  of  Prytanis  at  Tenedos.  The  Epinicia 
are  divided  into  four  books,  celebrating  respectively  the  victories  gained 
in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  occasion 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  conferred 
honor  not  only  on  the  conqueror  and  his  family,  but  also  on  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Such  a  celebration  began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet  and  the  joyous  rev- 
elry called  by  the  Greeks  kw^os.  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
either  by  the  poet  himself,  or  some  one  acting  on  his  behalf.  The  poems 
were  sung  either  during  the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comus  at 
tlie  close  of  the  banquet." 

Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  without 
epodes,  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  For  this  reason,  they  partake  to  some 
extent  of  the  joyous  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  accordingly  contain  at 
times  jocularities  which  are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  modern  no- 
tions of  lyric  poetry.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  describes  the  victory 
itself,  as  the  scene  was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly  either  his  wealth  {Sk$os)  or 
his  skill  (oper^) — ^his  wealth,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that  could  contend  for  the  prize  in 
this  contest ;  his  skill,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  encounter. 
He  frequently  celebrates,  also,  the  piety  and  goodness  of  the  victor  ;  for, 
'  Carm.,  iv.,  2.  '  Smith,  Pict.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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with  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  pre-ejninently  characterizes  Pindar, 
he  believed  that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  conqueror  con- 
ciliated the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  gained  for  him  their  support  and  as- 
sistance in  the  contest.  For  the  same  reason,  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  mythical  origin  of  the  person  whose  victory  he  extols,  and  con- 
nects his  exploits  with  the  similar  exploits  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the 
race  or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  These  mythical  naiTatives  occupy  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  almost  all  of  Pindar's  odes  ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  a  close  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  each  poem,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Dissen,  in  his  admirable  essay,  "  De  Ratione  Poeiica  Carminum  Pindari- 
corum,"  &c.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pindar.' 

Every  Epinician  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depending  upon  the 
course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent  choice  of  the  expressions.  The 
principal  differences  are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  According  to  the  last  distinction, 
the  epinicia  of  Pindar  are  of  three  sorts,  Doric,  iEolic,  and  Lydian,  which 
can  be  easily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varie- 
ties. In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  charac- 
ter, no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  ode 
the  same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  choral 
lyric  poetry  of  Stesichorus,  namely,  systems  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  di- 
podise,  which  most  nearly  approach  the  stateliness  of  the  hexameter. 
Accordingly,  a  serene  dignity  pervades  these  odes  ;  the  mythical  narra- 
tions are  developed  with  greater  fullness,  and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  free  from  personal  feeling ;  in  short,  their  general  char- 
acter is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.  The  language  is  Epic,  with  a 
slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity." 

The  rhythms  of  the  JEolic  odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry, 
in  which  hght  dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaoedic  metres  prevailed ;  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  far 
more  various,  and  thus  often  acquired  a  character  of  greater  volubility 
and  liveliness.  The  poet's  mind  also  moves  with  greater  rapidity ;  and 
sometimes  he  stops  himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him 
impious  or  arrogant.  The  ^Eolic  odes,  moreover,  from  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  their  movements,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  the  Doric 
odes  ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous  and  glowing  images, 
is  very  different  from  the  second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  express- 
ed, and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent 
self-reliance.  The  language  of  the  iEolic  epinicia  is  also  bolder,  more 
difficult  in  its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsiderable  ;  their 
metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing 
with  the  tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydi- 
an rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a  procession 
to  a  temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favor  of  the  deity  was  im- 
plored in  an  humble  spirit.' 
'  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Mailer,  p.  327.  3  la.  ill. 
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The  Editio  Frinceps  of  Pindar  was  printed  at  the  Aldine  press  at  Venice,  in  1513, 8vo, 
without  the  scholia ;  but  the  same  volume  contained  likewise  the  poems  of  Callimachue, 
Dionysius,  and  Lycophron.  The  second  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  hy  Zacharias 
Calliergi,  with  the  scholia,  in  1515, 4to.  These  two  editions,  which  were  taken  from  dif- 
ferent families  of  manuscript^,  are  still  of  considerable  value  for  the  formation  of  the 
text .  The  other  editions  of  Pindar  published  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
little  more  than  reprints  of  the  two  above  named.  The  first  edition- containing  a  new 
recension  of  the  text,  with  explanatory  notes,  a  Latin  version,  &c.,  was  that  published 
by  Erasmus  Schmidius,  Vitembergffi,  1616,  4to.  Next  appeared  the  edition  of  Benedic- 
tus,  Saliimrii,  1620,  4to ;  and  then  the  one  published  at  Oxford,  1697,  fol.  From  this 
time  Pindar  appears  to  have  been  little  studied,  until  Heyne  published  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  poet  at  Gottingen,  in  1773, 4to.  A  second  and  much  improved  edition  was 
published  at  Gottingen,  in  1798-1799,  3  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
metres  of  Pindar,  by  Hermann.  Heyne's  third  edition  was  published  after  his  death,  by 
Schafer,  Lips.,  1817,  3  vols.  8vo.  But  the  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  Bockh,  Lips., 
1811-1821,. 2  vols.  4to,  which  contains  a  mo^t  valuable  commentary,  and  dissertations, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  who  v/ishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
musical  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artistic  construction  of  their  lyric  poetry.  The 
commentary  on  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes  in  this  edition  was  written  by  Dissen. 
Dissen  also  published,  in  the  BibUoiheca  Grasca,  a  smaller  edition  of  the  poet,  Gotha, 
1830,  2  vols.  8vo,  taken  from  the  text  of  Bockh,  with  a  most  valuable  explanatory  com- 
mentary. This  edition  is  the  most  usefU  to  the  student  ft'om  its  size,  though  it  does  not 
supersede  that  of  Bockh.  A  second  edition  of  Dissen*s,  by  Schneidewin,  appeared,  Go- 
tha, 1843,  seq.  There  is  also  a  valuable  edition  of  Pindar  by  Fr.  Thiersch,  Lips.,  1820, 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  German  translation,  and  an  important  introduction ;  and  a  very  use- 
ful one  by  Cookesley,  EtontE,  1851,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  text  of  the  poet  is  given  with  great 
accuracy  by  Bergk,  in  his  PoetcB  Lyrici  Grmci. ' 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THIRD  OR  EARLY  PROSAIC  PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS. 

I.  The  third  period  of  Greek  literature  is  ^so  denominated  the  early 
prosaic  one,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begins,  in  fact,  before  the 
full  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose 
composition,  and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus.  In  con- 
sidering this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  philo- 
sophical and  historical  writers  ;  and  as  prose  writing,  according  to  some, 
originated  among  the  former,  we  will  consider  them  first  in  order,  although 
some  of  the  writers  to  be  mentioned  by  us  in  this  enumeration  will  be 
found  to  have  written  in  philosophic  verse,  not  in  prose.  Our  object  in 
making  mention  of  these  writers  is  to  give  a  continuous  view  of  early 
Greek  philosophy. 

I.  EARLIER  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.' 

II.  Philosophy,  for  some  time  after  its  origin  in  Greece,  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  thoughts,  occupations,  and  amusements  of  the 
people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with  them.  Poetry  ennobles 
and  elevates  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nation ;  its  religion,  mythology, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  by  detaching  the  mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which 
it  has  been  bred  up;  from  the  national  conceptions  of  the  gods^d^  the 

»  Smitk,  I  c.  =  Miiller,  Hist.  Or  Lii.,  p,  239.  seqq. 
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universe ;  and  from  the  traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The 
philosopher  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence 
he  is  led  to  disparage  aU  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence, 
too,  the  Greek  philosophers  from  the  beginning  generally  renounced  the 
ornaments  of  verse ;  that  is,  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been  previously 
used  for  the  expression  of  every  elevated  feeling. 

III.  Philosophical  writings  were  nearly  the  earliest  compositions  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  composed  in  this  form  if  they  had  been  intended  for  recital  to 
a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festivals.  It  would  have  required 
great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  euphonious 
hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a  discourse  uttered  in  the  language 
of  ordinary  conversation. 

IV.  The  most  ancient  vnritings  of  Greek  philosophers  were,  however, 
only  brief  records  of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to 
a  few  persons.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  speech 
should  not  be  used  for  these,  as  it  had  long  before  been  used  for  laws, 
treaties,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  prose  composition  and  writing  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had 
become  common  among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetry  would  not 
have  so  long  retained  its  ascendency.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  that  philos- 
ophy, as  it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetry,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind 
more  forcibly  ;  but  this  philosophical  poetry  may,  without  any  impropriety, 
be  classed  with  prose  composition,  as  being  a  limited  and  peculiar  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  philosophical  writings. 

V.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  sought  after  originality 
and  independence  of  thought,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  in 
their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position.  Hence 
the  earliest  philosophers  may  be  classed  according  to  the  races  and  ccun- 
tries  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  school  (that  is,  of  a  transmis- 
sion of  doctrines  through  an  unbroken  series  of  teachers  and  disciples) 
not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

VI.  The  earUest  attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  were  made  by 
the  lonians ;  that  race  of  the  Greeks  which  not  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  their  inquiries,  the 
Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients  "  physical  philosophers," 
or  "  physiologers."  With  a  boldness  characteristic  of  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance, they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which  were  not  within  the  reach 
of  a  common  man,  and  unacquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, they  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things.' 

VII.  If  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  the  lonians 
at  once  ventured  upon  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems,  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  astonished  at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  them  eon- 

'  imUr,  p.  240. 
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jectured  the  connection  of  appearances,  which  they  could  not  fuUy  com- 
prehend without  a  much  greater  progress  in  tlie  study  of  nature.  The 
scop^  of  these  Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on 
h  priori  reasonings,  independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always 
distinguished  by  tlieir  cm-iosily  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifted  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natm-al  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
unsought,  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

VIII.  Pherecydes  (*epe/£iiSi)j),'  a  native  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
deserves  mention  before  we  pass  to  the  individual  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  (taking  the  tenii  in  its  most  extended  sense),  because  he 
forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimeni- 
des,  Abaris,  and  others,  and  the  Ionic  physiologers.  He  is,  according  to 
some,  the  earliest  Greek  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any  remains, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  lonians 
(before  they  had  obtained  any  papyrus  from  Egypt),  wrote  down  their  un- 
polished wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.  But  his  prose  is  only  so  far  prose,  that 
it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because  it  expresses  the  ideas 
of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  ideas  and  langucige 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Orphic  theologers,  and  he  ought  rather  to 
be  classed  with  them  than  with  the  Ionic  philosophers.  He  maintained 
that  there  were  three  principia  (Zeus  or  jEther,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and 
Cronos  or  Time),  and  four  elements  (fire,  earth, 'air,  and  water),  from 
which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exists.  Pherecydes  lived  about  B. 
C.  544.^  According  to  some,  he  was  not  the  first  who  wrote  any  thing  in 
prose,  this  honor  being  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  MUetus,  but  merely  the 
first  who  employed  prose  in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions. 

IX.  Thales  (OoA^s),  of  Miletus,^  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  He  was  born,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  in  the 
35th  Olympiad,  and  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of  whom  he 
himself  was.  These  seven  sages  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  re- 
nown for  vrisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelUgible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  their  fame,  on  the  contrary,  which  extended  over  all  Greece, 
was  founded  solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people 
in  pubhc  affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose 
sagacity  in  affairs  of  state  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anec- 
dotes. Thales  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  B.C.  609  ;*  and,  under 
Croesus,  to  have  maneiged  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Halys.'  For 
calculating  the  eclipse  in  question,  he  doubtless  employed  astronomical 
formulae,  which  he  had  obtained,  through  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldaeans, 
the  fathers  of  Grecian,  and,  indeed,  of  all  ancient  astronomy ;  for  his  own 
knowledge  of  mathematics  could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pytha- 


1  MUler,  p'.  240,  seq.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  121 ;  Smithy  Diet,  i 

»  MUUer,  p.  241 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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gorean  theorem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  such  prob- 
lems as  that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle. In  the  main,  the  tendency  of  Thales  was  practical ;  and,  when 
his  own  knowledge  was  insufficient,  he  applied  the  discoveries  of  nations 
more  advanced  than  his  own  in  natural  science.  Thus  he  was  the  first 
who  advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear, 
which  forms  a  considerable  circle  around  the  pole,  but  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Phoenicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  Thales  was  descended),  and  to  take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  polar 
star.' 

Thales  was  not  a  poet,  nor,  indeed,  the  author  of  any  written  work,  and, 
consequently,  the  accounts  of  his  doctrine  rest  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  ;  so  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  construct  from  them  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions.  It  may,  however,  be  collected  from  these  tradi- 
tions that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with  life.  "  Every  thing," 
he  said,  "  is  fuU  of  gods  ;""  and  he  cited,  as  proofs  of  this  opinion,  the  mag- 
net and  amber,  on  account  of  their  magnetic  and  electrical  properties." 
It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a  general  principle  or  cause  of 
things.  What  may  have  led  him  to  this  last  opinion  was,  according  to 
Aristotle,  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  things  are  moist,  and  that  warmth 
is  developed  out  of  moistness.  What  we  have  here  said  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Thales  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses,  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of  ex- 
ternal forms  in  moving  powers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  appear- 
ances.* 

X.  Anaximander  {'Avc^l/iavSpos),'  also  a  Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales, 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been.  He  was  bom  B.C.  610. «  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  his  little  work  "upon  nature"  (irepi  ^va-ecos),  as  the 
books  of  the  Ionic  physiologers  were  mostly  called,  was  written  in  B.C. 
547,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
earUest  philosophical  work  (strictly  so  termed)  in  the  Greek  language ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mysterious  revelations  of 
Pherecydes.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  style  of  extreme  conciseness, 
and  in  language  more  befitting  poetry  than  prose,  as  indeed  appears  from 
the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and  geographical  explana- 
tions attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably  contained  in  this  work. 
Anaximander  possessed  a-  gnomon,  or  sun-dial,  which  he  had  doubtless 
obtained  from  Babylon  ;'  and,  being  at  Sparta  (which  was  still  tlie  focus 
of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  observations,  by  which  he  determined  ex- 
actly the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
draw  a  map  ;  in  which  his  object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathe- 
matical division  of  the  whole  earth,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the 
different  countries  composing  it. 


'  Muller,  I.  c.  2  Aristot.,  De  Anima,  i.,  5.  a  la.  it.  i.   2. 

'  Mailer,  I.  c. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       >  Miiller,  p.  242  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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According  to  Aristotle,'  Anaximander  thought  that  there  were  innu- 
merable worlds,  which  he  called  gods ;  supposing  these  worlds  to  be  beings 
endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion.  He  also  thought  that 
existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that  new  worlds  were  always 
springing  into  being ;  so  that  motion  was  perpetual.  According  to  his 
views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eterncil,  or,  rather,  indeterminable 
substance,  which  he  called  rb  Sircipoc ,-  he  arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  orig- 
inal substance,  out  of  which  all  things  arose,  and  to  which  all  things  re- 
turn, by  excluding  all  attributes  and  limitations. 

XI.  Anaximenes  {'Ava^tfidvris)'  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral tradition  of  antiquity,  was  third  in  the  series  of  Ionic  philosophers. 
With  both  Thales  ahd  Anaximander  he  had,  personal  intercourse ;  for, 
besides  the  conmion  tradition,  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  the  latter, 
Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  at  length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Pythagoi>as  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking  of  him  with  reverence  as  the  first  of 
philosophers,  and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other  he  con- 
gratulates Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to  Crotona  from  Samos,  while  he 
was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  lonians  must  be  subdued.  There  is  no  safe  testimony 
as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes ;  but  since 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B.C. 
480,  and  he  was  in  repute  in  B.C.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age.* 
Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he  employed  himself  in  spec- 
ulating upon  the  origin,  and  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause  out  of  which 
the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes  considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  wluch  the  other 
elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable.'  The  elementary  principle  of 
the  lonians  was  always  considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of 
ipotion,  and  as  endowed  with  certain  attributes  of  the  divine  essence.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  predecessors,  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter :  nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul,  according  to  his 
theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed  of  air;'  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of  creation,  since  he  held  that  motion 
was  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.' 

XII.  A  person  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  Greek  prose,  is  HEBACLiTDs  ('HpaKAcjToj),'  of  Eph- 
esus.     The  time  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  the  69th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  505.'°    After  travelling  extensively  in  his  youth,  he 
1  Aristot.,  Plu/s.,  in.,  4.  '  Miiller,  p.  243  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Diog.  Laert.j  ii.,  3,  seqq. 

•  Strob.,  xiT.,  p.  645  ;  Cic.,  y.  D.,  i.,  11 ;  Ortffen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  238  ;  Pltilol.  Museum,  vol. 
i.,  p.  86,  seqq.  »  Aristot.,  Melaph.,  i.,  3.  '  Stobcsus,  Eclog.,  p.  296. 

'  Pba.,  De  Plac.  PhU.,  i.,  3.  »  SmUh,  I.  c. 

'  MHUer,  p.  244  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
'"  Diog.  Latrt.,  ix.,  1.    Clinton  (F.  «.,  vol.  ii.i  places  him  under  B.C.  513. 
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appears  to  have  led  the  life  of  a  complete  recluse,  and  at  last  to  have  re- 
treated to  the  mountains,  where  he  hved  on  pot-herbs ;  but,  after  some 
time,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre  diet, 
to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  The  common  story,  that  he  was 
continually  shedding  tears  on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
is  as  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  as  that  of  the  perpetually-laughing  De- 
mocritus. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus  was  contained  in  a  work  which 
received  various  titles  from  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
irepl  <piatais.  Some  fragments  of  it  remain,  and  have  been  collected  and 
explained  by  Schleiermacher,  in  "Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  Alter- 
thumwissenschaft}  From  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  Heraclitus  gained  the 
title  of  (TKoTewiis,  and  with  his  predilection  for  this  method  of  writing 
was  probably  connected  his  aristocratic  pride  and  hauteur  (whence  he 
was  called  oxf^oKolSopos),  his  tenacious  adherence  to  his  own  views, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  science 
itself,^  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  previous  writers,  and  the  well- 
known  melancholy  of  his  disposition,  whence  originated  the  story  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  his  weeping  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind.^ 
With  regard,  however,  to  his  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  Ritter,  that  the  oldest  philosophical  prose  must 
have  been  rude  and  loose  in  its  structure  ;  and  since  it  had  grown  out  of 
a  poetical  style,  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  figurative  language.* 

The.  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  natural  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,*  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  every  thing  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  this  per- 
petual motion,  Heraclitus  supposed  it  to  be^r«,'  but  by  .fire  he  meant  only 
a  clear  light  fluid,  self-kindled  and  self-extinguished,  and  therefore  not 
differing  materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  Thus,  then,  the  world 
is  formed,  "not  made  by  God  or  man,"  but  simply  evolved  by  a  natural 
operation  from  fire,  which,  also,  is  the  human  life  and  soul,  and,  there- 
fore, a  rational  intelligence  guiding  the  whole  universe.  With  his  phys- 
ical theories  his  moral  ones  were  closely  connected.  Thus,  he  accounted 
for  a  drunkard's  incapacity  by  supposing  him  to  have  a  wet  soul ;  and  he 
even  pushed  this  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  soul  is  wisest  where  the 
land  and  climate  are  driest,  which  would  account  for  the  mental  great- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  He  held  man's  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth ;  and  he  considered  the 
eyes  more  trustworthy  than  the  ears,  as  revealing  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  fire.  ,) 

The  Greek  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Heraclitus,  published  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters,  Rome,  1499,  and  Geneva,  1606,  and 
also  in  the  edition  of  Eunapius,  by  Boissonade,  p.  425,  are  the  invention 
of  some  later  writer. 

'  Vol.  i.,  part  3.  '  Aristot.,  Eth.  Nic,  vii.,  5.  3  /^^.^  g^^^  ^^  34 

»  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Phil,  vol.  i.,  p.  26",  seqq.  =  Miillcr,  I.  c. 

e  J/ttxCTi,  Ti/r  ,  Diss.,  xxv.,  p.  260. 
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XIII.  Anaxagor AS  ('Avoloyiipoi)'  of  Clazomenae,  in  Ionia,  was  born  about 
B.C.  499.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have  lived  and  taugGt 
in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  He  became  here  the  intimate 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  thelime,  such  as  Euripi- 
des and  Pericles ;  but,  while  he  thus  gained  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  hereditary  superstitions,  soon  found  reasons  for  complaint. 
The  principal  cause  of  hostility  toward  him  must,  however,  be  looked  for 
in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party 
which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  latter  seized  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  the  philosopher  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  blow  at  the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore, 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philoso- 
pher now  went  to  Lampsacus,  and  during  his  residence  here  a  charge  of 
lj.TlSt<r/ji6s,  or  partiality  to  Persia,  was  brought  against  him  at  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  the  inteUigence  of  his  sentence  with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died 
at  Lampsacus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.' 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  (which  was  written  late  in  hfe) 
was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  prose,  after  the  example  of  Anaximenes. 
We  have  copious  fragments  remaining  of  it,  consisting  of  quotations 
made  from  it  by  later  writers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  These  fragments  exliibit  short  sen- 
tences connected  by  particles  (as,  and,  hut,  for),  without  long  periods.  But 
though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoning  was  compact  and  well  arranged. 
His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  not  analytic,  that  is  to  say,  he  sub- 
joined the  proof  to  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his 
result  by  a  process  of  inquiry.^ 

The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavored  to  explain  nature  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its  different  forms  eind  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter, 
and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be  rods,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelli- 
gence. This  vods,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  merely 
that  which  originally  arranged  the  world  and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though,  before  the  yovs  was  ex- 
ercised upon  it,  it  was  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts  (6/ioio/iep^),  as  well  as  het- 
erogeneous ones.  The  vois  united  the  former,  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process  arose  the  things  we  see 
'n  this  world.  This  union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts  of  other  things  or  hete- 
rogeneous elements,  and  is  what  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. ;  Mailer,  p.  216.        =  Ding.  Lan!..  ii.,  3,  seqq-        '  MuUer,  I.  c. 
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ance  of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its  character.'  ,  An- 
axagoras  thus  adopted  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  excluded  the  idea  of 
A-eation  from  his  explanation  of  nature.  No  doctrine  of  his,  however, 
gave  so  much  offence,  or  was  considered  so  clear  a  proof  of  his  atheism, 
as  his  opinion  that  the  sun,  the  bountiful  god  Helios,  who  shines  upon 
both  mortals  and  imrriortals,  was  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.  How  startling 
must  these  opinions  have  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  nature  as  pervaded  by  a  thousand  divine  powers  ! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  the  ascendency,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  poetry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions.  A  hundred  years 
later,  Anax,agoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  voSs,  appeared  to  Aristotle  a  sober 
inquirer,  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  who  preceded  him ;  although 
Aristotle  was  aware  that  his  applications  of  his  doctrines  were  unsatis- 
factory and  defective." 

The  fragments  of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by  Sohaubach,  An- 
axagom  Fragmenta.  coUegit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1827,  8vo,  and  rnuch  better  by 
Schorn,  Anaxagora  Fragmenta  dispos.  et  illustr.,  &c.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 

XIV.  Diogenes  Apolloniates-  {ALoyivqs  6  ^AiroWwviaTrjs),  a  native  of 
ApoUonia,  in  Crete,  was  not  equal  in  importance  to  Anaxagoras,  but  is 
still  too  considerable  a  writer  upon  physical  subjects  to  be  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  Without  being  either  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras  ;  and  in  the  direction  of  his  studies  he 
closely  followed  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  this  phi- 
losopher rather  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  irepi  ^iaeas,  "  Upon  Nature"  (a  com- 
mon title  with  the  Ionic  philosophers,  as  we  have  already  seen),  which 
consisted  of  at  least  two  books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated 
of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Of  this  work  only 
a  few  short  fragments  remain,  presfrved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  Simplicius. 

Diogenes,  like  Anaxagoras,  lived  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
exposed  to  similar  dangers.*  He  maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  ele- 
ment of  all  things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  and  an 
infinite  void  ;  that  air,  densified  and  rarefied,  produced  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing,  or  was 
reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was  round,  supported  in  the  middle, 
and  had  received  its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm  vapors, 
and,  its  concretion  and  hardening  from  cold.  He  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter.^ 

The  fragments  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo,  and  alone  by  Panzer- 
beiter,  Leipzig,  1830,  8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philos- 
ophy. 

XV.  A  third  Ionic  physical  philosopher  of  this  time,  Aechelaus  {'Apx^- 

1  Smi/h,  I.  c.  '  Mailer,  I.  c.  ^  Muller,  p,  248 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Ding.  Laert.,  ix.,  57.  *  Id,  ib. 
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Xoos)  of  Miletus,'  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxagoras,  is  chiefly  im- 
portant from  having  established  himself  permanently  at  Athens.  It  is 
evident  that  these  men  were  not  dravpn  to  Athens  by  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits ;  for  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
showed  a  disinclination  to  such  studies,  which  they  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  meteorosophy,  and  even  made  the  subject  of  persecution.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  power  which  Athens  had  acquired  as  the  head  of  the 
confederates  against  Persia,  and  the  oppression  of  the  states  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  drove  these  philosophers  from  Clazomenee  and  Miletus  to  the 
independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  Athens.  And  thus  these  political 
events  contributed  to  transfer  to  Athens  the  last  efforts  of  Ionic  philoso- 
phy, which  the  Athenians  at  first  rejected  as  foreign  to  their  modes  of 
thinking,  but  which  they  afterward  understood  and  appreciated,  and  used 
as  a  foundation  for  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigations  of  their 
oven.' 

XVI.  But  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre-eminence  in  philosophy, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awakened  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
struck  into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  Eleatics  afford  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  independent  philosophical  research  at  this  period  ;  for,  although 
lonians  by  descent,  they  departed  very  widely  from  their  countrymen  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Elea  (afterward  Velia,  according  to  the  Roman 
pronunciation)  was  a  colony  founded  in  Italy  by  the  Phocseans,  when,  from 
a  noble  love  of  freedom,  they  had  delivered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  been  forced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians,  to  abandon  their  first  settlement  in  Corsica  ;  which  hap- 
pened about  B.C.  536.  The  three  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  Ele- 
atic  school  were  Xenopbanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno.' 

XVII.  Xenophanes'  l^ivoipavris),  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  who  flour- 
ished between  the  60th  and  70th  Olympiads,'  was  concerned  in  the  colo- 
nizing of  Elea,  and  hved  at  least  for  some  time  in  that  place.  He  had 
quitted  Colophon  as  a  fugitive  or  exile.  Xenopbanes  was  a  poet  in  ear- 
Uer  life,  and  did  not  attach  himself  to  philosophy  untU  he  had  settled  at 
Elea.  But  even  as  a  philosopher  he  retained  the  poetic  form  of  compo- 
sition :  his  work  upon  nature  was  virritten  in  epic  language  and  metre,  and 
he  himself  recited  it  at  public  festivals  after  the  manner  of  a  rhapsodist. 
Xenopbanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
Ionic  physical  philosophers  ;  for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system,  while 
their  system  was  exclusively  founded  upon  experience.  He  began  with 
the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  conceiving  it  as  an 
eternal  and  unchanging  existence.  The  lofty  idea  of  an  everlasting  and 
immutable  God,  who  is  aU  spirit  and  mind,  was  described  in  his  poem  as 
the  only  true  knowledge.  Xenopbanes  was  universally  regarded  by  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  uni- 
verse.'   The  deity  was,  in  his  view,  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 

1  Ritter  and  otbers  incline  to  regard  him  as  a  native  of  Athens,  considering  the  fact 
as  nearly  established  on  the  authority  of  Simplicins.  We  have  preferred,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  common  account  with  Mtlller.  ^  MiiUer,  p.  249.  '  Id.  ib. 

»  Id.,  p.  250.  '  Smith,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  «  Plat.,  Soph.,  p.  242  ;  Aristot,  Met.,  ii.,  5. 
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Which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words  that,  directing  his  glance  on 
the  whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  "  God  is  the  One."' 

The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  have  been  collected  by  Karsten  :  "Xera- 
ophanis  Colophonii  Carminum  ReliquiiB,"  &c.,  Bruxell.,  1830. 

XVIII.  Xenophanes  was  followed  by  Pakmenides"  {Uap/ifviS-ns)  of  Elea. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  came  to  Athens 
to  the  Panathenaea,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young.  Sup- 
posing Socrates  to  have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
we  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmenides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  birth  in  513.=  Parmenides  was  regarded  with  great  esteem 
by  Plato'  and  Aristotle  f  and  his  fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him, 
that  every  year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them.''  The  philosophical  opinions  of  Par- 
menides were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  entitled 
irepl  ^iffeas,''  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  In  this  poem  he  main- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were  delusive,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  continuous  and  self-existent  substance, 
which  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But,  although  he  believed 
the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  delusive,  he  nevertheless  adopted  two  ele- 
ments, "Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.'  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by  Karsten.  It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  Philosophorum  Grcecorum  Veterum  Oper.  Reliquice,  Amstd., 
1835. 

XIX.  Zeno  {Zijvai/),  of  Elea,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Parmenides, 
He  was  bom  about  B.C.  488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  this  latter 
place.  Zeno  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a  prose  work,  in 
which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of  philosophical  spec- 
ulation from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought.  This  he  did  by  showing  the 
absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  of  variety,  of  motion,  and  of  crea- 
tion, opposed  to  that  of  an  all-comprehending  substance.' 

XX.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic  has  been  appropriated,  we  must  notice 
a  Sicilian,  who  is  so  peculiar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and  his  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  that  he  can  not  be  classed  with  any  sect,  although  liis 
opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  lonians,  the  Eleatics,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Empedooles'"  ('EfiTrcSo/cA^s)  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  444.  He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  his  countrymen  of 
Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric  states  of  Sicily.  He 
reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city  by  abolishing  the  oligarchical 

1  Aristot.f  L  c.    Compare  Timon  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.,  i.,  224. 

2  MaUer,  p.  251 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

■•  Pldt.,  Parmm.,  p.  127,  S;  Id.,  Soph.,  p.  217,  C. 

«  Id.,  Thecet.,  p.  183,  E;  Soph.,  p.  237.     , 

5  Aristot.,  Metaph.,  A.  5,  p.  986 ;  Pkys.  AnscuU.,  i.,  23. 

<•  IJiog.  Latrl..  ix.,  23.    Compare  Strab.,  vi.,  p.  252.        '  Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Orac.,  p.  402. 

•  Smtth,  I.  c.  '  llUlir,  p.  253.  •      "•  Mil.,  I.  c. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Bingr.,  s.  v. 
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council  of  the  Thousand ;  which  measure  gave  such  general  satisfaction, 
that  the  people  are  said  to  have  oifered  him  the  regal  authority.'  The 
fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however,  principally  acquired  by  improvements 
which  he  made  in  the  physical  condition  of  large  tracts  of  country,  i  He 
destroyed  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  marshes  about  Selinus,  by 
carrying  two  small  streams  through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  drain- 
ing off  the  water.  In  other  places  he  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys 
with  large  constructions,  and  thus  screened  a  town  from  the  noxious  winds 
which  blew  into  it,  by  which  he  earned  to  himself  the  title  of  "  wind 
averter"  {xaiKva-aveiias).^  It  is  probable  that  Empedocles  did  not  conceal 
his  consciousness  of  possessing  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  so  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  his  having  been  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  as  a  person  endowed  with  supernatural  and  prophetic  gifts. 

The  works  of  Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  important 
were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (irepl  iiireas),  of  which  considerable  frag- 
ments are  extant,  and  a  poem  entitled  Kadap/iol,  which  seems  to  have 
recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of  averting  epidemics 
and  other  evils.  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes  him  his  model.  Em- 
pedocles was  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of  either  school, 
although  he  agreed  with  the  latter  in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls, 
and  in  a  few  other  points.  With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thinking  that 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Emped- 
ocles first  established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which  he  called  the 
roots  of  things.' 

The  first  comprehensive  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Empedocles  was 
made  by  Sturz,  Empedocles  Agrigentinus,  Lips.,  1805.  Karsten  also  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  criticism  and 
explanation  of  the  text,  as  well  as  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  separate 
doctrines.  {Philosophorum  Gracorwm  veterum  Reliquice,  vol.  ii.)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Fragments  by  Stein,  Bonn,  1852,  has  also  appeared. 

XXI.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 
Greece  itself  was  cjilled  the  Italic  ;*  the  most  obscure  region  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  individual  writings,  and  scarcely 
even  of  individual  writers,  belonging  to  it.  The  most  conspicuous  name 
here  is  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  will  alone  occupy  our  attention.  Py- 
TH.tGORAs'  (IIvBay6pas)  was  a  native  of  Samos.'  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Polyc- 
rates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (B.C.  540-510).'  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said 
to  have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much  trustworthy  evidence  either 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as  to  his 

'  Dioff.  Laert.,  viii.,  63,  seqq.        '  7ii.,viii.,  60,  70,  69 :  Plut.,  De  Curios.  Frinc,  p.  515. 
s  MuUer,  I.  c.  ;  Smith,  I.  c.  *  Milller,  p.  255. 

*  Id.  ib.  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Isocr.,  Busir.,  p.  227,  ed.  Steph. 

1  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19-21. 
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definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.'  He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the 
propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  right-angled, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides."  Discoveries  in  astronomy  are 
also  attributed  to  him ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  at- 
tention to  arithmetic,  and  its  appUcation  to  weights,  measures,  and  the 
theory  of  music' 

Apart  from  all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  very  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the 
fact  that  he  was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities  and  of  great  acquire- 
ments. It  may  also  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of  Pythagoras,  and  that  rehg- 
ious  ascendency,  in  connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system, 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to  secure.  It  was  this  religious 
element  which  made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries. 
They  regarded  him  as  standing  in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the 
gods.  The  Crotoniats  even  identified  him  vrith  the  Hyperborean  ApoUo.* 
And,  without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that  he 
himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same  views.  He  pretended  to  divina- 
tion and  prophecy  ;°  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  Ufe 
calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.' 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  philosophical  or  religious 
opinions  held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed  no  au- 
thentic records  bearing  upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself  If  Pythag- 
oras ever  vnrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  liim,  or  not  long 
after.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote  nothing.'  Every  thing  current 
under  his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Phil- 
olaus  was  the  first  who  published  the  Pythagorean  doctrine^,  at  any  rate 
in  a  written  form.  Still,  there  was  so  marked  a  peculiarity  running 
through  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  but  little  question 
as  to  the  germs  of  the  system  having,  at  any  rate,  been  derived  from  Py- 
thagoras himself  Pythagoras  resembled  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  who  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a  single  primordial  principle, 
the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all  events 
confirmed,  by  the  observation  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analogies 
to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  36  ;  Pausan.,  ii.,  17.  2  z>kj£-.  Laert.,  viii.,  12. 

3  Id.  a. ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  8.        *  Porph.,  YU.  Pythag.,  20 ;  Iamb.,  Vit.  Pytkag.,  31, 140. 

»  Cic.,  De  Divin.,  i.,  3,  46  ;  Porph.,  I,  c,  29.  6  Grote,  Hut.  Gr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  129. 

'  Compare  Flut.,  De  Alex,  fort.,  p.  329  ;  Porph.,  I.  c,  57. 

8  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Grwch.  Rom.  Philos.,  p.  442. 
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Pythagorean  systerft  as  mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  find  run- 
ning through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  hai-mony  of  rela- 
tion, is  the  regulating  principle  of  the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined  according  to 
the  laws  and  relations  of  musical  harmony.'  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their 
motion,  could  not  but  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their 
distances  and  velocities  ;  and  as  these  were  determined  by  the  laws  of 
harmonica!  intervals,  the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular  musical  scale 
or  hai-mony.  This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contrasting  it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing." 

The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic  practice  and 
in  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific  theory.  What 
of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as  might  be  expected,  intimately  connected 
with  their  number-theory,'  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science  of  the 
perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  perfect  science  of  numbers.* 
Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavors,^  man 
becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and  the 
guides  of  men. °^  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.'  Self-examina- 
tion was  strongly  insisted  upon.'  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under 
the  dominion  of  sensuahty  either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or, 
if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation  or 
condign  punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existence."  As  regards  the  fruits  of 
this  system  of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wherever 
we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them 
as  men  of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self-restraint,  and  as 
capable  of  devoted  and  enduring  friendship. 

II.    E.4ELIER     GREEK     H  I  S*  O  E  I  AN  S." 

I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  and  cultivated  as 
the  Greeks  should  have  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want  of  a  cor- 
rect record  of  its  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

II.  From  almost  the  earliest  times,  the  East  appears  to  have  had  its 
annals  and  chronicles,  whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced 
a  careless  and  nearly  infantine  indiflTerence  about  the  registering  of  pass- 

1  Nicom.,  Barm.,  i.,  p.  6 ;  ii.,  33  ;  Plm.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  20. 

'  Aristot.,  De  Calo,  ii.,  9  ;  Porph.  in  Harm.  Ptol,  4,  p.  257. 

3  Aristot.,  Eth.  Mag.,  i.,  1  ;  Eth.  Nic.,  i.,  4 ;  ii.,  5. 

*  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  ii.,  p.  417 ;  Theodoret.,  Serm.,  xi.,  p.  165. 

5  Stob.,  Eel  Eth.,  p.  64.  «  Plut.,  De  Def.  Or.,  p.  413 

'  Plut.,  De  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  384 ;  Porph.,  Vit.  Pyth.,  30.  »  Cic.,  De  Sen.,  11. 

9  Aristot.,  De  An.,  i.,  2,  3 ;  Herod.,  ii.,  123  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  31. 

'»  Mailer,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  258,  seqq. 
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ing  events,  almost  to  the  time  vrtien  they  became  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  waged  mighty  wars  with  the  ancient  .kingdoms 
of  the  East.  The  celebration  of  a  by-gone  age,  which  imagination  had 
decked  with  all  its  charms,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  prevented  them  from  dwelling  on  more  recent  events.  Besides  this, 
the  division  of  the  nation  into  numerous  small  states,  and  the  repubUcan 
form  of  the  governments,  prevented  a  concentration  of  interests  on  par- 
ticular events  and  persons. 

III.  No  action,  no  event,  before  the  great  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  could  be  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of  the 
Mythical  Age,  in  which  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  Supposed 
to  have  had  a  share ;  certainly  none  made  so  pleasing  an  impression 
upon  all  hearers.  The  Greeks  required  that  a  work  read  in  public,  and 
designed  for  general  instruction  and  entertainment,  should  impart  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  the  mind ;  but,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Greek  republics,  their  historical  traditions  could  not  but  offend  some,  if 
they  flattered  others.  In  short,  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  outgrew  their  poetical  mythology,  and  considered  contemporary 
events  as  worthy  of  being  thought  of  and  written  about. 

IV.  From  this  cause,  the  history  of  many  traneactions  prior  to  the 
Persian  war  has  perished ;  but  then,,  without  its  influence,  Greek  litera- 
ture could  never  have  become  what  it  was.  Greek  poetry,  by  its  pure- 
ly flctitious  character,  and  its  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  particular 
truths,  acquired  that  general  probability,  on  account  of  which  Aristotle 
considers  poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history.  Greek  art,  like- 
wise, from  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal 
representation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired 
a  nobleness  and  beauty  of  form  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise  at- 
tained. ,  And,  in  fine,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  turn,  if  it  had  not  rested  on 
a  poetical  basis. 

V.  Writing  was  probably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian  \^  but  it  had  not 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any  detailed  historical  rec- 
ord. The  lists  of  the  Olympic  victors,  and  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  the 
prytanes  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrean  critics  considered  sufficient- 
ly authenticated  to  serve  as  tlie  foundation  of  the  early  Greek  chronology ; 
ancient  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was  important  to  perpetu- 
ate in  precise  terms ;  determinations  of  boundaries,  and  other  records  of 
a  like  description,  formed  the  first  rudiments  of  a  documentary  history. 
Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a  detailed  chronicle  of  contemporary 
events.  And  even  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in  prose  began  to  appear  among  the 
lonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  they  did  not  select  domestic  and  recent 
events.  Instead  of  this,  they  began  with  accounts  Of  distant  times  and 
countries,  and  gradually  narrowed  their  view  to  a  history  of  the  Greeks 

'  Compare  the  opinions  of  Wolf  and  Nitzsch  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  the  Homer- 
ic controversy,  as  already  given  by  us,  p.  39,  34,  of  the  present  work. 
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of  recent  times.  So  entirely  did  the  ancient  Greeks  believe  lliat  the  daily 
discussion  of  common  life  and  oral  tradition  were  sufficient  records  of 
the  events  of  their  own  time  and  country. 

VI.  The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innova- 
tors and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  lead  in 
history.  They  were  also  the  first  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  mythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The  loni- 
ans had  a  peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  Ionian  who  is  mentioned  as  a  historian 
was  a  Milesian.  Miletus,  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest  philosophers ; 
flourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce ;  the  centre  of  the  political 
movements,  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  independence ;  and  the  spot 
in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  vpritten  Greek  prose, 
was  evidently  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in  Greece. 
If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbors  of  Asia  Minor,  led 
a  life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment ;  if  they  had  known  how  to  retain  the 
severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  and  excitements  of  later  times,  it  is  probable  that  Mi- 
letus, and  not  Athens,  would  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  world. 

VII.  CADMns  {KiiS/ios),  of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian, 
and,  together  with  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  whom  we  have  already  treated  of, 
as  the  earliest  writer  of  prose.  It  remains  an  unsettled  point  which  of  the 
two  was  the  earliest  prose  writer,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Cadmus  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian.  There  is  eveiy  probabil- 
ity that  he  lived  about  B.C.  540.'  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Miletus,  embracing  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  four  books 
{KtIo-is  MiK-liTov  Kol  TTJs  Satjs  'lavlas).  The  subject  of  this  history  lay  in 
the  dim  period,  from  which  only  a  few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical 
kind,  but  intimately  connected  with  mythical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  the  book  that  bore  liis  name  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  (that  is,  in  the  Augustan  Age)  was  coiisidered  a  forgery.^  "When 
Suidas  and  others^  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet, 
this  statement  rnust  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between  the 
mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  and  the 
writer  under  consideration. 

VIII.  AcnsiLAUs  ("AKouo-iXttoj),'  of  Argos,  is  the  next  historian  in  order 
of  time.  Although  by  descent  a  Dorian,  he  wTote  his  history  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  because  the  lonians  were  the  founders  of  the  historical  style.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Acusilaus  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was  to  "collect  into 
a  short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the  period  of  chaos 
to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  translated 
Hesiod  into  prose,  an  expression  which  serves  to  characterize  his  work. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many  legends  differently  from 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Dion.  Hal.,  Jud.  de  Thucyd.,  23. 

'  Bekker,  Anecd.,  p.  781.  *  MUler.  p.  261. 
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Hesiod,  and  in  tlie  tone  of  the  Orphic  theologers  of  his  own  time.  The 
fragments  of  Acusilaus  have  been  pubhshed  by  Sturz,  Gerae,  1787,  2d 
ed.,  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  also  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.,  p.  216,  seqq., 
Camb.,  1826  ;  and  in  Didot's  Fragmenta  Histor.  Grac,  by  C.  and  T.  Miil- 
ler,  vol.  i.,  p.  100,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

IX.  Hecat^hs  ('EKaTaios)'  of  Miletus,  the  loiiian,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character  of  mind  from  the  preceding.  He  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  We  have  only  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
In  B.C.  500  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  revolting 
from  the  Persians ;  and  when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many 
other  countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  476.°  Hecataeus  wrote  two  works :  1.  TlepioSos  yijs,  or 
nepi^yjjffis,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description 
of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Both  parts  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their 
respective  names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  &c.  2.  Tii/ea\oyiai,  or  'Iffroplai, 
in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the  poetical  fables  and  traditions 
of  the  Greeks.  His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important,  as  it 
embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels.  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  Hecataeus,  and  frequently  controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  which  sometimes  became 
animated  through  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions.  The  fragments  of 
his  works  have  been  collected  by  Clausen,  Hecatcei  Milesii  Fragmenta,  Ber- 
lin, 1831,  and  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Fragmenta  Histor.  Grac,  by  C.  and 
T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

X.  Pherecydes  (*€peKiJS7)s)  of  Leros,  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  also 
wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  history,  but  did  not  extend  his  labors 
to  geography  and  ethnography.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Athenian, 
from  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens."  He  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  vnritings  comprehended  a  great 
portion  of  the  mythical  traditions ;  and,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  copious 
account,  in  a  separate  work,  of  the  ancient  times  of  Athens.  He  was 
much  consulted  by  the  later  mythographers,  and  his  numerous  fragments 
must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  mythological  inquiries.  By  follow- 
ing a  genealogical  line,  he  was  led  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  down 
to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus.  He  thus 
found  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians,  concerning  which  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  of  his  history.* 
The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Phereeydis 
Fragmenta,  Lips.,  1824,  2d  ed.  j  and  they  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Frag- 
menta Histor.  Grmc.,  by  C.  and  T.  MuUer,  vol.  i.,  p.  70,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XI.  Charon  (Xc£fitoy),'  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  Milesian  colony,  also 
belongs  to  this  generation,  although  he  mentioned  some  events  which  fell 

1  Muller,  p.  261.  2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v. 

3  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grtecis,  p.  24,  ed.  Westermarm. 

«  Suid.,  s.  V. ;  MilUer,  p.  863.  s  Miller,  p.  263. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  465.'  Charon  continued 
the  researches  of  Hecataeus  into  Eastern  ethnography.  He  wrote  (as  was 
the  custom  of  these  early  liistorians)  separate  works  upon  Persia,  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  &.c.  He  also  subjoined  the  history  of  his. own  time,  and  he  pre- 
ceded Herodotus  in  narrating  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  although 
Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  him.  From  the  fragments  of  his  writings 
which  remain,  it  is  manifest  that  his  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of 
a  day  chronicler  to  a  historian,  under  whose  hands  every  thing  acquires 
life  and  character.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a  chronicle  of  his  own  coun- 
try, as  several  of  the  early  liistorians  did,  who  were  thence  caUed  Horog- 
raphers  ( 'npoypi^ioi).  The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by  Creuzer,  Hist.  Grcec.  An- 
ttquiss.  Fragmenta,  Heidelb.,  1806,  8vo,  and  also  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Histor. 
GrtBc,  by  C.  and  T.  MiiUer,  vol.  i.,  p.  32,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XII.  Hellanicus  ('EAArfwicoj)"  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was 
almost  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  since  we  know  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,^  and  still  continued 
to  write.  The  character  of  Hellanicus  as  a  mythographer  and  historian 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Acu- 
silaus  and  Pherecydes.  He  has  far  more  the  character  of  a  learned  com- 
piler, whose  object  is  not  merely  to  note  down  events,  but  to  arrange  his 
materials,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  others.  Besides  a  number  of 
writings  upon  particular  legends  and  local  fables,  he  composed  a  work  en- 
titled "  the  Priestesses  of  Juno  of  Argos,"  in  which  the  women  who  had 
filled  this  priesthood  were  enumerated  up  to  a  very  remote  period  (on  no 
better  authority  than  of  certain  obscure  traditions),  and  various  striking 
events  of  the  heroic  times  were  arranged  in  chronological  order,  accord- 
ing to  this  series.  Another  work,  the  Carneoniccc  (Kapj/eoviKai),  conteiined 
a  Ust  of  the  victors  in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests  of  the  Carnea  at 
Sparta.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  literary  history. 
Hellanicus  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and,  if  we  were  to  look  upon  all  the 
titles  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  titles  of  genuine  productions  and  dis- 
tinct works,  their  number  would  amount  to  nearly  thirty.  But  the  recent 
investigations  of  PreUer*  have  shown  that  several  works  bearing  his  name 
are  spurious  and  of  later  date,  and  that  many  others,  which  are  referred 
to  as  separate  works,  are  only  chapters  or  sections  of  other  productions. 
Among  the  works  deemed  spurious,  we  may  mention  the  accounts  of 
Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  a  description  of  a  journey  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Artunon.  Thucydides'  charges  Hellanicus  with  want 
of  accuracy  in  chronology.  In  his  geographical  view,  also,  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  dependent  upon  his  predecessors,  and  gave,  for  the 
most  part,  what  he  found  in  them.  But  the  censure  for  falsehood,  and 
the  like,  bestowed  on  him  by  such  writers  as  Ctesias,'  Theopompus,' 
Ephorus,'  and  Strabo,'  is  evidently  one-sided,  and  should  not  bias  us  in 

1  Smitli,  Diet.  Bioffr.,  s.  v. ;  Plut.,  Themist..  2T.  ^  Mullar,  p.  264. 

3  Pamphila  ap.  Gell.,  xv.,  23.  •  Be  Hellanico  LesMo  Historico,  Dorpat,  1840,  4to. 

'  Tkacyd.,  i.,  97.       «  Ctes.  ap.  Phot.,Bitl.  Cod.,  72.       '  Tkeopomp.  ap.  Strab.,  p.  43. 
8  EphoT.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apian.,  i.,  3.         '  Strab.,  i.,  p.  541 ;  xi.,  p.  508 ;  xlii.,  p.  602. 
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forming  our  judgment  of  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  writer ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  and  diligent  compiler,  and  that,  so  far 
as  his  sources  went,  he  was  a  trustworthy  one.  The  fragments  of  Hellani- 
cus  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Hellanici  Leshii  Fragmenta,  Lips.,  1826, 
and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  45,  seqq., 
Paris,  1841. 

XIII.  Among  the  historical  virriters  that  remain,  the  most  celebrated, 
and  the  only  one  deserving  of  mention,  is  Xanthds'  {SdvBos},  the  Lydian. 
Suidas  makes  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sardis,  but  this  point  is  a 
doubtful  one,  as  is  also  the  period  when  he  flourished.  His  date,  how- 
ever, is  commonly  fixed  by  modern  scholars  at  B.C.  499.  Xanthus, 
though  a  Lydian  by  birth,  received  a  Greek  education,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Lydia  in  that  language,  of  which  some  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  however,  which 
went  under  his  name,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians themselves,  and  at  the  present  day,  also,  opinions  are  divided. 
Among  modern  scholars,  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Xan- 
thus, has  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  while  Welcker  has 
constructed  an  elaborate  argument  against  it."  C.  Miiller  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Welcker.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant 
fragments  is  spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  the  work 
from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  production  of  an  Alexandrean  gramma- 
rian, founded  upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  C.  Miiller  has  pointed 
out  those  passages  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  most  probably  portions  of 
the  original  work.  They  are  of  great  value.  A  work  on  the  Magian  re- 
ligion {MayiKii)  was  also  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  but  was  indubitably  spuri- 
ous. The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's  Histor.  Giac. 
Antiquiss.  Fragmenta,  Heidelb.,  1806,  and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Bidet's 
Fragm.  Hist.  Grtzc,  vol.  i.,  p.  xx.,  seqq. ;  p.  36,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XIV.  To  the  Greek  historical  writers  before  Herodotus  modern  schol- 
ars have  given  the  common  name  of  logographers  {^\oyoyp6,<boi),  which  is 
applied  by  Thucydides^  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself,  including 
thus  even  Herodotus  in  the  number.  The  appellation  is  a  convenient 
one,  though  perhaps  not  very  correct ;  for  the  term  had  not  so  limited  a 
meaning  as  this  among  the  ancients,  since  hSyos  signifies  any  discourse 
in  prose,  and  accordingly  the  Athenians  gave  the  name  to  persons  who 
vnrote  judicial  speeches  or  pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were 
in  want  of  them.  These  persons  were  also  called  Xcryorrotot.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  term  logographer,  as  applied  to  the  historical 
writers  previous  to  Herodotus,  is  meant  to  indicate  a  class  of  persons 
who  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  readers  than 
at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cychc  poets.  The  omissions  in  the 
narratives  of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  de- 
rived from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  con- 

1  Smith, Diet.  Biogr,,  s,  V.  '  Seeliode,  Archiv.,lB30,-p.70,sejq. 
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neeted  history.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were 
mere  collections  of  local  and  genealogical  traditions.'  The  first  Greek 
to  whom  the  title  of  historian  properly  and  truly  belonged  was  Herodotus, 
the  Homer  of  history. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THIRD  OR  EARLY  PROSAIC  PERIOD— confinued. 

HERODOTTJS.9 

Hekodoths  ("HpiJSoToj),  the  earliest  Greek  historian  (in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term),  was,  according  to  his  own  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  a  Doric  city  in  Caria,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  governed  by  Artemisia,  a  vassal-queen  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia.  Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  since,  besides  the  meagre  and  confused  article  of  Sui- 
das,  there  are  only  one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain 
any  direct  notice  of  the  life  and  age  of  the  historian,  and  the  rest  must 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  484.  His  fami- 
ly was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Halicarnassus,  and  thus  became 
involved  in  the  civil  conunotions  of  the  city.  Artemisia  had  been  suc- 
ceedBd  by  her  son  PisindeUs,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  by  his  son  Lygdamis. 
This  last-mentioned  ruler  was  hostile  to  the  family  of  Herodotus.  He 
put  to  death  Panyasis,^  who  was  probably  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  his- 
torian, and  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
epic  poetry ;  and  he  obUged  Herodotus  himself  to  take  refuge  abroad. 
His  flight  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  age.  Miiller  places  it  about 
B.C.  452,  but  this  is  too  late  a  period.  Herodotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the 
Ionic  islaiid,  where  probably  some  of  his  kinsmen  resided,  since  Panya- 
sis,  too,  is  called  a  Samian.  In  Samos,  he  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  here  too  he  imbibed  the  Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  joined  in  an  attempt  made  from  Samos 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lygdamis.  The 
attempt  proved  successful ;  but  the  banishment  of  the  tyrant  did  not  give 
tranquillity  to  Halicarnassus,  and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Thurii, 
in  Magna  Graecia,  where,  excepting  the  intervals  of  his  travels,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Whether  he  went  to  Thurii  vrith  the  first 
Athenian  colonists,  in  B.C.  445,  or  whether  he  followed  afterward,  is  a 
disputed  point.  The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  he  did  not  go  with 
the  first  settlers  to  Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after,  perhaps 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  a  passage  in  his  own  work  (v.,  77),  from  which  we  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, infer  that  in  B.C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  he  was  at  Athens,  for  it  appears  from  that  passage  that  he  saw 

1  TImlwaU,  Hist.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  126,  se??. ;  Miiller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  206,  seqq. 

2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. ;  Miiller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  266,  seqq.       '  Suiil.,  s.  r.  Ilavuno-i?. 
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the  Propytea,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in  which  that  war 
began  ;  and  also  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  and 
adopting  the  principles,  of  policy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party,  which 
leads  us  to  the  belief  that  he  witnessed  the  disputes  at  Athens  between 
Pericles  and  his  opponents.' 

The  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  history  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable discussion;  the  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fairest  view  of  the  case.  The  narfative  of  the  Persian  war,  which  forms 
the  main  substance  of  the  whole  work,  breaks  off  with  the  victorious  re- 
turn of  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking  of  Sestos 
by  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  479.  But  numerous  events,  which  belong  to 
a  much  later  period,  are  alluded  to  or  mentioned  incidentally,  and  the 
latest  of  them  refers  to  the  year  B.C.  408,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least 
77  years  old.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  must  believe  that 
Herodotus  wrote  his  work  in  his  old  age,  during  his  stay  at  Thurii,  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  also  died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions 
that  he  ever  returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  some  modern  critics  assume,  who  suppose  that  at  Thurii  he  re- 
vised his  work,  and  among  other  things  introduced  those  parts  which  re- 
fer to  later  events.  The  whole  work  makes  the  impression  of  a  fresh 
composition ;  there  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  revision ;  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  promises  (e.  g.,  vii.,  213),  prove 
almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  work  was  the  production  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  that  death  prevented  his  completing  it.  Had  he  not  writ- 
ten it  at  Thurii,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  Thurian,  or  the 
Thurian  historian,  ajiame  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
ancients."  There  are,  lastly,  some  passages  in  the  work  itself,  which 
must  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  idea  that  the  author  wrote 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy.^ 

Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  consideration  in  two  points  of  view ; 
as  a  traveller  and  observer,  and  as  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  trav- 
els may  be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History,  but  the  order  in 
which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of  visiting,  can  not  be  determ- 
ined. His  travels,  however,  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  period 
of  hie  life,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  first  entered  upon  them  in  the  full 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  after  having  been  completely  educated. 
The  story  of  his  reading  liis  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  most  modern  narratives,  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Dahl- 
mann,*  and  we  may  say  disproved.  This  story  is  founded  on  a  small 
piece  by  Lucian,  entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Aetion,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical  truth ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  Herodotus  was  only  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  is  said 
to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Siogr.,  s.  w. 

2  Aristot.,  Rhet.,  iii.,  6  ;  Plut.,  BeExil.,  13  ;  Dr.  Malign.  Herod.,  35. 

3  Smith,  THct.,  s.  v.  *  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  8,  seqq.,  Engl,  traiisl 
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result  of  most  extensive  travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in  every 
part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  mature  age.  Some  crit- 
ics have  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was 
only  a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  his  work ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  Lucian,  who  asserts  that  he  read  the  whole  of  the 
nine  books,  which,  on  that  occasion,  received  the  names  uf  the  Muses. 
If  the  story  in  question  had  been  known  at  all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
this  Writer  surely  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  when  he  teUs 
of  Herodotus  having  calumniated  aB  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians, 
who  had  bribed  him.  There  is  one  tradition,  indeed,  which  mentions  that 
Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens,  in  B.C. 
445  or  446,  and  that  there  existed  at  Athens  a  psephisma,  granting  to  the 
historian  a  reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury.'  This  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the  time  when  he  must 
have  written  his  work,  but  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  part  and  parcel 
of  the  charge,  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  treatise  on  the  Ma- 
lignity of  Herodotus  makes  against  the  historian,  namely,  that  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  source  of  all  this  calumnious  scandal  is 
nothing  but  the  petty  vanity  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  hurt  by  the  truth- 
ful description  of  their  conduct  during  the  war  against  Persia." 

With  a  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes 
no  display  of  the  great  extent  of  his  travels ;  and  he  is  so  free  from  the 
ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that,  instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in 
his  narrative,  he  very  seldom  appears  at  all  in  it.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
for  usto  give  any  thing  like  an  accurate  chronological  succession  of  his 
travels.  In  Greece  Proper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is 
scarcely  any  place  of  importance  with  which  he  is  not  perfectly  familiar 
from  his  own  observation,  and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries  respecting 
this  or  that  particular  point ;  we  may  mention  more  especially  the  orac- 
ular places,  such  as  Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  quarters  of  Greece, 
such  as  Samos,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
rather  long  stay.  The  spots  where  the  great  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis, 
and  Plataeae,  were  well  known  to  liim,  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  took,  on  their  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens, 
there  was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  .iEgean,  but 
even  those  in  the  western  waters  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus.  As  for 
his  travels  in  foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the  Euxine  in  both  directions ;  with 
the  Palus  Mseotis  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  further  visited 
Thrace^  and  Scythia.*  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Lydia,  was 
well  knovm  to  him,  and  so  was  also  Phoenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules. Previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
his  curiosity  respecting  Hercules  had  been  excited.' 

1  Plut.,  De  Malign.  Herod.,  2S.  a  SmUh,  !.  c.  '  ii-,  103. 

*  iv.,  76,  81,  s  Smith,  I.e. 
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What  Herodotus  has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt  surpasses  in  import- 
ance every  thing  that  was  written  in  ancient  times  upon  that  country,  al- 
though his  account  of  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 
language,  which  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  necessary  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  made  it  their  business  to  act  as  interpreters  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  and  it  appears  that  Herodotus  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  these  interpreters.  He  travelled  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  as  &r 
as  Elephantine,  every  where  forming  connections  with  the  priests,  and 
gathering  information  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  its  rela- 
tions to  Greece.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  stiE  excites  the  as- 
tonishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he  visited 
Egypt  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  Inarus  by  the  Persian  ge;ieral  Megabyzus,  which  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  456 ;  for  he  saw  the  battle-field  still  covered  with  the  bones 
and  skulls  of  the  slain,'  so  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  may  be  assigned  to  about 
B.C.  450.  From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east 
into  Arabia,  and  to  the  west  into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which 
was  well  known  to  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visit- 
ed Carthage.  From  Egypt  he  crossed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre,  and  visited 
Palestine  ;  that  he  saw  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  city  of 
Babylon,  is  quite  certain.^  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  travelled  north- 
ward, for  he  saw  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  reminded  him  of  Athens. 
There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  he  visited  Susa  also,  but  we  can  not  trace 
him  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  subsided  even  in  his  old  age, 
for  it  would  seem  that  during  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  visited  several 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  though  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  west  of  Europe  was  very  limited,  for  he  strangely  calls  Sar- 
dinia the  greatest  of  all  islands.' 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  information  was  the 
literature  of  his  country,  especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  extensively,  as  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. With  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
though  he  attributed  less  historical  importance  to  them  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  placed  them  about  400  years  before  his  own  time, 
with  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  they  had  made  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  work.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  AlcaEus,  Sap- 
pho, Simonides,  .(Eschylus,  and  Pindar.  He  farther  derived  assistance 
from  the  Arimaspea,  the  epic  poem  of  Aristeas,  and  from  the  works  of  the 
historical  writers  or  logographers  who  had  preceded  him,  such  as  Heca- 
taeus,  though  he  worked  with  perfect  independence  of  them,  and  occasion- 
ally corrected  mistakes  which  they  had  committed  ;  but  his  main  sources, 
after  all,  were  his  own  investigations  and  observations.' 

'  iii.,  12.        2  i,,  178,  Ml??. ;  i.,  193.         =  i.,  170;  v.,  106;  vi.,  2.         *Smim,2.c. 
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The  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  strug- 
gles between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  which  the  former,  with  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  came  off  victorious.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  a  truly 
national  one,  hut  the  discussion  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the 
author  into  various  digressions  and  episodes,  as  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  trace  to  distant  times  the  causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  to 
give  a  history  or  description  of  a  nation  or  country,  with  which,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be  made  familiar ;  and  having  once 
launched  out  into  such  a  digression,  he  usually  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  episodes  form  each  an 
interesting  and  complete  whole  by  itself  He  traces  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  But  he  rapidly  passes  over  the 
mythical  ages  to  come  to  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give 
a  full  history  of  Crcesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of 
Lydia  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  again  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now  extended 
from  Scythia  to  Gyrene,  and  an  army  being  called  in  by  the  Cyreneans 
against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Gyrene 
and  Libya.  In  the  mean  time,  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An 
account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratidae,  is  followed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  on  m  a 
regular  channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos.' 

In  this  manner  alone  was  it  possible  for  Herodotus  to  give  a  record  of 
the  vast  treasures  of  information  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course 
of  many  years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not  impair  the 
plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from  one  and 
the  same  tree :  each  has  its  peculiar  charms  and  beauties,  and  yet  is 
manifestly  no  more  than  a  part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  history  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  work,  however,  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and  is  probably  incomplete 
This  opinion  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
place  the  author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  an- 
other part  of  liis  work,  though  the  promise  is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.,  213) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  story  that  a  favorite  of  the  historian,  of 
the  name  of  Plesirrhous,  who  inherited  all  his  property,  also  edited  the 
work  after  the  author's  death."  The  division  of  the  history  into  nine 
books,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made  by  some 

■  Smith,  I.  c.  =  Ptol.  HephassC.  ap.  Phot.,  BUil.  Cod.,  190. 
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grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in  tlie  whole  work  of  the  division 
having  been  made  by  the  author  himself 

There  are  two  passages"  in  which  Herodotus  promises  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  Assyria,  which  was  either  to  form  a  part  of  his  great  work,  or  to 
be  an  independent  treatise  by  itpijlf  Whether  he  ever  carried  his  plan 
into  effect  is  a  question  of  considerable  doubt ;  the  probability  is  that  he 
never  did.  Layard  is  wrong  when  he  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  on  Nineveh,  that  Aristotle"  had  seen  this  history  of  Assyria.  Aris- 
totle merely  mentions  a  fact  in  natural  history  of  which  a  certain  author 
was  ignorant,  for  that  author,  in  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh, 
describes  an  eagle  drinking.  But  the  name  of  that  author,  in  the  best 
MSS.,  is  'hHoSos,  which  reading  is  retained  by  Bekker ;  and  however  it 
may  seem  more  probable  that  Herodotus  should  have  described  the  tak- 
ing of  Nineveh  than  Hesiod,  yet,  even  if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Aristotle  did  not  cite  from  memory,  or  copy  from  some  other  less  accu- 
rate writer.* 

The  life  of  Homer  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  formerly  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of  his  work,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  production  of  a  later  date,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  written  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  contains 
some  valuable  information. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks'  on  the  character  of  the  work 
of  Herodotus,  its  importance  as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and 
language.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  religious  idea, 
which  distinguishes  Herodotus  ^rom  all  other  Greek  historians.  This 
idea  is  the  strong  belief  in  a  divine  power  existing  apart  and  independent 
of  man  and  nature,  which  assigns  to  every  being  its  sphere.  This  sphere 
no  one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  disturbing  the  order  which  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  moral  world,  no  less  than  in  the  phys- 
ical ;  and  by  disturbing  this  order,man  brings  about  his  own  destruction. 
This  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  ex- 
ternal events,  although  he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of  man,  or  es- 
tablish a  blind  law  of  fate  or  necessity.  The  divine  power  with  him  is 
rather  the  manifestation  of  eternal  justice,  which  keeps  a]!  things  in  a 
proper  equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and  keeps  it  within  its 
bounds.  Where  it  punishes  overweening  haughtiness  and  insolence,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhere  in  history  had 
Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised  the  offender  more  obviously  than  in  the 
contest  between  Greece  and  Asia.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  envy 
of  the  gods  {<j>S6yos  -rav  deav),  as  he  often  does,  we  must  understand  this 
divine  Nemesis,  who  appears  sooner  or  later  to  pursue  or  destroy  him 
who,  in  frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above  his  proper 
sphere.  Herodotus  every  where  shows  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
every  thing  which  he  conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express 
an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or  religious  mystery,  though 
now  and  then  he  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 

'  Smith,  I.  c.  =  i.,  106, 184.  3  Aristot.,  Be  An.,  vlii,,  18. 

*  London  Quarterhj  Review,  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  p.  138,  note.        a  Smith,  I.  c. 
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correctness  of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  commonly  owing  to 
the  influence  which  the  Egyptian  priests  exercised  on  his  mind,  but  in 
general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be 
misled  by  vulgar  notions  and  errors.' 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  credu- 
lous, and  related  things  without  putting  to  himself  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  possible  at  all  or  not ;  his  political  knowledge,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  were  equally  deficient ;  and,  ovring 
to  these  deficiencies,  he  frequently  does  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  mere 
story-teller,  a  title  which  Aristotle  bestows  upon  him."  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  formed  a  high"  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  history ;  and,  in  order  to  reaUze  his  idea,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through  more  difficult  and  laborious  prepara- 
tions than  any  other  historian  either  before  or  after  him.  In  order  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we 
must  distinguish  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks  from  his  ovm  observa- 
tion, or  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which 
he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
the  like.  In  the  latter  case  he  undoubtedly  was  often  deceived ;  but  he 
never  intrudes  suckreports  as  any  thing  more  than  theyjeaEy  are ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  natural  good  sense,  he  very  frequently  cautions 
his  reader  by  some  such  remark  as  "  I  know  this  only  from  hearsay,"  or 
"  I  have  been  told  so,  but  do  not  believe  it." ,  The  same  caution  should 
guide  us  in  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  he 
touches  only  in  episodes,  for  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  some  one  tra- 
dition, vrithout  entering  into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison  with 
other  traditions,  which  he  silently  rejects.  But,  wherever  he  speaks  from 
his  own  observation,  Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and  accu- 
racy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of  which  he  treats  have  been  ex- 
plored by  modern  travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been  estab- 
lished.^ 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with 
epic  or  poeticEil  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms.  This  peculiarity  of  his  language  called  forth  a  number  of  lexi- 
cographical works  of  learned  grammarians,  aU  of  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (Aejeis).  The  excel- 
lencies of  his  style  do  not  consist  in  any  artistic  or  melodious  structure 
of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  antique  and  epic  coloring,  the  transparent 
clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the  natural  and  unaffected 
gracefulness,  and  the  occasional  signs  of  carelessness.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  work  inthe  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely  resem- 
bles a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  as  that  of  Herodotus.  Its 
reader  can  not  help  feeling  as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man, 
who,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  tells 
his  stories  with  that  single-hearted  simplicity  and  naivete  which  are  the 
marks  and  indications  of  a  truthful  spirit.* 

1  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Aristot.,  De  Animal.  Gmer.,  iii.,  5.  =  Smith,  I  c 

•  Smith,  i  c    Compare  DaUmann,  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  127,  seqq.,  Bug.  transl. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  Herodo- 
tus, there  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  writers  of  antiquity 
who  attacked  the  historian  on  very  serious  points,  both  in  regard  to  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  his  work.  Besides  Ctesias,  ^lius  Harpocra- 
tion,  Manetho,.and  one  PoUio,  are  mentioned  as  authors  of  works  against 
Herodotus ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Plutarch,  and  entitled  Ilepl  ttjs  "iipod6rov  KaKo-qSelast 
'*  -On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  which  is  full  of  the  most  futile  accusa- 
tions of  every  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  spirit,  and  is 
probably  the  work  of  some  young  rhetorician  or  sophist,  who  composed  it 
as  an  exercise  in  polemics  or  controversy.^ 

EDITIONS    OF    HERODOTUS. 

Herodotus  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Laurentius  Valla,  Venice, 
1474 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  is  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1502, 
foL,  which  was  followed  by  two  Basle  editions,  in  1541  and  1557,  fol.  The  text  is  great- 
ly corrected  in  the  edition  of  II.  Stephens,  Paris,  1570  and  1592,  fol.,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  Jungermann,  Frankfort,  1608,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1618,  and  at  London 
in  1679,  fol.  The  edition  of  James  Gronovius,  Leyden^  1715,  fol.,  has  a  peculiar  value, 
from  his  having  made  use  of  the  excellent  Medicean  MS. ;  but  it  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  edition  of  P.  Wesseling  and  L.  C.  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol.  Both  the 
language  and  the  matter  are  there  treated  with  great  care ;  and  the  learned  apparatus 
of  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  of  Gronovius,  was  afterward  incorpol-ated 
in  the  edition  of  Schweighaeuser,  Strasburg  and  Paris,  1806, 6  vols,  in  12  parts  (reprinted 
in  London,  1824,  in  6  vols.,  and  again  in  1830,  in  5  vols.  8vo),  with  a  valuable  Lexicon 
Herodoteum.  The  editor  had  compared  several  new  MSS.,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
a  text  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  best  edition  after  this  is  that 
of  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1824, 4  vols.  8vo,who  incorporated  in  it  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Wes- 
seling, Valckenaer,  and  Schweighaeuser,  and  also  made  a  collation  of  some  English  MSS. 
A  reprint  of  this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1824, 4  vols.  8vo.  The  last  great  edition, 
in  which  the  subject-matter  also  is  considered  with  reference  to  modern  discoveries,  is 
that  of  Bahr,  Leipzig,  1830,  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  with  valuable  English  notes 
has  been  commenced  in  the  BibUotheca  Classica,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Long,  London,  8vo.  A  revised  text,  with  Latin  translation,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
on  the  Ionic  dialect  by  W.  Dindorf,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  Didot's  BibUotheca  Grse- 
ca,  Paris,  1844,  royal  8vo.  Among  the  school  editions,  which  are  numerous,  we  may 
especially  mention  those  of  Matthite,  Leipzig,  1825, 2  vols.  8vo  ;  Steger,  Gissse,  1827-29, 
3  vols.  8vo ;  Long,  London,  1830, 8vo  ;  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833  and  1837,  8vo  ;  Stocker,  Lon- 
don, 1843,,  2  vols.  12mo,  2d  ed.,  containing  merely  a  continuous  history  of  the  Persian 
wars ;  and  that  of  Lhardy,  in  the  collection  of  Haupt  and  Sauppe,  Leipzig,  1850,  &c., 
12mo. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  translation  of  Larcher's  Notes  by  Cooley,  London,  1844,  2 
vols.  8vo,  and  a  selected  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Herodotus  by  Dawson  Turner, 
Oxford,  1848,  8vo. 

1  Smithjl.  c.  On  the  whole  subject  of  theLife  and  WritingsofHerodotus, consult  the 
excellent  work  of  Dahlmann  just  cited. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  Greek  literature,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  its  progress, 
was  a  common  property  of  the  different  races  of  the  nation ;  each  race 
cultivating  that  species  of  composition  which  was  best  suited  to  its  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a  corresponding  character. 
In  this  manner  the  city  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  JEolians  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Greecia  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
various  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced  did  not,  after  the  age  of  the 
Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive, jiroperty  of  the  race  among  which 
they  originated.  A  national  literature''  was  early  formed  ;  every  literary 
work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might  be  composed, 
was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

II.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily^  assumed  a  different  form, 
when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other  external 
circumstances  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  citizens,  acquired  the 
rank  of  a  Capital  of  Greece  with  respect  to  literature  and  art.  Not  only 
was  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admiration  by  all  the 
Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  taste  were  predominant  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  language  and  the  arts,  and  decided  what  should  be  generedly  recog- 
nized as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long  before  the  Alexandrine 
critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the  time  when  Athens 
obtained  this  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

III.  The  character  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  Energy  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  language  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  The  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  Athenians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  induced  them 
to  subject  every  thing  to  discussion.  Hence,  too,  arose  a  copiousness  of 
speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  brevity  of  the  early  Greeks; 
a  copiousness  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  so  marked  a  degree 
both  in  the  field  of  literature  and  the  arena  of  eloquence,  though  chas- 
tened at  the  same  time,  and  stripped  of  aU  false  and  meretricious  orna- 
ment by  the  severity  of  Attic  taste. 

rv.  Before  the  Persian  war,  however,"  .Athens  had  contributed  less 
than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and  in  political  import- 
ance, to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Greece.    She  had  produced  no  artists 

'  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  275,  se/q. 

"  TfiirlwaU.  Hist.  Gr..  vol.  iii.,  p.  28,  cd.  1846,  8vo. 
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to  be  compared  with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  ^gina,  Laconia, 
and  of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies.  She  could 
boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  .(EoUan  schools. 
But  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed,  and  outshone  her  victories, 
conquests,  and  political  ascendency.  In  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  botli  literature  and  the  fine  arts  began  to 
tend  toward  Athens,  as  their  most  favored  seat.  For  here,  above  all  other 
parts  of  Greece,  genius  and  talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample  field 
of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
of  other  rewards,  which,  however,  were  much  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
Accordingly,  it  was  at  Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  either  ever  attained  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind  of  composi- 
tion, the  drama,  which  united  the  leading  features  of  every  species  before 
cultivated  in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all  the  grace  and  vigor  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  together  with  the  full  compass  and  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica.' 

V.  The  Drama,  indeed,  was  the  branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly 
signalized  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  steps  by  which  it  was  brought  through 
a  series  of  innovations  to  the  form  which  it  presents  in  its  earUest  extant 
remains  are  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  antiquarians  ;  and  even 
the  poetical  character  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  changes  were  efiect- 
ed,  and  also  of  their  works,  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  no  want  of  merit  or  of  absolute  worth 
which  caused  them  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  only  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  form  which  the  drama  finally  assumed.^ 

VI.  We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Drama,  its  origin  and  prog- 
ress, and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  utmost  beauty  and  elegance 
were  gradually  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms ; 

I.     OEIGIN     OF     TKAGEDY.^ 

VII.  The  Tragedy  (rpaycfiSia)  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  their 
Comedy  (kw/i^SIo),  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  This  worship  was  of  a  two-fold  character,  corresponding  to  the 
different  conceptions  which  were  anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus,  as 
the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  nature,  and  the 
various  fortunes  to  which  in  that  character  he  was  considered  to  be  sub- 
ject at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

VIII.  Hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were 
aU  solemnized  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently 
vrith  the  changes  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  wor- 
shippers conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  affected.  His  mournful  or  joy 
ous  fortunes,  his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation 
in  the  winter,  and  his  birth'  indicating  the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the 
spring,  and  his  struggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithyrambic  singers  and 

'  nirlwatt,  I.e.  "  2  U. 

3  MlUler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  288 ;  Smitk,  Did.  Ara.,  s.  v.       «  Plat.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  p.  700. 
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dancers,  but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god  himself,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Pan- 
es, who  formed  the  mythological  train  of  the  god. 

IX.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs  being  taken  by 
the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus ;  from  the  choral  songs  and 
dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  being  from  its  commence- 
ment connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in 
cities,  while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals. In  fact,  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  {rpay<fSia),  far  from  signifying 
any  thing  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  goat- 
like appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (ipxiiiTts)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.'  From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and 
action  to  goats,  they  were  sometimes  called  rpiyot,  and  their  song  rpay- 
ifSla,  "  the  goat-song."  According  to  another  opinion,  the  word  rpay- 
(^Sia  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  tte  best  ode  or 
song  in  honor  of  Dionysus.^  This  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  an- 
other, connecting  it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  god,  around 
which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  by  either  the  etymolog- 
ical principles  of  the  language  or  the  analogous  instance  of  KaiupSla,  "  the 
revel-song.'" 

X.  But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always  of  a  gay  and  joyous 
character:  they  were  capable  of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and 
wild  lamentation,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  it  was  from  the 
dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  win- 
ter months,  that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  di- 
thyrambic song  was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  A  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, under  the  influence  of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  a  blazing 
altar,  led  probably  by  a  flute-player,  the  subject  of  the  song  being,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  coryphaeus,  or  leader  of  this  irregular  chorus, 
occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  the  god  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 
train  or  comus  represented  his  noisy  band  of  thyrsus-bearing  followers.' 

XI.  The  first  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  dithyramb 
was  introduced  by  Arion,  a  celebrated  citharoedus  of  Methymna  in  Les- 
bos, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Stesichorus  and  Periander,  and  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Cyclic  chorus  {KiieKios  x"?^^)'  ™  which  the  dithyramb  was 
danced,  after  a  more  regular  fashion,  around  the  blazing  altar  by  a  band 
of  fifty  men  or  boys,  to  a  lyric  accompaniment.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Dorian  choral  odes,  with  their  regular 
lyric  movements,  since  Arion  travelled  extensively  in  the  Dorian  states 

1  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  DUMk.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  =  Bentley,  Fhtttar.,  p.  249. 

'  Etym.  Mag.,  p.  764 ;  Ewrip.,  Bacch.,  131 ;  .Sllian,  V.  H.,  iii.,  40. 

«  J'lat.,  Leg.,  iii.,  p.  700,  B.  '  Donaldson,  ThetUre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  25,  6th  ed. 
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of  Hellas,  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral 
worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improvement  which  he  might  wish  to 
make,  in  it' 

XII.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Arion,  the  leaders  of  the  wild,  irregular 
comus,  which  danced  the  dithyramb,  bewailed  the  sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or 
commiemorated  his  wonderful  birth  in  spontaneous  effusions,  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  action,  for  which  they  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
wine-cup.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Aristotle's  assertion,  that  this  primi- 
tive Tragedy  was  "extemporaneous"  (aiToffxeSuuTTiKii).'  Arion,  how- 
ever, by  composing  regular  poems  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre,  at  once  raised 
the  dithyramb  to  a  literary  position,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  stately 
superstructure  which  was  afterward  erected.  He  turned  the  comus  also, 
or  moving  crowd  of  worshippers,  into  a  standing  chorus,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  gave  Stesichprus  his  surname.  He  was  the  inventor,  also, 
of  the  tragic  style  (TpayiKov  rpSvov  fvperiis),  that  is,  he  introduced  a  style 
of  music  or  harmony  adapted  to  and  intended  for  a  chorus  of  Satyrs. 

XIII.  Next  in  order  was  Thespis,  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  Pis- 
istratus,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Greek  tragedy  has  been  generally  as- 
cribed. He  was  born  at  Icarius,^  an  Attic  deme,*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.*  His,birth-place  derived  its  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  father  of  Erigone  f  it  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the 
religion  of  Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy  has 
been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of  the  place  ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the  old  mimetic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  common  there.' 

XIV.  Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  afford- 
ing an  interval  of  rest  to  the  Dionysian  chorus.'  The  actor  was  called 
\moKpiTi)s,  from  {nroKplvea-eai,  "  to  answer,"  because  he  answered,  as  it  were, 
the  songs  of  the  chorus.  This  actor  was  generally,  perhaps  always,  the 
poet  himself  He  invented  a  disguise  for  the  face  by, means  of  a  pig- 
ment, prepared  from  the  herb  purslain ;  and  afterward  constructed  a  linen 
mask,  in  order,  probably,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  more  than  one 
character.'  He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  some  important  alterations 
into  the  dances  of-the  chorus,  and  his  figures  were  known  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes.'"  He  did  not,  however,  as  an  actor,  confine  his  speech  to 
mere  narration ;  he  addressed  it  to  the  chorus,  which  carried  on  with  him, 
by  means  of  its  leaders,  a  sort  of  dialogue.  The  chorus,  when  not  dan- 
cing, stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  tliymile  (Sn>iJii\ti),  or  altar  of  Bacchus  ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  address  them  from  an  equal  elevation,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  table  (^\ei{j),"  which  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  the  stage, 
between  which  and  the  thymele,  in  later  times,  there  was  always  an  in- 
tervening space.    The  wagon  of  Thespis,  of  which  Horace  writes,  must 

*  Dona/dson,  p.  29.  2  Anstot.^Poet.,  c.  4. 

3  Suid..,  s.  V.  '  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  194. 

5  Bentley,  however,  fixes  the  time  of  Theepis's  first  exhibition  at  536  B.C. 

'  Steph.  Byz.,s.v.'Uafm;  Hygin.,  Fai.,  nO.        1  Athen.,il.,f.iO;  Donaldson, -g.  it . 

8  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  66.       s  Weicker,  Nachtrag,  p.  271 ;  TMrlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 

">  Vesp..  1479.  i>  Wchkcr,  NaclUrag,p.  248. 
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have  arisen  from  some  confusion  between  this  standing-place  for  the  actor 
aiid  the  wagon  of  Susmon.' 

XV.  The  custom  introduced  by  Thespis  was  continued  by  Phrynichus. 
But  as  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part 
in  such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original  and  char- 
acteristic sphere,  .(Eschylus,  in  consequence,  added  a  second  actor,  so 
that  the  action  and  the  dialogue  became  now  independent  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  two 
persons  in  contrast  with  each  other  on  the  stage.  A  third  actor  was 
added  by  Sophocles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make 
this  addition  in  comedy.  A  fourth  actor,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  CEdipus 
Coloneus,'  was  never  added ;  but  if  a  fourth  character  had  to  be  introduced, 
one  of  the  three  present  on  the  stage  retired,  and  came  in  again  person- 
ating this  fourth  one.  Any  number  of  mutes,  however,  might  appear  upon 
the  stage. 

XVI.  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  ■KpanayaviffTiis,  Sevrepaytayiffr'fiSy  and  TptTayayiiTTTis,  which  indi- 
cated the  more  or  less  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in 
the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  devised,  by  which  the 
spectators,  at  the  moment  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform.  Thus  the  protagonistes  al- 
ways came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from 
one  on  the  right,  and  the  triiagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left  hand  side. 
The  protagonistes  was  the  principal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all 
the  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated ;  and  whenever  a 
Greek  play  is  called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  characters,  it  is  always 
the  name  of  the  character  sustained  by  the  protagonistes.  The  female 
characters  of  a  play  were  always  performed  by  young  men. 

II.     ORIGIN     OF     THE     SATYEIC     DE.4.MA.' 

XVil.  The  first  writer  of  satyric  dramas  was  Peatinas,  of  Phlius,  a 
town  not  far  from  Sicyon.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  jioet,  and 
probably  as  early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more 
and  more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to  heroic  fables,  to 
which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun 
and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by 
the  severe  dignity  of  the  JEschylean  drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyric 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggested  by 
the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chcerilus. 

XVIII.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and  generally  three  trage- 
dies and  one  satyric  piece  were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  formed  a  connected  whole,  called  a  tetralogy  {rerpaKoyla). 
The  satyric  piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were 

agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry  after-piece,  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and 

» ^ . 

1  Wdcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  247 ;  Gruppe,  Ariadne,  p.  122  ;  Donaldson,  p.  48. 

a  Multer,  Hist.  6r.  Lit.,  p.  305.    Consult,  on  the  opposite  side,  DoncOdson,  p.  164. 

3  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Tragcedia. 
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engrossing  tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama  was  the 
chorus  of  satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its  subjects  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and 
of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so  treated 
and  selected,  that  the  presence  of  rustic  satyrs  would  seem  appropriate. 
In  their  jokes,  and  drollery,  and  naivete,  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  introduced  into  their  company 
were  not  of  necessity  thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  char- 
acter, though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situation,  and  suffer 
some  diminution  of  dignity  from  their  position.  Hence  the  satyric  drama 
is  not  unaptly  called  "  a  playful  tragedy"  {TraiCovaa  rpayipSla),  being  both 
in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tragedy.' 

XIX.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  were  some  characters 
and  legends  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects, 
were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  naturally  appropriated 
to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe,  Callisto, 
Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Sciron.  Hercules,  also,  as  he  appears  in 
Aristophanes  {Rana)  and  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silenus  and 
his  crew.=  The  only  extant  satyric  drama  is  the  Cyclops  of  Enripides, 
though  we  possess  numerous  fragments  of  others.  A  list  of  satyric  pieces 
is  given  by  Welcker.^ 

III.     EEPEESENTATION     OP     GREEK     PLAYS.* 

XX.  If  the  Greek  plays  themselves  differed  essentially  from  those  of 
our  own  times,  they  were  even  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  their  representation.  We  have  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions of  some  kind  every  evening  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  capital  cities  many  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  the- 
atres. In  Greece,  however,  the  dramatic  performances  were  carried  on 
for  a  few  days  only  in  the  spring ;  the  theatre  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the'Tfvhole  population,  and  every  citizen  was  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course/ftofgi  daybreak  to  sunset.'  With  us,  a  successful  play  is  repeated 
night  aftet^%ght,  for  months  together ;  in  Greece  the  most  admired  dra- 
mas were  seldom  repeated,  and  never  in  the  same  year.  The  theatre  with 
us  is  merely  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  temple 
of  the  god,  whose  altar  was  the  central  point  of  the  semicircle  of  seats  or 
steps  from  which  some  30,000'  of  his  worshippers  gazed  upon  a  spectacle 
instituted  in  his  honor.  Our  theatrical  costumes  are  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  persons  represented,  while 
those  of  the  Greeks  were  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  festal  robes 
worn  in  the  Dionysian  processions.'  Finally,  the  modem  playwright  has 
only  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  his  audience  to  look  to,  whereas 
no  Greek  play  was  represented  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  the  rival  dramatists. 

^Welcker,NachtTag,Tl.  331.       '  Muller,Hist.ar.Lit.,p.W5.       ^  Naclarag,p.!lSi,seqg. 

*  DonaUsm,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  141,  seqq.  »  Mschin.  c.  Ctes.,  p.  '188,  Bekker. 

•  Plat.,  Sympos.,  p.  176,  E.  ''  Muller,  Eumemdm,  !>  33  ;  Id.,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  296. 
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XXI.  Theatrical  exhibitions  formed  a  part  of  certain  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. In  order,  then,  to  ascertjiin  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  took 
place,  we  must  inquire  how  many  festivals  were  held  in  Attica  in  honor 
of  that  god,  and  then  determine  at  which  of  them  theatrical  representa- 
tions were  given.  There  have  been  great  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  scholars  that  there 
were  four  Bacchic  feasts,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  months 
respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  These  were  the  "  country  Dionysia,"  the 
"  Lenaea,"  the  "  Anthesteria,"  and  the  "  great  Dionysia." 

XXII.  The  "  country  Dionysia"  (t4  /cot"  aypoiK  Aioyt/irm)  were  celebrated 
all  over  Attica  in  the  month  Poseideon,  which  included  the  latter  half 
of  December  and  the  first  hsilf  of  Janujiry.  This  was  the  festival  of  the 
vintjige,  which  is  still  in  some  places  postponed  to  December.'  The  Le- 
ncea  (A'^raio),  or  festival  of  the  wine-press,  was  held  in  the  month  Game- 
Uon,  which  corresponded  to  part  of  January  and  February.  It  was,  like 
the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival ;  but  it  differed  from  them  in  being 
confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lenaon,  where 
the  first  wine-press  {\nv6s)  was  erected.  The  Anthesteria  (ri  'Ai/Beo-r^pm, 
TCI  4i/  Ai/ivois)  were  held  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of 
the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding  to  peirt  of  February  and  March. 
This  was  not  a  vintage  festival  like  the  former  two.  The  new  wine  was 
drawn  from  the  cask  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  (11160(710),  and  tasted  on 
the  second  day  {X6es) :  the  third  day  was  cjilled  Xiirpoi,  on  account  of  the 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.  The  great  Dionysia  (jit  iv  &irTei,\rh  kot" 
SoTu,  T^  am-wi)  were  celebrated  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  corresponding  (f)  pEirt  of  March  and  Apr0.  This 
festival  is  always  meant  when  the  Dionysia  are  mentioned  without  any 
qualifying  epithet. 

XXIII.  At  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known 
that  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place.  The  exhibitions  at  the  country 
Dionysia  were  generally  of  old  pieces  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
play  being  acted  on  those  occasions  for  the  first  time,  at  least  after  the 
Greek  drama  had  arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  Lensea  and  the  great 
Dionysia,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed ;'  at  the  latter,  the 
tragedies,  at  least,  were  always  new  pieces ;  the  instances  in  the  didas- 
calicB,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  representations  at  the  Lenaea  are 
indeed  always  of  new  pieces,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion of  new  tragedies  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  festival, 
we  must  conclude  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the  Lenaea,  as  well 
as  at  the  country  Dionysia.  The  month  Elaphebolion  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  representation  of  new  tragedies,  because  Athens  was  then 
fuU  of  the  dependent  allies,  who  came  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tributes ; 
whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were  present  at  the  Lensea.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  Anthesteria;  it 
is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  the  tragedians  read  to  a  select  audi- 
ence at  the  Anthesteria  the  tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the 

1  Piifoi.  JlftM.,  ii.,p.296.  '  DcmosiftT  Mj'd.,  p.  51". 
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festival  in  the  following  month,  or  perhaps  contests  took  place  then,  and 
the  intervening  month  was  employed  in  perfecting  the  actors  and  chorus 
in  their  parts.' 

XXIV.  In  considering  next  the  means  of  performance,  we  must  recall 
to  mind  the  different  origins  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  Greek  dra- 
ma— ^the  chorus  and  the  dialogue.  Choruses  were  originally  composed 
of  the  whole  population.  When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  the  fine 
arts  became  more  cultivated,  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  worship  devolved 
upon  a  few,  and  ultimately  upon  one,  who  bore  the  whole  expense,  when 
paid  actors  were  employed."  This  person,  who  was  called  the  Choragus, 
was  considered  as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
was  said  to  do  the  state*s  work  for  it  {KeirovpyeTii).  It  was  the  business 
of  the  choragus'  to  provide  the  chorus  in  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  and  also  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  cyclian  dancers, 
&c. ;  he  was  selected  by  the  managers  of  his  tribe  (iiti/jLehriTal  <l>v\rjs)  for 
the  choragy  which  had  come  round  to  it.  His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (xopoSiSiicrKaXos),  who  in- 
structed them  in  the  songs  and  dances  which  they  had  to  perform,  and 
it  appears  that  the  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The 
choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers  who  composed  the 
chorus,  and  ■was  allowed  to  press  children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give 
them  up  of  their  own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain  the 
chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply  the  singers  with  such 
aliments  as  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice. 

XXV.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed  for  the  choragus  was 
forty  years ;  but  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force. 
The  relative  expense  of  the  different  choruses,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  is 
given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.*  We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic 
chorus  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  neither  of  the 
dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the  chorus  of  men,  or  the  chorus 
of  flute-players.'  The  actors  were  the  representatives,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  poet ;  consequently,  the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  surely  have  ex- 
ceeded in  expensiveness  all  the  others ;  besides,  the  actors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  the  choragi,  but  to  the  poets ;  and  were,  therefore,  paid  either 
by  these,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  by  the  state. 

XXVI.  When  a  dramatist  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  out  a  play, 
he  applied,  if  he  intended  to  represent  at  the  Lensea,  to  the  king-archon, 
and  if  at  the  greater  Dionysia,  to  the  chief  arehon,  for  a  chorus,  which 
was  given  to  him  if  his  piece  was  considered  worthy  of  it.  Along  with 
this  chorus  he  received  three  actors  by  lot,  and  these  he  taught  independ- 
ently of  the  choragus,  who  confined  his  attentions  to  the  chorus.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  chose  his  own  actors  for  the  following  year."  When  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  came  on,  they  united  their  efforts,  and  endeavored 

1  Philol.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  292,  seqq.  '  Buttmann  ad  Demosth.  Mid.,  p.  37. 

3  BiJckh,  PubUc  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207,  seqq.,  Engl,  transl. 
»  Lys.,  'AiroA.  SiopoS.,  p.  698  ;  Bentley,  Phal.,  p.  360.  5  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  565. 

*  Hesifch.,  s.  V.  vif*.T]tri^  inroKpniav. 
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to  gain  the  prize  by  a  combination  of  the  best-taught  actors  with  the  most 
sumptuously  dressed  and  most  diligently  exercised  chorus.  That  the 
exertions  of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  were  often  as  influential  with 
the  judges  as  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  can  not  be  doubted,  when  we  have 
so  many  instances  of  the  ill  success  of  the  best  dramatists. 

XXVII.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  were  generally,  but  not 
always,  five  in  number.'  The  archon  administered  an  oath  to  them ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  cyclian  chorus,  partiality  or  injustice  was  punish- 
able by  fine."  The  successful  poet  was  crowned  with  ivy  (vrith  which 
his  choragus  and  performers  were  also  adorned),'  and  his  name  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  audience.  The  choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best 
musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a  re- 
ward or  prize.  This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  in  some 
cases  built  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed.  Thus  the  beautiful 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  was 
undoubtedly  surmounted  by  a  tripod,  and  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyl- 
lus,  probably  supported  the  tripod  on  its  knees.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  holes  drilled  in  the  lap  of  the  figure.  The 
choragus,  in  comedy,  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his  chorus.  The 
successful  poet  conamemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast.  As,  however, 
no  prize  drama  was  permitted  to  be  represented  for  a  second  time  (with 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  which  was  not  long 
in  operation),  the  poet's  glory  was  very  transient.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  representation  was  portioned  out  by  the  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pieces  represented.  What  this  num- 
ber was  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  three  trilogies 
might  have  been  represented  on  one  day. 

XXVIII.  The  place  of  exhibition  was,  in  the  days  of  the  perfect  Greek 
drama,  the  great  stone  theatre  erected  within  the  Lenaeon,  or  inclosure 
sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
but  not  finished  until  about  381  B.C.,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama,  the  theatre  was  of  wood,  but 
an  accident  having  occurred  at  the  representation  of  some  plays  of  .iEs- 
chylus  and  Pratinas,  the  stone  theatre  was  conmienced  in  its  stead.*  The 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Greek  theatre 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general  features. 
The  two  original  elements  were  the  au/UEXri,  or  altsir  of  Bacchus,  round 
which  the  cyclic  chorus  danced,*  and  the  \oyeiov,  or  stage,  from  which 
the  actor  spoke ;  it  was  the  representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  which 
the  earliest  actor  addressed  his  chorus,^  and  was  also  called  oKplpas. 
But  in  the  great  stone  theatres,  in  which  the  perfect  Greek  dramas  were 
represented,  these  two  simple  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  a  play  were 


1  MaussaC;  Diss.  Crit.,  p.  204.  '  JEscUn.  c.  Ctes.,  4  8S. 

3  Blornfield,  ire  Mils.  Crit.,  ii.,  p.  88.  *  Liban.,  Arg.  Dermslh.  Olytitk.,  i. 

'  Miiller,  Anhang  mm  Buck,  Msch.  Eumm.,  p.  35.  '  Pollux,  iv.,  123, 
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surrounded  by  a  mass  of  buildings,  and  subordinated  to  other  details  of  a 
veiy  artificial  and  complicated  description. 

XXIX.  In  building  a  theatre,'  the  Greeks  always  availed  themselves  of 
the  slope  of  a  hiU,  vrhich  enabled  them  to  give  the  necessary  elevation  to 
the  back  rows  of  seats,  without  those  enormous  substructions  which  we 
find  in  Roman  theatres.  If  the  hill  was  rocky,  semicircles  of  steps,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  were  hewn  out  of  the  living  material.  If  the  ground  was 
soft,  a  similar  excavation  of  certain  dimensions  was  made  in  the  slope 
of  the  hai,  and  afterward  lined  with  rows  of  stone  benches.  Even  when 
the  former  plan  was  practicable,  the  steps  were  frequently  faced  with  cop- 
ings of  marble.  This  was  the  case  with  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens, 
which  stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  rocky  Acropolis.  This  semi- 
circular pit,  surrounded  by  seats  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  in  part  filled  by 
them,  was  called  the  koIKov  (in  Latin,  cavea),  and  was  assigned  to  the  au- 
dience. At  the  top  it  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico  and  balustraded  ter- 
race (marked  c  in  the  subjoined  plan) : 


XXX.  Concentric  with  this  circular  arc,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
range  of  seats,  was  the  boundary  line  of  the  orchestra  (opxhirTpa),  or 
"  dancing-place,"  which  was  given  up  to  the  chorus.     If  we  complete  the 

'  On  the  structure  of  ancient  theatres  generally,  consult  Wieseler,  Theatergebaude, 
&e.    Gottlng.,  1851,  4to. 
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ciicle  of  the  orchestra,  and  draw  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  most  removed 
from  the  audience,  this  line  will  give  fhe  position  of  the  scene,  aK-i\vii,  or 
"  covered  building,"  which  presented  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  a  lofty 
fa9ade  of  hewn  stone,  susceptible  of  such  modifications  as  the  different 
plays  rendered  suitable.  In  front  of  this  scene  was  a  narrow  stage,  called, 
therefore,  the  trpoan.^viov  {proscenium),  and  marked  /  in  our  plan.  It  was 
indicated  by  the  parallel  side  of  a  square,  inscribed  in  the  orchestral  circle, 
but  extended  to  thefull  length  of  the  scene  on  both  sides.  Another  par- 
allel, at  a  greater  distance  behind  the  scene,  gave  the  portico,  which  formed 
the  lower  front  of  the  whole  building. 

XXXI.  The  koTKov,  or  cavea,  was  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  of  steps 
or  seats  by  the  Siafiijiara  (in  Latin,  pracinctiones),  marked  bib  on  the  plan, 
which  were  broad  belts,  concentric  with  the  upper  terrace,  and  with  the 
boundary  line  of  the  orchestra,  and  which  served  both  as  lobbies  and 
landings.  The  steps  or  seats  of  the  koIkov  were  again  subdivided  trans- 
versely into  masses  called  xepiaSes  {cunei),  or  "  wedges,"  marked  aaa,  by 
stairs,  /cXi^aices,  running  from  one  SitSfai/xa  to  another,  and  converging  to 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  Different  parts  of  the  theatre  received  dif- 
ferent names  from  the  class  of  spectators  to  whom  they  were  appropria- 
ted. Thus  the  lower  seats,  nearest  to  the  prchestra,  which  were  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  (ffovK-li)  and'  others  who  had  a  right  to  re- 
served seats  {irpoeSpla),  were  cedled  the  PovKevriKhs  r6iros,^  and,  again,  the 
young  men  sat  together  in  the  4<priPtKhs  riiros.'  The  spectators  entered 
either  from  the  hill  above  by  door-ways  in  the  upper  portico,  or  by  stair- 
cases ill  the  wings  of  the  lower  fa9ade. 

XXXII.  The  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space,  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  front  seats  of  the  KoiAoy,  by  which  it  was  hounded.  Six  feet  above 
this  was  a  boarded  platform,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  cunei 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.  It  ran,  however,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  spectators'  benches  tUl  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.  The 
main  part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  (<i)  in  the  centre 
of  the  orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  Su/ieAi;  (fhymZle).  The  segment 
of  the  orchestra  not  covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  Kov'urrpa 
{arena),  or  "  place  of  sand."  In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  six  feet 
higher  than  the  platform  in  the  orchestra  (that  is,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  lowest  range  of  seats),  was  the  irpotric^viov,  already  mentioned,  and 
called  also  the  Xoyeioy  (in  Latin,  pulpiium),  or  "  speaking-stage."  There 
was  a  double  flight  of  steps  {KKiiMKTrjpes),  from  the  Koviarpa  to  the  platform 
in  the  orchestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orchestral 
platform  to  the  irpoaK-ltviov,  or  real  stage.  These  last  are  seen  in  our  plan 
on  either  side.  There  were  also  two  other  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage.  These  were 
CEilled  xap^vioi  KAi'/ioKes,  or  "  Charon's  stairs,"  and  were  used  for  the  en- 
trance of  spectres  from  the  Lower  World,  and  for  the  ghostly  apparitions 
of  the  departed.  The  regular  entrances  of  the  chorus  were  by  the  vip- 
oSoi,  or  broad  passages,  on  each  side,  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the 

1  Aristoph.  Av.,  794.  a  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  I.  c. 
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stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  and  which  are  marked  ee  on  our 
plan. 

XXXIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  stage  {irpoa-Kiiviov,  AoyeToy)  extend- 
ed farther  to  the  right  or  left  than  the  scene  or  elevated  centre  of  the 
facade.  The  parts  of  the  facade  on  either  side  of  the  stage  were  called 
irapoffK^j'ia,'  a  name  which  was  also  given  to  the  chambers  behind  the 
whole  range  of  scene-buildings.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  \oyeTovwere 
called  vTToa-ic^via,  and  this  name  was  given  also  to  the  chambers  below 
the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  iropao-K^ia  and  uiroo-K^na  were  not  liable  to 
change  of  decoration,  but  were  constantly  adorned  with  statues  and  other 
architectural  adjuncts.'  The  scene  itself  was  altered  to  meet  the  emerg- 
encies of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  represented  a  public  building 
with  three  entrances  (elfsoSoi)-  That  in  the  centre  belonged,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  the  principal  personage  in  the  play  ;  that  on  the  right 
introduced  the  second  personage ;  while  the  inferior  characters  entered 
by  the  door  on  the  left  hand.  Behind  the  central  elioSos  was  a  chamber, 
which  might  be  opened  to  the  spectators'  view  by  a  contrivance  called 
the  iKKvfcKTiixa  or  i^dffTpa.  Thus  the  actions  or  spectacles  which  belonged 
to  the  interior  of  the  house  were  sometimes  openly  exhibited.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Agamemnon  of  .lEschylus,  Clytemnestra  was  seen  standing 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband  ;  and  in  the  Achamians  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides  was  discovered  in  his  study. 

XXXIV.  Before  the  ndpoSos,  on  either  side,  stood  a  triangular  prism, 
or  side-scene,  called  wepiaicTos,-  which  moved  on  a  pivot,  and  not  only  in- 
dicated the  different  regions  supposed  to  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
scene,  but  was  also  made  use  of  as  a  machine  for  introducing  suddenly 
sea  and  river  gods,  and  other  incidental  appearances.  The  theatre  at 
Athens,  being  built  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  was  so  sit- 
uated that  a  person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  and  the  harbor  on  his  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his  right. 
Hence  a  man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia  was  invariably 
understood  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar ;  on  the  left,  from  the 
city  or  the  neighborhood.  As  the  right-hand  passage,  or  Sp6nos,  therefore, 
represented  the  road  to  the  country,  and  the  left-hand  one  that  which  led 
to  the  city,  the  changes  of^cene  effected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  right- 
hand  irepm/cToj  were  distant  views  painted  in  perspective  ;  while  those  on 
the  left  were  pictures  of  single  objects  supposed  to  be  close  at  hand. 
Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 
Greek  tragedies  are  'so  constructed,  that  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
which  they  are  mainly  composed  might  with  perfect  propriety  pass  on 
one  spot,  and,  indeed,  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front  of  the 
royal  dwelling.  The  actions  to  which  no  speech  is  attached,  and  which 
do  not  serve  to  develop  thoughts  and  feelings  (such  as  Eteocles'  combat 
with  his  brother ;  the  murder  of  Agamemnon ;  Antigone's  performance 
of  the  obsequies  of  Polynices,  &c.),  are  imagined  to  pass  behind  or  with- 
out the  scene,  and  are  only  related  on  the  stage.     Hence  the  import- 

1  On  tne  TrapaffK^Fia,  consult  Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Grtcc,  vol.  iv.  ;  Epim.,  vil.,  p.  722, 
seqi;.  '  Pollux,  iv.,  Ji4,  ^  yitruv.,v.,7  ;  Polhix,iv.,Ji6. 
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ance  of  the  parts  of  messengers  and  heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 
poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the  reason  given  by  Horace,'  namely, 
that  bloody  spectacles  and  incredible  events  excite  less  horror  and  doubt 
when  related,  and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  • 
there  was  aJso  the  far  deeper  general  reason,  that  it  is  never  the  out- 
ward act  with  which  the  interest  of  ancient  tragedy  is  most  intimately 
bound  up.  The  action  which  forms  the  basis  of  every  tragedy  of  those 
times  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections,  resolutions,  feelings,  the 
mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be  expressed  in  speech,  are  de- 
veloped on  the  stage.  For  outward  action,  which  is  generally  mute,  or, 
at  all  events,  can  not  be  adequately  represented  by  words,  the  epic  form 
— narration — is  the  only  appropriate  vehicle.  Exceptions,  such  as  the 
chaining  of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent 
than  reaJi  and,  indeed,  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  since  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
upon  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  The  lengthened  and 
stuffed-out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ludicrous  effect  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.  From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which  an- 
cient tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking.' 

XXXV.  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  weU  supplied  with  machinery  cal- 
culated to  produce  startling  eflects.  Besides  the  tepioktoi,  which  were 
used  occasionally  to  introduce  a  sea-deity  on  his  fish-tailed  steed,  or  a 
river-god  with  his  urn,  there  was  the  deoAffyetoj',  a  platform  surrounded 
by  clouds,  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  central  scene,  whence  the 
deities  conversed  with  the  actors  or  chorus.  Sometimes  they  were  in- 
troduced near  the  left  parodus,  close  to  the  periakttis,  by  means  of  a  crane 
turning  on  a  pivot,  which  was  called  the  it-Tix"^'  The  yepavos  was  a 
contrivance  for  snatching  up  an  actor  from  the  stcige  and  raising  him  to 
the  deoKoyeiov,  and,  by  means  of  the  alapai,  an  arrangement  of  ropes  and 
pulleys,  Bellerophon  or  Trygseus  could  fly  across  the  stage.  Then  there 
was  the  fipovT^Tov,  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the  sound  of  thunder.  It 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  bladders  full  of  pebbles,  which  were  rolled 
over  sheets  of  copper  laid  out  in  the  inrooKfivia.  Again,  the  appearance 
of  hghtning  was  produced  by  means  of  a  periaktus,  or  triangular  prism  of 
mirrors  placed  in  the  AtoXoysioy.  This  place  was  called  the  KepawocKoir- 
fiov.  It  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  the  orchestra  near  the  stage  was  oc- 
casionally supposed  to  represent  water.  Thus,  in  the  "  Frogs,"  Bacchus 
rows  in  front  of  the  ^jryeiov  to  the  melodious  croakings  of  the  chorus 
which  swims  around  his  boat.  From  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatre 
at  Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  spectators,*  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  the  principles  of  acoustics  to  a  considerable  extent. 
AH  round  the  koiKov  were  beU-shaped  vessels  of  bronze,  called  to""> 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  resting  on  pedestals,  which  received 

■  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  180,  seqq.         '  Midler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  307,  seq.         ^  PoUux,  iv.,  128. 
*  Plato,  Sympos.,  175,  E.    Compare  Worilsivortlt,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  92,  seqq. 
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and  distributed  the  vibrations  of  sound.  In  some  theatres,  though  not  in 
that  of  Athens,  these  rix^Ta  were  placed  in  niches  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  difficulty  of  hearing  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  a  roof  to  the  koT\ov. 

XXXVI.  The  chorus  was  supposed  to  be  a  lochus  of  soldiers  in  battle 
array.  In  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclic  chorus  of  fifty,  this  military  arrange- 
ment was  not  practicable ;  but  when  the  original  choral  elements  had  be- 
come more  deeply  enrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to  the  worship  of  that  god,  the 
dramatic  choruses  became,  like  them,  quadrangular,  and  were  arranged 
in  military  rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the  whole 
trilogy  appears  to  have  been  50 ;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  34.  The 
chorus  of  the  tetralogy  was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  16,  one 
of  12,  aiid  a  satyric  chorus  of  8,  as  appears  from  the  distributif)n  in  the 
remaining  trilogy.  When  the  chorus  of  15  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
it  was  said  to  be  divided  Kara  (vyd :  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  Kurk  o-tolxovs.  The  same  military  origin 
explains  the  fact  that  the  anapaestic  measure  was  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, adopted  for  the  opening  choral  song ;  for  this  metre,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  was  also  used  in  the  Dorian  marching-songs.  The  muster 
of  the  chorus  round  the  Thymele  shows  that  the  chorus  was  Bacchic  as 
well  as  military ;  the  mixture  of  lyric  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same 
union  of  two  worships ;  and  in  the  strophic  and  antistrophic  form  of 
most  of  the  choral  odes  we  discern  the  traces  of  the  choral  improvements 
of  Stesichorus. 

XXXVII.  In  the  life  of  antiquity,  every  thing  great  and  important,  all 
the  main  actions  of  family  or  political  interest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and 
in  the  view  Of  men.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  public 
halls,  in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers  ;  and  the 
habits  and  actions,  livhich  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a  house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  pubUc  observation.  Accordingly, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come  forth  from  the 
interior  of  the  house  ;  and  tragic  poets  were  compelled  to  comply  strictly 
yrith  this  condition  in  the  invention  and 'plan  of  their  dramatic  composi- 
tions. The  heroic  personages,  when  about  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  came  forth  into  the  court  in  front  of  their  houses. 
From  the  other  side  came  the  chorus,  out  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
the  principal  persons  dwelt ;  they  assembled,  as  friends  or  neighbors 
might,  to  offer  their  counsel  or  their  sympathy  to  the  principal  actors  on 
the  stage,  on  some  open  space  ;  often  a  market-place  designed  for  public 
meetings ;  such  as,  in  the  monarchical  times  of  Greece,  was  commonly 
attached  to  the  prince's  palace.  Far  from  shocking  received  notions,  the 
performance  of  choral  dances  in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Greek  usages.  Anciently  these  market-places  were  specially  designed 
for  numerous  popular  choruses  ;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
chorus.*  As  regards  the  chorus  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ele- 
ment of  the  drama,  we  must  conceive  of  it,  with  Schlegel,  as  the  person- 

'  Mutter,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  302. 
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ification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the  represented  action ;  in  other  words, 
it  often  expresses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right-minded 
^ectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  morality  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  taught  by  the  occurrences, of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  the  poet  to  produce  an  image  of 
the  "  council  of  elders,"  which  existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and 
under  whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This  image  was  the  more  striking  and 
vivid,  inasmuch  as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  Idrge,  and 
did  not  at  all  diflTer  from  the  appearance  and  stature  of  ordinary  men  ;  so 
that  tbe  contrast  or  relation  between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  szune 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  \aol  and  iroKrcs.  Lastly,  the  choral  songs  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  they  presented  to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts  and  great  argu- 
ments.   As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus  was  the  spectator  idealized.' 

XXXVIII.  The  great  size  of  the  theatre  gave  occasion  to  another  re- 
markable difference  between  the  exhibitions  of  the  ancients  and  our  own. 
Every  one  of  the  actors  in  tragedy  wore  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  or 
hunting-boot  (fcdeopi/os,  appixi)).  ,  This  gave  additional  height  to  the  per- 
son, while  his  body  and  Ipinbs'  were  also  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corre- 
sponding size,  and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  mask  suited  to 
the  character  which  he  bore.  Mjisks  {irpismra,  irposiaTreta)  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  disguises  of  all  sorts  prevalent 
at  the  Bacchic  festivals.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  drama,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  then 
substituted  a  species  of  pigment,  and  subsequently  adopted  a  mask  of 
linen.  The  regular  mask  was  introduced  by  .^schylus,  and  still  farther 
improved  by  Sophocles.  With  regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  According  to  some,  it  was  made 
of  bronze  or  copper.  This,  however,  is  scarcely , credible,  since,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mask,  which  actually  cov- 
ered the  whole  head  and  came  down  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  it  would 
make  the  entire  apparatus  too  unwieldy.  According  to  others,  the  part 
which  covered  the  face  was  of  a  light  kind  of  wood,  which  seems  the 
more  reasonable  opinion.  Others  are  in  favor  of  thin  pipe-clay  or  terra 
cotta.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  such  metallic  specimens  as  have 
come  down  to  us  are  rather  to  be  regarded  simply  as  model  masks,  or  as 
\vorks  of  art,  designed  by  the  artist  as  mere  ornaments.' 

XXXIX.  The  ancient  mask  was  so  constructed  eis  not  only  to  add  to 
the  height  of  the  actor,  but  also  to  giv  greater  power  to  the  voice.  The 
first  of  these  objects  was  effected  by  neans  of  the  Ifyxos,  a  species  of  top- 
knot, forming  a  prolongation  of  ih^-  mask,  the  hair  being  arranged  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  like  the  roof  of  a  .ouse,  or  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  hav- 
ing sometimes  a  bonnet  supera  Zed.  For  the  purpose,  again,  of  giving 
more  power  to  the  voice,  the  !•  isk  was  connected  with  a  tire  or  periwig 
(■miytm),  ^fyAn;),- of  which  the  'yxos  formed  part,  which  covered  the  whole 

i  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  TV'ij  Ddia.  '  St.  John,  Hellmes,  ii.,  p.  265. 
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head,  and  left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  indicated  by  the  half-opened 
mouth,  and  answering,  in  fact,  all  the  ends  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  mask, persona  a  personando. 

XL.  The  mask  not  only  concealed  the  individual  features  of  well-known 
actors,  and  enabled  the  spectators  entirely  to  forget  the  performer  in  his 
part,  but  it  gave  to  his  whole  aspect  that  ideal  character  which  the  trage- 
dy of  antiquity  demanded.  The  tragic  mask  was  not,  indeed,  intention- 
ally ugly  and  caricatured,  like  the  comic,  but  the  half-open  mouth,  the 
large  eye-sockets,  the  sharply-defined  features,  in  which  every  charac- 
teristic was  presented  in  its  utmost  strength,  the  bright  and  hard  color- 
ing, were  calculated  to  pijodiice  the  impression  of  a  being  agitated  by  the 
emotions  and  the  passions  of  human  nature  in  a  degree  far  above  the 
standard  of  ordinary  life.  The  unnatural  effect  which  a  set  and  uniform 
cast  of  features  would  produce  in  tragedy  of  varied  passion  and  action 
like  ours,  was  much  less  striking  in  ancient  tragedy,  wherein  the  princi- 
pal persons,  once  forcibly  ppssessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions,  ap- 
peared throughout  the  whole  remaining  piece  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
was  become  the  habitual  and  fundamental  character  of  their  existence. 
It  is  possible  i^o  imagine  the  Orestes  of  ./Eschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with  the  same 
countenance,  though  this  would  be  difficult  to  assert  of  Hamlet,  or  any 
other  character  in  a  modern  drama.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  play  with  the 
same  countenance,  for,  if  circumstances  required  it,  they  might  surely 
change  masks  during  the  intervals  between  the  a,cts  of  a  piece.  Thus, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  after  King  CEdipus  knows  the  extent  of  his 
calamity,  and  has  executed  the  bloody  punishment  upon  himself,  he  ap- 
peared in  a  different  mask  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the  con;fidence  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness." 

XLI.  Not  only,  howeyer,  were  the  masks  intended  to  personify  histor- 
ical or  mythological  personages,  designed  in  imitation  of  some  well- 
known  type,  handed  down  through  ages  by  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, but  every  age  and  condition  of  life,  from  youth  to  d,ec):epitude.  Or 
from  the  hero  to  the  slave,  was  represented  by  an  appropriate  mask,  the 
characteristics  of  which  were  suffipiently  well  known  for  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  personage  represented  to  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  spectators  on  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  ;  and  even  th^SyKos  be- 
longing to  each  particular  mask  had  a  settled  style  of  coiffure,  as  well 
known  as  the  features  it  accompanied.  The  color  of  the  hair,  also,  was 
fixed  in  each  particular  case.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  masks.  Julius  Pol- 
lux divides  the  tragic  masks  into  tWenty-Six  classes ;'  the  comic  masks, 
however,  were  much  more  numerous. 

XLII.  The  performers  wore  long  striped  garmeiits  reaching  to  the 
ground  {xirUvcs  iroS^ipeis,  arohai),  which  were  serviceable  also  in  conceal- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cothurnus.  Over  these  were  thrown  upper  robes 
(f/MJTia,  x^fl^i'P")  °^  purple,  or  some  other  brilliant  color,  w:ith  all  sorts 
^mttfr,Hitt.ar.hU.,f.W9.      ''    ~  '  '  Pollux,'iv.,\ii,»^f. 
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of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  ornaments,  tlte  ordinal^  stttjre  of  ^qcchiq  fe^ 
tal  processions  and  choral  dances.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stag^ 
represented  zis  the  sturdy  athletic  hero,  whose  huge  limbs  were  oply  cqn- 
cealed  by  a  lion's  hide ;  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress  we  h^vp 
described,  to  which  his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added.  The  dress  of  the  chorus  was  not  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  actors,  and  the  choragus  took  care  that  it  was  equally  splen- 
did. But  as  the  actors  represented  heroic  characters,  whereas  the  cho- 
rus was  merely  a  deputation  from  the  people  at  large,  and  in  fact  stood 
much  nearer  to  the  audience,  the  mask  was  omitted,  and  moreover,  while 
the  actors  wore  the  cothurnus,  the  chorus  appeared  in  their  usual  sandals. 
The  comic  actors,  for  the  same  reason,  were  content  with  the  soccus,  or 
thin-soled  shoe,  and  their  mask  had  no  Syicas.  They  often,  too,  wore  har- 
lequinade dresses,  with  trowsers  fitting  close  to  the  leg.' 

XLIII.  Aristotle,  or  the  grammarian  by  whom  his  treatise  on  Poetry 
has  been  interpolated,  informs  us'  that  every  Greek  tragedy  admitted  of 
the  following  subdivisions :  the  prologue,  the  epUoifi^,  the  exode,  which  ap- 
plied to  the  performances  of  the  actors,  and  the  parodus  j^d  stasima,  which 
belonged  to  the  chorus.  The  songs  from  the  stage  (to  hrh  mcijvjjs),  and 
the  dirges  (icafi/uoO,  are  peculiar  to  some  tragedies  only.  Besides  these,  • 
it  seems  that  there  was  occasionally  a  dancing  song  or  canzonet  of  a 
peculiar  nature.'  The  proper  entrance  of  the  chorus,  as  already  remark- 
ed, was  from  the  patascenia,  by  one  of  the  parodi.  The  patodms  was  the 
song  whidi  the  choreutae  sang  as  they  mov«d,  probably  in  different  par- 
ties, along  the  side  entrances  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  generally  either 
interspersed  with  anapssts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  AtUigone;  or  preceded 
by  a  long  anapaestic  inarch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Suppiices  and  Agamerft- 
nan.  Sometimes  this  anap»stic  march  was  followed  t^  %  system  of  the 
cognate  Ionics  a  minore.*  This  we  find  in  the  Ptrsit.  In  some  trage- 
dies there  was  no  parodia,  but  the  opening  of  the  play  found  the  chorus 
already  assembled  on  the  thymele,  and  prepared  to  sing  the  first  stasimon. 
Such  is  the  ease  in  the  OSdipus  Tyranmu.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
then  entered  by  the  passage  under  the  seats. 

XLIV.  The  staaima  were  always  sung  by  the  chorus  when  it  was  either 
stationary  or  moving  on  the  same  limited  surface  around  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus, and  with  its  front  to  the  stage.  The  places  of  the  choreuti?  were 
marked  by  lines  on  the  stage  (Siayfx^/aaTa).  The  eomic  chorus  sang  its 
parodus  and  its  atasima  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tragic ;  but  they  were, 
as  pieces  of  poetry,  much  less  elaborate,  and  generally  much  shorter. 
The  main  performance  of  the  chorus  in  comedy  was  the  parahasU.  It 
was  an  address  to  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  was  the 
most  immediate  representative  of  the  old  trochaic  or  anapsstic  address 
by  the  leader  of  the  phallic  song,  for  which  the  personal  lampoons  of 
Archilochus  furnished  the  model,  and  to  which  the  old  comedy  of  Athens 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  origin.  This  paraitui^,  or  "countermarch," 
was  so  called  because  the  chorus,  which  had  previously  stood  facing  the 

•  MaUtr,  But.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  296,  «n- ;  M-,  Eumen.,  32.  »-  4rM«.,  Poet.,  18. 

»  AmaUmt,  Introi.  to  Antif..,  p.  xxji  '  .f*,  Or.  Cr.,  465(}. 
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Stage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  altar,  wheeled  about,  and  made 
a  movement  toward  the  spectators,  who  were  then  addressed  by  the 
coryphaeus  in  a  short  system  of  anapaests  or  trochees,  called  the  Ko/iiui- 
Tiov,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  anapaestic  system,  termed  irrtyos, 
"  suffocation,"  or  luucpdy,  "  long,"  from  the  effort  which  its  delivery  im- 
posed upon  the  reciter.  The  parabasis  is  often  followed  by  a  lyric  song 
in  lienor  of  some  divinity,  and  this  by  a  short  system,  properly  of  sixteen 
trochaic  tetrameters,  which  is  called  the  hri^pniio.,  or  "  supplement."  It 
contains  some  joking  addition  to  the  main  purport  of  the  parabasis. 

XLV.  There  were  regularly  never  more  than  three  actors  (inroKpiral, 
ajavurTal),  who  were  designated  as  respectively  the  first,  second,  and  third 
actor  (irpuTayavurriis,  Sevrepayavun-lis,  rpiruyavur-rlts).  The  third  actor  in 
tragedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  first  added  by  Sophocles,  an 
addition  which  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make  in  comedy.  Any  number 
of  mutes  {xaifia  ■irp6sama)  might  appear  on  the  stage.  If  children  were  in- 
troduced as  speaking  or  singing  on  the  stage,  the  part  was  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  chorus,  who  stood  behind  the  scene,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
called  a  trapaa-Kiivioy,  from  his  position,  or  iropaxop^7')M"i  from  its  being 
something  beyond  the  proper  functions  of  the  chorus.  It  has  been  con- 
cluded by  Miiller,'  that  a  fourth  actor  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  an  opinion  which,  though  opposed  by 
some  eminent  scholars,"  seems  extremely  probable. 

XLVI,  The  narrowness  and  distance  of  the  stage  rendered  any  group- 
ing unadvisable.  The  arrangement  of  the  actors  was  that  of  a  proces- 
sional bas-relief  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  gesticulations  ab- 
rupt and  .angular,  and  their  delivery  a  sort  of  loud  and  deep-drawn  sing- 
song, which  resounded  throughout  the  immense  theatre.  They  probably 
neglected  every  thing  like  iy-play,  and  making  paints,  which  are  so  effect- 
ive on  the  modern  stage.  The  distance  at  which  the  spectators  were 
placed  would  prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and  hear- 
ing those  low  tones  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modern  act- 
or. The  mask,  too,  precluded  aU  attempts  at  varied  expression,  and  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer  than  was 
looked  for  from  his  predecessor  the  rhapsodist,  namely,  good  recitation. 

XLVII.  The  rhythmical  systems  of  the  tragic  choruses  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  music  to  which  they  were  set  was 
equally  so.  The  dochmiac  metre,  which  is  regularly  found  in  the  Koupjal 
and  fi,  kirb  aKTtvris,  would  admit  of  the  most  inartificial  of  plaintive  melo- 
dies. The  comic  choral  songs  very  frequently  introduce  the  easy  asynar- 
tete  combinations,^  which  were  so  much  used  by  Archilochus ;  and  we  find 
in  Aristophanes  a  very  curious  form  of  the  antispastic  metre,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  attributed  to  Eupolis.* 

XLVIII.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  audience, 
and  on  the  social  position  of  the  actors.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  theatrical  performances  no  money  was  paid  for  ad- 
mission to  them  ;  but  after  a  time  (probably  about  B.C.  501)  it  was  found 

>  HUt.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  305.  =  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  104. 

'  Id.,  Gt.  Gr.,  J  666.  *  Id.  ib.,  I)  677. 
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convenient  to  prevent  the  crowds  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  gra- 
tuitous admission  of  every  one  who  chose  to  come.  THe  charge'  was  two 
oboli ;  but  lest  the  poorer  classes  should  be  excluded,  the  entrance-money 
was  given  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his 
name  was  registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  {Kfiiiapxuchy  ypaii/iaTeioy). 
The  lowest  and  best  seats  were  set  apart  for  the  magistrates,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  iSovX^,  or  senate,  and  all  such  persons  as  had  acquired  or  inher- 
ited a  right  to  front  seats  (irpoeSpla).  It  is  probable  that  those  who  were 
entitled  to  reserved  places  at  the  theatre  had  also  tickets  of  admission 
provided  for  them.  .The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  {^earpdnnis,  ^mrp(nrti\ii)s,  lipxireKTuy),  who  paid  the  rent  and  made 
the  necessary  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  distribution  of  the  ad- 
mission money,  or  ^apuciv,  as  it  was  called,  out  of  the  public  funds,  was 
set  on  foot  by  Pericles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  (Ea ;  its  appli- 
cation was  soon  extended,  till  it  became  a  regular  largess  from  the  dema- 
gogues to  the  mob  at  all  the  great  festivals  ;  and  well  might  the  patriot 
Demosthenes  lift  up  his  voice  against  a  practice,  which  was  in  the  end 
nothing  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  profligate  orators,  who 
pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people. 

XLIX.  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratuitous  exhibition,  in  which 
case  tickets  of  admission  were  distributed.'  Any  citizen  might  buy  tick- 
ets for  a  stranger  residing  at  Athens.'  The  question  whether  in  Greece, 
and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women  were  present  at  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modem  schol- 
ars, as  we  have  scarcely  any  passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  women  is,  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs*  and  Passow' 
have  placed  it  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  various  allusions  made 
by  ancient  writers,  that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  per- 
formance of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Athenaeus,"  which  has  been  quoted  by  Becker'  in  corroboration 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  scholars  had  come.  We 
have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  to  believe  that  women 
were  not  present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  trag- 
edy and  comedy.'  The  seats  which  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  in  the  highest  row  of  benches,  and  separated  from  those  of 
the  men.' 

L.  Theatrical  representations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  breakfast ;'°  and  when  the  concourse  of  people  was  expected  to  be 
great,  persons  would  even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
theatres  had  no  roofs.  The  sun,  however,  could  not  be  very  troublesome 
to  the  actors,  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  protected  themselves  against 
,  it  by  hats  with  broad  brims."     When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 

1  BOckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  XthenSj  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  seqq.^  Engl,  trans. 

'  Theopla-ast.,  Charact.,  xi.  '  Plat.,  Gorg.,  p.  502,  D;  U.,  Leg.,  ii.,  p.  658,  D 

*  TinrascW.  ScAri^Bi,  IT.,  p.  272.        ^  Zeitschr.fur  dU  AUerth.,K'i~,n.i9. 

'  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.  '  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  560. 

8  laeopftr.,  CAar.,  ix. ;  ArUtoph., Nub.,  5S7 .         '  GSttling,Rli.  Mus.,183i,f.l03,seqq 

10  .Eschm.  c.  Ctes.,  p.  466 ;  Athtn.,  xi.,  p.  464.    ^^  SvM.,  s.  v.  irerairo;  and  ^pgjuav. 
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the  BiOnyeiao  festl'WJs  in  the  spring)  the  people  appeared  with  garlahds 
on  their  heads ;  when  it  was  cold,  as  at  the  Lfehtea  in  Jsihtiary,  they  uSed 
to  wrap  thentselves  up  in  their  eloaks.'  When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of 
rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators  took  refhge  in  the  porticoes  behind 
the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost  ro*  bf  behchteS.  Thofee  Who 
wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  Cushions  with  theln.=  As  it  was  hot 
unusual  for  the  theatl-ical  performances  to  last  fVom  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshtnents,  and  we  find  that,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.' 

LI.  The  Athenian  performers  were  much  esteemed  all  over  Greece ; 
they  took  great  paihs  about  their  bodily  exei'oises,  and  dieted  themselves 
ih  order  to  keep  their  voices  Clear  and  strbhg.'  They  appear  to  hafe 
been  generally  paid  by  the  state ;  in  the  country  exhibitions,  however, 
two  actors  wbtdd  ocfiasionally  pay  the  wages  of  their  ■rpiTiiTofi^iovijS.'  The 
salary  of  actors  was  often  very  high,  and  Pollis,  who  commbhly  aCted 
with  Tlepolemus  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  sometimes  earned  a  talent  by 
two  days'  performances.  The  histrionic  ptofession  was  not  thotight  to 
carry  with  it  arty  degradation.  The  actor  was  the  repi'esentative  of  the 
dramatist,  and  often  the  dramatist  himself.  Sophocles,  Who  sometimes 
performed  in  his  own  plays,  was  a  person  of  the  highest  Consideration ; 
the  actor  Aristodemus  went  on  an  embassy,  and  many  actors  took  a  lead 
in  the  public  assembly.  In  some  cases,  the  actors  were  not  only  recog- 
nized by  the  state,  but  controlled  and  directed  by  special  enactments. 
Thus,  according  to  the  law  brought  forward  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  the 
actors  were  obliged  to  Compare  the  acting  copies  of  the  plays  of  the  three 
great  tragedians  with  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  their  works,  preserved 
in  the  state  archives ;  and  "it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  to  see 
that  the  texts  were  accni-ately  collated.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
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I.  CncEKiiLns  (XoipfAos)  or  Chcerillus  (Xofpi\Aos),  of  Athens,  was  a 
tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  jEschylus, 
and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welcker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  Who  was  alsb  a  tragic  poet.'  His  iirst  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.C.  523,  in  the  reign  of  Hippar- 
Chns,  when  Athens  was  becoming  the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  resi- 
dence there  of  Simdnides,  Aiiacreon,  Lasus,  and  others.  This  was  twelve 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an  antagonist. 

1  Sujd.,  I.e.  2  Theophr.,  Charact.,  ii. 

3  Athm.,  xi.,  p.  464 ;  Ariaiot.,  iSth.  Nicom.,  j^.,  5.  *  Cic.,  Oral.,  4. 

»  Demosth.,  Di  Caron.,  p.  345,  Bekker. 

'  Phlt.,  Vii.  X.  Oral.,  pr.  841,  B,  p.  377,  Wyttmi.  'f  Griech.  Trag.,  p.  892. 
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It  Was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first  victory  of  Phrynichus  (B.C.  511).- 
After  another  twelve  years,  Chcerilus  came  into  competition  with  .^Eschy- 
lus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (B.C.  499) ;  and  since  we  knovv  that 
jEschylus  did  not  carry  off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterward,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  tg  Chcerilus  or  to  Pratinas. 
Chcerilus  Was  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  year  483  B.C.,  after  he 
had  exhibited  tragedies  for  iforty  years.  Of  the  character  of  Chcerilus 
we  know  little  more  thati  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a  good  de- 
gree of  popular  favor.  The  number  of  his  tragedies  was  150,  of  his  vic- 
tories 13,'  being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to  .^JJschylus. 
The  great  number  of  his  dramas  establishes  an  important  point,  namely, 
that  the  exhibition  of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time  of  Chceri- 
lus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at  Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and 
at  this  early  period  we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  and  not  ex- 
hibited, but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Chcerilus  was  the  first  who  coinposed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even 
of  his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written.  The  poetical  charac- 
ter and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Chcerilus  probably  differed  but  little 
from  those  of  Thespis,  until  ^Esehylus  introduced  the  second  actor.  Of 
all  his  plays  we  have  no  rethnant,  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias"  of 
a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called  'A\<(7nj.' 

II.  pHEYNicHus  (ipimxos),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  poets  to  whom 
the  iiivention  of  tragedy  is  ascribed.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Thespis.*  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  He  gained  his  first 
tragic  victory  B.C.  511,  twenty-four  years  after  Thespis  (B.C.  535), 
twelve  years  after  Chcerilus  (B.C.  523),  and  twelve  years  before  jEschy- 
lus  (B.C.  499),  and  his  last  in  B.C.  476,  on  which  occasion  Themistocles 
was  his  choragus,'  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phryni- 
chus miist,  therefore,  have  flourished  at  least  35  years.  He  probably 
went,  Uke  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  died.  Various  improvements  in  the  ancient  drama  are  ascribed  to 
Phiryhichus.  He  introduced  female  masks,  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  dances  bi  the  chorus,  and  for  the  Ught,  ludicrous  Bacchanalian  stories 
of  Thespis,  he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken  either  from 
the  Heroife  Age,  or  the  heroic  deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  In  these  te  aimed  not  so  much  to  amuse  the  audience  as 
to  move  their  feelings ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on 
the  capture  ot  Miletus,  which  city  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.C.  494,  that  the  aiidiencfe  burst  into  tears,  and  Phrynichus  was 
filled  1000  drachmae  for  having  recalled  so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  kindred  people.'  Phrynichus  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  and  the  great  va- 
riety and  cleverness  of  his  figure-dances.  The  Aristophanic  Agathon 
speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  his  dramas,  though,  of  course,  they  fell 
far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  jEschylus,  and  the  perfect  skill  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  dramas  of  Phrynichus  the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 

1  Skid.,  s.v.  ■    "  Paus.y  >.,  14,  2.  =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

*  Suid..  s  V.  '  Plut.,  Themist.,  5.  '  Herod.,  vi.,  21. 
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and  it  was  reserved  for  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the  dialogue 
and  action  into  their  true  position.  The  names  of  several  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  Phrynichus  have  come  dovrn  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  belonged  to  other  poets.  The  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are 
given  by  Wagner,  in  his  Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Bibliotheca).'- 

III.  Pratinas  {Xlparivas),'  one  of  the  early  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  was 
a  native  of  Phlius,  and  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not  stated  at 
what  time  he  went  to  Athens,  but  he  was  older  than  ^schylus,  and 
younger  than  Choerilus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize 
about  B.C.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  which  was  ascribed 
to  Pratinas  was  the  separation  of  the  saltyric  from  the  tragic  drama,'  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pra- 
tinas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well  as  among  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  day.  He  cultivated  two  species  of  lyric  poetry,  the  hyp- 
orcheme  and  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  former  was  closely  related  to 
the  satyric  drama  by  the  jocular  character  which  it  often  assumed,  the 
latter  by  its  ancient  choruses  of  satyrs.  Pratinas  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  The  fragments  of  Prati- 
nas are  contained  in  "Wagner's  Tragic.  Gr<ec.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Biblie- 
theca). 

IV.  jEsohylus  {AStrxi\os)'  was  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  B.C.  525,  so 
that  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle- of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion 
was  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  jEschylus  liim- 
self  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
goddess.  At  the  age  of  25  (B.C.  499)  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  with- 
out, however,  being  successful.  Afterward,  with  his  brothers  Cynaegirus 
and  Aminias,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490),  and  also  at 
those  of  Salamis  (B.C.  480)  and  Platjeae  (B.C.  479).  In  B.C.  484,  sixteen 
years  subsecjuent  to  his  first  defeat  in  the  tragic  contest,  .^^chylus  gained 
his  first  dramatic  victory.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  brought  out 
on  this  occasion  are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most  probably 
Pratinas  and  Phrynichus,  or  Chcerilus.  Afterward,  in  B.C.  472,  he  gain- 
ed the  prize  with  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas.  In  B.C. 
468,  a  remarkable  event  occurred  in  the  poet's  life :  he  was  defeated  in 
a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,*  his  mortification  at  this  indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so 
great,  that  he  quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and  went 
to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet.  Of  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  Syracuse  at  the  time  alluded  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by  Plutarch  for 
his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a  real  one,  is  a  question  of  considera- 
ble difficulty,  though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  that  the  charge  of  &ire/8eio,  or  impiety,  brought,  against  .lEschylus 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v.        '  M.,  s.  v.        ^  Swd.,  8.  v.  irpuro^  eypaipa  npartVa;. 
•  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  «  Plut.,  dm.,  8. 
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for  an  alleged  divulging  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,'  but  possibly  from  po- 
litical motives,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  retirement  on  this 
occasion  from  his  native  country,  but  this  charge  belongs  rather  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  ^schylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that  prince 
had  built  the  town  of  .<Ettia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catana.  In  connection  with  this  event, 
^schylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the  "  Women  of  jEtna," 
in  which  he  predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  city.  At 
the  request  of  Hiero,' he. also  reproduced  the  play  of  the  "  Persas,"  with 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens  (B. 
C.  4T2).  Now  we  linow  that  the  trilogy  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes" 
was  represented  soon  after  the  "  Persae,"  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
fornjer  must  have  been  first  represented  not  later  than  B.C.  470."  Be- 
sides the  "Women  of  .iEtna,"  jEschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian  words  and  expressions 
not  intelligible  to  the  Atlienians.^  From  the  number  of  such  words  and 
expressions  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  ^s- 
chylus,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily 
on  tliis  his  first  visit.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  .lEschylus  had  even  visited  Sicily  before  this,  about  B.C.  488,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the 
Athenians  had  adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who  had  fall- 
en at  Marathon.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  however,  has  been  greatly 
questioned.* 

In  B.C.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  Hiero  died  ;  and  in  B.C.  458  it  ap- 
pears that  -•Eschylus  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Orestea  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  following 
year  (Bi^C.  457),  .^Eschylus  again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  visit  to  that  island  is  both  probable 
and  sufficient.  He  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the  interposition  of  his 
brother  Aminias,' who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.' 
What  the  specific  nature  of  the  charge  was  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  on  his  having  either  divulged  or  spoken  pro- 
fanely in  some  of  his  plays  concerning  the,  mysteries  of  Ceres."  At  any 
rate,  from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the.  end  of  his  life  ./Eschylus  incurred  the  se- 
rious displeasure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tie  Orestean  trilogy  he  retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Eumenides,  on  which  play,  according  to  some,  the  charge  of 
impiety  was  founded.  On  the  manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers 
are  unanimous.^  An  eagle,  say  they,  niistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  It  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an 

1  Aristat.,  Eth.,  iii.,  1.  »  Wekker,  TrUogie,  p.  520 ;  Schol.  ad  Arisloph.,  Ran.,  1053. 

3  AthmiBus,  ix.,  p.  402,  b.  ♦  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Diclitk.,  iii.,  p.  215. 
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oracle,  according  to  which  jEschylus  was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from 
heaven. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gela  fehoWed  their  regard  for  his  character,  by  pub- 
lic solemnities  in  his  honor,  by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and 
inscribing  it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself,'  in  whicli,  strangely 
enough,  he  describes  the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  scene  of  his  glory,  with- 
out any  allusion  whatever  to  his  success  as  a  dramatist.  In  Sicily  the 
memory  of  ^schylus  was  long  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  in 
Attica,  although  he  had  parted  from  its  shores  with  bitter  feelings,  the 
next  generation  appears  to  have  priced  the  works  of  ^schylus  very  high- 
ly, for  what  we  read  about  him  in  the!  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  must  be 
regarded  as  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  Athenian  critics  at  the  time.  Not 
only  were  the  dramas  which  had  been  performed  in  his  lifetime  repeated 
after  his  death,  and  treated  like  new  compositions,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
come  into  competition  with  new  dramas,  the  state,  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  people,  providing  a  chorus  at  the  public  expense,  for  any  one  Who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time,'  but  pieces  which  had 
not  been  brought  out  by  the  poet  himself  were  produced  upon  the  Stage 
by  his  son  Enphorioni  and  gained  prizes.  In  this  way  Euphoriou  was 
victorious  with  a  tetralogy  in  B.C.  431,  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Philocles,  also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  ^schylus,  was  victorious  over  the 
King  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  probably  with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  From 
and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose  what  was  called  the  Tragic  school 
of  ^schylus,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  126  years." 

The  style  of  .^sdhylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and  sublime,  full  of  gorgeous 
imagery  and  magnificent  expressions,  such  as  became  the  elevated  char- 
acters of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express.*  In  the  turn 
of  his  expressious  the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syntactical.  He 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical  phraises  and  Strange  compounds,  and 
of  obsolete  language,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and  he  excelled  in  displaying 
strong  feelings  and  impulses,  and  in  describing  the  aWful  and  the  terrible, 
rather  than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  under  the  in- 
fluence of  complicated  and  various  entiotions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his  plays,  as 
the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  OreStes  in  the  Choe- 
phorse,  are  made  to  use  langtiage  fitting  their  station,  and  less  removed 
from  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  characters  of  ^schylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic ;  they  were  gods  and  powers  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude, whose  imposing  aspect  could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation  of  a  later  age, 
who  complained  that  yEschylus's  language  was  not  human.  Hence  the 
general  impression  produced  by  the  poetry  of  jEschylus  was  rather  of  a 
religious  than  a  moral  nature ;  his  personages  being  both  in  action  and 
suffering  superhuman,  and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
lessons.' 

'  Paui.,  i.,  14,  4  •  jKtoi.,  xiv.,  p.  627,  D.  «  Arutoph.,  Aehdht.,  102,  Machyl.  Yit. 
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The  Greeks  justly  regarded  ^schylus  as  the  father  of  tragedy.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  art  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  drama,  and  the  prog- 
ress which  it  made  under  the  direction  of  his  genius  was  far  greater  than 
any  which  it  owed  to  his  successors.  It  required  much  more  power  to 
raise  the  drama  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  poets 
previous  to  .Sschylus,  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in  his  works, 
than  merely  to  continue  what  he  had  commenced.  Before  the  time  of 
jEschylus,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  only  one  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  once,  who  carried  on  the  dialogue  with  the  chorus,  or  told  his 
story  to  them.  JSschylus  introduced  a  second  actor.  Which  was  the  first 
step  toward  making  the  dialogue  and  the  action  independent  of  the  cho- 
rus. The  dialogue  now  became  more  free  and  animated,  and  the  contrast 
between  a  principal  {protagonistes)  and  a  Secondary  character  {deuterago- 
nistes)  enabled  the  poet  to  interest  his  audience  in  the  action,  which  before 
his  time  was  of  secondary  importance,  the  chorus  being  then  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  drama.  But  still  the  action  in  the  dramas  of  .^Eschylus  is 
yet  not  altogether  independent  of  the  chorus,  which  takes  a  considerable 
part  in  the  events  of  the  piece.  The  complete  separation  of  these  two 
elements  was  reserved  for  Sophocles.' 

An  innovation  like  the  above  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  .^schylus,  just  as  he  himself,  at  a  later  period,  adopted  that  of 
Sophocles,  by  which  a  third  actor  was  introduced.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
dramas  of  jEschylus  in  which  three  persons  appear  on  the  stage  at  once ; 
but  in  this  case  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  by  only  two  of  them.  A  third 
actor  who  takes  part  in  the  dialogue  does  not  occur  in  any  drama  written 
before  the  year  B.C.  468,  when  Sophocles  showed  the  advantage  of  a 
third  actor.  The  part  of  the  protagonistes  was  in  most  cases  performed 
by  jEschylus  himself,  and  the  names  of  two  celebrated  actors  are  known 
who  were  trained  and  instructed  by  the  poet,  and  probably  acted  the  parts 
of  deuteragonistae.  They  were  Clearchus  and  Myniscus  of  Chalcis.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  jEschylus,  the  poets  generjdly  acted  their  own  dramas, 
and  were  obliged  to  perform  the  parts  of  the  several  characters  of  a  piece, 
one  by  one,  in  succession.  This  incoiWenience  was  obviated,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor,  though  the  same  actor  was 
still  obhged  to  perform  several  parts.  There  are,  however,  several  points 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  ^schylean  drama  which  remind  us  of  what  the  art 
was  before  his  time.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes  canied  on  between  the 
actor  and  the  chorus,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  it  proceeds 
with  great  regularity,  which  to  a  modem  critic  would  appear  stiff  and 
unnatural :  the  verses  are  mostly  distributed  in  certain  proportions  be- 
tween the  speakers,  and  the  protagonistes,  in  most  cases,  uses  more 
verses  than  the  deuteragonistes.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  of  all 
Greek  tragedies,  but  in  .^Eschylus  it  is  more  striking  than  in  any  of  his 
successors." 

jEschylus  also  introduced  great  improvements  in. the  fehoral  dance. 
He  invented  several  dances  himself,  instructed  the  dancers  without  the 
assistance  of  ajteacher,.anA.paid  the  most  anxious  attention  to  the  or- 
1  Biogrcipli.  DvA.  of  SaOifitr  Kjf.  of  VtefiU  K^ainledge,  vol.  i.,  p.  lOB.  -  »  Hid. 
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chestral  performances  of  the  chorus.  He  was  also  the  first  who  saw  the 
propriety  of  adapting  the  dress  of  the  actors  and  the  scenery  to  the  char- 
acters which  they  represented.  He  introduced,  the  cothurnus,  or  high- 
soled  buskin,  and  the  other  artificial  means  already  mentioned,  to  raise 
the  figure  of  the  actors  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  men ;  the  masks 
were  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  whole  of  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  The  introduction  of 
scene-painting  is  likewise  ascribed  to  jEschylus.  The  machinery  requi- 
site for  theatrical  performances  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection under  him,  on  account  of  his  frequent  introduction  of  the  gqds 
and  other  supernatural  heings  upon  the  stage.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  of 
importance  to  the  performance  of  the  drama  was  thus  either  perfected 
or  introduced  by  jEschylus,  who  left  to  those  who  succeeded  him  noth- 
ing but  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  commenced. 

It  is  stated  that  .^Eschylus  wrote  scanty  tragedies  and  several  satyric 
dramas.  Five  were  ascribed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  All  these 
productions  were  written  within  forty-four  years,  from  500  to  456  B.C. 
Of  their  general  excellence  wg  may  Judge  from  the  fact  that  he  gained 
the  prize  of  tragedy  thirteen  times.  It  is  a  very  questionable  point 
whether  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus  were  always  so  arranged  as  to  form 
trilogies,  that  is,  great  dramatic  compositions  consisting  of  three  distinct 
tragedies,  each  of  which  was  in  some  degree  entire  in  itself,  and  yet 
formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  of  the  three  acts  of  a  greater  drama,  and 
could  not  be  properly  understood  unless  viewed  in  its  connection  with 
the  others.  Welcker,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  extant  plays,  and 
of  the  fragments  and  titles  of  those  which  are  lost,  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  all  the  works  of  .lEschylus  were  such  trilogies;  but  although 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  intended  to  form  trilogies,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  this  of  all;  and  as  regards  the  "  Persae,"  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  jt  was  not  part  of  a  trilogy.  The  few  fragments 
of  niany  of  the  lost  pieces,  moreover,  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  an  ac- 
curate idea  of.  their  contents.  The  only  specimen  of  a  trilogy  which  is 
preserved  entire  js  the  "  Orestea^'  consisting  of  the  "Agamemnon,"  the 
"  Choephorffi,"  and  the  "  Eumenides."  The  three  other  pieces  which 
we  possess  entire,  namely,  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  the  "  Suppli- 
ants," and  the  "  Prometheus,"  are  undoubtedly  likewise  parts  of  trilogies. 
The  earliest  among  the  seven  extant  plays  is  the  "  Persae,"  which  was 
first  acted  at  Athens  in  B.C.  472,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  other 
plays  of  ^schylus,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  poet's  own  time.  A  year  after  the  "  Perss,"  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes"  was  brought  put.  The  latest  is  the  Orestean  trilogy,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  B.C.  458.  The  "Suppli- 
ants" and  the  "  Prometheus"  came  in  the  period  between  this  year  and 
that  in  which  the  "  Persians"  was  brought  out,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
knovvn.  From  allusions,  however,  in  the  "  Suppliants,"  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, with  some  probability,  that  it  was  written  about  B.C.  461,  during 

the, time  that  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos.' 

1  Biograph,  Diet.  ofSIK.fHT  Dig.  of  Vie/ul  Knoxi)lidge,Vo\.  i.,  p.  408. 
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The  performance  of  each  trilogy  of  ^schylns  was  followed  by  that  of 
a  satyrio  drama,  which,  together  with  the  three  tragedies,  formed  a  te- 
tralogy, and  the  subject  of  which  was  in  some  cases  connected  with  that 
of  the  trilogy.  The  name  of  the  satyric  drama  connected  with  the 
"  Orestea"  was  the  "  Proteus."  We  know  the  names  of  eight  others  of 
these  burlesque  dramas  of  ..Eschylus,  but  none  are  preserved.  The  an- 
cients state  that  .Sschylus  was  as  great  a  master  in  the  satyric  drama 
as  in  tragedy.  As  regards  the  artistic  character  of  the  tragedies  of  .^Es- 
chylus,  to  which  we  have  already  in  part  alluded,  we  have  few  observa- 
tions of  the  ancients  themselves.  Sophocles,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  .(Eschylus  always  composed  his  poems  as  he  ought,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  has  expressed  in  the  best  manner  the  fact  that  jEs- 
chylus  was  a  great  poet.  All  that  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
ancient  writers  object  to  in  .^Eschylus  refers  merely  to  form,  and  not  to 
the  artistic  plan  and  structure  of  his  work ;  it  is  only  the  pompous  grand- 
iloquence and  the  boldness  of  his  imagery  which  they  find  fault  With. 
These  are,  indeed,  very  striking  features  in  the  dramas  of  jEschylus,  but 
he  himself  seems  not  only  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  but  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  that  his  gods  and  heroes,  being  so  far  above  the  human 
standard,  shonld  also  speak  a  language  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Although  the  Greeks  at  all  times  had  great  reverence  for  the  father  of 
their  tragedy,  yet  the  ftirther  they  were  removed  from  his  age,  the  less 
were  they  able  to  appreciate  him.  In  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  power 
of  his  master  genius,  the  artistic  construction  of  a  trilogy,  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  its  discovery  and  right  appreciation  belong  altogether 
to  modem  times,  and  more  especially  to  Welcker,  whose  researches  on 
this  point  have  been  followed  up  by  Droysen,  Gruppe,  and  others.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  jEschylus,  the  Greeks  began  to  perform  his  single  plays 
separately,  and  thus  gradually  forgot  that  they  were  only  acts  of  greater 
dramas.  The  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  .Sschylus  is  always  extremely  simple, 
and  without  any  complicated  plot ;  the  action  proceeds  smoothly,  but  rap- 
idly, and  the  poet  does  not  anxiously  concern  himself  to  lay  open  to  his 
audience  every  link  by  which  the  parts  of  the  action  are  connected  ;  he 
draws  his  pictures  only  in  bold  outline,  which  he  leaves  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  fill  up.  But  it  is  this  very  amplicity  of  his  design 
which  constitutes  his  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

One  leading  idea  of  the  dramas  of  jEschylus  is  a  struggle  between  the 
free  will  of  man  and  the  power  of  destiny,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit,  and  to  which  man  must  fall  a  victim  if  he  presumes  to  op- 
pose it.  Such  an  idea  is  both  religious  and  ethical,  and  intended  to  im- 
presa^upon  man  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  higher  powers,  and  of  hum- 
bly recognizing  his  ovra  weakness.  Another  leading  idea  which  appears 
in  some  of  his  plays  is,  that  crime,  by  a  moral  necessity,  leEids  to  farther 
cnme,  and  so  to  calamity,  which  is  its  punishment,  or,  as  Droysen  has 
expressed  it,  that  "whoever  acts  must  suffer."  .^schylus  represents  to 
us  the  piety  of  the  age  to  whish  he  belonged,  an  age  which  could  not  con- 
ceive that  its  own  great  works  were  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
gods.    He  himself  was,  as  -we  have  said,  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
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teries,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  inquiries  which  then 
began  to  be  carried  on  in  Greece  ;  and  these  circumstances  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  upon  man,  and  his 
relation  to  higher  powers.' 

EDITIONS    OP    jESCHYLCS.2 

The  tragedies  of  JEscByliis  wWch  have  come  down  to  us  have,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Prometheus,"  suffered  more  ftom  the  cnrelessness  of  transcribers  than  many  other 
remains  of  ancient  literature.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Venice,  1518,  8vo,  hy 
Aldus  ;  but  considerable  parts  of  the  "  Agamemnon"  arid  of  the  "  Choephorie"  are  not 
contained  in  this  edition  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  printed  part  of  the  Ag- 
amemnon is  attached  to  the  Choiphoree,  and  both  are  made  up  into  one  play ;  so  that  thus 
this  edition  contains  six  plays  merely.  RoborteUus,  in  his  edition,  Venice,  1552,  8vo. 
corrected  the  error,  and  separated  the  Agamemnon  from  the  Ch  oSphorae  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  also  published  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the  Greek  "  Life  of  .aSschylus,"  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  first  complete  edition  Of  the  seven  tragedies  is  that  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1557,  4to.  One  of  the  best  among  the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Stanley,  London, 
1663,  fol.,  which  contains  the  scholia,  a  commentary,  and  a  Latin  translation.  This  was 
reprinted  with  some  additions  by  De  Pauw,  Haag,  1745,  2  vols.  4to,  and  again  by  But- 
ler, Cambridge,  1809-1816,  with  additions  from  Stanley's  unpublished  notes,  8  vols.  8vo, 
and  4  vols.  4to.  The  edition  of  Schtltz,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  though  of  very  little  value,  has 
gone  through  three  impfints  (1782-1809).  The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  text  and 
commentary,  the  other  two  the  flragments  of  the  lost  plays  and  the  Greek  scholia.  The 
best  recent  editions  are  those  of  Wellauer,  Lips.,  1823-1830,  3  vols.  8vo,  tho  text  and 
notes  in  two  volumes,  and  the  Lexicon  iBschyleum  in  one  ;  of  W.  Dindorf,  in  the  PoetiE 
Scciitci  Graci,  feprihted  at  Oxlbld,  1832-1841,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  the  last  volume  in  two 
parts ;  of  Scholefield,  Cambridge,  1828,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1851 ;  of  Ahrens,  in  Didot's 
Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1842 ;  and  of  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1852,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  new  edition 
was  commenced,  also,  by  Klausen,  Gotha,  183.?,  8vo,  but  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Only  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephorae  were  published.  The  editions  of  single  plays, 
and  dissertations  upon  them,  or  passages  of  them,  are  almost  innumerable.  The  separ- 
ate plays,  except  the*'  Suppliants"  and  the  "Eumenides,"  have  been  ablj^  edited  in  En- 
gland byBlomfield.  Of  the  separate  editions  of  these  plays  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  that  of  the  "  Eumenides,"  by  K.  O.  MUUer.  There  is  also  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Orestea,"  by  Franz,  Leipzig,  1846,  8yo.  Welcker's  works  in  relation  to 
JEschylus,  and  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  are  also  exceedingly  valuable.  Their  titles 
are ;  Die  ^schylische  Trilogie  Proni^theiu,  Darmstadt,  1824,  8vo ;  Nachtrag  zilr  Trilogies 
Frankfort,  1826;  and  Die  GrUdhischm  Tragoedien,  Bonn,  1840,  8vo.  The  Lexicon  to 
-Eschylus,  by  Linwood,  Lend.,  1843,  reprinted  Lond,,  1847,  will  be  (bund  a  very  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  student. 

'  Biograph.  Diet.  ofSoc.foT  Dig.  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  VEMOO— continued. 

GKEEK  TRAOEDiANs — continued. 

I.  SophSclks  (io(poK\.7js)^  was  bom  at  Golonus,  a  demus  of  Attica,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  Athens,  toward  the  northwest,  five  years  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  495."  He  was  thirty  years  younger,  there- 
fore, than  jEschylus,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripidfes.  His  father's 
name  was  Sophilus  or  Sophlllus,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  noth- 
ing for  certain  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  received  an  education  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens.  To  both  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  GfrBek  education,  music  ahd  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize  of  a  garland.  Of 
the  skin  which  he  had  attained  to  in  music  and  dancing  ih  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemn  festival 
around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set  up  iii  Salamis  to  delebrate  their  vic- 
tory over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  Was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and 
with  lyre  in  hdnd,  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  trophy,  and  sang 
the  songs  of  triumph,  B.C.  480.'  The  statement  of  the  anonymous  biog- 
rapher of  Sophdcles,  that  he  learned  tragedy  ftoin  .lEsChylus,  has  been 
objected  to  on  groUilds  that  are  perfectly  coiiclusive,  if  it  be  understood 
as  meaning  any  direct  and  formal  instruction  ;  but,  from  the  connection 
in  which  the  words  stand,  they  appear  to  express  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  and  obvious  ~ract,  that  Sophocles,  having  received  the  art  iii  the 
form  to  which  it  had  been  advanced  by  .^EsChylus,  made  in  it  other  im- 
provements of  his  own. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place  in  B.C.  468,  under  pecul- 
iarly interesting  circimistances ;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Sophocles, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  ^s- 
chylus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire  genera- 
tion, but  also  from  the  character  of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Apsephion,  the 
archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots  for  their  election, 
when  Cimon,  with  his  nine  colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered 
the  theatre,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar,  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first  prize,  the  seo- 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.;  Donaldson,  JTteatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  81,  seqq.,  6tli  ed. ; 
MiiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  337,  srqq.  '  Clinton,  MaUer,  anfl  others  prefer  B.C.  406. 

3  Atken.,  1.,  p.  20 ;  Vit.  Anon. 
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ond  only  being  awarded  to  jEschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
that,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  left  Athens  in  consequence, 
and  retired  to  Sicily.'  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained 
the  first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  drama  which  Sophocles  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  of  his  first  victory  is  supposed,  from  a  chronolog- 
ical computation  in  Pliny,"  to  have  been  the  Triptolemus,  respecting  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  been  much  disputation.  Welcker,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  very  fully,  supposes  that  the  main  subject  of  the 
drama  was  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  by  Triptolemus. 

The  year  440  B.C.  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet's  life.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  most  probably,  he  brought  out  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone,  a  play  which  gave  the 
Athenians  so  much  satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  political  wis- 
dom it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten  generals,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  in  the  war  against  the  aristocratic  faction  of  Sa- 
mos,  which  lasted  from  the  summer  of  B.C.  440  to  the  spring  of  B.C.  439. 
The  anonymous  biographer  states  that  this  expedition  took  place  seven 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  Sophocles  was  55  years  old 
at  the  time.  From  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  from  the  Trav- 
els of  the  poet  Ion,  it  appears  that  Sophocles  was  engaged  in  bringing  uj 
the  re-enforcements  from  Chios,  and  that,  amid  the  occupations  of  his 
military  command,  he  preserved  his  wonted  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  found 
leisure  to  gratify  his  voluptuous  tastes,  and  to  delight  his  comrades  with 
his  calm  and  pleasant  conversation  at  their  banquets.  From  the  same 
narrative  it  would  seem  that  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  for 
any  military  reputation  ;  he  is  represented  as  good-humoredly  repeating 
the  judgment  of  Pericles  concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  making 
of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army.^ 

The  period  extending  from  the  56th  year  of  his  age  to  his  death  was 
that  of  his  greatest  poetical  activity,  and  to  it  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Antigone,  all  his  extant  dramas.  Respecting  his  personal  history, 
however,  during  this  period  of  thirty-four  years,  we  have  scarcely  any  de- 
tails. The  excitement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  influence  upon  him  than  to  stimulate  his  literary  eflfbrts  by  the  new 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age ;  until  that 
disastrous  period  after  the  Sicihan  expedition,  when  the  reaction  of  un- 
successful war  led  to  anarchy  at  home.  Then  we  find  him,  like  others' 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  Athens,  joining  in  the  desperate  attempt  to 
stay  the  ruin  of  their  country,  by  means  of  an  aristocratic  revolution ; 
although,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
part  which  Sophocles  took  in  this  movement,  he  only  assented  to  it  as  a 
measure  of  public  safety,  and  not  from  arty  love  of  oligarchy.  As  he  was 
then  in  his  83d  year,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.    One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear  as  to  his  political  principles, 

1  PM.  dm.,  8 ;  Marm.  Par.,  S7.  a  H.  N.,  xviil.,  7, 12. 
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Ihat  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  The  patriotic  sentiments 
which  we  still  admire  in  his  poems  were  illustrated  by  his  own  conduct ; 
for,  unlike  Simonides  and  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Plato,  and 
others  of  the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  Sophocles  would 
never  condescend  to  accept  the  patronage  of  monarchs,  or  to  leave  his 
country  in  comphance  with  their  repeated  invitations. 

The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last  years  are  connected 
with  a  well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  fjunily  consisted  of  two  sons, 
lophon,  the  offspring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariston,  his  son  by  Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and  Alston  had  a  son  named 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection.  loph- 
on, who  was,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  his  father's  rightful  heir,  jealous 
of  his  love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that  the  poet  pur- 
posed to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a  large  proportion  of  his  property,  is 
said  to  have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who  seem  to  have 
had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family  affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind 
was  affected  by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  exclaimed,  "  If  I 
am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles  ;"  and  then  he  read  from  his  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  which 
had  been  orily  lately  written,  and  was  not  yet  brought  out,  the  ipagnifi- 
cent  pcerodus  beginning  EWinrov,  JfVc,  rSsBe  x^P'^y  whereupon  the  judges 
at  once  dismissed  the  case,  and  rebuked  Ipphon  for  his  undutiful  conduct.' 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation  was 
referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the  "CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  where  Antigone 
pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers  had  been  in- 
duced to  forgive  their  bad  children. 

Sophocles  died  soon  afterward,  in  B.C.  406,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  All 
the  various  accounts  of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poet- 
ical complexion.  According  to  some  vpriters,  he  was  choked  by  a  grape  ; 
another  writer  related  that,  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Antigone,  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  that,  through  the  weakness  of 
extreme  age,  he  lost  his  breath  and  his  life  together ;  while  others  as- 
cribed his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama,  but  they  approach  as  nearly  as  is  conceivable  to  the  perfect 
ideal  model  of  that  species  of  poetry.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  .(Eschylus  are  essentially  heroic.  The 
latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  distance ; 
the  former  bring  those  same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sympathy  and  self-appUcation.  No  individual  human  being  can 
imagine  himselfin  the  position  of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warn- 
ing from  the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra ;  but  every  one  can,  in 
feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the 
call  of  fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
CEdipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In  .^Eschylus,  the  sufferers 
are  the  victims  of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  but  Sophocles  brings  more 

'  1  FliU.j  An  smi  sit  gerend.  Reap^  3,  p.  775,  B. 
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prominently  into  view  those  faults  of  their  own,  which  foriii  one  element 
of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  in- 
culcating, as  the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  plrosperity  and  adversity,  which 
the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  <r<a(^po«- 
vri\.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to  that  level  to  which  Eurip- 
ides brought  down  the  art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the  spectators,  apart  from 
the  moral  end.  The  difference  between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  he  himself  repiresented  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  Euripides  fexhibited  them  as  they  are.' 

Of  the  dramatiii  changes  introduced  by  SbphoclBs,  the  most  important 
was  the  addition  of  the  TpiTayuvUTTiiy,  oi-  third  actor,  by  which  three  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  appeair  on  the  stage  at  once  and  take  part  in  the 
dialogde,  instead  of  only  two.  This  Change  Vastly  enlarged  the  scope 
t)f  the  dramatic  action,  and  appeared,  indebd,  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sac- 
rificing that  simplicity  and  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  antiquity, 
were  always  held  to  be  most  essential  qualities.  By  the  addition  of  this 
third  actor,  the  chief  person  of  the  drariia  was  brought  under  two  con- 
flicting influBneeSj  by  the  force  of  whieh  both  sides  of  his  character  are 
at  once  displayed ;  as  in  the  scene  where  Antigone  has  to  contend  at  the 
sauiu  time  with  the  weakness  of  Ismeiie  and  the  tyranny  of  Creon. 
Sophocles  also  introduced  some  very  important  modifications  in  the 
choral  parts  of  the  drama.  According  to  Suidas,  he  raised  the  number 
.of  choreutse  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  At  the  same  time,  the  choral  odes, 
which  still  in  .^Eschylus  occupied  a  large  Space  in  the  tragedy,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  lyric  exhibition  of  the  subject  interwoven  with  the  dramatic 
representation.  Were  very  considerably  curtailed.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  the  chorus  is  connected  with  the  general  subject  and  progress  of 
the  drama,  is  different  in  Sophocles.  In  the  dramas  of  .(Eschylus,  the 
chorus  is  a  deeply-interested  party,  oftert  taking  a  decided  and  even  ve- 
hement share  in  the  action,  4nd  gerietally  involved  in  the  catastrophe ;  but 
the  chorus  of  Sophocles  has  more  of  the  charactfej-  of  a  spectator,  mod- 
eratdr^  and  judge,  comparatively  iinparttal,  but  sympathizih^  generally 
with  the  chief  Chai-acter  of  the  play,  while  it  explains  and  harmonizes, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  6f  all  the  actors.  The  chorus  of  Sopho- 
cles is  cited  by  Ajistotie  as  an  example  of  his  definition  bf  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  chorus. 

By  these  changes,  Sophocles  made  the  tragedy  a  irama  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  l"he  interest  aiid  progress  of  the  piede  centred  al- 
most entirely  in  the  actions  ahd  speeches  of  the  persons  oh  the  stage. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  Altei-atioh,  coinbined  with  the  addition 
of  a  third  actor,  jVaS  a  milCh  more  careful  elAboration  of  the  dialogue  ; 
and  the  care  bestowed  ilpon  this  part  of  the  composition  is  one  bf  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whether  we  regard  the 
energy  attd  point  of  the  conversations  which  take  place  upon  the  stage, 
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or  the  vivid  pictures  of  actldtis  occurring  elsewhere,  which  are  drawn  in 
the  speeches  of  the  messengers.  It  iilust  not,  howeVer,  be  ilfiagitied  for 
a  moment  that,  in  bestowing  sb  much  care  upon  the  dialogue,  and  con- 
finihg  the  chotal  parts  within  their  proper  hmits,  Sophocles  was  careless 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  thfe  latter.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appears  as  if  determined  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  coinpensate  in  the 
beauty  of  his  odes  for  what  he  had  taken  away  from  their  length. 

Another  alteration  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps did  not  originate  with  Sophocles,  he  was  the  first  to  convert  into  a 
general  practice.  Was  thfe  abandonment  of  the  trilogistlc  form,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  the  continuity  of  subject  was  concerned.  In  obedience  to  the 
estabhshed  custom  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  Sophocles  appears  gener- 
ally to  have  brought  forward  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama  togeth- 
er; but  the  subjects  of  these  four  plays  Were  entirely  distinct,  and  each 
was  complete  in  itself.  Ainong  the  merely  mechanical  improvements 
introduced  by  Sophoclesj  the  most  important  was  that  of  seene-painting, 
in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  artist  Agathar- 
chuSj  and  improved  upon  the  perspective  painting  which  the  same  artist 
had  previously  executed  for  .iEsthylus. 

The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  130^  of  which,  however, 
according* to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  seventeen  were  spurious.  He 
contended  not  only  With  .lEsChylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Choerilus, 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  Whom  was  his  own  son  lophon ; 
and  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent- 
ly the  second,  but  never  fell  to  the  third. ■•  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving 
his  growing  activity  and  success,  that  of  his  113  dramas  eighty-one  were 
brought  out  in  the  second  of  the  two  periods  into  which  his  career  is  di- 
vided by  the  exhibition  of  the  Antigone,  which  was  his  thirty-second 
play ;'  and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course,  in  thO  judg- 
ment of  the  grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  periods.  By  comparing  the  number  of  his  plays  with  the  sixty-two 
years  over  which  his  career  extended,  and  also  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  the  two  periods,  Miiller  obtains  the  result  that  he  at  first  brought 
out  a  tetralogy  every  three  or  four  years,  bui  afterward  every  two  years, 
at  least ;  and  also  that  in  several  of  the  tetralogies  the  satyric  dramas 
must  have  been  lost,  or  never  existed,  and  that  among  those  113  plays 
there  could  only  have  been,  at  the  most,  twenty-three  satyric  dramas  to 
ninety  tragedies.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  chief  editions,  and  in  Welcker's  Griechischen 
Tragoedien,  Bonn,  1840.  In  addition  to  his  tragedies,  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  written  an  elegy,  pseans,  and  other  poems,  and  a  prose  work  on 
the  chorus  in  opposition  to  Thespis  and  Choerilus. 

The  following  is  most  probably  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
seven  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles  were  brought  out :  1.  Antigone  ;  2. 
Electra ;  3.  Trachiniae  ;  4.  CEdipus  Tyrannus  ;  5.  Ajax ;  6.  Philoctetes ; 
7.  CEdipus  at  Colonus.     The  last  of  these  was  brought  out  after  the  death 

of  the  poet  by  his  grandson,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

»  Fit.  Anon. ;  Said.,  ».  e.  '  Arittoph.  Byz.,  Argum.  ad  Antig. 
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ANCISHT    COMMENTATORS    ON    SOPHOCLES 

In  the  scholia^  the  commentators  are  quoted  by  the  general  title  of  oi  viroiJLVTijfiaTiirrai^ 
or  oi  virojLiiojfLaTLO'afievoi.  Among  those  cited  by  name,  or  to  whom  commentaries  on 
Sophocles  are  ascribed  by  other  authorities,  are  Aristarchus,  Praxiphanes,  Didymus, 
Herodianus,  Horapollon,  Androtion,  and  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  The  question  of 
the  value  of  the  scholia  is  discussed  by  Wunder,  De  Scliol.  in  Soph,  auctoritate,  1838, 4to, 
and  Wolff,  De  Sopkoclis  Scholiorum  I^aur.  Variis  Lectioni^us,  Lips.,  1843,  8vo.i 

EDITIONS    OP    SOPHOCLES. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  that  of  Aldus,  1502, 8vo,  and  there  were  numerous  other  editions 
printed  in  the  16th  century,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1568, 4to, 
and  of  Canterus,  Antwerp,  1579, 12mo,  both  founded  on  the  text  of  Turnebus.  None  of 
the  subsequent  editions  deserve  any  particular  notice,  until  we  come  to  those  of  Bruncli., 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  Strasburg,  1786-1789,  and  in  2  vols.  4to,  Strasburg,  1786  ;  both  editions 
.  containing  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  scholia  and  indices.  The 
text  of  Brunck,  which  was  founded  on  that  of  Aldus,  has  formed  the  foundation  of  all  the 
subsequent  editions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  that  of  Musgrave, 
with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices.  Oxford,  1800,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  Oxford,  1809, 
1810,  3  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Erfurdt,  with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Leipzig,  1802-1825, 
7  vols.  8vo,  completed  by  Heller  and  Doederlein  ;  that  of  Bothe,  who  re-edited  Brunck's 
edition,  but  with  many  rash  changes  in  the  text,  Leipzig,  1606,  2  vols.  8vo,  last  edition, 
1827,  1828 ;  that  of  Hermann,  who  completed  a  new  edition,. which  Erfurdt  commenced, 
but  only  lived  to  publish  the  first  two  volumes,  Leipzig,  1809-1825,  7  vols,  small  8vo ; 
Hermann's  entirely  new  revision  of  Brunck's  edition,  with  additional  notes,  &c.,  Leip- 
zig, 1823-1825,  7  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Schneider,  with  German  notes  atijl  a  Lexicon, 
Weimar,  1823-1830,  10  vols.  12mo ;  the  London  reprint  of  Brunck's  edition,  with  the 
notes  of  Burney  and  Schaefer,  1824,  3  vols.  8vo;  the  edition  of  Elmsley,  with  the  notes 
of  Brunck  and  Schaefer,  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  &c.,  Oxford,  1626,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted 
Leipzig,  1827 ;  that  of  the  text  alone  by  Dindorf,  in  the  Poeta  Scenici  Qraun,  Leipzig, 
1830,  2d  ed.  1847,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1832-1836,  with  the  scholia  and  a  volume  of  notes, 
3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Benloew  and  Ahrens,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1842 ;  that  of 
Mitchell,  Lond.,  1641-2,  2  vols.  Svo ;  and  lastly,  by  far  the  most  useful  editions  for  the 
ordinary  student  are,  that  of  Neue,  Leipzig,  1831,  Svo ;  that  pf  Linwood,  Lond.,  1846, 
"8vo  ;  and  more  particularly  that  of  Wunder,  in  Jacob  and  Host's  Bibliotheca  GrcBca,  con- 
taining the  text,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  introductions,  Gotha  and  Er- 
furdt, 1831-1846,  2  vols.  8vo,  in  7  parts,  and  with  a  supplemental  part  of  emendations  to 
the  Trachinix,  Grima,  1841,  8vo.  The  editions  of  separate  plays  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, exceedingly  numerous.  Among  the  number  the  following  are  deserving  of  espe- 
cial mention:  the  "  Ajax,"  by  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  1835,  2d  ed.,  and  with  English  notes  by 
Pitman,  London,  1830  ;  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus,"  by  Reisig,  Jena,  1820,  and  by  Elmsley, 
London,  1823,  8vo ;  and  the  "  Antigone"  by  Wex,  Leipzig,  1829-31  j  2  vols.  Svo,  and  by 
Boeckh  yith  a  German  version  and  notes,  Berlin,  1843,  Svo.  A  very  useful,  and  learned 
commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in  the  valuable  '*  Lexicon  Sophocleum"  of  EUendt, 
Konigsberg,  1835,  2  vols.  Svo. 

IL  Euripides^  {Eitpnri^rjs)  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Clito,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  horn  at  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his.  parents  had  fled 
from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxess.  Miiller  regards,  however,  the 
account  of  his  having  been  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  as  a  mere  legend,* 
and  other  scholars  also  look  with  suspicion  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
thus  contrived  to  bring  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Athens  into  con- 
nection with  the  most  glorious  day  in  her  annals.*  Thus  it  has  been 
said  that  while  Euripides  then  first  saw  the  light,  ^schylus,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood,  fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  boy  of 

1  SmitJi,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Ibid. 

3  Miiller,  Hist.  Gt.  Lit.^  p.  358.  4  Hartimg,  Eurip.  ResHtut.^  p.  10. 
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fifteen,  led  the  chorus  in  the  festival  'which  celebrated  the  victory.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  he  received  his  name  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Artemisium,  which  took  place  near  the  Euripus,  not  long 
before  he  was  born,  and  in  the  same  year ;  but -Euripides  was  not  a  new 
name,  and  had  already  belonged  to  an  earlier  tragic  writer  mentioned  by 
Suidas.  Some  writers  relate  that  the  parents  of  Euripides  were  in  mean 
circumstances,  and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  an  herb- 
seller,  and  not  a  very  honest  one  either ;'  but  much  weight  can  not  be 
accorded  to  these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was 
respectable.'  We  are  told  that  the  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to 
a  chorus  of  noble  Athenians  at  the  ThargeUan  festival,  an  office  for  which 
nobihty  of  blood  was  requisite.'  We  know,  also,  that  he  was  taught  rhet- 
oric by  Prodicus,  who  was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his  pupils  among  youths 
of  high  rank.*  It  is  said  that  the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned  with  "  sacred 
garlands,"  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  and  we  leam  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and  offered  himself,  when  sev- 
enteen years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted because  of  some  doubt  about  his  age.'  Some  trace  of  his  early 
gymnastic  pursuits  has  been  remarked  in  the  deteiiled  description  of  the 
combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices  in  the  Phoenisste." 

Soon,  however,  abandoning  these  pursuits,  he  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing,' not,  as  we  learn,  without  success ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  veiled  figure  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes  weis  prob- 
ably suggested  by  a  line  in  Euripides'  description  of  the  same  scene.' 
To  philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  and 
energy,  studying  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  under  Prodicus.  We  leam  also  from  Athenaeus  that  he  was 
a  great  book-collector,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  committed  to 
memory  certain  treatises  of  Heraclitus,  which  he  found  hidden  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
Socrates.'  His  intimacy  with  the  latter  is  beyond  a  doubt,  though  we 
must  reject  the  statement  of  Gellius,  that  he  received  instruction  from 
him  in  moral  science,  since  Socrates  was  not  born  till  B.C.  468,  twelve 
years  after  the  birth  of  Euripides.  Traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxago- 
ras have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  both  of  the  extant  plays  and 
of  the  fragments,  and  were  impressed  especially  on  the  lost  tragedy  of 
"Melanippa  the  Wise."" 

Euripides  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but 
the  first  play  which  was  exhibited  in  his  own  name  was  the  Peliades, 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  (B.C.  455).     In  B.C.  441  he  gained, 

1  Aristopk.,  Aehtm.,  454 ;  Thesm.,  387,  456 ;  Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  22.         '  Suid.,  s.  v. 
3  Athm.,  X.,  p.  424,  E.  *  Plat.,  Apol.,  p.  19,  E;  Stallb.  ad  lac. 

«  (Enom.  ap.  Euset.,  Prop.  Evang:,  T.  33 ;  GM.,  it.,  20.  «  v.  1392,  aegij. 

'  7%»n.  Meg.,  Vit.  Eur. ;  Smd.,  t.  v.         °  Iph.  m  Aul.,  1550.         '  Athm.,  i.,  p.  3,  A. 
>°  Orest.,  545,  971 ;  Pars,  ad  loc. ;  Fragm.  Melani^.,  ed.  Wagner,  p.  255. 
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for  the  first  time,  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  exhiWt  plays  until 
B.C.  408,  the  date  of  the  "  Orestes."  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  re?(sons  fqr  which  step 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary  scandal  has  ascribed  it 
to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  witji  Cephisoplioii,  and  the  ridi- 
cule which  was  showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by  the  comic  poets. 
But  the  whole  story  has  been  refuted  by  modern  writers.'  Other  causes 
must,  therefore,  have  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Archelaus,  at 
whose  court  the  highest  honors  awaited  him.  The  attacks  of  Aristopha- 
nes and  others  had  probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  his, philosophical  tenets  were  regarded  with  consid- 
erable suspicion.  He  died  in  Macedonia  in  B.Q.  406.  Most  testimonies 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrhidaeus  and  Cra- 
teuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  Athenians  sent  to  ask  for  his  remains,  but 
Archelaus  refused  to  give  theni  up,  and  buried  them  in  M?i<?edonia  with 
great  honor.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for  hf^  death  is  ^aid  to  have  been 
so  great,  that,  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play,  he  made  his  actors 
appear  uncrowned.  The  statue  of  Euripides  in  the  theatre  at  Athens  is 
mentiojned  by  Pausanias.  The  admiration  felt  for  him  by  foreigners,  even 
in  his  lifetime,  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  patrpnage  qf  Archelaus, 
but  also  by  what  Plutarch  records,  that  many  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
in  Sicily  regained  their  liberty  by  reciting  his  verses  to  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Caunians,  on  one  occasion,  having  at  first  refused  to  admit  into 
their  harbor  an  Athenian  ship  pursued  by  pir^tesi,  allQwed  it  to  put  in  when 
they  found  that  some  of  the  crew  could  repeaj  fragments  of  his  poema.' 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Athe- 
naeus  and  others  of  the  profligacy  of  Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation.^  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
better  foundation  for  that  other  charge,  which.has  been  brought  against 
him,  of  hatred  to  the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  have  been  oocasioned 
by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  but,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  this  tale 
does  not  deserve  credit.  Euripides,  like  his  master  Anaxagoras,  was  a 
man  of  serioius  temper  and  averse  to  mirth,*  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  charge  probably  griginated.  It  is  certain  that  the  poet 
wl^o  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Aleesr 
tis,  was  not  blind  to  the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  woman.  With  respect  to  the  world  and  the  Deity, 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  not  unmixed  ap- 
parently with  pantheistic  views."  To  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some 
have  done,  is  un4oubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  look  in  vain  in  bis  plays  for  the  high  faith  of  .^schylus ;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  adm.it  t^at  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  popular  religious  system  around  him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into 
it.    lie  frequently,  also,  altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  ancient 

1  Hof'tung,  p.  165,  seqq.  '  Sltfith,  I.  c. 

'  Athm.,  xiii.,  p.  S57,  E;  y.  603,  E.        *  Gell.,  xv.,  20 ;  compare  JEl.,  T.  H.,  vUi.,  13. 

•  Vaick.  Dialr.,/s.  i,  tft^-!,  Hiirtm^  H''- 
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legends.  Thus,  in  Ijjie  '.'  Oiestes,"  Menelaus  eomes  before  us  as  a  selfish 
coward ;  in  the  "  Helena,"  the  notion  of  Stesichorus  is  adopted  that  the 
heroine  was  never  carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  eVSai^oj" 
of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans-  fought.' 

"With  Euripides  tragedy  is  brought' down  into  the  sphere  of  every-day 
life.  Men  are  represented,  according  to  the  remark  of  Sophocles,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  arp.  Under  the  names  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
the  characters  of  his  own  times  are  set  before  us ;  it  is  not  Iphigenia,  or 
Medea,  or  Alcestis,  that  ^s  speaking,  but  a  daughter,  a  mother,  or  a  wife.' 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perl^aps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion, 
and  for  those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides  espe- 
cially excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account,  in  a  great  measure,  foi 
the  preference  given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as 
for  the  admiration  felt  for  him  by  Menaiider  and  Philemon,  and  other 
poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  art- 
istically speaking,  are  his  ponstant  employment  of  the  "  Deus  ex  machi- 
na;"  the  disconnection  of  his  choral  o4es  from  t^e  subject  of  the  play; 
the  extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  his  prologues  ;  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  frigid  yva/icu  and  of  philosophical  disquisitions, 
making  Medea  tedk  like  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba  like  a  free-thinker,  'and 
aiming  rather  at  subtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  characters  to  the  level  of  common  life, 
he  adopted  also  in  his  style  the  « very-day  mode  of  speaking,  and  Aristotle 
commends  him  as  having  been  the  first  to  produce  an  effect  by  the  skill- 
ful employment  of  words  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men,  peculiarly 
fitted,  it  may  be  observed,  for  the  expression  of  the  gentler  and  more  ten- 
der/eelings.  Euripides  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tiUan,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  Forum ;'  while  Cicero  so  admired  him 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  hand  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Medea"  at  tlje 
time  of  his  murder.* 

According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in  all,  75  plays ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  92.  Of  these,  18  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  "Rhesus,"  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  defended  by  Vater  and  Hartung,  while 
Valckenaer,  Hermann,  and  Miiller  have,  on  good  grounds,  pronounced  it 
spurious.  To  what  author,  however,  or  to  what  period  it  should  be  as- 
signed, is  a  disputed  point.'  A  list  is  here  subjoined"  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable  :  1.  Alcestis,  B.C. 
438.  This  play  vfas  brought  out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood, 
therefore,  in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which,  indeed,  it  bears,  in 
some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  Hercu- 
les in  his  cups.  2.  Medea,  B.C.  431.  3.  Hippolytus  Coranifer,  B.C.  428, 
gained  the  first  prize.    4.  Hecuba.    Exhibited  before  B.C.  423.    6.  Her- 

1  Compare  Herod.,  ii.,  112,  seqq.  '  Keble,  Prachct.  Acad.,  p.'596. 

3  Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  8 ;  Quint.,  Inst.  Or.,  x.,  1.       *  Ptol.  Heplust.,  v.,  5. 
»  Valck.,  Diatr.,  9, 10 ;  Herm.,  Vt  Rheso  trag.,  Ojtute.,  vol.  iii. ;  Miiller,  Hist.  Or.  Lit., 
p.  380,  note. 
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adida,  about  B.C.  42(1.  6.  Supplices,  about  B.C.  431.  7.  Ion,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  8.  Hercules  Furens,  of  Uncertain  date.  9.  Andromache,  about 
B.C.  420-417.  10.  Troades,  B.C.  415.  11.  Electra,  about  B.C.  415-413. 
12.  Helena,  B.C.  412.  13.  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri,  of  uncertain  date. 
14.  Orestes,  B.C.  408.  15.  Phcenissa,  of  uncertain  date.  IG.BaCcha. 
This  play  was  apparently  written  for  representation  in  Macedonia,  and 
therefore  at"  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripides.  17.  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis.  This  play,  together  with  the  Bacchae  and  the  Alcmaeon,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the  younger  Euripides. 
18.  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date.  It  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  speci- 
men of  the  Greek  satyric  drama. 

Besides  the  pidys,  there  are  extant  five  letters,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious.  They  are  generally  append- 
ed to  the  editions  of  the  entire  plays,  and  are  also  given  in  the  Collection 
of  Greek  letters  by  Aldus  and  others.  Three  of  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  King  Archelaus,  an^  the  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephisp- 
phon  respectively.  Among  those  who  deny  their  authenticity  may  be 
named  Bentley.     Barnes  declares  in  their  favor !    - 

EDITIONS    OF    EURIPIDES. 

The  J^dUiaPrinceps  of  Euripides  contains  the  ]\Iedea,  Hippolytus,  Alcestis,  and  Androm" 
ache,  in  capital  letters.  It  is  without  date  or  printer's  name,  but  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  to  have  been  edited  by  J.  Lascaris,  and  printed  by  De  Alopa,  at  Florence,  to- 
ward-the  end  of  the  15th  century.  In  1503,  an  edition  was  published  by  Aldus,  at  Ven- 
ice; it  contains  18  plays,  including  the  "Rhesus,"  and  omitting  the  "Electra."  An- 
other, published  at  Heidelberg  In  1697,  contained  the  Latin  version  of  JEmilins  Portus, 
and  a  fVagment  of  the  Danae,  for  the  first  time,  from  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Palatine 
library.  Another  was  published  by  P.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1602.  In  that  of  Barnes,  Cam- 
bridge, 1694,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  Barnes  as  an  editor,  muc)l  was  done  toward  the 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  text.  It  contains  also  many  fragments,  and  'the  Spuri- 
ous letters.  ,  Other  editions  are  that  x)f  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778,  4  vols.  4to ;  of  Beck, 
Leipzig,  1778-88,  3  vols.  8vo ;  of  Matthise,  Leipzig,  1813-1829,  9  vols.  8vo ;  a  variorum 
edition,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1631,  9  vols.  8voi.the  edition  ^f- Dindorf,  the  text 
merely,  contained  in  his  Poette  Scenici  Grisci,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1832-40,  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  commentary ;  that  of  Pflugk,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graca  of  Jacobs  and  Rost,  Lips., 
1829,  &c.,  continued  after  Pflugk's  death  by  Klotz,  still  In  a, course  of  publication ;  and 
that  of  Fix,  in  Didot's  BibUotluca,  Paris,  1840.  Tie  fVagments  have  been  edited  in  a 
separate  form  by  Wagner,  Wratislaw,  1844,  reprinted  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca.  Of  separ- 
ate plays  there  have  been  numerous  editions ;  but  ^e  most  important  and  valuable  are 
those  by  Porson,  Elmsley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  and  Hermann.  Person  edited  four  plays, 
the  Hecuba,  Orestes^  Pkcmissa,  and  Medea,  with  critical  notes,  and  valuable  prefatory 
matter.  His  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,- under  the  supervision  of  Schaefer.  Elm- 
sley edited  the  Media,  HerqclidaB,ani  Bacchce;  Valckenaer  edited  the  PhoBnisstB  and  Hip- 
polytus ;.  Monk,  the  Alcestis  and  Hippolytus  ;  and  Hermann,  the  Hecuba,  PhosnisscB,  He- 
lena,  Andromache,  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri,  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  Cyclops,  and  the  Ores- 
tes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD  —  continuffli. 

THE     OTHER     TRAGIC     POETS.* 

I.  We  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing,  as  specimens 
of  Greek  tragedy,  master-pieces  by  those  poets  whom  their  contempora- 
ries and  all  antiquity  unanimously  regarded  as  the  heroes  of  the  tragic 
stage,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  the  names  which  contin- 
ually recur  whenever  the  ancients  speak  of  the  height  which  tragic  poet- 
ry attained  at  Athens ;  the  state  itself  distinguished  them  by  founding 
institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  their  works  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  interpolated  at  the  caprice 
of  the  actors.  According  to  a  law  proposed  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  were  kept  in 
the  archives  at  Athens,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  (ypa/i- 
luLTcbs  T^s  v6\eais)  to  see  that  the  actors  delivered  this  text  only." 

II.  Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragic  vnriters  must  be  regarded 
as,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  as  they  main- 
tEiined  their  places  on  the  stage  beside  them,  and  not  unfrequently  gained 
the  tragic  prize  in  competition  with  them.  Yet,  though  their  separate 
productions  may  have  been  in  part  happy  enough  to  merit  most  fuUy  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  the  general  character  of  these  poets  must  have 
been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of  genius  by  which  the 
great  tragic  poets  were  distinguished.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  their 
works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater  attention,  and  have  been 
read  more  frequently  in  later  times. 

III.  Neopheon  (Neii^piuy)  or  Neophon  {Neotpuy),  of  Sicyon,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  poets,  and  is  placed  by  Clin- 
ton before  the  age  of  Euripides.  In  the  scholia  to  the  "  Medea"  of  the 
latter,  we  have  two  fragments  of  a  play  viTitten  on  the  same  subject  by 
Neophron,  one  of  four  lines  at  verse  668,  and  another  of  five  lines  at 
verse  1354.  Besides  these,  we  have  fifteen  lines  quoted  by  Stobseus 
from  the  same  tragedy.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  120  tragedies,  that 
the  "Medea"  of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the  7raiBo7ai7<(r,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  slaves  by  torture.  In  one  particular,  namely,  that  the  "  Medea" 
of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  Suidas  is  confirmed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  when  the  former  adds  that  Neophron  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  Callisthenes,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  violates  chronology,  and  evidently  confounds  Neophron  with  a 
later  tragedian  named  Nearchus.'  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Neophron  already  mentioned,  Euripides  may  have  borrowed  his 

1  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  381.  '  Plut.,  Tit.  Decern  Oral.,  p.  841 ,  seqq. 

3  Elms,  ad  Eurip.f  Med.,  p.  68 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  134. 
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plot  and  characters  from  him,  but  certainly  not  his  style.'  The  frag- 
ments are  given  in  Wagner's  collection,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grasca. 

IV.  Ion  (.•Imi'),  of  Chios,  was  one  of  the  five  Athenian  tragic  poets  of 
the  canon.  He  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  ^schylus  and  Cimon,  and 
in  the  fragments  of  his  viritings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day  as  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  very  comprehensive  writer,  and,  what 
was  very  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  a  prose  author  as  well  as  a  poet. 
He  wrote  a  history,  entitled  Xfou  Kriais,  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  private  life 
of  distinguished  individuals.  This  work  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
avyypaipi],  which  is  quoted  by  Pausanias.^  Another  prose  work  was  en- 
titled KoapjiXoymSs,  identical  probably  with  the  philosophical  work  named 
rpiay/iis  (or  rpiaynol),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  consti- 
tution of  things  according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  some  ancient 
writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  work,  entitled  forojuy^/iOTo,  seems 
to  have'  contained  either  an  account  of  his  own  travels,  or  of  the  visits 
of  great  men  to  Chios.' 

Ion  did  not  come  forward  as  a  tragedian  until  B.C.  452,  after  the  death 
of  iEschyliis,  whose  place,,  it  seems,  he  expected  to  fill  on  the  stage.  The 
materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  Homer;  they 
may  have  been  connected  iii  trilogies  like  those  of  .^Eschylus  ;  the  few  re- 
mains, however,  hardly  allow  us  to  trace  the  connection  of  these  trilog- 
ical  compositions.  He  is  mentioned  as  third  in' competition  with  Eurip- 
ides and  lophon  in  01.  87, 4  (B.C.  429-i28) ;  and  he  died  before  B.C.  419, 
as  appears  from  the  "  Peace"  of  Aristophanes,*  which  was  brought  out  in 
that  year.  Only  one  victory  of  Ion's  is  mentioned,  on  which  occasion,  it 
is  said,  having  gained  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  prizes  at  the  same  tiine, 
he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a  pitcher  of  Chian  wine.^  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty,  and  forty.  We  have 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  eleven.  Longinus  describes  the  style 
of  Ion's  tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  refinements  and  want  of  boldness, 
and  he  adds  an  expression,  which  shows  the  distance  that  there  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  the  best  of 
their  rivals,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  compare  the  value  of  the 
"  CEdipus"  with  that  of  all  the  tragedies  of  Ion  taken  together.  Never- 
theless, he  was  greatly  admired,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  a  sort  of  ele- 
gant wit.  There  are  some  beautiful  passages  in  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  tragedies.  Commentaries  were  written  upon  him  by  Arcesilaus, 
Batton  of  Sinope,  Didymus,  Epigenes,  and  even  by  Aiistarchus.  Besides 
his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  that  Ion  also 
wrote  lyric  poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  paeans,  hymns,  scolia,  and  elegies. 
Respecting  his  comedies  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion between  comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  the  grammarians  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  so  universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  the 

'  Elms.,  I.  c. ;  Siriith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  2  Pausan.,  vii.,  4,  8. 

'  Bentlej/,  Ep.  ad  Mill.  :  Opusc,  p.  494,  se??.,  ed.  Lips.  *  Aristopll.,  Pax,  830. 

*  Srhnl.  a\1  Aristoptt.,  I.  c. ;  Atben.,  i.,  p.  3,  F. 
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probability  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  scholiast's  statement.  Of  his  ele- 
gies we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Greek  Anthology,'  which  are 
given  also  in  the  collections  of  Schneidewin  and  Bergk.  The  fragments 
of  Ion  have  been  published,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  &c.,  by  Nieber- 
ding,  Lips.,  1836,  and  Kopke,  BeroL,  1836.  They  are  contained  also  in 
Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

Y.  AkistXkchus  ('ApiffTapxos),  of  Tegea,  was  contemporary  with  Eu- 
ripides, and  flourished  about  454  B.C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred. 
Out  of  seventy  tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained  the  prize." 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works  except  a  few  lines,'  and  the  titles  of  three 
of  his  plays,  namely,  the  "Ao-KMiiru^s,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  and 
named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  illness  ;  the  'A^iA- 
Aeiir,  which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  ;*  and  the  TdvTahjis.^  The  frag- 
ments are  contaihed  in  Wagner's  Fragmi  Trag.  Grac. 

VI.  AcH^us  ("Axauis),  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea,  was  bom  B.C.  484,  the 
year  in  which  .lEschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.C.  447,  he  contended  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  accord- 
ing to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  the 
prize  once.  The  fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mythology, 
and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and  obscure."  Still,  in  the  satyr- 
ical  drama,  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit,  for  in  this  depart- 
ment some  ancient  critics  thought  him  inferior  only  to  .lEschylus.'  The 
titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas  and  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still 
known.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and 
edited  byUrlichs,  Bonn,  1834,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner's  Ffagm. 
Trag.  Grac.  This  Achaeus-  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  tragic 
writer  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Phavorinus,  wrote  ten,  but,  according  to  Eudocia,  fourteen,  tragedies.^ 

VII.  Cakcinds  {KapKlvos),  of  Athens,  was  a  veiy  skiilful  scenic  dancer,' 
and  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes.'"  His  dramas,  of  which 
no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at  an  early 
day.  Another  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name  appears  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse." 
The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Carcinus  probably  all  belong  to  the  younger  one.  Suidas  attributes  to 
him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  nine  only, 
and  some  fragments  of  uncertain  dramas.  His  style  is  said  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  marked  by  studied  obscurity ;  though  in 
the  fragments  extant  we  can  scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity, 
and  their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Euripides.'"  The  frag- 
ments of  the  younger  Carcinus  are  given  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

1  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v.-  "  Suut.t  s.  v. ;  Eusei.,  Ckron.  Armen. 

=  Stoi.,  tit.  63,  i  9 ;  tit.  120, 1)  2 ;  Athm.,  xiii.,  p.  612,  F.      *  Festus,  s.  v.prolato  are. 
5  Stoh.,  ii.,  1,  M.  "  Athm.,  *.,  p.  451,  C.  '  t)U>g.  Laert.,  ii.,  133. 

8  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Athm.,  i.,  p.  22. 

"  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1263;  Paj:,  T94.  n  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  7. 

'2  Meineka,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  GrtEc,  p.  505,  spjjq.  ;  Smith.  Diet.  Biogr.,  .i.  v. 
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VIII.  AoATHON  {'AyiBav)  was  born  about  B.C.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  Athenian  family.  He  was  contemporary  with  Soc- 
rates and  Alcibiades,  and  the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance.  Among 
these  was  his  friend  Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person,  and  his  various  accomplishments.'  He  gained  his 
iirst  victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  B.C.  416,  when  he  was  a  little  above 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  honor  of  which  Plato  represents  the  symposium 
or  banquet  to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his 
dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Agathon's  house,  and  among  the 
interlocutors  are  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  Diotima,  and  Al- 
cibiades. Plato  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the 
tragic  contest  in  which  Agathon  was  victorious."  When  Agathon  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  (B.C.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,^  where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  generedly  supposed  to  have  died  about  B.C.  400,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.* 

The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  considerable,  but  his  compositions 
were  more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments,  than  force, 
vigor,  or  subUmity.  They  abounded  in  antithesis  and  metaphor,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gorgias  the  philosopher. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  rep- 
resented by  Aristophanes  as  affected  and  effeminate,  corresponding  with 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner.'  In  another  play,  however,  acted 
five  years  afterward,  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  In  some  respects  Agathon  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  decline  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,'  who  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts,  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  which  were,  therefore,  called  iii0i\ifm,  or  intercalary,  as 
being  merely  lyrical  or  musiceil  interludes.  Agathon  also  wrote  pieces, 
the  story  and  characters  of  which  were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One 
of  these  was  called  the  "  Flower"  {"Ai/dos) ;'  its  subject-matter  was  nei- 
ther mythical  nor  historical,  and  therefore  probably  neither  seriously  af- 
fecting nor  terrible.  We  can  not  but  regret  the  loss  of  this  work,  which 
must  have  been  both  amusing  and  original.  The  titles  of  only  four  of  his 
tragedies  are  known  with  certainty  ;  they  are  the  "  Thyestes,"  the  "  Tel- 
ephus,"  the  "  Aerope,"  and  the  "  Alcmaeon."  A  fifth,  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  opinion  that  Agathon  also  wrote 
comedies  has  been  refuted  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epis- 
tles of  Euripides,^  The  fragments  of  Agathon  are  given  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Grac, 

IX.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a  great  influx  of  poets, 
which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a  great  advance  had  taken  place  in 

1  Plat.,  Protag,,  p,  156,  B.  '  Athen,  y„  p.  217,  A.  =  Xlian,  Y.  H.,  xiij.,  4. 

^  Bode^  GiEck.  d.  Dram.  Dichtk,,  i..,  p.  553^  '  Aristoph.,  Tltesmoph.,  p.  191. 

«  Ariatot.,  Post.,  IS,  I)  28,  '  Ibid.,  9,  «  7. 

8  Ritschl,  Comment,  di  Agathorm  Kita,  &c.,  Halis,  JgSJ9,  8vo  ;  Smitlt,  a.  v. 
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the  art  of  tragic  poetry.'  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of  tragedy- 
making  babblers,  more  garrulous  by  a  good  deal  than  Euripides.  He  calls 
their  poems  muses'  groves  for  swallows,  comparing  their  trifling  and  in- 
significant attempts  at  polite  literature  with  the  chirping  of  birds.  Hap- 
pily these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied  with  presenting  themselves 
once  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets.  There  was  such  a  taste  for  the 
composition  of  tragedies,  that  we  find,  among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
stage,  men  of  the  most  different  pursuits  and  dispositions ;  such  as  Cbitias, 
the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  Dionysitjs  the  elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  who  often  came  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  tragic 
prize,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  crown  once  before  he  died. 
Such  men  were  fond  of  availing  themselves  of  tragedy,  in  the  same  way 
that  Euripides  did,  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  public,  in  a  less 
suspicious  manner,  their  speculations  on  the  political  and  social  interests 
of  their  auditors.  In  the  drama  Ccilled  Sisyphus  (whioh  is,  perhaps, more 
rightly  ascribed  to  Critias  than  to  Euripides),  there  was  a  development 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
poUtical  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding the  fear  of  the  gods ;  and  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a  drama 
against  Plato's  theory  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a  tragedy,  but  had 
rather  the  character  of  a  comedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Plato  also 
composed  a  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he  committed  to  the 
flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic  poetry  was  not  his 
vocation." 

X.  The  families  of  the  great  poets  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  continue  the  tragic  art  after  their  death.  As  the  great  poets  not  only 
felt  themselves  called  upon  by  their  own  taste  to  devote  themselves  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teach  the  chorus  year  after 
year,  but  really  practiced  this  art  as  an  ostensible  profession,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  this,  hke  other  employments  and  trades,  was  transmitted 
by  a  regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons.  iEschylus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished  through  several  gen- 
erations. His  son  Edphosion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  sometimes 
brought  out  plays  of  his  father's  which  had  not  been  represented  before, 
sometimes  pieces  of  his  own,  and  he  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tragic 
prize  in  competition  with  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Similarly,  .iEs- 
chylus'  nephew,  Philocles,  gained  the  prize  against  the  "King  CEdipus" 
of  Sophocles,  a  piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  times,  is  not  to  he 
surpassed.  Philocles  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  his  uncle's  manner. 
MoKsiMDs,  the  son  of  Philocles,  seems  to  have  done  but  little  honor  to  the 
family ;  but,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  .iEschyleans  gained  new- 
lustre  from  AsTYDAMAs,  who  brought  out  240  pieces,  and  gained  fifteen 
victories.  From  these  numbers  we  see  that  Astydamas  in  his  time  sup- 
plied the  Athenian  pubUc  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every  year  at  the 
Lenaea  and  great  Dionysia,  and  that,  on  an  average,  he  gained  the  prize 
once  every  four  contests.^ 

XI.  With  regard  to  the  family  of  Sophocles,  Iofhon  was  an  active  and 
1  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  384.  a  MilUiT,  I.  c.  '  Id.  ib. 
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popular  tragedian  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  Aristophanes  considers  him 
as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two  great 
poets.  We  do  not  know,  however,  in  what  manner  a  -later  age  answered 
the  comedian's  doubtful  question,  whether  lophon  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  by  himself,  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  father's 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  later,  the  younger  Sophocles,  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  came  forward,  at  first  with  the  legacy  of  un- 
published dramas  which  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  and  soon  after  with 
plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize,  according  to  one  statement, 
twelve  times,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  the  da> 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  rival  of  the  jEschylean  Asty- 
damas.  He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  until  B.C.  396.  He 
had  previously,  in. B.C.  401,  brought  out  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus"  of  his 
grandfather,  followed  very  probably  by  other  plays  of  the  latter.' 

XII.  A  younger  Euripides  also  gained  some  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  other  two  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  his  father  as  Euphorion  to  ^Eschylus,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles  to  his  grandfather ;  he  first  brought  out  plays  by  his  distin- 
guished parent,  and  then  tried  the  success  of  his  own  productions.  Sui- 
das  mentions  also  a  nephew  of  the  great  poet  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  authorship  of  three  plays,  "  Medea,"  "  Orestes,"  and 
"  Polyxena,"  and  who,  he  tells  us,  gained  a  prize  with  one  of  his  uncle's 
tragedies,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
son  and  the  nephew  have  been  confounded  by  him. 

XIII.  By  the  side  of  these  successors  of  the  great  tragedians  others 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  them  we  may  see  more 
distinct  traces  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  others.  In  them  tragic  poetry  appears  no  longer 
as  independent,  and  as  following  its  own  object  and  its  own  laws,  but  as 
subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in  other  branches  of 
literature.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  time  had  an  especial 
influence  on  the  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

XIV.  How  much  Ch^remon  (Xoip^iuay),  who  flourished  about  B.C.  380, 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear  from 
all  that  is  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyrambic  poets  were 
continually  making  sadden  transitions  in  their  songs  from  one  species  of 
tones  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  sacrificed  the  unity  of  character  to  a 
striving  after  metrical  variety  of  expression.  But  nobody  went  farther 
than  Chaeremon  in  this,  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  he  mixed  up  all  kinds 
of  metres  in  his  Kevravpos,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  most  extraordi- 
nary compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions were  rich  in  descriptions,  which  did  not,  like  those  of  the  old 
tragedians,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and  contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
the  condition,  the  relations,  the  deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  sprung  altogether  from  a  fondness  for  delineating  subjects  which 
produce  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  senses.  No  tragedian  could  be  com- 
pared  with  Chaeremon  in  the  number  of  his  charming  pictures  of  female 

I  3f jij^jr,  p.  387.  ~ 
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beauty,  in  which  the  serious  muse  of  the  great  tragedians  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  retiring ;  the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the 
multifarious  perfumes  and  colors  of  flowers,  in  the  description  of  which 
he  luxuriates.  With  this  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  tragedy  ceases 
to  be  a  drama,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  causes  and  developments  of  actions,  and  on  manifestations 
of  the  wiE  of  man.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  calls  this  Chseremon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dithyrambic  poet  Licymnius,  poets  to  he  read  {kvayvaari- 
KoC),  and  says  of  the  former,  in  particular,  that  he  is  exact,  that  is,  careful 
and  accurate  in  detail,  like  a  professed  writer,  whose  sole  object  is  the 
satisfaction  of  his  readers.'  The  fragments  of  Chseremon  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bartsch,  Mogunt.,  1843,  4to,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Grcec. 

XV.  But  this  later  tragedy  was  still  more  powerfully  affected  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time,  that  is,  the  art  of  speaking  as  taught  in  the  school. 
Dramatic  poetry  and  oratory  were  so  near  one  another  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  they  often  seem  to  join  hands  over  the  gap  which  separates 
poetry  from  prose.  The  object  of  oratory  is  to  determine  by  means  of 
argument  the  convictions  and  the  will  of  other  men ;  but  dramatic  poetry 
leaves  the  actions  of  the  persons  represented  to  be  determined  by  the 
development  of  their  own  views  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  Athenians  were  so  habituated  to  hear  long  public  speeches 
in  their  courts  and  assemblies,  and  had  such  a  passion  for  them,  that  their 
tragedy,  even  in  its  better  days,  admitted  a  gieater  proportion  of  speeches 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  question  than  w^ould  have  been  the  case  had  their 
public  hfe  taken  another  direction.  But,  in  process  of  time,  this  element 
was  continually  gaining  upon  the  others,  and  soon  transcended  its  proper 
limits,  as  we  see  even  in  Euripides,  and  stdl  more  in  his  successors. 
The  excess  consists  in  this,  that  the  speeches,  which  in  a  drama  should 
only  serve  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  thoughts  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  actors,  and  of  influencing  their  convictions  and  resolves,  became,  on 
their  own  account,  the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations 
and  all  the  labor  of  the  poet  were  directed  toward  aflFording  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  object  of  real 
life  was,  naturally  enough,  wanting  to  this  stage-oratory,  and  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  poet  alone  how  he  should  put  the  point  of  dispute,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  theatrical  rhetoric  would,  in  most  cases,  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  more  Eirtificial  forms,  which,  in  practical  life,  were  thrown 
ziside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  the  scholastic  oratory 
of  the  sophists  than  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  which,  possessed 
by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the  trammels  of  a 
scholastic  art.' 

XVI.  Theodeotes  (06oSe'KTr)s),'  of  Phaselis,  the  chief  specimen  of  this 
Class  of  writers,  flourished  about  B.C.  356,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Rhetoric  was  his  chief  study,  edthough  he  also  applied  himself  to 
philosophy.     He  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  Isocrates,*  another  of  whom, 

'  Muller,  Bist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  387  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 

'  MUUcr,  Hist.  Gr.  hit.,  p.  388.  '  Id.  ib.         «  Pseudo-Plut.,  Vil.  hocr.,  10,  p.  837,  D. 
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a  son  of  Aphareus,  also  left  the  rhetorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage. 
Theodectes  never  gave  up  his  original  pursuits,  but  came  forward  both 
as  an  orator  and  tragedian.  At  the  splendid  funeral  /east  which  the  Ca- 
rian  queen,  Artemisia,  instituted  in  honor  of  Mausolus,'  the  husband  whom 
she  mourned  for  so  ostentatiously,  Theodectes,  in  competition  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  other  orators,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  and  at 
the  same  time  produced  a  tragedy,  the  Mausolus,  the  materials  for  which 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  mythical  traditions  or  early  history  of 
Caria,  but  which  had  also  in  view,  of  course,  the  exaltation  of  the  prince 
of  the  same  name  just  deceased.  In  the  competition  of  oratory,  on  this 
occasion,  Theodectes  was  defeated  by  Theopompus ;  but  his  tragedy 
gained  the  prize,  and  was  extant  down  to  the  time  of  Gellius.'  Theo- 
dectes, indeed,  had  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  age  in  his  tragedies,  that  he 
obtained  eight  victories  in  thirteen  contests.  Aristotle,  who  was  his 
friend,  and,  according  to  some,  his  teacher  also,  made  use  of  his  trsige- 
dies  as  furnishing  him  with  examples  of  rhetoric.  For  excellence  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  indeed,  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
Theodectes  appears  to  have  possessed  the  highest  qualifications.  Dio- 
nysius  places  him  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head  of  the  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric'  Some  even  appear  to  have  behoved  the  "  Rhetoric"  of  Aris- 
totle to  be  the  work  of  Theodectes ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error.* 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— cmtouerf. 

GEEEK     COMEDY. 

I.  Comedy  (Ka);ui)j8i'ii)  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festivals  of  Bacchus.' 
It  originated,  as  Aristotle'  remarks,  with  those  who  led  off  the  phalUo 
songs  of  the  comus  (xufios)  or  band  of  revellers,  who,  at  the  vintage  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and 
merriment  which  were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by  pa- 
rading about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons,  singing  a  wild,  jovial  song 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were  conunonly 
interspersed  with  or  followed  by  petulant,  extemporaneous  witticisms, 
with  which  the  revellers  assaUed  the  by-standers.  This  origin  of  comedy 
is  indicated  by  the  name  ku/i^S/o,  which  undoubtedly  means  "  the  song 
of  the  Comus"  (Kdfiov  cpS'fi).  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs,  and  from  the  language  of 
Demosthenes,'  in  whom  we  find  mentioned  together  i  ku/ws  koI  oi  Ka/jufhr 
Soi."  Other  derivations  of  the  name  were,  however,  given  even  in  an- 
tiquity.   The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be  connected  with  the  word 

1  Suid.,  s.  V. ;  Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  18.  2  Gell.,  I.  c. 

3  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Verb.,  2 ;  Devi  die.  in  Dem,,  48. 

*  Quintil.,  ii.,  15,  10;  Spalding,  ad  loc. ;  Smith,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  '  Poet.,  4.  '  c.  Mid.,  p.  517. 

"  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  U.,  p.  4  (  Dor.,  iv.,  7, 1. 
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K^i/tri,  "  a  village,"  and  to  mean  "  village-song,"  appeeiled  to  the  name  as 
an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  origin- 
ators of-Comedy  over  that  of  the  Athenians.'  This  derivation  was  also 
adopted  by  several  of  the  old  grammarians,  and  has  the  sanction  of  Bent- 
ley,  W.  Schneider,  and  even  of  Bernhardy.' 

II.  It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  first  assumed  any  thing 
of  a  regular  shape.  The  Megarians,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
Sicily,  claimed  to  be  considered  its  originators,  as  we  have  just  remarked ; 
and  so  far  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is  concerned,  the  claim  of  the  former 
appears  well  founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse  humor,' 
and  their  democratical  constitution,  which  was  established  at  an  early 
period,  favored  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  aristocratical  states,  the  mimetic  impulse,  as  connected 
with  the  laughable  or  the  absurd,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a 
less  unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation. 

III.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  first  attempts  at  comedy,  according  to 
the  almost  unanimous  accounts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria,  an  At- 
tic demus,  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris.'  Icaria  was 
the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Attica,'  and  comus  proces- 
sions must  undoubtedly  have  been  known  there  long  before  the  time  of 
Susarion.  From  the  jests  and  railleries  directed  by  the  Bacchic  comus, 
as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  by-standers,  or  any  others  whom  they  se- 
lected, arose  the  proverb  to  ^J  a/id^ris.' 

IV.  It  was  B.C.  578  that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy,  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attained  among  the  Megarians.'  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  decide  in  what  his  improvements  consisted.  Of 
course  there  were  no  actors  besides  the  chorus  or  comus ;  whatever 
there  was  of  drsima  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  actor  separate  from  the  chorus  was  an  improvement  not 
yet  made  in  the  drama.  According  to  one  grammarian,  he  was  the  first 
who  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  language  for  comedy.'  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  the  comedies  of  Susarion  were  vmtten.  Bent- 
ley  has  shown  that  the  contrary  is  probably  true.  He  no  doubt  merely 
substituted  for  the  more  ancient  improvisations  of  the  chorus  and  its 
leader,  premeditated  compositions,  though  still  of  the  same  general  kind. 
There  would  also  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  poetical  contest,  for 
we  learn  that  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet  was  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.'  It  was  also  the  practice  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  co- 
mus to  smear  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  either  to  prevent  their  features 
firom  being  recognized,  or  to  give  themselves  a  more  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Hence  comedy  came  to  be  called  Tpvy<i>Sia,  or  "  lees-song,"  though 
others  connected  the  name  with  the  circumstance  of  a  jar  of  new  wine 

'  Aristot.,  Port.,  3.  '  Grundriss  der  Griech.  LU.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  892. 

3  Aristoph.)  Vesp.,  57  ;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Suid.,  s.  v.  yeXus. 

*  Schol.  ad  Dion.  Throe.,  in  Beliker's  Aneod.  6ne^,  ii.,  p.  748.    »  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40. 
6  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Epat.,  S44 ;  NM.,  296.  '  SmUh,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v. 

'  Schol.  ad  Dion.  Thrac.,  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  748. 

9  Marm.  Par.,  ep.  40 ;  BSclch,  Corp.  Inscript.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301 :  Bentlei/,  Phal,  vol,  i.,  p. 
2S9,  ed.  Dyce. 
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{rpii)  being  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet.'  The  comedies  of  Susa- 
rion  were,  according  to  the  common  account,  acted  upon  wagons.  But 
Meineke  has  rendered  the  truth  of  this  assertion  extremely  doubtful. 
His  plays  very  probably  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and  unrestrained 
personality  for  which  the  Megarian  comedy  was  noted.  For  entertain- 
ments of  such  a  character  the  Athenians  were,  however,  not  yet  prepared. 
It  requh-ed  the  freedom  of  a  democracy.  Accordingly,  comedy  was  dis- 
couraged, and  for  eighty  years  after  the  time  of  Susarion  we  have  noth- 
ing of  it  in  Attica. 

V.  It  was,  however,  in  Sicily  that  comedy  was  earliest  brought  to 
something  like  perfection.'  The  Greeks  in  Sicily  always  exhibited  a  live- 
ly temperament,  and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence  into  a  spirit- 
ed, fluent  dialogue.'  This  faculty  finding  its  stimulus  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  political  contests,  which  \fere  so  frequent  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise  in  the  numerous  rustic 
festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  comedy  should  early  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  compositions,  and  of  a 
single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The  performers  were  called  airoKii&SaXoi,  or 
improvisatori,^  and.  subsequently  Xail^oi,  and  their  entertainments,  being 
of  a  choral  character,  were  doubtless  accohapanied  by  music  and  dancing. 
Afterward,  the  comic  element  was  developed  partly  into  travesties  of  re- 
ligious legends,  partly  into  delineations  of  character  and  manners ;  the 
former  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis,  and  Dinolochus  ;  the  lat- 
ter in  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  Xenarchus.  Epicharmus  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  inventor  of  comedy  by  the  grammarians  and  others  ; 
this,  however,  is  true  only  of  that  more  artistical  shape  which  he  gave 
it.*  We  will  treat  more  fully  of  this  writer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  work. 

VI.  In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  any  importance  whom  we  hear  of 
after  Susarion  is  Chionides,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  B.C. 
487,  about  eight  years  before  the  second  Persian  war.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  account  of  Suidas.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  passage  in  the 
Poetic  of  Aristotle,'  Chionides  was  long  after  Epicharmus.  On  the  strength 
of  this  passage,  Meineke  thinks  that  Chionides  can  not  be  placed  much 
earlier  than  B.C.  460,  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  date,  he  quotes  from 
Athenaeus'  a  passage  from  a  play  of  Chionides,  the  TlTuxoi,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Cratinus.  But 
we  also  learn  from  Athenasus  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics  considered 
the  Thuxoi  to  be  spurious,  and  with  respect  to  the  passage  from  Aristo- 
tle, Ritter  has  brought  forward  some  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.'  We  have  some  titles  and  fragments  remaining  of  the 
pieces  of  Chionides.     They  are  given  by  Meineke,  in  the  Comic.  Grac. 

L  Atheti.^  it.,  p.  40 ;  ^non.,  De  Com.,  aj>.  Meimke^  p.  535,  &c. 

2  Ck.,  Yar.,  iv.,  43  ;  Orat.,  ii.,  54. 

3  Afften.,  xiv.,  p.  622 ;  Etyra.  Mag.,  s.  v.  avTOKa^S.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v. 
»  Poet.,  3.  6  Athm.,  xiv.,  p.  638,  A. 
1  Ritter,  Comm.  in  Aristot.  Poet.,  3  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  seqq.,  ei  min.  The  only  other  writer  of  this  period 
deserving  of  mention  is  Magnes,  a  native  of  Icaria,  in  Attica.'  He  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  was  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  so,  with  Chionides  ;'  and  from  this  and  other  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  flourished  about 
B.C.  460  and  onward.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buffoonery  in  his  pieces.'  According  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  he  exhib- 
ited nine  plays,  and  gained  two  victories ;  a  statement  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  what  Aristophanes  says  of  him.  An  anonymous  writer  on 
comedy  assigns  to  him  eleven  victories,  and  states  that  none  of  his  dra- 
mas were  preserved,  but  that  nine  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  tliat  Magnes  is  the  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  find 
any  victories  recorded.  Only  a  few  titles  of  his  works  remain,  together 
with  some  fragments  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  dozen  lines.*  The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Cfrac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  5-6,  ed.  min. 

VII.  That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called  the  Old  Comedy 
begins  properly  with  Cratinus,  who  was  to  comedy  very  much  what 
^schylus  was  to  tragedy.  As  in  the  Attic  drama  there  can  plainly  be 
traced  various  stages  of  progress  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  in  mod- 
ern times  is  considered  the  true  form  of  comedy,  namely,  the  comedy  of 
character  or  manners,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  termed  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  comedy.  These  divi- 
sions .are  of  course  arbitrary,  and,  as  the  advance  from  one  stage  to 
another  took  place  gradually,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  epoch  when  each  species  gave  place  to  the  succeeding  one. 
The  middle  comedy,  however,  is  considered  by  the  liest  modern  authori- 
ties to  have  commenced  about  B.C.  375,  with  Eubulus,  and  to  have 
continued  until  about  B.C.  330,  when  Philemon  and  Menander,  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Comedy,  began  to  exhibit.' 

OLD     COMEDY. 

VIII.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Old  Comedy  is  personality.  I( 
has  been  described  as  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  such  indeed  it  was, 
but  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more.  Real  personages  were  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  and  the  shafts  of  the  poet's  ridicule  were  fearlessly  directed 
against  them.  As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters,  Crati- 
nus, Hermippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially  Aristophanes,  its  main  charac- 
teristic was  that  it  was  throughout  political.  Every  thing  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians  furnished  materials  for 
it.  It  assailed  every  thing  that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old 
established  principles  of  social  morahty  and  taste,  and  tended  to  detract 
from  the  true  nobleness  of  the  Greek  character.  It  performed,  in  short, 
the  functions  of  a  public  censorship.'  Though  merely  personal  satire, 
having  no  higher  object  than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  though  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  were  laid  open,  its  sanctity 

»  Suid.,  s.  V.  '  Aristot.,  Poll.,  3.  '  Diomedes,  iii.,  p.  486. 

•  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         '  Clintm,  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Introd.,  p.  xxxvi.,  seyj. 
fi  Hor.,  Serm.,  i.,  4, 1,  seqq. ;  Isocr.,  De  pace,  p.  161. 
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violated,  and  the  faults  of  private  character  held  up  to  odium  or  ridicule, 
yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or  general  grounds  that  individuals  are 
brought  forward  and  satirissed.  A  ground-work  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its  wild  license  adopted. 
All  kinds  of  fantastic  impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded  stores  of  materials  for 
the  subject  and  form  of  comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessary, ana  were  not  adopted. 

IX.  All  this  abuse  and  slander,  and  caricature  and  criticism,  were  con- 
veyed in  the  most  exquisite  and  polished  style  ;  it  was  recommended  by 
all  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  graces  of  poetry.  It  was  because  of 
this  exquisite  elegance  and  purity  which  distinguished  the  style  of  the 
Attic  comedy,  as  well  as  its  energetic  power,  that  Quintilian  recommends 
an  orator  to  study,  as  the  best  model  next  to  Homer,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Attic  comedy.  Doubtless  it  abounded  in  grossness  and  impurity, 
such  as  wouM  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  dramatic  exhibitions  of 
the  present  day.  But  an  age  in  which  man  was  not  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  good  female  society,  and  in  which  the  virtuous  of  the  female 
sex  were  not  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  companions  of  man, 
was  necessarily  a  gross  one.  The  comic  poet,  therefore,  was  not  the 
corruptor  of  his  countrymen.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is, 
that  he  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  he  pandered  to  a  degrad- 
ed popular  taste,  instead  of  using  his  best  endeavors  to  mould  it  to  a 
higher  standard.' 

X.  The  old  comedy  was  to  the  Athenians  the  representative  of  many 
influences  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  was  the  newspaper — ^the 
review — the  satire — the  pamphlet — ^the  caricature — the  pantomime  of 
Athens.  Addressed  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  a  new  comedy,  most  of  whom  were  keenly 
alive  to  every  witty  allusion  and  stroke  of  satire,  and  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature,  because  each  individual  was  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  the  old  comedy 
must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  scurrilous  and  immoral  as  it  was,  the  good  nevertheless 
predominated.  Gross  and  depraved  as  the  Athenians  were  already,  not- 
withstanding their  refinement,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy  corrupted  their 
morals  in  this  respect.  The  vices  which  prevailed  would  have  existed 
without  it,  and  were  neither  increased  nor  fostered  by  it.  But  the  comic 
poet  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  that  which 
was  good  in  taste,  in  education,  in  politics.  Fostered  as  the  ftee  satire 
of  comedy  was  by  the  unbounded  license  of  a  democracy,  and  owiiig  its 
vigor,  as  well  as  its  existence,  to  the  patronage  of  a  sovereign  people,  it 
neither  spared  the  vices,  nor.  flattered  the  follies  of  its  patrons.  Like 
those  of  the  court-fool  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  most  biting  jests  were  re- 
ceived with  good  humor,  and  welcomed  as  acceptable  by  its  supporters, 
although  they  themselves  were  the  object  of  them.= 

XI.  Notvyithstanding,  however,  the  favor  with  which  the  old  comedy 

^  Brtmne,  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20,  seq.  2  Id.  ib.,  p.  21,  seg 
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was  viewed  by  the  people,  it^  extreme  personeility  sometimes  provoked 
the  interference  of  the  law.  In  B.C.  440,  a  law  was  passed  rov  fiii  Kupuf- 
S«»,'  which  remained  in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  repealed. 
Some  understand  the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy  altogeth- 
er ;"  others,^  a  prohibition  merely  against  bringing  forward  individuals  in 
their  proper  historic  personality,  and  under  their  own  name,  in  order  to 
ridicule  them  (^j)  KafufSetv  wo/iaovi')-  During  the  period  when  this  law 
remained  in  force,  the  comic  cKorus,  as  -Horace*  teUs  us,  "  turpiter  ohticuit, 
suhlato  jure  nocendi."  To  this  same  period  probably  belongs  the  law,  that 
no  Areopagite  should  write  comedies.'  About  B.C.  415,  apparently  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  and  support  of  the  new 
systems  of  philosophy  and  education  had  drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  comic  poets,  the  law  of  B.C.  440,  or,  at  all  events,  a  law  fijj  Kaii^ScTy 
hmnatrrl,  was  again  passed,  but  this  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time.  The  nature  of  the  political  events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of 
itself  act  as  a  check  upon  the  license  of  the  comic  poets.  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  411,  comedy  would  of  course  be  si- 
lenced, but  on  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  Thirty  tyrants.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  also,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  choragi ; 
and  hinderances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  comic  po- 
ets by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by  them.  Agyrrhius,  for  instance, 
though  when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets  lessened. 

XII.  The  Old  Attic  comedy  lasted,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  until 
B.C.  375,  ending  with  Theopompns.  The  whole  number  of  poets  belong- 
ing to  this  division  was,  according  to  Clinton,  fifty-two.  Some,  less  ac- 
curately, make  the  old  comedy  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  404,  and  the  num- 
ber of  poets  to  have  been  forty-one. 

XIII.  It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward  more  than  one 
or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  and  there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which 
a  poet  could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of  a  certain  age, 
which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or  forty  years.'  To  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  comedies  exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize  for  tragedy.'  The  cho- 
rus in  comedy,  as  before  remarked,  consisted  of  twenty-four.  The  dance 
of  the  chorus  was  the  mipSof,  the  movements  of  which  were  capricious 
and  Ucentious,  consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  partly  in  various  unseemly  and  immodest  gestures. 
For  a  citizen  to  dance  the  K((pSa|  sober,  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelessness.'  Aristophanes,  however,  and  prob- 
ably other  comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the'  /c(ipSa|.'  The 
most  important  of  the  choral  peirts  was  the  Pardbasis,  already  described, 
when,  the  actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  chorus  turned  round  from  fac- 

>  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  67.  =  Clmton,  Fast.  Hell.,  s.  a. 

'  Meineke,  Hist.  Orit.  Com.  Grac.  *  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  384. 

'  Pba.,  Dc  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  348,  c.  «  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  530  ;  Sckol.  ad  loc. 

'  Sc?lol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  ii5.  8  Th£opkrast.,  Cfiaract.,  G. 

B  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  537,  segq. 
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ing  the  perlbrmers,  and,  advancing  toward  the  spectators,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet  personally,  criticising 
his  rivals  and  calling  attention  to  his  own  merits ;  the  address  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play.' 

XIV.  From  the  hints  furnished  by  Aristophanes  (for  we  have  a  great 
want  of  special  information  on  the  subject),  his  comic  actors  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  performers  of  tire  new  comedy,- o^Hautus  and  Ter- 
ence.' Of  the  latter  we  know,  from  some  very;  valuable;  and  instructive 
paiintingsin  ancient'  matuifecripts,  that 'they  adopted,  on  the  whole,.*the 
costume  of  eveiy-day  life,  arid  that  the  form  and  mode  of  their  tunics  aiid 
palliums  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  personages  whom  they 
represented.  The  costume  of  Aristophanes'  players  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  resembled  rather  the  garb  of  the  farcical  aotors  whom  we  often 
see  depicted  on  vases  from  Magna  Graecia,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets 
and  trowsers  striped  with  divers  colors,  reminding  us  of  the  modern  har- 
lequin ;  to  which  were  added  great  bellies  and  other  disfigurations  pur- 
posely extravagant,  the  grotesque  form  being,  at  the  most,  but  partially 
covered  by  a  little  mantle.  Then  there  were  masks,  the  features  of  which 
were  exaggerated  even  to  caricature,  yet  so  that  particular  persons,  when 
such  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  might  at  once  be  recognized.  The 
costume  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  went  farthest  into  the 
strange  and  fantastic.  His  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  having  consisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &o.,  actually  rep- 
resented, but,as  is  clear  from  numerous  hints  from  the  poet  himself,  of  a 
mixture  of  the  human  form  .with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the 
creatures  we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  himself  to 
give  special  prominence  to  those  parts  of  the  costume  which  he  was  most 
concerned  about :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  "  Wasps,"  which  are  designed 
to  represent  the  swarms  of  Athenian  judges,  the  sting  was  the  chief  at- 
tribute, as  denoting  the  stylus,  with  which  the  judges  used  to-  mark  down 
the  number  of  their  division  in  their  wax  tablets.  These  waspish  judges 
were  introduced  humming  and  buzzing  up  and  down,  now  thrusting  out, 
and  now  drawing  in  an  immense  spit,  which  was  attached  to  them  by 
way  of  a  gigantic  sting.  ^ 

XV.  That  the  prevalent  form  of  the  dialogue  should  be^  the  same  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,'  namely,  the  iambic  trimeter,  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  this  com- 
mon organ  of  dramatic  cOUoqUy  was  capable  of  the  most  varied  treatment, 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic -poets  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidarice'ofspondees,  the  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  the  variety  of  the  caesuras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy  an  extra- 
ordinary lightness  and  spirit,  and  the  admission  of  anapaests  into  all  places 
of  the  verse  but  the  last,  opposed  as  this  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proves  that  the  careless,  voluble  recitation  of  comedy  treat- 
ed the  long  and  short  syllables  with  greater  freedom  than  the  tragic  art 

'  Sc?u>l.  ad  Aristofh.,  Ntii.,  518 ;  Pac,  733.        '  Milller,  Hist.  Br.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  ssq. 
"  MiUler,  vol.  il.,  p.  10. 
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permitted.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  styles  and  tunes,  comedy 
employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a  great  variety  of  metres,  which  we  must 
suppose  were  also  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  gesticulation  and 
delivery,  such  as  the  light  trochaic  tetrameter,  so  well  suited  to  the  dance ; 
the  lively  iambic  tetrameter;  and  the  anapaestic  tetrameter,  flaunting 
along  in  comic  pathos,  which  had  been  used  by  Aristoxenus  of  SeUnus, 
an  old  SiciUan  poet,  who  lived  before  Epicharmus.  In  all  these  things 
comedy  was  just  as  inventive  and  refined  as  tragedy.  Aristophanes  had 
the  skill  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes  the  tone  of  roihping  merri- 
ment, at  others  that  of  festal  dignity ;  and  often,  in  jest^  he  would  give  to 
his  verses  and  his  words  such  a  pomp  of  sound  that  we  lament  he  is  not 
in  earnest.' 

MIDDLE     COMEDT. 

XVI.  The  old  comedylwas  replaced  by  one  of  a  somewhat  different 
style,  which  was  known  as  the  Middle  Comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  overthrow  of  hberty  by 
Phihp  of  Macedon.  During  this  period,  the  Athenian  state  had  the  form, 
but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier  democratical  constitution,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  public  spirit  of  earUer  years  had  departeds  The  Qomedy  of  this 
period,  accordingly,  found  its  materials  in  satirizing  classes  of  people  in- 
stead of  individuals,  in  criticising  the  systems  and  merits  of  philosophers 
and  Uterary  men,  and  in  parodies  of  the  compositions  of  hving  or  earher 
poets,  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  formed  a  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and  approximated  to  the  latter  in  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  structure  of  plots,  which  seem  frequently  to 
have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild 
grotesqueness  which  marked  the  old  comedy.^ 

XVII.  As  regards  external  fonri,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  had  neither  paraiasis  nor  chorus.  The  absence  of  the 
chorus  was  occasioned,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  it- 
self, partly  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  under- 
taking the  duties  of  choragus.  As  the  change  in  comedy  itself  was  grad- 
ual, so  it  is  most  likely.that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought  about 
by  degrees.  At  first,  showing  the  want  of  proper  musical  and  orchestic 
training,  the  chorus  was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  have  reached  us,  are  of  a 
lyrical  kind,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  this 
school  of  comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific.  Athenaeus 
says  that  he  had  read  above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments,  however,  are  now  extant.  Meineke  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
nine  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.^  Clinton  makes  the  number  thirty- 
five.*    The  most  celebrated  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis. 

1  MuUer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13,  seq, 

»  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  ui.,  p.  396 ;  MHiUer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  46 ;  Smith,  Diet. 
Ant.,  s.  V.  '  Hi-^t.  Crit.  Com.  Gt.,  p.  303.  •  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  riii.,  seq<i. 
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NEW     COMEDY. 

XVIII.  The  New  Comedy  was  a  farther  development  of  the  last-men- 
tioned kind.  It  answered  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of 
manners  or  character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  personal  allusions, 
caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which,  in  a  more  general  form  than  in 
the  old,  had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy,  the  poets  of 
the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business  to  reproduce,  in  a  generalized  form, 
a  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
This  new  comedy  might  be  described,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  as  "  imitor 
tianem  vUcE,  speculum  con^uetudinis,  imaginem  veritatis."^  The  frequent  in- 
troduction of  sententious  maxims  was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the 
later  tragic  poets." 

XIX.  In  the  new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas  were 
commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken  by  allegorical  personages, 
such  as'E\f7xos,*(fj3os,  &c.  The  new  comedy  flourished  until  B.C.  289, 
if,  with  Clinton,  we  close  the  list  with  Posidippus.  But  others  give  B.C. 
260.  The  number  of  poets  belonging  to  the  new  comedy  was  estimated 
in  antiquity  at  sixty-four,  but,  as  Bernhardy  remarks,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  find  even  the  half  of  this  number.  Clinton  gives  the  names  of  twenty, 
beginning  with  Philippides,  and  ending,  as  before  remarked,  with  Posidip- 
pus.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD  —  cmiinwii. 

POETS     OF     THE     OLD     COMEDY. 

I.  Ceatinus  (KpaTo/os),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  who  vritnessed  its  rise  and  complete  perfection  during  a 
life  of  ninety-seven  years,  was  bom  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  exhibit  tiU  B.C. 
454,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.'  He  exhibited  twenty-one 
plays,  and  gained  nine  victories.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 
He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience  :  it  was  Cratinus  who  first 
made  comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  tlie  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  He  did  not  even,;  like  Aristoph- 
anes, in  such  attacks  unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form  at  the  bare  heads  of 
the  offenders.'  Still,  like  Aristophanes  with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he 
sometimes  bestowed  the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.'  Pericles,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  object  of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement 
abuse.     Besides  what  Cratinus  thus  did  to  give  a  new  character  and 

'  Cfic.,  De  Rep.,  iv.,  11.  '^  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  3  Clinton,  p.  xlv.,  seq. 

*  Smiih,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         ^  Euseh.,  Chron.,  s.  a. ;  SijncelL,  p.  339. 

6  Flatonius,  De  Com.,  p.  xxvii. ;  Christod.,  Ecpllras.,  v.  357.  '  Plut.,  Cim.,  10. 
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power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have  made  changes  in  its  outward  form, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  number  of  act- 
ors, which  before  had  been  indefinite,  at  three.  On  tlie  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Aristotle  asserts  that  no  one  knew  who  made  this  and  other  such 
changes. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no  complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  test- 
imonies are  most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  comic 
poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to  .Sschylus.'  His  style  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent,  and  full  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of 
a  lyric  cast.  He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and  in  changing 
the  meaning  of  old  ones.  Hjs  choruses  especially  were  very  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  for  a  time  the  favorite  songs  at  banquets.'  It  was  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  dithyrambic  cheiracter  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened,  as  we  have  said,  to  .iEschylus.  His  metres  seem  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  lofty  character.  He  sometimes  even  used  the  epic 
verse.  In  the  invention  of  his  plots,  he  was  most  ingenious  and  felici- 
tous, but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy  was  apt  to  derange  them  in 
the  progress  of  the  play.^  In  his  later  years,  Cratinus  became  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets  began  to 
sneer  at  him  as  a  driveUing  old  dotard,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with 
wine.*  This  at  length  roused  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  who 
brought  out,  in  consequence,  his  comedy  of  the  nvr/«),  or  "  bottle,"  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance,  but  at  the 
same  time  treated  the  subject  in  so  amusing  a  way  as  to  bear  off  the  prize 
over  the  Connus  of  Amipsias,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  himself.' 
In  the  following  year  Cratinus  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  His  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Graic.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7,  seqg.,  ed. 
min.    They  were  also  edited  separately  by  Runkel,  Lips.,  1827,  8vo. 

II.  Crates  (KptJrjjs),'  an  Athenian,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal  actor  before  he  betook 
himself  to  writing  comedies.'  He  began  to  flourish  in  B.C.  449,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  comedy  of  the  Knights  was  acted,  B.C.  424.  It  would  appear 
from  a  passage  in  Aristotle,*  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  some, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of  personal  abuse,  he  chose 
such  subjects  as  admitted  of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
His  great  exceUence  is  attested  by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat 
ironical  tone,'  and  also  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chief- 
ly in  mirth  and  fim,  which  he  carried  so  far, as  to  bring  intoxicated  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epioharmus  had  done,  but  which  no 
Attic  comedian  had  ventured  on  before."  His  example  was  followed  by 
Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ;  and  with  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy  it  became  a  very  common  practice."    Like  the  other  great  comic 

'  Arum.,  De  Cam.,  p.  xxix.  "  Aristoph.,  BqwU.,  526.  =  Plaloimis,  p.  xxvii. 

*  Aristoph.,  Effuit.,  531,  seqq.        ^  Arg.  Nub.  '  Snath,  Diet.  Bu>sr.,  s.  v. 

1  Ding.  Laert.,  iv.,  23 ;  Aristoph.,  Efuit.,  536,  seqq.        8  Poet.,  5.         »  Aristoph.,  I.  c. 
10  Atheii.,  X.,  p.  429,  A.  >'  Dion  Chrysost.,  Oral.  32,  p.  391,  B. 
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poets,  he  was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favor  and  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,  a  charge  which  Meineke  thinks  may  have  been  tak- 
en from  some  comic  poet  who  was  an  enemy  of  his.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancients  about  the  number  and  titles  of  his  plays. 
Some  grammarians  assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
The  result  of  Meineke's  analysis,  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers 
is  in  favor  of  eight.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still  extant. 
There  are  also  several  fragments  which  can  not  he  assigned  to  their 
proper  plays.  The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  simple,  with 
very  few  peculiar  words  and  constructions.  He  uses,  however,  a  very 
rare  metrical  peculiarity,  nemxely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  te- 
trameter. The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grcec.  Fragm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  78,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

III.  Hbgemon  ("H7l7|iia?v),'  a  native  of  Thasos,  but  estabhshed  at  Athens, 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  parodies  than  his  regular  comic  pieces.  Ar- 
istotle makes  him  the  inventor  of  parody.  He  was  nicknamed  iaKri,  on 
account  of  his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  Hegemon  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  contemporary  with  Cratinus, 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and  with  Alcibiades.  His  parody  of  the 
Gigantamachia  was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenians  were  listening  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  thein  in  the  theatre  of  the  total  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  feelings,  they  re- 
mained in  the  theatre  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  only  comedy 
of  his  which  is  mentioned  is  the  *iAiVr),  of  which  one  fragment  is  pre- 
served by  Athenasus,  who  also  gives  some  amusing  particulars  respect- 
ing him.'' 

IV.  Phetnichus  (*piJyixos),  of  Athens,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  already  mentioned,  began  to  exhibit  B.C. 
435.^  He  was  ranked  by. the  grammarians  among  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  old  comedy  J*  and  the'elfegance  and  vigor  of  his  extant  frag- 
ments confirin  this  judgment.  Aristophanes,  indeed,  attacks  him,  togeth- 
er with  other  comic  poets,  for  the  use  of  low  and  obsolete  buffoonery,' 
but  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  asserts  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  his  extant  plays.  He  was  also  charged  with  corrupting  both  lan- 
guage and  metre,  and  with  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others.  These 
accusations,  however,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather  as  indications 
of  the  height  to  which  the  rivalry  of  the  comic  poets  was  carried,  than 
as  the  statement  of  actual  truths.  On  the  subject  of  metre  we  are  in- 
formed that  Phrynichus  invented  the  Ionic  a  minore  catalectic  verse,  which 
was  named  after  him.'  His  language  is  generally  terse  and  elegant^  but 
he  sometimes  uses  words  of  peculiar  formation.  The  celebrated  gram- 
marian Didymus,  of  Alexandrea,  wrote  commentaries  on  Phrynichus.' 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Allien.,  i.,  p.  5,  B;  Aristot.,  Polt.,  2 ;  Ritter,  ail  lac. 

3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.,  where  B.C.  429  is  thought  the  more  prohable  date,  and 
Suidas,  who  gives  B.C.  435,  is  supposed  to  be  in  error.    Compare  Clinton,  a.  v. 
*  yinon.,  Dfi  CoTftoed.',  p.  xxviii.       ■    *  Ran.,  \'i.  "  Marius  Victor,  p.  2542,  Putsch. 

'  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  371,  F;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ,.  v. 
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The  number  of  his  comedies  is  given  at  ten.    We  have  the  fragments  in 
Meineke,  Com.  Grcec.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  228,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

V.  EupoLis  (EifTToAis)'  was  born  about  B.C.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited his  first  drcima  in  his  seventeenth  year,  B.C.  429,  two  years  be- 
fore Aristophanes,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  him."  The  date 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story  was,  that  Alcibiades,  when 
sailing  to  Sicily,  B.C.  415,  threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Bairrai.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  even  Alcibiades  venturing  on  such  an  outrage,  or 
the  still  stranger  fact  of  its  not  being  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  or  any 
other  trustworthy  historian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  conclusive;  that  Era- 
tosthenes mentioned  plays  produced  by  Eupolis  after  the  SiciUan  expedi- 
tion.' There  is  also  a  fragment  still  extant,  in  which  the  poet  applies 
the  title  <rTpaTriy6s  to  Aristarchus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  o-TpoTrj- 
y6s  four  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  common  story  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupolisr*    He  probably  died  in  B.C.  411. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been 
the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting 
its  images  to  his  audience.  This  characteristic  of  his  genius  influenced 
his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he 
not  only  appears  to  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets  might  have 
despaired  of  dramatizing,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other  poets  ex- 
pounded in  their  parabases,  as  in  the  A^/aoi,  iii  which  he  represented  the 
legislators  of  other  times  deliberating  on  the  adininistratiow  of  the  state. 
To  do  this  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy,  without  converting  the  comedy 
into  a  serious  philosophic  dialogue,  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  of 
dramatic  art.*  The  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage  ap- 
pears to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  Eupolis  a  certain  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
the  most  graceful  and  clever  merriment.  In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have 
even  surpassed  Aristophanes,^  while  in  bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse 
he  emulated  Cratinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes.'  The  dead  were  not  even  exempt  from  his 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his  in  which  Cimon  is  most 
unmercifully  treated."  A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other.  Crati- 
nus attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from  Eupohs,  and  Eupolis,  in 
his  BoTrrai,  made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knights. 
The  scholiasts  specify  the  last  parabasis  of  the  Knights  as  borrowed  from 
Eupolis.'  On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or  third) 
edition  of  the  Clouds,  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of  imitating  the 

'  Smitii  Diet.  Mogr.,  s.  v.  "  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxix. 

»  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  yl.,  1.  *  Sckol.  Victor,  ad  II.,  xiii.,  353. 

5  Platan.,  p.  xxvi.  6  M.  ib.  '  Scliol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  97,  180. 

6  Pint.,  dm.,  15 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristid.,  p.  515. 
•  ScIkI.  ad  Aristoph.,  Efuit.,  538,  1288. 
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Knights  in  his  Maricas,^  and  taunts  him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jest- 
ing on  his  rival's  baldness.  The  number  of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  is  stat- 
ed by  Suidas  at  seventeen,  and  by  another  authority  at  fourteen.  The 
extant  titles  exceed  the  greater  of  these  numbers,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  doubtful.  The  fragments  of  Eupohs  have  been  edited  by  Runkel, 
Pherecratis  et  Ewpoliiis Fragm.,  Lips.,  1829,  and  are  also  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  158,  iejy.,  ei.  min. 

VI.  AeistophXnes  {'Apt(rTo<pdvus),'  the  prince  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
born  about  B.C.  444,  and  probably  at  Athens.  His  father,  Philippus,  had 
possessions  in  .<Egina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that  island, 
whence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes  was  a  genuine  Atheni- 
an citizen.  His  enemy  Oleon  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accu- 
sation to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  but  without  success,  as,  indeed, 
they  were  merely  the  fruit  of  revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  dema- 
gogue. He  had  three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  called 
also  by  some  Philetaerus,  but  of  his  private  history  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  died  about  B.C.  380. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest  historical  interest, 
containing,  as  they  do,  an  admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils  existing  at 
Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the  only  feature  in  modern  social  life 
which  at  all  resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold,  and  often  a  wise 
patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see 
her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before  Pericles  became  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides 
had  but  just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own  time  against 
which  he  inveighs  is  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the 
work  of  Pericles,  and  even  attributes  it^  to  his  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  connived  at  a  robbery  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on 
the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  As- 
pasia.*  To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influ- 
ence of  vulgar  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also  the  ex- 
ample was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagogism  of  Pericles.  Another 
great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  speculative 
and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the  age 
following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persua- 
sion, and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
and  to  substitute  a  universal  skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the 
people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades, 
who  combined  all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most  disliked,  head- 
ing the  war  party  in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  phi- 
losophy and  also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school,  the  literary  and 
poetical  sophists,  Euripides  was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  fuU  of  that 
'  Nub;  544,  Beqq.         =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.        '  Pax,  606.         *  Acham.,  500. 
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lueTswpoo-o^ia  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dignity  of 
jEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as 
sitting  aloft  to  write  his  tragedies.  In  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  how- 
ever, the  sophistical  principles  in  general  are  attacked  at  their  very 
source,  and  as  their  representative  he  selects  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts 
in  the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates  for  this  purpose  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Aristophanes  ob- 
served the  great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his  own  unphil- 
osophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him  firom  entering  into  Socrates'  mer- 
its, both  as  a  teacher  and  a  practicer  of  morcility ;  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides,  the  tutor  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appear- 
ance and  habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  philosopher  who 
wore  no  under-garments,  and  the  same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, who  generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  one 
pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for  life,'  who  used  to  stand  for 
hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of  abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub- 
nose  and  extraordinary  figure  and  physiognomy — could  hardly  expect  to 
escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  invariably  speculative  turn 
which  he  gave  to  the  conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories 
of  Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think  it  dangerous  even 
to  subject  to  inquiry,"  had  certainly  produced  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Socrates  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  an  arch-sophist,  and  represented  even  as  a  thief. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts,  and  the  disgraceful 
abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which  are  made  by  Aristophanes  direct  ob- 
jects of  attack.  But,  though  he  saw  what  were  the  evils  cf  the  times, 
he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and 
undesirable  one  of  a  movement  backward ;  and  therefore,  though  we  al- 
low him  to  have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of 
great. 

The  merits  of  Aristophanes  as  a  poet  and  humorist  can  not  be  fully 
understood  without  an  actual  study  of  his  works.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  him  vrith  his  rivals  Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  tempered  their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional  grace ; 
but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots.'  Pla- 
to called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  zmd  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works  contain  snatches  of  lyric 
poetry  which  are  quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  choruses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented  as  rowing  triremes 
in  an  expedition  against  Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humor 
unrivalled  in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English  ballads.  Ar- 
istophanes was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands 
the  perfection  of  that  glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully  shown. 
No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of  every  kind 

1  BScUi,  Public  Earn,  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.         "  Compare  Plat.,  Phasdr.,  p.  299. 
3  Platonius,  1.  c. 
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are  pressed  into  his  service :  frogs  chaunt  choruses ;  a  dog  is  tried  for 
stealing  a  cheese ;  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the  squeakings  of 
a.pig.  "Words  are  invented  of  a  length  vi'hich  must  have  made  the  speak- 
ers breathless. 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Aristophanes  was  the  author,  in  aU,  of  fifty-foui 
plays.  Of  these  vi'e  have  only  eleven  remaining.  In  the  year  B.C.  427, 
the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play,  entitled  AaiTnAeTs,  or  "the  Feasters," 
which  gained  the  second  prize  of  the  contending  pieces^  His  chief  object 
in  this  play  was  to  censure  the  system  of  education  and  manners  then 
prevalent  at  Athens,  and  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  habits  of  former 
times.  In  it  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  character  of  the  spend- 
thrift. This  play  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus,  not  in  his 
own.  Some  have  thought  that  this  was  done  because  the  poet  was  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age,  and  because  an  express  law,  as  they  maintain, 
forbade  a  poet  to  exhibit  a  drama  in  his  own  name  while  he  was  under 
thirty.  But  Bergk  has  shown  that-such  a  law  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
commentators ;  for  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  all  known 
to  have  brought  out  plays  in  their  own  name  while  they  were  under 
thirty.  The  true  reason  for  the  step  is  given  by -Aristophanes  himself 
in  the  purabasis  of  the  "Knights,"'  where  he  states  that  he  had  pur- 
sued this  course,  not  from'  want  of  thought,  'but  froin  a  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  profession,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  niight  suffer  from  that 
fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians  had  shown  toward  other  poets, 
as  Magnes,  .Crates,  and  Cratinus.  It  was  the  dread  of  this  same  fickle- 
ness that  induced  him,. even  when  his  fame  was  established,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  "same  eipedibnt  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  other  plays.^ 
The  ancient  grammarians'  state  that  he  transferred  to  CalUstratus  the 
political  dramas,  and  to  Philonides  those  which  belonged  to  private  life. 

The  next  year  he  brought  out  the  "  Babylonians,"  also  in  the  name  of 
Callistratus.  In  this  play  'he  ridiculed  some  of  the  democratical  institu- 
tions of  Athens,  especially  the  system'  of  appointing  to  oflice  by  lot,  and 
attacked  Cleon,  the  most  powerful  demagogue  of  the  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  allies  and  foreign  ambassadors.  Cleon  brought  an  action,  not 
against  Callistratus,  in  whose  name  the  pla'y  a'pp'eared,  but  against  Aris- 
tophanes hiinself,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  calumniated  the  govern- 
ment and  its  ofiicers  in  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  action  failed, 
and  the  poet  was  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  be- 
g-un.  In  the  following  play,  the  "  Acharnians,"  B.C.  425,  again  exhibited 
by  Callistratus,  he  renewed  the  attack  upon  Cleon,  and  followed  up  the 
attack  subsequently  in  the  "  Knights." 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  extant  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  year  in  which  they  were  performed  :  1.  Acharnians,  B.C.  425.  Pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  It  gained  the  first 
prize.  The  poet  in  this  play  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  peace.  2.  Knights 
(or  Horsemen),  B.C.  424.  The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanes himself     It  gained  the  first  jnrize,  Cratinus  being  second.    This 

1  V.  514.    Compare  Nub.,  530, 

"  Compare  Bergic,  in  Meineke's  Fragm.  Com.  Qrac,  p.  939. 
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play,  as  just  remarked,  was  directed  against  Oleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  make  a  mask  to  rep- 
resent his  featuijss ;  so  that  Aristpph^nes  performed  the  character  him- 
self,' with  his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  3.  Clouds,  B.C.  423.  This 
play,  though  perhaps  its  author's  master-piece,  met  with  a  complete  fail- 
ure in  the  contest  for  prizes,  owing  probably  to  the  intrigues  of  Alcibia- 
des ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when  altered  for  a  second  representa- 
tion, if  indeed  the  alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivern  denies. 
The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the  parabasis  of  the  second  edition." 
4.  Wasps,  B.C.  422.=  This  is  a  pendant  to  the  Knights.  In  the  latter, 
the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  here  he  aims  his  bat- 
tery at  the  courts  of  justice,  the  other  strong-hold  of  party  violence  and 
the  power  of  demagogues.  It  gained  the  second  prize.  5.  Peace,  B.C. 
419.  Gained  the  second  prize,  Eupolis  oa;rrying  off  the  first.  This  play 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamians.  6.  Biriis,*  B.C.  414.  Gained 
the  second  prize,  Amipsias  being  first.  This  piece  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition.  7.  Lysistrata,' B.C.  ill.  The 
old  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  8.  Thesmophoriazusce.  Exhibited 
during  the  oligarchy.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Eu- 
ripides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his  plays,  especially 
the  "Andromeda,"  which  had  just  appeared.  It  is  almost  whoUy  free 
from  political  allusions.  9.  Plutus,  B.C.  408.  10.  Frogs,'  B.C.  405. 
Gained  the  first  prize,  Phrynichus  being  second,  and  Plato  third.  In-this 
play,  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in  search  of  a  tragic  poet — those  then 
alive  being  worthless — and  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides  contend  for  the  prize 
of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last  dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own 
famous  line,  ^  yXSiacr'  oiidfiox' ,  v  Se  (fpV  av^inoros,  "  My  tongue  took  an 
oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn."  jEschylus  accompanies  Bacchus,  the 
tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence.  11. 
Ecclesiazusee,  B.C.  392.  Wrjtten  in  ridicule  of  the  political  theories  of 
Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  institutions.  In  B.C.  388,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Plutus  appeared.  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  Molosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.C.  387  (date  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas),  by  Araros,  one  of  his  sons.     They  are  both  lost. 

EDITIONS    OF    ARI.STOPHANES. 

The  Editu)  Princeps  of  Aristophanes  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  TJtesmophdriazus0,  Of  subsequent  editions  the  most  deserving  of 
mention  are,  that  of  Kuster,,  Amtsterdam,  1710,  fol. ;  that  of  Brunclt,  Strasburg,  1783,  5 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complete  did  it  contain  the  scholia ;  that  of  Invernizzi, 
completed  by  Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1794-1826  ;  that  of  Beltker,  5  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1829,  with  a  Latin  version,  the  scholia,  and  a  very  copious  but  ill-digested 
body  of  notes,  embracing  the  remarks  of  numerous  preceding  commentators  ;  that  of 

Dindorf  (the  text  merely),  in  the  Poeta  Scenici  Graci,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  vrith  the  addi- 

k 

1  This,  however,  though  the  generally-received  account,  is  denied  by  Bergk,  I.  c. 

2  Bergk  (p.  913,  seq.)  thinks  it  probable  that  the  "  Clouds"  was  brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Pbilohides.  ^  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Phiionides. 

*  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus. 
^  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratoa. 
<  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Phiionides. 
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tion  of  the  scholia  and  a  commentary,  in  7  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Bothe,  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips., 
1828-1830,  forming  part  also  of  his  Poeta  Scenici  GrtBci  (vol.  v.-viii.) ;  that  of  Thiersch, 
Lips.,  1830,  <fcc.,  of  which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  extensive  prolegomena,  and 
the  comedy  of  the  Plutus,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  volume,  containing  the  Rams, 
have  appeared ;  that  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GrtBca,  with  a  revised  text  by  Dindorf,  and 
the  Scholia  hy  Dubner,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1838-42 ;  and  a  new  edition  with  critical  text  by 
Enger,  Bonn,  1844,  of  which  2  vols.,  the  Lysistrata  and  ThesTru)p1u)riazus<Bj  have  ap- 
peared. There  is  also  a  valuable  edition  by  Mitchell,  of  the  AcMrnmns,  Wasps,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Frogs,  with  English  notes,  5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1835-39,  and  he  has  also 
translated  the  Achamians,  Wasps,  and  Kniglits,  with  great  ability,  into  English  verse. 
Of  editions  of  separate  plays  there  is  aiarge  number,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
mention  that  of  the  Aclmmians,  by  Elmsley,  London,  1830 ;  of  the  Wasps,  by  Conz, 
Tubing.,  1823  ;  of  the  Clouds,  by  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1830  ;  of  the  ThesTnopKoriazusa,  and 
of  the  RatuB  by  Frltzsche,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1838,  the  latter  at  Zurich,  1845 ;  of  the 
Plutus,  by  Hemsterhuis,  Harl.,  1744,  8vo  ;  of  the  same,  by  Dobree,  Lond.,  1820 ;  and  by 
Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  with  useful  notes  in  English ;  and  that  of  the  Birds  and  Frogs, 
by  Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  1837,  also  with  English  notes.  The  Essay  of  Stivern  on  the 
plot  of  the  Birds,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827), 
and  translated  by  Hamilton,  is  well  worth  perusal.  A  copious  index  verborum  to  Aris- 
tophanes, by  Caravella,  was  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1822. 

VII.  Pheeeceates'  (*€peKp(£Tijs),  of  Athens,  was  contemporary  with  Cra- 
tinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his 
first  victory  B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he 
had  been."  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  satire 
and  vituperation  of  which  the  old  comedy  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot,  and  with 
more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether 
from  personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays  that  he  at- 
tacked Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet  Melanthius,  and  others.'  He  invented 
a  new  metre,  which  was  named  after  him  the  Pherecratean  or  Pherecratie, 
and  which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  choriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its 
base,  and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The  metre  is  very  frequent 
in  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  example, 
Grata  Pyrrha  sub  antra.  The  extant  titles  of  his  plays  amount  to  eight- 
een, which  Meineke  reduces  to  fifteen.  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates 
are  given,  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Runkel,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Comic. 
Grcec.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  87,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

Vin.  Plato  (IIA.iiTiDi'),*  of  Athens,  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  old  com- 
edy, was  contemporary  with  Pherecrates  and  the  others  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  flourished  from  B.C.  428  to  389.  From  the  language 
of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popularity  to 
those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  old  comedy,  with  the  greater  elegance 
of  the  middle  and  the  new,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though  many 
of  his  plays  had  no  political  reference  at  ah,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  kept 
up  the  spirit  of  the  old  comedy  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruptions  and  cor- 
rupt persons  of  his  age.     Among  the  chief  objects  of  his  attacks  were  the 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biog.,  s.  v.  a  Anon.,  Be  Com.,  p.  xxlx. 

^  Athm..,  viii.,  p.  343,  C;  xii.,  p.  538,  B.  *  Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v. 
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demagogues  Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  Cleophon,  and  the  orators  Cephalus  and 
Archinus,  for,  like  Aristophanes,  he  regarded  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  one 
of  the  worst  sources  of  mischief  to  the  commonwealth.  Plato  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  the  old  comic  poets.  Suidas  gives 
the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas,  to  which  number  another  is  to  be  added, 
not  mentioned  by  the  lexicographer.  The  fragments  of  Plato  are  given 
by  Cobet,  Amsterdam,  1840,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Frag., 
vol.  i.,  p.  357,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

IX.  Philonides  (*iA<uv(St|s),  an  Athenian,  better  known  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  literary  history  of  Aristophanes  than  from  his 
comic  productions.  It  is  generally  stated  that  Philonides  was  an  actor 
of  Aristophanes,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  CalUstra- 
tus  his  chief  characters ;  but  the  best  modern  critics  have  shown  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
several  of  th6  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in  the  names  of 
Callistratus  and  Philonides.'  The  fragments  of  Philonides  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Comic.  Grccc.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  156,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— contmued. 

WEITEES    OF    SICILIAN    COMEDY. 

I.  We  have  already  stated  that  comedy  was  earhest  brought  to  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  Sicily.  It  wUl  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  comic  poets  of  the  Sicilian  school 
before  proceeding  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy  of  the 
Athenians.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  that'  in  which 
Phormis,  Epicharmus,  and  Dinolochus  wrote  for  the  stage.  To  these  may 
he  added,  though  not  coming  strictly  under  the  denomination  of  a  comic 
poet,  Sophron,  the  composer  of  Mimes. 

II.  Phokmis  (*((p/iii),"  less  correctly  Phormus  (-tdpiios),'  came  originally 
from  Msenalus  in  Arcadia,  and,  having  removed  to  Sicily,  became  intimate 
with  Gelon,  whose  children  he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hiero  his  brother,  who  succeeded  B.C.  478. 
Though  the  matter  has  been  called  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person  who  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with 
Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form 
of  it.  We  have  the  names  of  eight  comedies  written  by  him,  in  Suidas. 
who  also  states  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  actors  with  robes 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  to  ornament  the  stage  with  skins  dyed  pur- 
ple— as  drapery,  it  may  be  presumed.  Prom  the  titles  of  the  plays,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  he  selected  the  same  mythological  subjects  as  Epi- 
charmus.* 

^  STnith,  Diet.,  s.  v.  PTalonides. 

»  Aristot.1  Pausan.    Bentley  is  in  favor  of  this  as  the  more  correct  form.    Phal.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  252,  ed.  Dyce.  =  Athm.  ;  Sidd.  '  Smith,  Dia.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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III.  Epicharmhs  ('Eirixap/JLos),  the  chief  comic  poet  among  the  Dorians, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.C.  540.  At  the  age  of  three  months, 
he  was  carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to  the  account  pre- 
served by  Suidas,  he  went  thither  at  a  much  later  period,  with  Cadmus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cos,  when  the  latter  resigned  his  power  and  emigrated  to 
that  island,  about  B.C.  488.  Thence  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Megara, -when  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  Ge- 
lon  (B.C.  484  or  483):  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  throughout  the  reign  of  Hiero,  at  whose  court  Epichannus 
associated  with  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time,  and  among  them  with 
jEschylus,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  dramatic  course.' 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (B.C.  450),  or,  according  to  Lucian,=  ninetyr 
seven  (B.C.  443).  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and 
metaphysical.  He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time  his  father's  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  commence  writing 
comedies  until  his  removal  to  Syracuse.'' 

Comedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  for  some  time  existed  at 
Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  near  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  latter  of  which  tvyo  towns  disputed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  before  Epicharmus,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with  Phormis,  who  gave  it  a  new 
character,  and  introduced  a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies 
is  differently  stated  at  52  or  at  35.  There  are  still  extant  thirty-five  titles. 
The  majority  of  them  refer  to  mythological  subjects,  that  is,  travesties 
of  the  heroic  myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  resembled  the 
satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But,  besides  mythology,  Epicharmus 
wrote  pieces  on  other  subjects,  political  and  moral,  relating  to  manners 
and  customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal  character.  Those, 
however,  of  his  comedies  which  belong  to  the  last  head  are  rather  general 
than  individual,  and  resembled  the  writings  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that 
when  the  ancient  writers  enumerated  him  among  the  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  they  must  be  tinderstood  as  referring  rather  to  his  antiquity  in 
point  of  time,  than  to  any  close  resemblance  between  his  works  and  those 
of  the  old  Attic  comedians.  A  considerable  number  of  fragments  remain.* 
Miiller  has  observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  Lower  Italy  often  enable 
us  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those  theatrical  representations 
of  which  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  are  the  type. 

The  style  of  his  pieces  appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
broad  buffoonery  which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and  of 
the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.  His  language 
was  remarkably  elegant ;  he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  epithets  ;  his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  yvuimi,  or  philosoph- 
ical and  moral  maxims,  and  long  speculative  discourses,  on  the  instinct 
of  animals,  for  example.  In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  him  by 

'  Diog.  Lacrt.,  viii.,  76.  =  Macroh.,  85,  =  Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.  ■>  Id.  it. 
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Plato  and  Cicero.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  he  had  no  successor  in 
his  peculiar  style  of  comedy,  except  his  son  or  disciple  Dinolochus.  He 
had,  however,  distinguished  imitators  in  other  times  and  countries.  Plaut- 
us,  for  instance,  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  made  him  his  model,  "  Plaut- 
us  ad  exemplar  Siculi  jrroperare  Epicharmi."^  The  parasite,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  character  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found 
in  Epicharmus. 

The  fragments  of  Epicheirmus  are  printed  in  the  collections,  of  Morel- 
lius,  Sententia  Vet.  Comic.,  Paris,  1553,  8vo;  of  Hertehus,  Collect.  Frag. 
Comic.,  BasU.,  1560,  8vo  ;  of  H.  Stephens,  Poesis  Philosophica,  1573,  8vo ; 
of  Grotius,  Excerpt,  ex  Trag.  et  Com.,  Paris,  1626,  4to ;  by  Ahrens,  in  his 
De  Lingua  Graca  Dialectis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  435,  seqq. ;  and  separately  by  Kruse- 
man,  Harlem,  1834.  Additions  have  been  made  by  Welcker  (Zeitschrift 
f&r  die  Alterthumsw.,  1835,  p.  1 123)  and  others.  The  most  important  mod- 
ern work  on  Epicharmus  is  that  of  Grysar,  De  Boriensium  Cemmiia,  Colon., 
1828.  The  second  volume,  however,  containing  the  fragments,  has  nev- 
er appeared. 

IV.  Dinolochus  ( Aeu'((A.oxoi ),  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  son,. according  to  others,  the  disciple  of  Epicharmus. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  488,,  and  wrote  fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
about  which  we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them  were  on 
mythological  subjects." 

v.  SoPHKON  (^^^fxov),'  of  Syracuse,  was  the  principal  writer,  and,  in  one 
sense,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  composition  caUed  the  Mime  (fiTfiios), 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-420.  When  Sophron  is  called  the  inventor  of 
mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition a  species  of  amusement,  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial at  their  public  festivals.  "Whether  the  term  /ufws  originally  in- 
cluded any  kind  of  imitation  without  words,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  ethical,  that  is, 
they  exhibited  not  only  incident,  but  characters.  Moreover,  as  is  implied 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  a  literary  composition,  words  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  actors,  though  still  quite  in  subordination  to  their  ges- 
tures ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  spoken  part  of  the  performance  was  in- 
creased, the  mime  would  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  comedy.  Of  all 
such  representations  instrumental  music  appears  to  have  formed  an  es- 
sential part. 

One  feature  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  formed  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm. 
There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  determining  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  movement,  but  no  metrical  arrangement.  Suidas  expressly 
states  that  they  were  in  prose  (KOTaAo7<4Sr)>');*  and  the  existing  frag- 
ments confirm  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  they  defy  all  at- 

'  Epist.,  il.,  I,  58.  »  Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Grysar,  De  Dor.  Com.,  p.  61. 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v.  *  Sztid.,  s.  v, 
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tempts  at  scansion.  Nevertheless,  they  frequently  fall  into  a  sort  of 
rhythmical  cadence  or  swing,  which  is  different  from  the  rhythm  of  or- 
dinary prose.'  This  prosaic  structure  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  has  given 
rise  to  a  doubt  whether  they  were  evgr  intended  for  public  exhibition,  a 
doubt  which  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained.  The  dialect  of  So- 
phron is  the  old  Doric,  interspersed  with  Sicilian  pecuharities.  The  char- 
acter of  these  compositions,  as  we  have  said  above,  appears  to  have  been 
ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were  those  of  ordinary  life,  and 
the  language  employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  char- 
acters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment, but  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Sophron,  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  sound  philosophy  in  these  productions,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  serious  pur- 
pose which  was  aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Sophron,  was  always,  as  in  the 
Attic  comedy,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  sometimes  the  latter  element  prevailed  even  to  the  extent  of 
grossness,  as  some  of  the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
comedy  combine  to  prove.'  The  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  So- 
phron is  by  Ahrens,  De  Grmcce  Lingum  Dialectis.  They  have  also  been 
collected  by  Blomfleld,  in  the  Classical  Journal  for  181 1,  No.  8,  p.  380,  seqq., 
and  more  fiilly  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  340,  seqq.,  Cambridge, 
1826. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
FOURTH  OH  ATTIC  VB^lOB— continued. 

WRITERS     OF     THE     MIDDLE     COMEDY. 

I.  EtTBuLus  CEi^ovKos)  was  a  very  distinguished  poet  of  the  middle  com- 
edy, and  flourished  about  B.C.  376.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mytholog- 
ical subjects.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passages  from  the 
tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Euripides.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  his  attacking  eminent  individuals  by  name,  as  Philocrates,  Cydias,  Cal- 
limedon,  Dionysius  the  tjTant  of  Syracuse,  and  Callistratus.  He  some- 
times ridiculed  classes  of  persons,  as  the  Thebans  in  his  'hvTi6Tn\.  His 
language  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  generally  pure,  containing  few  words 
which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  best  period.  Like  Antiphanes,  he 
was  extensively  pillaged  by  later  poets,  as,  for  example,  by  Alexis,  Ophe- 
lion,  and  Ephippus.  Suidas  gives  the  number  of  his  plays  at  104,  of  which 
there  are  extant  more  than  50  titles."  The  fragments  of  Eubulus  are 
given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grccc.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  594,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

n.  Aeaeos  {'Apapiis),  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  first  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice  by  his  father  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  second  Plutus, 
B.C.  388,  the  last  play  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  in  hiS  own  name. 
The  father  wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KHxaKos  and  the  AloXocrixav, 

'  Herm.  ad  Aratot.,  PHet.,  i.,  8.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  3  u,  jj. 
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which  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Araros,'  probably  very  soon  after 
the  above  date.  .Araros  first  exhibited  in  his  own  name,  B.C.  375."  He 
is  charged  with  frigidity  by  Alexis,''  who,  however,  was  his  rival.  Suidas 
mentions  six  comedies  of  his.  The  fragments  are  given  in  Meineke, 
Comic.  Grac.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  630,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

III.  Anaxandbides  {'AiiafctvSplS-ns)  was  the  son  of  Anaxander,  a  native 
of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes.  He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B.C.  376,  and 
29  years  later  he  was  present,  and  probably  exhibited  at  the  games  cele- 
brated by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  made  love-intrigues  a  prominent  part 
of  comedy.  He  gEiined  ten  prizes,  the  whole  number  of  his  comedies  be- 
ing sixty-five.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays 
in  anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of  thirty-three.'  The 
fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Comic.  Gmc,  vol.  i.,  p.  574,  seqq., 
ed.  min. 

IV.  Antiph.Ines  {'AyrtipdyTis)  was  the  most  highly-esteemed  writer  of  the 
middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who  shared  that  honor  with  him.  He 
was  born  about  B.C.  404,  and  died  B.C.  330.  The  parentage  and  birth- 
place of  Antiphanes  are  doubtful.  As  his  birth-place  are  mentioned  Cios 
on  the  Propontis,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last  statement 
deserves  little  credit.'  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  pieces  prove 
that  Athenaeus  was  right  in  praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language, 
though  he  uses  some  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived, 
for  his  plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365,  on  the  least 
to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of  about  130.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  of  the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  vnriters,  for  the 
granunarians  faequently  confound  him  with  other  comic  poets.  Some  of 
his  plays  were  on  mythological  subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particu- 
lar persons,  others  to  characters,  personal,  professional,  and  national, 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of 
private  hfe.'  The  fragments  of  Antiphanes  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag. 
Comic.  Grace,  vol.  i.,  p.  491,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

v.  NicosTBATus  (JiiiK.6aTpa.Tos),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, called  by  some  Phileteerus.  He  is  ranked  by  Athenaeus  express- 
ly among  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,'  though  some  of  his  pieces,  as, 
for  instance,  the  'OpviB^vr-hs,  belonged  rather  to  the  new  comedy.  Some 
of  the  characters  also  which  he  introduced  in  other  dramas  deiponstrate 
the  same.  In  his  BotriAeij,  he  introduced  a  boasting  soldier ;'  in  his  Tok- 
lOT^j,  an  avaricious  money-lender,  and  a  vaunting  cook.  Photius  has 
got  a  story  that  Nicostratus,  through  unrequited  love,  leaped  off  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock.  The  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to  us." 
The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Comic.  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  632, 
seqq.,  ed.  min. 

'  Arg.  ad  Plut.,  iv.,  Bekker.  »  Suid.,  s.  v.  ^  Athm.,  iii.,  p.  123,  E. 

*  BMt.,  iii.,  10,  seqq. ;  Eth.  Nicom.,  vii.,  10.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

6  Meineke,  i.,  308.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ^.  u.  e  Atken.,  xiii.,  p.  597,  D. 

»  Id.,  vi.,  p.  230,  D.        ">  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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VI.  Alexis  ("AXelis)  was  a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  but  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,'  was  born  about  B.C.  394,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  106.'  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.'  According  to  Plutarch,  he  expired  upon  the 
stage  while  being  crowned  as  victor.*  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is 
commonly  called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  fragments  and  titles 
of  many  of  his  plays  confirm  this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  was  contemporary  with  PhUippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  and 
Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  show  that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which 
would  be  classed  with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  remarkably 
prolific  writer.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  ridiculed  Plato,  in  oth- 
ers he  satirized  Demosthenes.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  a  person 
who  wrote  so  much,  the  same  passage  frequently  occurred  in  several 
plays  ;  nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other  poets,  as,  foi 
example,  from  Eubulus.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by  Athenasus," 
whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  extant  fragments.  His  plays  were 
frequently  translated  by  the  Roman  writers.'  A  considerable  list  of  pe- 
culiar words  and  forms  employed  by  him  is  furnished  by  Meineke,'  who 
has  also  given  the  fragments  of  his  pieces,  Frag.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  ii., 
p.  688,  seqq.j  ed.  min. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
I'OURTH  OR  ATTIC  '^EUIOD— continued. 

WRITERS     OF     THE     NEW     COMEDY. 

I.  Philippides  (*iA«nriSi)j),  of  Athens,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six 
principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  these  six  being  Philemon,  Menander, 
DiphUus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  ApoUodorus.  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  335.  Philippides  seems  to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  him,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  He  attacked  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  age,  defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of 
personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  old  comedy.' 
Plutarch  eulogizes  him  highly.'  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory.  It  appears  from  GeUius  that 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  by 
Suidas  at  forty-five  ;  there  are  fifteen  titles  extant.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  charge  Philippides  with  infringing  upon  the  purity  of  the  Attic  di- 
alect, and  Meineke  produces  several  words  from  his  fragments  as  exam- 
ples. The  fragments  are  given  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned,  Frag. 
Comic.  Grczc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1116,  seqq.,  ed,  min.^° 

II.  Philemon  (*i\^;u(»v),"  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  new 

1  Suid.,  «.  V.  8  piut.,  Defect.  Ora^.,  p.  420,  E.  3  Atlien.^  viii.,  p.  344. 

*  An  sen.  ger.  reap.,  p.  785,  B.  »  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  59,  F.  «  Aul.  Gell.,  ii.,  23. 

'  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  seqq.  8  u,^  jfi^t.  Crit.,  p.  437,  seqq. 

3  Plut.,  Demetr.,  12.  'o  .Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v.  n  Id.  ib. 
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comedy,  ranking  next  to  Menander.  He  was  the  son  of  Damon,  and  a 
native  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia ;  or,  according  to  some,  of  Syracuse.  He  came 
to  Athens  at  an  early  age,  and  there  subsequently  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  long  survived,  having  lived  nearly  100 
years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related ;  some  ascribing 
it  to  excessive  laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident,'  others  to  joy  at  ob- 
taining a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest ;"  while  another  story  represents 
him  as  quietly  called  away  by  the  goddesses,  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his  last  and  best  work. 
Philemon  is  regarded  by  some  modern  scholars  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
new  comedy  in  order  of  time,  a  place,  however,  which  we  have  preferred; 
with  others,  assigning  to  Philippides.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
favorite  vrith  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramat- 
ic contests.'  Gellius  ascribes  these  victories  to  the  use  of  unfair  influ- 
ence, and  tells  us  that  Menander  was  accustomed  to  ask  Philemon  him- 
self whether  he  did  not  blush  when  he  conquered  him.  We  hav€  other 
proofe  of  the  rivalry  between  Menander  and  Philemon  in  the  identity  of 
some  of  their  titles. 

Philemon  was,  however,  sometimes  defeated ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
on  one  such  occasion  he  went  into  exile  for  a  time.*  At  all  events,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  East,  either  from  this  cause  or  by  the  de- 
sire of  King  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandrea ; 
and  to  this  journey  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  his  adventure  with 
Magas,  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Philemon 
had  ridiculed  Magas  for  his  want  of  learning,  in  a  comedy,  copies  of  which 
he  took  pains  to  circulate  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  poet  at  Cyrene,  whith- 
er he  was  driven  by  a  storm,  furnished  the  king  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  contemptuous  revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet's 
throat  with  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire  politely  without  hurting 
him ;  after  which  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthings, 
and  then  dismissed  him.' 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Menander  in  the  liveliness  of 
his  dialogue,  for  his  plays  were  considered,  on  account  of  their  more  con- 
nected arguments  and  longer  periods,  better  fitted  for  reading  than  for 
acting.'  The  extant  fragments  display  much  liveliness,  wit,  elegance, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  life.  His  favorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love-intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the  standing  ones  of  the  new 
comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
jest  upon  Magas,  already  mentioned,  is  a  proof  that  the  personal  satire 
which  formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  old  comedy  was  not  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  new.  The  number  of  Philemon's  plays  was  ninety- 
seven.  The  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  are  re- 
jected, amount  to  about  fifty-three ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 

1  Smd.,  s.  V. ;  Tal.  Max.,  ix.,  12,  extr.  6.  =  Plut.  an  Sen.,  Sec,  p.  785,  B. 

3  Aul.  Gell.,  nvii.,  4.  »  Stob.,  Serm.,  x.\xTiii.,  p.  232. 

»  Plut.,  Be  cokib.  ira,  p.  458,  A.  «  Demetr.  PhaL,  UeEloc.  1, 193. 
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them  shovUd  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Philemon.'  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  printed,  with  those  of  Menander,  by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1823, 
8vo,  and  in  his  Frag:  Comic.  Grcec,  vol.  ii.,  p.  821,  se.qq.\  ed.  min.  They 
are  given  also  by  DUbner,  at  the  end  of  the  Aristophanes  in  Didot's  Bib- 
liotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1839.     (Of  editions  of  Menander  on  p.  226.) 

III.  Menandek  {MemvSpos),'  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  born  B.C.  342,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  His  father,  Diopithes,  commanded  the  Athe- 
-tiian  forces  on  the  Hellespont  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alexis,  the 
comic  poet,  was  the '  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  father's  side ;  and  we 
may  naturally  suppose  that  the  young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle 
his  taste  for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  its  rules  of 
composition.  His  character  must  have  been  greatly  influenced  and  formed 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicurfis,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  His  taste  and  sym- 
pathies were  altogether  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epi- 
gram he  declared  that  "  as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece  from  slavery,  so 
did  Epicurus  from  unreason."^  From  Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  have  derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  XapaKrripes  of  the  philosopher,  and 
which  formed  the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His  mas- 
ter's attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated, 
but,  as  was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit,  and  a 
serene  and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy. The  moral  character  of  Menander  is  defended  by  modern 
writers  against  the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothing  oflensive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of 
his  own  and  the  following  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private  banquets. 

Of  the  actual  events  of  Menander's  life  we  know  but  little.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.'  This  intimacy  was  attended, 
however,  with  danger  as  well  as  with  honor,  for  when  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Menander  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  public  informers,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Telesphorus,  the  son-in-law  of  Demetrius." 
The  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one 
of  his  admirers  ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandrea ;  but 
Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered  honor.^  Suidas  mentions 
some  letters  to  Ptolemy  as  among  the  works  of  Menander. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  differently  stated.  The  same  inscription  which 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth,  adds  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
in  the  archonship  of  PhUippus,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Clinton  shows  that  these  statements  refer  to  the  year  B.C.  292-1 ;  but  to 
make  up  the  fifty-two  years,  we  must  reckon  in  both  extremes,  342  and 
291.     The  date  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  by  the  anonymous  writer  on 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib.  3  J^nth.  Pa!.,vii.,  72. 

*  Phadrus,  i.,  11:  '  DUig.  Laert.,  v.,  80.  «  PUn.,  H.  iV.,  vli.,  29. 
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comedy,  who  adds  that  Menander  died  at  Athens ;  by  Apollodorus  ;'  and 
by  Aulus  Gellius.'  Respecting  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  that  we  know 
is  that  an  old  commentator  on  Ovid'  applies  the  line  "  Comicus  ut  mediie 
periit  dum  nabat  in  undis"  to  Menander,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  drowned 
while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  Pirseeus,  and  we  learn  from  Alciphron* 
that  Menander  had  an  estate  at  that  place.  He  was  buried  by  the  road 
leading  out  of  Pirseeus  toward  Athens.  There  are  two  epigrams  upon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as  a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  ca- 
reer, during  his  Ufetime,  was  not  eminently  successful ;  for,  though  he 
composed  upward  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the  prize  only  eight 
times.'  His  preference  for  elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse 
jesting  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  common  people  as  his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said, 
moreover,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  used  unfair  means  of 
gaining  popularity.'  Menander  appears,  however,  to  have  borne  the  pop- 
ular neglect  very  lightly ,^  in  the  consciousness^  of  his  own  superiority. 
The  Athenians  erected  his  statue  in  the  theatre ;  but  this  was  an  honor 
too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent  poets  to  be  of  much  value  :  in- 
deed, according  to  Pausanias,  he  was  the  only  distinguished  comic  poet 
of  all  whose  statues  had  a  place  there.'  The  neglect  of  Menander's  con- 
lemporaries,  however,  has  been  amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous 
fame.  His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,'  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  new  comedy,  and  on  an  equality  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes  assigned  him 
the  second  place  among  all  writers,  after  Homer  alone ;'  and  to  the  same 
grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy  saying,  'Xl  MeVai/5pe,  koI  pU,  irhepos  &p' 
inur  irp6Tfpov  iiu/je/iffaro ;'°  "  O  Menander  and  life,  which  one  of  you,  pray, 
first  imitated  (the  other)  V  Among  the  Romans,  besides  the  fact  that 
their  comedy  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have  the 
celebrated  phrase  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  addresses  Terence  as  "  dimidiate 
Menander,'"'^  or  "  halved  Menander."  The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at 
once  a  proof  of  his  reputation,  and  an  aid  in  appreciating  his  poetic  char- 
acter. Among  the  Greeks,  Alciphron  and  Lucian'"  were,  in  vsirious  de- 
grees, indebted  to  his  comedies.  Among  the  Romans,  Csecilius,  Afranius, 
and  more  particularly  Terence,  are  well  known  to  have  drawn  largely  on 
his  rich  stores. 

Menander  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  with  which  he  threw  into 
single  verses  or  short  sentences  the  maxims  of  that  practical  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  new 
comedy.  Various  "  Anthologies"  of  such  sentences  were  compiled  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  from  his  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant  a  very 

1  Ap.  Aid.  Gell.,  xvii.,  4.  '  xvii.,  21.  '  Ibis,  593.  •  Epist.,  ii.,4. 

5  Aid.  GelL,  xvii.,  4.  '  Id.ib.  ■>  Paus.,  i.,  21, 1. 

8  Comp.  Mm.  et  Arist.,  p.  854,  B.  «  Brunck,  Anal.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  269. 

10  Or,  according  to  Scaliger's  correction,  irorepbf  an-ciuii/^iJiraTo. 
"  Donat.  VU.  Tcrmt.,  p.  754.  '"  Meinekc,  p.  xixv, 
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interesting  specimen,  in  the  collection  of  several  hundred  hnes,  under  the 
title  oiyvaixai  nov6(mxoi.  The  number  of  Menander's  comedies  is  stated 
at  a  few  more  than  a  hundred ;  105,  108,  and  109,  according  to  different 
authorities.'  We  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  only,  one  of  the  plays, 
namely,  the  'Opyfi,  which  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  321,  when  Menander 
was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  We  have  fragments  of  or  references 
to  plays,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ninety  titles.  There  are  also  about 
500  fragments  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  yv&iJLai  liovdaTixoi,  some  passages  of  the  yvaiuu  (or  triy- 
Kpiais)  MivivSpov  KaX  ii\urTioivo5,  and  two  epigrams,  one  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, and  one  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ausonius."  Of  the  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  which  Suidas  mentions,  nothing  survives,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  not,  like  the  so-called  letters  of  other  great 
men  of  antiquity,  the  productions  of  the  later  rhetoricians.  Suidas  as- 
cribes to  him  some  orations,  a  statement  of  which  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion ;  but  Quintilian  tells  us  that  some  ascribed  the  orations  of  Charisius 
to  Menander.'  There  were  several  commentaries  on  Menander  among 
the  ancients,  and  one  in  particular  by  the  grammarian  Aristophanes,  whose 
admiration  of  the  poet  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  complete  critical  edition  of  Menander,  after  several  previous 
editions  of  the  poet,  was  the  following  :  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquia,  quotquot  repe- 
rire  potuerunt,  cum  notis  Hug.  Grotii  et  Joh.  Clerici,  Amst.,  1709,  8vo.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  in  1732,  1752, 1771,  and  1777,  but  has  been  very  generally  condemned.  Its  only 
merit  is  that  it  gave  occasion  to  Bentley's  emendations  on  323  passages  of  the  frag- 
ments. (Cf  Monk^s  Life  ofBeiitley,  p.  211.)  Since  the  publication  of  that  work  there 
has  been  no  edition  of  Menander  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  his  yvwjitat  have  had  a 
place  in  the  various  collections  of  the  gnomic  poets,  until  the  appearance  of  Meineke's 
Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquia,  Berol.,  1823,  8vo.  This  admirable  edition  contains, 
besides  the  fragments,  dissertations  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  two  poets,  and  also 
Bentley's  emendations  of  the  fragments.  The  fragments  were  reprinted  by  Meineke 
(with  the  annotations  somewhat  condensed),  in  his  larger  (1841)  and  smaller  (1847) 
editions  of  the  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Grcecorum,  In  the  larger  edition  they  are  given 
in  vol.  iv.,  p.  69,  seqq.^  in  the  smaller,  p.  867,  seqq,,  vol.  ii.  Meineke's  collection  has 
been  reprinted  (carefully  revised)  by  Diibner,  as  an  Appendix,  along  with  those  of  Phile- 
mon, to  the  Aristophanes  of  Didot's  Bibliotlieca,  Paris,  1839.* 

IV.  DiPHiLHs  (Af</)iA.os),  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope.'  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  one  hundred  plays,  and 
sometimes  to  have  acted  himself.  Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  be- 
longed to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the 
character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indications,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and 
by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.' 
His  language  is  simple  and  elegant,  but  contains,  at  the  same  time,  many 
departures  from  Attic  purity.  The  Roman  comic  poets  borrowed  largely 
from  Diphilus.  The  Casino,  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  his  KXripoineyoi.'' 
His  iwanoevti(ricovT€s  Was  translated  by  Plautus  in  the  lost  play  of  the 

1  Suid.,  s.  V, ;  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xii. ;  Bonat.  Vit.  Terent.,  p.  753  ;  Aid.  Gell.,  xvil.,  4. 

2  Epig.,  139.  3  Quint.,  X.,  1,  70.  *  Smth,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
*  Strab.,  xii.,  p.  546 ;  Arum.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxx.,  seq. 

'  Athm.,  xl.,  p.  487,  A  ;  xiii.,  p.  699,  D.  7  piaut.,  Cos.  Prolog.,  31. 
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Commorientes,  and  was  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  AdelphV  The 
Rudens  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play,'  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
piece  is  not  known.  The  fragments  of  Diphilus  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  GriBc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1066,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

V.  PosiDippus  {Uoatiinnros)  was  a  native  of  Cassandrea,  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy."  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Menander,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
289,  so  that  his  time  falls  just  at  the  era  in  Greek  literary  history  which 
is  marked  by  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*  Of  the  events  in 
the  poet's  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  his  portrait  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
beautiful  sitting  statue  in  the  Vatican,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
statue  of  Menander,  is  esteemed  by  Winckelmann  and  others  as  among 
the  finest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  that  have  come  down  to  us.'  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  virrote  forty  plays,  of  which  eighteen  titles  are  pre- 
served. In  his  language  Meineke  has  detected  some  new  words,  and  old 
words  in  new  senses,  totally  unknown  to  the  best  Attic  writers.  GelUus 
mentions  him  among  the  Greek  comedians  who  were  imitated  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  seems  from  the  titles  that  some  of  his  plays  were  of  a 
licentious  character.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1141,  seqq.,  ei.  min.' 

VI.  Apollodoeus  ('ATToAAdSaipos),  a  native  of  Carystus,  in  Euboea,  was 
the  last  in  the  canon  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollodorus  wrote  forty-seven  comedies,  and  gained  the  prize 
five  times.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess  fragments  of  several  of  his 
plays.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1101,  seqq.,  ei.  min.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— conttTluctf. 
OTHER     POETS     OF     THIS     PERIOD.^ 

I.  The  drama  waS  so  well  adapted  to  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts  of  metric- 
al composition  fell  comparatively  into  the  background,  and  for  the  public 
in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  momentary  grat- 
ifications than  of  a  poetic  expression  of  prevailing  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples. 

II.  Still,  however,  some  names  occur  well  deserving  of  mention,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  departments  oi  Elegiac  and  Epic  verse,  and  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  these  we  will  devote  the  present  chapter,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  more  enlarged  field  of  prose  composition. 


1  Termt.,  Prol.  Adelpk.,  10.  '  Plmt.,  Rud.  Prol.,  32. 

s  Jkon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxx.  •  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  s.  a. 

5  Viscmiti,  Mus.  Pio-Clem.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16,  seqq.;  Wmckelmann,Vorlaiif.AHumd.,  c.  iv., 
4  126.  «  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  M.  ii.,  s.  v. 

«  .Midler.  HisI  Gr  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  sem^ 
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I.     ELEGIAC     POETRY. 


III.  The  Elegy  still  continued  a  favorite  poetical  amusement  while 
Attic  literature  flourished ;  it  remained  true  to  one  of  its  particular  desig- 
nations, to  enliven  the  banquet  and  to  shed  the  gentle  light  of  a  higher 
poetic  feeling  over  the  convivialities  of  the  feast.  Consequently,  the 
fragments  of  elegies  belonging  to  this  period,  by  Ion  of  Chios,  Dionysius 
of  Athens,  Euenhs,  the  sophist,  of  Pares,  and  Ceitias  of  Athens,  all  speak 
much  of  wine,  of  the  proper  mode  of  drinking,  of  dancing  and  singing  at 
banquets,  of  the  cottabus-game,  which  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of, 
and  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the 
joys  of  the  banquet,  and  the  right  measure  to  be  observed  at  it.' 

IV.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy 
ourselves  in  society,  combining  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  with  intellect- 
ual gratifications,  and  not  forgetting  our  higher  calling  in  the  midst  of 
such  enjoyments.  As,  however,  the  thoughts  easily  passed  from  the 
festal  board  to  the  general  social  and  pohtical  interests  of  the  times,  the 
elegy  had  political  features  also,  and  statesmen  often  expressed  in  this 
form  their  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  Greece  in  general, 
and  for  the  different  republics  in  particular.  This  must  have  been  the 
case  with  the  elegies  of  DioNYsins,  who  was  a  considerable  statesman 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  led  the  Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurii  in 
the  great  Hellenic  migration  to  that  place. 

V.  The  political  tendency  appeared  still  more  clearly  in  the  elegies  of 
Critias,  the  son  of  Callaesclirus,  in  which  he  said  bluntly  that  he  had 
recommended  in  the  public  assembly  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  decree.  The  predilection  for  Lacedaemon,  which 
Critias  had  imbibed  as  one  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  as  a  friend  of  Socrates, 
declares  itself  in  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs  which  the  Spar- 
tans kept  up  at  their  banquets.' 

VI.  From  this  elegiac  poetry,  however,  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
circle  of  Attic  training,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  elegies  of  An- 
TiMACHus,'  which  we  may  term  a  revival  of  the  love-sorrows  of  Mimner- 
mus.  Antimachus  was  a  native  of  Claros.  He  is  usually,  however, 
called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only  because  Claros  belonged  to  the  do- 
minion of  Colophon.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of  the  PelO- 
ponnesian  war.*  Antimachus  was  in  general  a  reviver  of  ancient  poetry; 
one  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  stream  of  the  new-fashioned  literature, 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies,  and  on  that  very  account 
found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of  hi^  own  time,  as,  indeed,  ap- 
pears from  the  well-known  story  that,  when  he  was  reciting  his  Thebdis, 
all  his  audience  left  the  room,  with  the  single  exception  of  Plato,  then  a 
young  man.'  This  want  of  sympathy,  however,  injhe  case  of  the  The- 
bdis at  least,  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  voluminous  nature 
of  his  poem,  since  we  are  told  that  he  had  spun  out  his  work  so  much, 
that  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  his  seven  heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 

'  Mutter,  I.  c.  2  li,  ill,  3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

*  I>!0rf.  Sic,  xiii.,10S.  ^Muller,l.c. 
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Thebes.'  Accoiding  to  Quintilian,  Antimachus  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
description  of  passion,  his  works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient 
in  arrangement."  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  borrowed  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms.' 

But  the  work  which  brings  him  under  the  present  head  was  his  elegiac 
poem  called  Lyde,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  Lydian 
maid  of  that  name,  whom  Antimachus  had  loved  and  early  lost.  This 
elegy  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  It  was  very  long,  and  consisted 
of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the  mythical  heroes,  who,  like  the 
poet,  had  become  unfortunate  through  the  early  deaths  of  those  whom 
they  loved.*  It  thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  antiquarian 
information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this,  and  not  for  any  higher  and  poet- 
ical reason,  that  Agatharchides  made  an  abridgment  of  it.' 

From  what  has  here  been  stated  concerning  him,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Antimachus  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  who  vrrote  more  for  the  learned,  and  a  select  number  of  readers, 
than  for  the  public  at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned  to 
him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  his  works  even  to  those  of  Homer.  The  numerous  fragments 
of  this  poet  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Schellenberg,  Halle, 
1786,  re-edited  with  Blomfield's  corrections  by  Giles,  London,  1838.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  Stoll's  Animadversiones  in  Antimachi 
Fragm.,  Getting.,  1S40.  The  epic  fragments,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
Thebdis,  are  collected  in  Duntzer's  "Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poes.  der 
Griech.  bis  auf  Alexander,"  p.  99,  seqg. ;  and  by  Diibner  in  the  Poetce  Ejnd 
Minores,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 

II.     EPIC     POETRY. 

VII.  The  mention  of  Antimachus  and  his  Thehais  has  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  present  head,  and  no  further  notice  of  that  work  need 
here  be  taken.  The  only  other  epic  poets  deserving  of  mention  are  Pa- 
nyasis  and  Ch<erUus. 

VIII.-  Panyasis  (ndi/ioo-is)  was  a  native  of  Hahcarnassus,'  and  proba- 
bly the  maternal  uncle  of  Herodotus.  He  began  to  be  known  about 
B.C.  489,  continued  in  reputation  till  B.C.  467,  in  which  year  he  is  placed 
by  Suidas,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicamassus, 
probably  about  the  same  time  that  Herodotus  left  his  native  city,  that  is, 
about  B.C.  457.'  Ancient  writers  mention  two  poems  by  Panyasis.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  entitled  Hcracleia  ('Hpri/c^eio)  or  HeracUias 
('HptotXcieJs),  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It 
consisted  of  fourteen  books  and  nine  thousand  verses,  and  appears,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  references  to  it  in  ancient  writers,  to  have 

'  Porph.  ad  Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  146. 

=  Quinf.,  X.,  1,  53.     Compare  Dim.  Hal.,  De  Verb.  Comp.,  22. 

■■  Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Theriac,  3.  *  Plut.,  Consol  ad  Apollon.,  p.  106,  B. 

5  Phot.,  mil.,  p.  171,  ed.  Bckker.        >  Pausan.,  x.,  8,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  vl.,  2,  52. 

^  Clinioti,  Fast.  Hell.,  sub  annis  480,  457. 
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passed  over  briefly  the  adventures  of  the  hero  which  had  been  related  by 
previous  poets,  and  to  have  dvyelt  chiefly  upon  his  exploits  in  Asia,  Libya, 
&c.  An  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  various  books,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  restored,  is  given  by  Mijller,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Dori- 
ans.' The  other  poem  of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  lonica  {'layixd),  and 
contained-  seven  thousand  verses.  It  gave  the  history  of  Neleus,  Co- 
drus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  Suidas  says  it  was  virritten  in  pentameters  ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  a  poem  of  such  a  length 
was  written  simply  in  pentameters ;  still,  as  no  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  what  impression  the  poems  of  Panyasis  made  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate  descendants,  but  it  was  probably 
not  great,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  great  Greek  writers. 
But  in  later  times  his  works  were  extensively  read,  and  much  admired. 
The  Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  and  Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  five  principal  epic  poets,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Homer."  Panyasis  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  later  cyclic  poets  and  the  studied 
efforts  of  Antimachus,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  his  pupil.  From  two 
of  the  longest  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that 
Panyasis  kept  Close  to  the  old  Ionic  form  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbibed 
no  small  portion  of  the  Homeric  spirit.'  The  fragments  of  the  Heraclea 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  by  Winterton,  Brunck, 
Boissonade,  and  Gaisfbrd ;  in  Diintzer's  Fragments  of  Greek  epic  poetry ; 
in  Tzschirner's  De  Panyasidis  Vita  el  Carminibus  Dissertatio,  Vratisl.,  1836 ; 
and  in  Funcke's  De  Panyasidis  Vita  ac  Poesi  Dissertatio,  Bonn,  1837. 

IX.  Chceeilus  (XoipiAos)  or  Chcekillus  (Xo(piA.\os),*  a  native  of  Samos, 
was  born  about  B.C.  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  B.C.  399,  which  was  the  last  year 
of  Archelaus.  Suidas  says  that  Chcerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away,  and  resided  with  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  he  acquired  a  taste  for  literature  ;  and  that  he  turned 
his  attention  subsequently  to  poetry.  Athenaeus  states  that  Chcerilus  re- 
ceived from  Archelaus,  after  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  his  court, 
four  minae  a  day,*  and  spent  it  all  upon  good  hving  (otfiocliaytav).  Chceri- 
lus was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes.  The  exact  title  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  known. 
It  may  have  been  Uepa-Md.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
celebrate  in  epic  verse  events  which  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
poet's  Ufe.  Of  its  character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the  con- 
nection between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There  are  also  fragments  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  from  the  Procemium  ;«  by  Ephorus,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Darius's  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  the  Scjrthians  are  mentioned  ;' 
by  Josephus,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

1  vol.  i.,  p.  532,  Eng.  tranal, 

2  Compare  Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Dionys.,  Be  Vet.  Script.  Cens.,  c.  3,  p.  419,  ed.  Reiske. 

3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  Hi.  «  Athen.,  viii.,  p.  345,  JS. 
«  Aristot.,  Rhet.,  Hi.,  14.  '  Slrab.,  xii,,  p.  303. 
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among  whom  were  the  Jews ;'  and  other  fragments,  the  place  of  which 
is  uncertain.  The  chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Choerilus  was  held  is  proved 
by  his  reception  into  the  epic  canon ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  again 
expelled  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  and-Antimachus  was  put  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement  which  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
Heraelides  Ponticus,  that  Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  ChcE- 
rilus.'  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to  Homer  in  his  similes  is  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle.  Choerilus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  worthless 
poet  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  lasos,  and  one  of  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  whom  Horace  makes  mention.  The  fragments  of 
Choerilus  are  given  by  Nake,  "  Chmrili  Samii  FragmerUa,"  Lips.,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  V^RIOD— continued. 

PKOSE     WRITINGS.' 

I.  We  have  seen  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  latter  days,  grad- 
ually sinking  into  prose  ;  and  this  has  shown  us  that  prose  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us  the 
more  curious  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

II.  The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
removed  from  the  coUoquijil  style  of  the  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  a  written  language,  properly  so  called ;  or  else  owed  all  its 
charms  and  splendor  to  an  imitation  of  the  diction  and  the  forms  of  words 
found  in  poetry,  which  attained  to  completeness  and  maturity  many  hund- 
red years  before  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature. 

III.  In  considering  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  propose  to  give  a 
view  of  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athenian 
people.  And,  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  we  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the  present  period  into  three 
great  branches,  namely,  the  School  of  History,  the  School  op  Elo- 
quence, and  the  School  of  Philosophy,  giving  an  account  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals  connected  with  each. 

I.   school   of   history. 

lY.  Thfcydides  (0oi;iti;5(S7)s),*  the  great  Athenian  historian,  was  the  son 
of  Olorus'  or  Orolus'  and  Hegesipyle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pam- 
phUa,  a  female  historian  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  who  is  cited  by  Gellius, 

1  Joseph,  c.  ApUm.^  i.,  22;  vol.  ii.,  p.  454,  ed.  Hav. 

2  Proclus,  Comm.  m  Plat.  Tim.,  p.  28.  '  MiiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 
•  Smitil  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.              s  TImayd.,  iv.,  104.  «  Marcell.,  Vit.  Thwcyd. 
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he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  B.C.  431,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  bom  B.C.  471.  Kriiger  at- 
tempts to  show,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  MarceUinus,  that  Thucydides 
was  only  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  interpretation  of  certain  words 
of  Thucydides,  which  are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity  {al(r6aviiJ.€vos 
Tp  ri\iK'uf).^  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Cimon, 
and  we  know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon,  married  Hege- 
sipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king  named  01orus,=  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cimon ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  mother  of"Thucydides  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Mil- 
tiades and  Hegesipyle. 

There  is  a  story  in  Lucian^  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas  adds,  that  Thu- 
cydides, then  a  boy,  was  present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  presage 
of  his  own  future  historical  distinction.  This  story,  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention  in  the  account  given  by  us  of  Herodotus,  has  been 
discussed  most  completely  by  Dahlmann,*  as  we  there  remarked,  and 
been  rejected  as  a  mere  fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  but  whether 
these  statements  are  to  be  received  can  not  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  being  an  Athenian  of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city 
which  was  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  must  have  had  the  best 
possible  education.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  cultivated 
understanding,  his  work  itself  clearly  shows.  He  informs  us  that  he 
possessed  gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  isl- 
and of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  among 
those  in  that  quarter.'  This  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors ;  according  to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  woman 
of  Scaptesyle,  and  received  these  mines  as  a  portion  with  her. 

Suidas  says  that  Thucydides  left  a  son,  called  Timotheus  ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  eighth  book  of  the 
history.  Thucydides  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered.' 

We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucydides  having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  his  orator- 
ical talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history. 
He  was,  however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,,  and  was  in  command 
of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  B.C.  424,  when  Eucles, 
who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against  Brasidas, 
who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
a  superior  force,  offered  favorable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  read- 
ily accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  the  rest  did 
not  wish  to  make  resistance.  Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the  riiouth 
of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  sur- 

'  Tkucyd.,  v.,  26  ;  Poppo,  ad  loc.  2  fferod.,  vi.,  39. 

^  Lucian^  Herod,  s.  Aet,,  i.,  se^ij.  *  Life  of  Herodotus^  p.  8,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl. 

»  Thmyd.,  iv.,  105.  «  Id.,  ii.,  18. 
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rendered ;  and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  faffing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  In  consequence  of  this 
failure,  Thuoydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punish- 
ment, that  of  death,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  penalty  of  a  failure 
like  his,  though  he  may  have  done  the  best  that  he  could.  According  to 
Marcellinus,  Cleon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, excited  popular  suspicion  against  the  unfortunate  commander.  Thu- 
cydides  simply  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  after  the  affair  of 
Amphipolis,'  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  was  a  voluntary  exile  or  a 
punishment. 

There  are  various  untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  Ms  places  of  residence 
during  his  exile  ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in 
any  place  which  was  under  Athenian  dominion,  and,  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in  those  parts  which  be- 
longed to  the  Spartan  alliance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  dur- 
ing his  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in 
places  which  were  under  Peloponnesian  influence ;'  and  his  work  was 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations.  His  mmute  descrip- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities  ;  and,  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts  of  Southern  Italy ;  in- 
deed, an  anonymous  biographer  speaks  of  his  having  been  at  Sybaris. 
But  it  is  rather  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  make,  as  some  have  done,  that 
Olorns  and  his  son  Thucydides  went  out  in  the  colony  to  Thurii,  B.C.  443, 
which  was  joined  by  Herodotus,  and  the  orator  Lysias,  then  a  young  man. 
Thucydides  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  ;*  and  as  his  exile 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  423,  he  may  have  returned  to  Athens 
in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  403,  a.bout  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liberated 
Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athens  soon 
after  his  return  ;  but  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Thrace.  There 
is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end.     His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  B.C.  401. 

The  time  when  he  composed  his  work  has  been  a  mattef  of  dispute. 
He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,'  and,  of  course,  he  would  "register 
them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace  ; 
and  his  words  mean  the  whole  work,  as  he  does  not  qualify  them ;  but 
the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  un- 
til after  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  question  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  and  last 
book  of  ThucydidiBs,  which  breaks  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  411.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  books  in  containing  no  speeches, 
and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  com- 
position. Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed  that  the  eighth 
book  was  not  by  Thucydides  ;  some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some 
to  Xenophon  or  Theopompus,  because  both  of  them  continued  the  history. 
'  Thucyd.,  iv.,  102  seqq.         =  Id.,  v.,  26.         3  jd.  it.    '     »  Id.  ib.         "  Id.,  i.,  22. 
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The  words  with  which  Xenophon's  Hellenica  commence  (jnera  Se  toBto) 
may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author,  for  his 
work  is  made  to  appear  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  ;  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and,  besides,  both  the  style  of  the 
eighth  book  is  different  from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers  and  winters, 
which  Thucydides  has  observed  in  his  first  seven  books,  is  continued  in 
the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of 
Theopompus  also,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  writing,  renders  it 
improbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the  sim- 
plest supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the  author  of  this 
book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii.,  6,  60) ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the  same  care 
as  the  first  seven  books.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  that  Xenophon 
made  the  work  of  Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the 
first  two  books  of  his  Hellenica,  or  the  part  which  now  ends  with  the  sec- 
ond book,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history. 

The  work  of  Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and  summers,  and  each  summer  and 
winter  make  a  year.'  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from  the  vernal  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and  chapters  was 
probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine  critics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  work 
itself  which  gives  the  least  intimation  that  the  division  into  books  was  part 
of  the  author's  design  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  same  division  into  books  is  made 
in  a  very  arbitrary  and  clumsy  way.  For  instance,  the  seventh. book 
ought  to  end  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ;  and  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ought  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  division 
of  the  work  also  into  nine  books,"  and  a  still  later  division  into  thirteen 
books.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  division  into  books,  is  prob- 
ably the  act  of  the  critics  or  grammarians.  The  titles  vary  in  the  MSS., 
but  the  simple  one  of  Suyypat/)^,  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
author's  own  expression,  @ouKv5iS7is  'Mrircuos  |w^7pai|/e  rhv  irtiXc/noy,  k,  t.  A.^ 

The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydides, and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  first 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  important 
event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  (i.,  1-31).  After  his  introductory  chapters,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war.  The  real  cause  was,  he 
says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  in- 
terrupted (c.  89-118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little  regard  to  chronology,  as  by 
Hellanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (c.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war  ;  but  this  leads  to  another 

I  Thucyi.,  n.,  1.  =  DM.  Sic,  xii.,  37.  3  rimci/d.,  i.,  1 
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digression  of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128-134)  and 
the  exile  of  Themistocles  (e.  135-138).  He  concludes  the  book  with  the 
speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised  the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demaiids  of 
the  Peloponnesians ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  observed,  begins  vrith 
the  second  book. 

A  history,  intended  by  its  author  as  "  an  eternal  possession,"  which 
treats  of  so  many  events  that  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
written,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to 
ascertain  facts  by  personal  inquiry.  In  modem  times,  facts  are  made 
known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printed  records  of  the 
day,  newspapers  and  the  lilte,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many  facts 
which  become  history.  When  we  know  the  careless  way  in  which  facts 
are  now  reported  and  recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with  such  records 
the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war 
with  which  he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as  a  com- 
mander, the  opportunities  which  his  means  allowed,  his  great  abilities, 
and  serious  earnest  character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a  more 
exact  history  of  a  long,  eventful  period  by  Thucydides  than  we  have  of 
any  period  in  modern  history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  diligence  in  ascertain- 
ing facts,  while  his  strict  attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance 
that  he  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proofs  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise  :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  ex- 
pressed in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when  we  consider  what  pains 
it  must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self-denial 
of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  with- 
out ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance,  and  of  the 
trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a  principle  of  his- 
torical composition  is  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  moderate  size ; 
many  a  modem  writer  would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
so  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  contain  much  in  lit- 
tle compass.' 

Thucydides  seldom  makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
Occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral  observations,  ani- 
mated by  the  keenest  perceptions  of  the  motives  of  action  and  the  moral 
character  of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materi- 
als for  them  :  they  are  not  mere  imaginations  of  his  own  for  rhetorical 
effect ;  they  contain  the  general  sense  of  what  wa#  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  instances  he  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered.' 
His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  character,  and  his  subject  aU  combined 
to  produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither  equal 
nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced  by  severe  simpUcity  and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  de- 
'  Smit?l,  Die!.  BiogT..  s.  v.  =  Tkuajd.,  i.,  22. 
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scription  of  the  plague  of  Athens.     Such  also  is  the  incomparable  history 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination. 

A  man  who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  which  is 
stamped  with  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is 
accordingly  concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the  words 
were  intended  to  have  »  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet  he  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  obscure  ;  and  probably  he  was  so  even  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connec- 
tion and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to  seize.  Cicero,  un- 
doubtedly a  good  Greek  scholar,  found  him  difficult  :^  he  says  that  the 
speeches  contain  so  many  obscure  and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a  very  great  defect  in  the  lan- 
guage of  political  life  (in  oratione  civili). 

TEXT    AND    EDITIONS    OF    THUCYDIDES. 

The  first  thing  that  is  requisite  in  reading  Thucydides  is  to  have  a  good  text,  estab- 
lished on  a  collation  of  the  MSS.,  and  this  we  owe  to  Bekker.  Those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  Thucydides  in  such  a  text  as  Duker's  can  estimate  their  obligations  to 
Bekker.  For  the  understanding  of  the  text,  a  sound  knowlfedge  of  the  language,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  best  critics  are  necessary,  and  perhaps  nearly  all  has  been  done  in 
this  department  that  can  be  done.  But,  after  all,  a  carefhl  and  repeated  study  of  the 
original  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  it.  For  the  illustration  of  the  text  a  great 
mass  of  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  is  requisite;  and  here  also  the  critics 
have  not  been  idle.  To  derive  all  the  advantage,  however,  from  the  work  that  may  be 
derived  for  political  instruction,  we  must  study  it ;  and  here  the  critics  give  little  help, 
for  Politik  is  a  thing  they  seldom  meddle  with,und  not  often  with  success.  Here,  then, 
a  man  must  be  his  own  commentator ;  but  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  a  competent 
hand  in  illustrating  Thucydides  as  a  political  writer.^ 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  and  the  scholia  were 
published  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Latin  translation,  which  was  by  Valla,  was 
printed  before  1500,  and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1513,  fol.,  and  frequently  after  that  date.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  was  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
1564,  fol,,  the  Latin  version  being  that  of  Valla,  revised  by  Stephens.  This  well-printed 
edition  contains  the  scholia,  the  life  of  Thucydides  by  Marcellinus,  and  an  anonymous 
life  of  the  historian.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3  voIb.  8vo  (reprinted  Oxford, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1824),  forms  an  epoch  in  the  editions  of  Thucydides,  and,  as  regards  the 
text,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consult  any  which  are  of  prior  date.  Among  the  best 
editions  since  the  appearance  of  Bekker's  we  may  mention  that  of  Poppo,  Leipzig,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1821-38,  of  which  two  volumes  are  filled  with  Prolegomena ;  of  Haack,  with 
selections  from  the  scholia,  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1620,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  Lond., 
1823,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  of  Gdller,  Leipz.,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  2d  edit.,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  reprinted  at  London,  1835,  in  1  vol.  8vo  ;  of  Arnold,  Oxford,  1830- 
35,  3  vols.  8vo ;  2d  edit.,  Oxford,  1840-42,  3  vols. ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  Ox- 
ford, 1847, 3  vols. ;  of  Bloomfield,  Lond.,  1830,  3  vols,  small  8vo  (school  edition),  enlarged 
and  reprinted,  Lond.,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  of  Hase,  in  Didot's  Bibliotkeca,  Paris,  1839  ;  of 
Krilger,  with  grammatical  and  brief  explanatory  notes,  for  schools,  Berlin,  1846,  2 
vols.  8vo ;  and  of  Poppo*(school  edition),  with  brief  notes,  Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1843-48, 
still  incomplete.  To  these  may  be  added  the-edition  of  Gail,  containing  the  Greek  text, 
the  scholia,  the  variations  of  thirteen  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi,  a  Latin 
version  corrected,  and  a  French  version,  with  notes,  historical  and  philological,  Paris, 
1807-8, 12  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  subsidiary  works  for  the  study  of  Thucydides  may  be  mentioned  "  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  das  Leben  des  Thucydides,"  Berlin,  1832,  by  Kriiger,  and  Dodwell's  "  An- 
nales  Thucydidei  et  Xenopkontei,"  Oxford,  1702,  4to. 

I  Cic.,  Orator,  c.  9,  a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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V.  Xenophon  {s,em<pai/),^  the  Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  arid  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Ercheia.  The  only  extant  biography  of  him  is  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly  written ;  but  this  biog- 
raphy and  the  scattered  notices  of  ancient  writers,  combined  with  what 
may  be  collected  from  Xenophon's  own  works,  are  the  only  materials  for 
his  life.  There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xenophon's 
birth  or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated  to  with  reasonable 
probability.  Laertius  and  Strabo^  state  that  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's 
hfe  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.C.  424,  a  fact  which  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  was  born 
about  B.C.  444.  In  his  Hellenica,  he  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander of  Pherffi,^  which  took  place  B.C.  357,*  and  Xenophon,  of  course, 
was  alive  in  that  year.  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Lucian's  state- 
ment," that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety.  There  has  been 
much  discussion,  also,  as  to  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  his  join- 
ing the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  B.C.  401  ;  and  the  dispute  turns 
on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a  young  man,  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upward.  Those  who  make  him  a  young 
man  must  reject  the  evidence  as  to  the  battle  of  Dehum  ;  but  they  rely 
on  an  expression  in  the  Anabasis,"  where  he  is  called  vfavurxos.  In  this 
passage,  however,  the  best  MSS.  read  "  Theopompus"  in  place  of  "  Xen- 
ophon ;"  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  term  veavla-Kos  was  not 
confined  to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  forty  at 
least.  Moreover,  Xenophon  seemed  to  Seuthes'  old  enough  to  have  a 
marriageable  daughter.  The  most  probable  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be, 
that  Xenophon  was  not  under  forty  at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  army 
of  Cyrus. 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have  arisen  from  Socrates 
saving  his  Hfe.  Philostratus  states  that  he  also  received  instruction  from 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boeotia,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  this  captivity  of  Xenophon  from  jmy  other  authority. 
Photius*  states  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  which  maybe  true, 
though  Isocrates  was  younger  than  Xenophon,  having  been  bom  in  B.C. 
436.  Another  question  connected  with  the  life  of  Xenophon  is  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  namely,  that  Xen- 
ophon made  known  the  books  of  Thucydides,  which  were  then  unknown. 
This  point,  however,  has  been  already  considered  in  the  sketch  we  have 
just  given  of  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes,  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  broth- 
er of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  the 
Anabasis,'  the  circumstances  under  which  he  went.  Proxenus,  Xeno- 
phon's friend,  was  then  with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biagr.,  s.  v.  '  Strab.,  p.  403.  ^  Hellen.,  vi.,  4,  35. 

*  Diod.  Sic.,  XTi.,  14.  '  Macrob.,  21.  «  ii.,  1, 12.  '  Anai.,  Til.,  2,  8. 
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Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cyrus,  inasmuch  as  Cyrus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  Lacedaemonians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against 
Athens,  advised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
went  to  Delphi,  and  asked  Apollo  to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  and 
make  his  vows  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the  enterprise  which  he 
meditated.  The  god  gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  for 
not  asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not.  However, 
as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god,  Socrates  advised  him  to  go, 
and  accordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  found  Cyrus  and 
Proxenus  just  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an  expedition.  This  story  is 
characteristic  both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  against  the  Pisidi- 
ans,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  deceived,  except  Clearchus, 
who  was  alone  in  the  secret.  The  real  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone 
his  brother,  and,  after  advancing  a  short  distance,  this  became  apparent 
enough  to  his  Grecian  followers,  who,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  determined  to  accompany  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  met  the 
vast  army  of  the  Persians  in  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from 
Babylon.  In  the  affray  that  ensued,  for  it  was  not  a  battle,  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  his  barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left 
alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  after 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus,  and  other  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphernes,  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served 
as  a  soldier.  He  introduces  himself  to  our  notice,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  "  Anabasis,''^  in  that  simple  manner  which  characterizes 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time,  Xenophon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  ef- 
fected their  retreat  northward,  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Trapezus  {Trebisond),  a  Greek  colony,  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  From  Trapezus  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chryso- 
polis,  which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great  distress, 
and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  wanted  their  aid,  and  promised  to  pay  for  it.  The  Greeks 
performed  what  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  Seuthes  was  unwilling  to  pay, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Xenophon  got  from  him  part  of  what 
he  had  promised.  The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Thracians  is  very  curious  and  amusing.'  As  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  a^y  of  Thim- 
bron, which  was  done.  Before,  however,  they  joined  Thimbron,  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  very  poor,  led  them  on  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus,  to  plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named  Asidates. 
The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children,  and  all  his  movables,  was  seized ; 
and  Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets.'    He  tells 

the  story  himself,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 

'  Anab.,  vi.,  3,  seqq.  =  lb.,  vii.,  8,  S3. 
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It  is  uncertain  what  Xenoplion  did  after  giving  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 
bron.  He  remarks,  just  before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into 
Asia,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  banished ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  because  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Persian  Icing,  who  was  then  on  friendly 
terms  with  Athens,  it  is  most  probable  that  sentence  of  banishment  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  did  after  the  troops  joined 
Thimbron.  The  assumption  of  Letronne  that  he  went  to  Athens  is  un- 
supported by  evidence. 

Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia,  B.C. 
396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of 
this  Asiatic  expedition.  Agesilaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  B.C.  394,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return,^  and  he  was  with  Agesilaus  in 
the  battle  against  his  own  coimtrymen  at  Coronea."  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  after  this  last  mentioned  bat- 
tle, and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus,=  in  EUs,  near  Olympia,  on 
a  spot  which  the  Lacedsemoniaois  gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was 
joined  by  his  vrife  and  children.  This  was  his  second  wife,  named  Phile- 
sia,  and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesi- 
laus,* he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xenophon  had 
become  an  exile  from  Ms  country  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  treason  :  he  had  received  a  present  of  land  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  enemies  of  the  Athenians ;  and  he  was  educating  his  chil- 
dren in  Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  time,  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  at  Scillus,  was  employed  in  hunting,  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Laertius 
states  that  he  vrrote  here  his  histories,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  "Ana- 
basis" and  the  "  Hellenica,"  and  probably  the  "  Cyropaedia."  Here  also 
he  probably  wrote  the  treatise  on  "  Hunting,"  and  that  on  "  Hoiseman- 
ship."  The  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Diogenes  says  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  force  against  SciUus,  and,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the 
place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaves,  made  their  escape  to  Lepre- 
um,  a  town  of  Elis;  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia.  Xeno- 
phon himself  first  went  to  Elis,  the  capital,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said, 
and  then  to  Lepreum  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Cor- 
inth, and  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Scillus  is 
uncertain.  Kriiger  conjectui-es  that  the  Eleans  took  Scillus  not  earlier 
than  B.C.  371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  at  Leuc- 
tra.  Letronne,  however,  fixes  the  date  at  B.C.  368,  and  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  Eleans  invaded  SciUus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  most  engaged  with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xenophon  must  have  lived 
above  twenty  years  at  Scillus,  if  the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  that  place 
is  not  before  the  year  B.C.  371.' 

1  Anab.,  v.,  3,  6.  »  Plut.,  Ages.,  18.  '  Anab.,  v.,  3,  7. 
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The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked  by  a  de- 
cree proposed  by  Eubulus  ;  but  the  date  of  this  decree  is  uncertain.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  B.C.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons, 
Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spartan  side  against  the 
Thebans.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Theban 
general  Epaminondas  also  lost  his  life,  and,  according  to  one  account,  by 
the  hand  of  Gryllus  himself.  No  reason  is  assigned  by  any  ancient  writer 
for  Xenophon's  not  returning  to  Athens ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  direct  ev- 
idence as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not.  Several  of 
his  works  we're  written  or  completed  after  the  revocation  of  his  sentence : 
the  "  Hipparchicus,"  the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyropsedia,  ff  we  assume  that 
his  sentence  was  revoked  before  B.C.  363 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the  "  Rev- 
enues of  Athens."  Siesiclides,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  places  the  death  of 
Xenophon  in  B.C.  359 ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  on  this  head.  Prob- 
ably he  died  a  few  years  after  B.C.  359.' 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  His- 
torical, comprising  the  "  Anabasis,"  the  "  Hellenica,"  the  "  Cyropsedia" 
(which,  however,  is  not  strictly  historical),  and  the  "  Life  of  Agesilaus." 
Didactic,  comprising  the  "  Hipparchicus,"  the  treatise  on  "  Horseman- 
ship," and  that  on  "  Hunting."  Political,  comprising  the  works  on  the 
"  Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,"  and  the  "  Revenues  of  Athens." 
Philosophical,  comprising  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  the  "  OEconomi- 
cus,"  the  "  Symposium  or  Banquet,"  the  "  Hiero,"  and  the  "  Apology  of 
Socrates."  There  are  also  extant  certain  letters  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  as  enumerated  by  Diogenes,  agree 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
we  have  at  least  as  many  works  as  Xenophon  published,  though  all  of 
them  may  not  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that  Diogenes'  says  that  Xenophon 
wrote  about  forty  books  (/3i/3\(o),  but  he  adds  that  they  were  variously 
divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the  list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain 
that  by  the  word  Ptp\ia  he  intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or 
books,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  Anabasis,  Hellenica,  Cyropaedia,  and  Me- 
morabilia, as  distinct  /8i/8\ia,  and  thus  we  have  in  the  whole  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enough  to  forty. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  several 
works  of  Xenophon  already  mentioned,  observing  the  same  order  that 
has  just  been  given. 

HISTOEICAL     WORKS     OF     XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Anabasis  ('Avipaa-is),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  The  first  book  com- 
prises the  march  of  Cyrus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  six  remaining  books  contain  the 
'  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  6,  57. 
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account  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand,"  as  the  Greek  army  is  often 
called.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style,  and  gives  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  country  traversed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  full  of  interest  also  as  being  a  mi- 
nute detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and  adventures  of  the  army 
in  their  difficult  march  through  an  unknown  and  hostile  country.  The 
impression  which  it  makes  is  favorable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  his 
practical  good  sense  ;  but  as  a  history  of  military  operations  it  is  as  much 
inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  the 
"  Commentaries  of  Caesar,"  as  the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty 
genius  of  the  great  Roman  commander.  Indeed,  those  passages  in  the 
Anabasis  which  relate  directly  to  the  movements  of  the  retreating  army 
are  not  always  clear,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  Xenophon  did  pos- 
sess any  miUtary  talent  for  ^reat  operations,  whatever  skill  he  may  have 
had  as  a  commander  of  a  division. 

2.  The  Hellemca  {'EWfivtKd),  or  Greek  history;  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  comprehending  the  space  of  fortyvcight  years,  from  the  time  when 
the  history  of  Thuoydides  ends  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.  As, 
however,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherse,  which  took  place  B.C. 
357,  is  mentioned  in  this  work,'  some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of 
the.  Hellenica  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
not  pubUshed  till  after  Xenophon's  death,  by  his  son  Diodorus,  or  his 
grandson  Gryllus.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  hypothesis, 
since  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  would  only  prove 
that  Xenophon  had  the  work  a  long  time  under  his  hands.  The  "  Helle- 
nica" has  little  merit  as  a  history.  The  author  was  altogether  deficient 
in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  of  action 
which  characterize  the  great  work  of  Thuoydides.  Itis,  in  general,  adry 
narrative  of  events,  and  contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and  many  im- 
portant events  are  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the  only  proper  historical 
work  of  Xenophon,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  his- 
torical vmter.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a  kind  of  Me- 
moires  pour  servir,  as  some  have  supposed ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history,  and  as  such  it  has  been  re- 
garded both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

3.  The  Cyropcedia  {Kipov  iraiSein),  in  eight  books,  is  a  kind  of  political 
romance,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevails ;  but,  since  it  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  is 
commonly  ranked  among  the  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Its  object 
is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to 
exhibit  also  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses 
for  his  exemplar  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Per- 
sians are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  up  in  a  true  discipline.  The 
work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
the  usages  of  the  Persians,  some  of  which  we  know,  from  other  writers, 
1  vi.,  4,  35. 
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to  have  been  different  from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon. 
The  writer  borrows  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states,  and  especially 
from  Lacedaemon,  and  the  "  Cyropaedia"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his 
aversion  to  the  usages  and  the  political  constitution  of  his  native  city. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epilogus,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Persians  had 
greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  "  Cyropasdia"  is  one 
of  the  most  labored  of  Xenophon's  works,  and  contains  his  views  on  the 
training  of  youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a  history,  and,  like 
Xenophon's  other  treatises,  it  contains  more  of  plain,  practical  precepts, 
founded  on  observation  and  supported  by  good  sense,  than  any  profound 
views.     The  dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.' 

4.  The  Agesilaus  ('Ay7io-i\aos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophon's  friend,  the 
Laoedasmonian  king,  and  forms  another  proof  of  his  Spartan  predilections. 
Cicero^  says  that  he  has  in  this  panegyric  surpassed  all  the  statues  that 
have  been  raised  in  honor  of  kings.  Some  modern  critics,  however,  do 
not  consider  the  extant  work  as  deserving  of  high  p;raise,  to  which  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  find  a  panegyric  which  is.  It  is 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  failure  can  hardly  be  avoided.  However 
true  it  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  be  insipid,  and  to  appear  exaggerated. 

DIDACTIC     WORKS     OF     XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Hipparchicus  (^'lirirapx'icSs)  iS  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander of  cavalry  (^iTrTrapxos),  and  contains  many  military  precepts,  espe- 
cially for  the  choice  of  cavalry  men.  One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  it  was  written  at  Athens,  but  this  conclusion,  like  many  others  from 
internal  evidence,  is  not  satisfactory.  A  strain  of  devotion  runs  through 
the  treatise,  called  forth,  as  the  writer  himself  states  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  by  a  view  of  the  many  dangers  with  which  the  career  of  arms 
is  beset. 

2.  The  treatise  on  Horsemanship  {'lirwiK'fi)  was  written  after  the  "  Hip- 
parchicus," to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  present  work. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horseman,  and  is 
therefore  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  ,  He  speaks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he  coincides, 
and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions.  This  Simon  was  a 
writer  on  horses,  to  whom  several  ancient  authors  refer,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  quite  an  authority  in  such  matters.  His  ex- 
act date  is  not  known,  but  he  was  not  earlier  than  the  painter  Micon, 
who  lived  about  B.C.  460,  for  he  criticised  the  works  of  that  artist. 

3.  The  Cynegeticus  {KwriyeTMSs)  is  a  treatise  on  hunting,  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  Xenophon  was  very  fond  ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of 
taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved 
the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
delight  by  any  sportsman  who  deserves  the  name. 

'  Cyrop.,  vlii.,  7.    Compare  Cfc.,  De  .Sra.,  22.  '  Ep.  ad  Fam.,v.,  K. 
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4.  Two  treatises  on  the  "  Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens"  (AaKeSoi- 
fiovlav  noMreia,  'ABiivaluv  Uofureia).  These  were  not  always  recognized 
as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon  even  by  the  ancients.  They  pass,  how- 
ever, under  his  name,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that 
appears  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  authorship.  The  writer  clearly 
prefers  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  institutions. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  "  Revenues"  of  Athens  (n6poi,  i)  mpl  XI/joWSwi'). 
This  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  espe- 
cially those  derived  from  the  mines,  may  be  improved  by  better  manage- 
ment, and  made  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens,  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  without  requiring  contributions  firom  the  allies  and 
subject  states.  The  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by  Bockh,  in  his 
work  on  the  Pubhc  Economy  of  Athens. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  WOEKS  OF  XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  {'Awofirniiiovdimra  SuKparovs),  in  four 
books,  contains  a  defence  of  th©  memory  of  Socrates  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth.'  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops  emd 
inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical work,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature  of  Xeno- 
phon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit  Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true 
that  it  may  exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumentation,  and  that 
it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of 
Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory ; 
and  hence,  as  he  certainly  had  no  pretensions  himself  to  originality  as  a 
thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  "  Memorabilia"  is  genu- 
ine, that  the  author  has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as 
suited  his  taste,  and  that  we  have  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  could  make.  That  it  is  a  genuine  ex- 
hibition of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  memorial 
that  we  have  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  Memorabilia"  will  always  be  undervalued  by  the  lovers  of  the  tran- 
scendentEil,  who  give  to  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  words  the  UEime  of 
philosophy.  It  comes  too  near  the  common  understsinding  {communis 
sensTis)  of  mankind  to  be  valued  by  those  who  would  raise  themselves 
above  this  common  understanding,  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  not  a  single  notion  of  philosophy  which  is  not  expressed  or  involved  by 
implication  in  the  common  language  of  life." 

2.  The  CEconomicus  (OlKovoiiM6s)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates  begins  by  showing  that  there  is  an  art 
called  (Economic  (OiKomiuicii),  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a 
household  and  of  a  man's  property.  Socrates,  when  speaking  in  praise 
of  agriculture,  quotes  the  instance  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who  was  fond 
of  horticulture,  and  once  showed  to  the  Spartan  Lysander  the  gardens 
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which  he  had  planned,  and  the  trees  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Cicero  copies  this  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age.'  In  an- 
swer to  the  praises  of  agriculture,  Critobulus  speaks  of  the  losses  to 
which  the  husbandman  is  exposed  from  hail,  frost,  drought,  and  other 
causes.  The  answer  of  Socrates  is,  that  the  husbandman  must  trust  in 
Heaven,  and  worship  the  gods.  The  seventh  chapter  is  on  the  duty  of 
a  good  wife,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Ischomachus.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xenophon. 

3.  The  Symposium  CSv/ivScnov),  or  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Panathenaea.  Socrates,  Critobulus,  Antisthenes,  Charmides,  and 
others,  are  the  speakers.  The  accessories  of  the  entertainment  are  man- 
aged with  skiU,  and  the  piece  is  interesting  as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian 
drinking  party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which  it 
was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and  friendship  is  discussed.  Some 
critics  think  that  the  Symposium  is  a  juvenile  performance,  and  that  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xenophon  ;  but  it  is  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Symposium  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenophon. 

4.  The  Hiero  ('Upwv  fi  TvpavviKSs)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private  man. 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages  which  the  pos- 
session of  power  gives,  and  the  means  which  it  affords  of  obliging  and 
doing  services.  Hiero  speaks  of  the  burden  of  power,  and  answers  Si- 
monides, who  wonders  why- a  man  should  keep  that  which  is  so  trouble- 
some, by  saying  that  power  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  not  safely  lay 
down.  Simonides  oflers  some  s'uggestions  as  to  the  best  use  of  power, 
and  the  way  of  employing  it  for  the  public  interest.  It  is  suggested  by 
Letronne  that  Xenophon  may  have  been  induced  to  write  this  treatise  by 
what  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  since  there  is  a  story  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

5.  The  Apology  of  Socrates  {'A-rroKoyia  'SaKpirous  irpbs  Tois  SiKaaris)  is 
not,  as  the  title  imports,  the  defence  which  Socrates  made  on  his  trial, 
but  it  contains  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather 
than  to  humble  himself  by  asking  for  his  life  from  his  prejudiced  judges. 
Valckenaer  and  others  do  not  allow  this  to  be  Xepophon's  work,  because 
they  consider  it  to  be  imworthy  of  him.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  dis- 
credit of  a  bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  raatiy  persons 
may  disown  their  own  books.  The  "  Apology"  is  certainly  a  trivial  per- 
formance, but  Xenophon  did  write  an  "Apology,"  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

A  man's  character  can  not  be  entirely  derived  from  his  writings,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  exact  science.  Yet  a  man's  writings  are  some  in- 
dex of  his  character,  and,  when  they  are  of  a  popular  and  varied  kind, 
not  a  bad  index.  From  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  here  of  his 
life  and  writiugs,  some  estimate  may  be  easily  formed  of  the  general 
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character  of  Xenophon.  As  we  know  him  from  his  writings,  he  was  a 
humane  man,  at  least  for  his  age;  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
strong  religious  feelings :  we  might  call  him,  indeed,  superstitious,  if  the 
name  superstition  had  a  well-defined  meaning.  Some  modern  critics  find 
much  to  object  to  in  Xenophon's  conduct  as  a  citizen.  He  did  not  like 
Athenian  institutions  altogether ;  but  a  man  is  under  no  moral  or  political 
obligation  to  like  the  government  under  which  he  is  born.  His  duty  is  to 
conform  to  it,  or  to  withdraw  himself.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Xeno- 
phon, after  his  banishment,  acted  against  his  native  country,  even  at  the 
battle  of  Coronea.  If  his  preference  of  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions 
is  matter  for  blame,  he  is  hlamable  indeed.  His  philosophy  was  the  prac- 
tical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in  all  practical  matters,  and 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  ordinary  conduct  of  human  hfe,  he  shows 
good  sense  and  honorable  feeling.' 

As  a  writer,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for 
these  quahties  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As  an  historiceil 
writer,  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides  :  he  had  no  depth  of  reflection, 
no  great  insight  into  the  fundatnental  principles  of  society.  His  Hellenica, 
his  only  historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except  for 
the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains,  and  the  deficiency 
of  other  historical  records.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  pure  philo- 
sophical speculation  :  he  looked  to  the  practical  in  all  things,  and  the  ba- 
sis of  his  philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  beUef  only  required  a  little  correction  eind 
modification  to  allow  us  to  describe  it  as  a  profound  conviction  that  God, 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  has  given  a  moral  government  to  the  world, 
as  manifestly  as  he  has  given  laws  for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ac- 
tions of  matter,  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  vital  en- 
ergies of  all  beings  that  Uve  and  move." 

EDITIONS    OF    XENOPHON. 

There  are  numeroua  editions  of  the  whole  and  of  the  separate  works  of  Xenophon. 
The  Hellenica^  the  first  of  Xenophon's  works  that  appeared  in  type,  was  printed  at  Ven- 
ice, 1503,  fol.,  hy  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the  title  of  Paralip(ymena,  and  as  a  supplement 
to  Thucydides,  which  had  heen  printed  the  year  before.  The  first  general  edition  is  that 
of  Boninus,  printed  by  Giunta,  and  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  Florence,  1516,  fol. ;  but  this 
edition  does  not  contain  the  "  Agesilaus,"  the  "  Apology,"  and  the  treatise  on  the  **  Rev- 
enues of  Athens."  A  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  "Athenian  Republic"  is  also  wanting. 
This  edition  of  Giunta  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  early  printing,  and  useful  to  an  edi- 
tor of  Xenophon.  The  edition  by  Andrea  of  Asola,  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  1525, 
fol.,  contains  all  the  works  of  Xenophon,  except  the  "Apology;"  though  the  "Apology" 
was  already  edited  by  Reuchlin,  Hagenau,  1520,  4to,  with  the  "  Agesilaus  and  Hiero." 
The  Basle  edition,  printed  by  Brylinger,  1545,  fol.,  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens,  1561,  fol.,  contains  an  amended 
text,  and  the  edition  of  1581  has  a  Latin  version.  Alter  these  editions  "^re  may  name  the 
following ;  that  of  Leunolavius,  or  Loewenklau,  Basle,  1569,  reprinted  at  the  same  place 
in  1572,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1694,  fol. ;  of  Wells,  Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo,  with  Dodwell's 
Ckronologia  Xenophontea  ;  reprinted  with  additions.  Lips.,  1763-64, 4  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thieme,  with  a  preface  by  Emesti ;  and  again  in  1801-4,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Stilrz  ;  of  Weiske,  Leipzig,  1798-1804,  6  vols.  8vo  ;  of  Schneider,  Leip- 
lig,  1815,  6  vols.  8to  (of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  volumes  have  been  re-edited 
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and,  much  improved  by  Bornemann,  containing,  the  first,  the  Oyropmdia,  Leipzig,  1838 ; 
the  second,  the  Anabasis,  1825 ;  the  fourth,  the  Memorabilia,  1829  ;  and  the  sixth,  con- 
taining the  Opuscula  politica,  equestria,  venatica,  hy  Sauppe,  1838) ;  of  Dindorf,  in  Didot's 
Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1838.  An  edition  was  commenced  In  the  Bibliotheca  Grmca  of  Jacobs 
andRost,  Gotha,  1828,  of  which  there  have  appeared,  vol,  i.,  Cyropmdia,  by  Bornemann, 
1828 ;  vol.  ii.,  Memorabilia,  by  Kiihner,  1841 ;  vol.  iii..  Anabasis,  by  Kuhner,  1852 ;  and 
vol.  iv.,  CkconoTmcus,  Agesilaus,  and  Hiero,  by  Breitenbach,  1842,  seqq.  The  most  pre- 
tending edition  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  is  that  of  Gail,  with  a  Latin  and  a  French  ver- 
sion, critical  and  explanatory  notes,  maps  and  plans,  &c.,  Paris,  1797-1814,  7  vols.  4to. 
The  seventh  volume  consists  of  three  partsi  one  of  which  (published  in  1808)  contains 
the  various  readings  of'three  MSS. ;  a  second  (1814)  contains  the  notices  of  the  MSS., 
and  observations  literary  and  critical  ^  and  the  third  an  atlas  of  maps  and  plans.  Le- 
tronne,  an  excellent  judge,  as  all  scholars  know,  bestbws  very  moderate  praise  upon  this 
edition.  Gailhas  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  made  no  use  of  his  various  readings  for 
improving  it.  The  notes,  however,  are  generally  usefurfor  the  understanding  of  Xen- 
ophon. 

The  best  editions  of  detached  portions  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  the  following: 
of  the  Cyrop<Bdia,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1821,  8vo,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipz.,  1843  ;  of  the  Ana- 
basis, by  Lion,  Gottingen,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1826,  8vo  ;  by  Krii- 
ger,  Halle,  1826,  8vo,  last  (3d)  school  edition,  1851 ;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1827,  8vo ;  by 
Constantine  Matthite,  Quedlinburg,  1852,  8vo  (school  ed.) ;  of  the  Symposium  and  Apolo- 
gia, by  Bornemann,  Leipzic,  1824,  8vo,;  of  the  Symposium,  by  Herbst,  Halle,  1830 ;  by 
Mehler,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1850  ;  of  the  Memorabilia,  by  Sauppe,  Leipz.,  1834  ;  by  Herbst,  Halle, 
1827, 8vo  ;  by  Kiihner,  Gotha,  1841 ,  8vo  ;  of  the  De  Republica  Lacedmmoniorum,  by  Haase, 
Berlin,  1833 ;  of  the  Hellehica,  from  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes,  at  the  Uni- 
versity press,  Oxford,  1831 ;  of  the  Hiero  and  Agesilaus,  by  Hanow,  Halle,  1835 ;  ofthe 
Agesilaus,  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Leipzig,  1812  (new  ed.).  There  is  also  a  separate 
volume  oj"  commentary  on  the  Cyropmdia  by  Fischer,  edited  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig,  1803. 
As  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  the  perusal  of  Xenophon,  we  may  mention  the  Learicon  Xen- 
ophonteum  of  Sturz,  4  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig,  1801-1804. 

Ill,  Ctesias  {Krrja-iasy  was  a  native  of  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  and  a  con 
temporary  of  Xenophon.  He  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  belonged 
to  the  caste  or  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  whose  principal  seats  were  at 
Cnidus  and  Cos.  Ctesias  lived  for  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  physician  to  the  king.''  Diodo- 
rus  says  that  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Icing,  and  that,  owing  to  his 
great  skill  in  medicine,  he  was  afterward  drawn  to  the  court,  and  was 
highly  honored  there.^  When  he  was  thus  made  prisoner  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  some  critics  think  that  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401 ; 
but  if  Ctesias  remained  seventeen  years  in-  Persia,  as  Diodorus  says,  and 
if,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
B.C.  398,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Persia  Ibng  before  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  that  is,  about  B.C.  415.  How  long  he  surviVed  his  return  to 
his  native  city  is  unknown. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all  the  information  that 
was  attainable  in  that  country,  and  wrote,  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia,  entitled  Uepa-iKd,  with  the  view  of  giving  his  countrymen  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  re- 
fute the  errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly  from  ignorance 
and  partly  from  the  national  vanity  ofthe  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his 
history,  so  far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,,  from  the 
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Persian  archives  (Sii/)9€pai  PairiMKai),  or  the  official  history  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  country. 
This  important  work  of  Ctesias  was  written,  lilce  that  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  books.  The  lirst  six  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  speaks 
of  Ctesias  as  <ru77()iii((os  to  'Aaavpuucct  kuI  Tck  UepffiKd.^  The  next  seven 
books  contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  that  is,  to  the  year  B.C.  398.'  The  form  and  style 
of  this  work  were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history  of  the  East.'  AU  that  is  now  ex- 
tant of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius,*  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of 
the  first  portion,  which  contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that  part  is  contained  in 
the  second  book  of  Diodorus,  which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Ctesias.  There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias,  especially  in 
their  chronology,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise 
derived  his  information  from  Eastern  sources.  These  discrepancies  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  annals  used  by  the  two  historians 
were  written  in  different  places  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  wiitten  by  officisd  persons,  and  those 
used  by  Berosus  were  the  work  of  priests ;  both,  therefore,  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was,  perhaps,  strictly  true  in 
all  its  details. 

Tlie  part  of  Ctesias's  work  which  xjontained  the  history  of  Persia,  that 
is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is  somewhat  better  known  from  the 
extracts  which  Photius  made  fi-om  it,  and  which  are  still  extant.  Here, 
again,  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with  other  Greek  writers,  especially 
with  Herodotus.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  ex- 
pressly reported  to  have  written  his  work  with  the  intention  of  correcting 
the  erroneous  notions  about  Persia  prevalent  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case,  the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the  accounts  of 
Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others.  It  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  that 
the  Persiem  Chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not  more  so,  as 
the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were  to  the  Greeks.  These  considera- 
tions may  fairly  account  for  the  differences  existing  between  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  and  the  other  writers ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  charging  him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  positive  evidence  for 
such  a  serious  charge.  The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have 
contained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the  occurrences  at  the 
court  and  the  seraglio,  the  intrigues  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
insurrections  of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  great 
monarch.  Suidas  mentions  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of  the 
work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three  books. 

1  Strab.,  I.  c.      '  Diod.  Sic.,  liv.,  46.      =  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Verb.,  10.      *  Cod.,  72. 
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Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected  his  materials  during  his 
stay  in  Persia,  was,  3.  A  treatise  on  India,  entitled  'IvSiKa,  in  one  book, 
of  which  we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  The  description  refers 
chiefly  to  the  northwestern  parts  of  India,  and  is  principally  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  ani- 
mals and  men  of  India.  In  this  description,  truth  is  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  this  work  that 
Ctesias  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon  from  a  proper  point  of 
view,  it  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Cte- 
sias himself  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first  in  the  Greek 
language  that  was  written  upon  this  country ;  he  could  do  nothing  more 
than  lay  before  his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed  about 
India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ^ 
picture  of  India,  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things, 
moreover,  in  his  description,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  fabu- 
lous, have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  India  to  be 
founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which,  however,  we  know 
little  more  than  their  titles :  they  were,  3.  riepi  opaiy,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.'  4.  neplirKovs  'A<7ios,=  which  is  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  riepi^yjiiris,  of  which  Stephanus  Byzantinus^  quotes  the  third  book. 
5.  Ilepi  TTOTafiZi'  ;*  and,  6.  Ilep!  tuv  Kara,  -r^iv  'haiav  (p6pa>i.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  a  passage  in  Galen'  that  Ctesias  also  wrote  on  medicine,  but 
no  account  of  his  medical  works  have  come  down  to  us.' 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Persica  and  Indica  of  Cte- 
sias were  printed  separately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo, 
and  were  also  added  to  Ids  edition  of  Herodotus.  After  his  time  it  be- 
came customary  to  print  the  remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  He- 
rodotus. The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments,  together  with 
the  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers,  is  that  of  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823, 
8vo,  with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A  more  complete  edi- 
tion, with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is 
that  of  Bahr,  Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  An  edition  of  Photius,  with  a  revised 
text,  formed  on  a  collation  of  four  MSS.,  was  published  by  Beklier,  2  thin 
vols.  4to,  Berlin,  1824-5.     It  has,  however,  neither  version  nor  notes. 

IV.  Philistcs  (*(AiirToj),  a  Syracusan,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
historians  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  born  probably  about  B.C.  435. 
PhiUstus  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtaining  the  suprerue  power,  and  stood 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrusted  him  with  the 
charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  he  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 

1  Pba.,  De  Flm.,  21,-  Stob.,  Floril.,  c.  18.  =  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  tCyvyoi. 
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Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thurii,  but  afterward  established  himself  at 
Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given  celebrity 
to  his  name.'  But  he  always  bore  his  exile  with  impatience,  and  he  is 
accused  both  of  indulging  in  abject  lamentations  over  his  hard  fate  and 
fallen  fortunes,  and  of  base  and  unworthy  flattery  toward  Dionysius,  in 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  tyrant,  and  thus  obtaining  his  recall."  These 
arts,  however,  failed  in  producing  any  effect  during  the  lifetime  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  but  after  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  influence  which  Dion  and  Plato  were  acquiring  over 
the  young  despot  persuaded  the  latter  to  recall  Philistus  from  banish- 
ment, in  hopes  that  from  his  age  and  experience,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  he  might  prove  a  counterpoise  tfl  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
two  philosophers.  The  plan  succeeded ;  he  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
quickly  gained  so  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius  as  to 
alienate  him  from  his  former  friends,  and  eventually  cause  Plato  to  be 
sent  back  to  Athens,  and  Dion  to  be  banished.^  Philistus  was  absent 
from  Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made  himself  mas^ 
ter  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  Afterward,  however,  he  raised  a  powerful 
fleet,  with  which  he  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  liimself  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  escape,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  ovmn  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  coun- 
trymen. 

PhiUstus  wrote  a  history  of  SicUy,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted historical  works  of  antiquity,  though  unfortunately  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  it  have  come  dovni  to  us.  It  consisted  of  two  portions,  which 
might  be  regarded  either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  th^  number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed.  Tlie  first  seven  books 
comprised  the  general  history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  406.  Diodorus  teUs  us  that  this  portion  included  a  period  of  800 
years  and  upward.  He  began  with  the  mythical  times,  and  the  alleged 
colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Daedalus  and  others  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  appears,  besides,  to  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  origin  and 
migrations  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  Sicani  and  Siculi.* 
The  second  part,  which  formed  a  regular  sequel  to  the  first,  contained  the 
history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  four  books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in 
two  :  the  latter  was  necessarily  imperfect,  a  circumstance  which  Dionys- 
ius of  Halicarnassus  absurdly  ascribes  to  his  desire  to  imitate  Thucyd- 
ides.  As  it  ended  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  the  younger  ty- 
rant, it  is  probable  that  Philistus  had  not  found  time  to  continue  it  after 
his  own  return  from  exile." 

Suidas  enumerates  several  other  historical  works  by  Philistus,  espe- 
cially a  history  of  Egypt,  in  twelve  books,  one  of  Phoenicia,  and  another 

1  Diod.  Sic.,  XV.,  7  ;  Pint.,  Dim,  7.  '  Plut.,  Timol,  15  i  Paus.,  i.,  13,  9. 

3  Pha.,  Dion,  n,  seqq.  ;  Psmd.  Plat.,  Ep.,  3,  p.  671. 
•  Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  i.,  22 ;  Diod.  Sic.,  f  ,  6. 
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of  Libya  and  Syria.  As  no  traces,  however,  of  any  of  tliese  works  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  authority,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the 
whole  statement  is  not  erroneous,'  while  others  suppose  that  these  writ- 
ings are  to  be  attributed  to  a  second  Philistus,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  which  would  account  also  for  the  error  of  Suidas,  who  calls  our 
historian  NavKpaTlrris  %  ^vpanovffLos.^ 

In  point  of  style,  Philistus  is  represented  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity  as  imitating-  and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though 
still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model.  Cicero^  calls  him  "  cwpitalis,  cre- 
ber,  acutus,  Ijrevis,  pmnc  pusiUus  Thucydides ;"  Quintilian*  also  terms  him 
"  imitcUor  Thucydidis,  ct,  ut  multo  infirmior,  ila  aliquatenus  liicidior."  ,  This 
qualified  praise  is  confirmed  by 'the  more  elaborate  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,'  who  censures  Philistus  also  for  the  unskillful  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject,  and  the  monotony  and  want  of  art  displayed  in 
his  ordinary  narrative.  Longinus,'  who  cites  him  as  occasionally  rising 
to  sublimity,  intimates,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
general  character  of  his  composition.  His  conciseness,  also,  led  him  not 
unfrequently  into  obscurity,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  Thucydides  ;  and 
this  defect  caused  many  persons  to  neglect  his  works  even  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.'  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  however,  associates  his  name  with 
those  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,'  as  the  his- 
torians most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation ;  but  his  writings  seem  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  period ; 
and  Hermogenes'  passes  over  his  name,  in  common  with  those  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  hy  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  their  canon  of  historical  authors."  But  the  reputation  that  he 
enjoyed  in  Greece  itself  shortly  before  that  period  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  his  history  was  among  the  books  selected  by  Harpalus  to  send  to 
Alexander  in  Upper  Asia." 

The  gravest  reproach  to  the  character  of  Philistus  as  an  historian  is  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  that  he  had 
sought  to  palliate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dionysius,  and  give  a  specious 
color  to  his  conduct,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  return  from 
exile.  Plutarch  calls  him  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
pretences  and  fair  speeches  to  cloak  unjust  actions  and  evil  dispositions. 
He  was  severely  censured  on  the  same  account  by  Timaeus.'" 

The  fragments  of  Phdistus  have  been  collected,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances transmitted  to  us  concerning  his  life  and  writings  fully  exam- 
ined and  discussed  by  GoUer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  De  Situ  el  Ori- 
gine  Syracusarum  (Lips.,  8vo,  1816) ;  the  fragments  are  also  given  in  the 
Fragm.  Histor.  Grmo.  aX  C.  and  Th.  MiiUer,  vol.  i.,  p.  185,  «eyy.,  forming 
part  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grmca,  Paris,  1841. 

'  Wesseling,  ad  Diod,  Sic,,  xiii.,  p.  615 ;  GBller,  De  Orig.,  ice,  Syrac,  p.  106,  124. 
2  Bai/le, Diet.  Crit.,  a. v. Philist.,  not.  C.         =  Ad  Q.fr., ii.,  13.        »  Ijist.  Or.,x.,l, 74. 
'  Ep.ad  Pomp.,  5,  p.  779,  »£{?.  «  De  SuM.,  40.  '  Cic.,  Brut.,  17. 

s  Ep.  ad  Pomp.,  p.  767.  '  De  Formis,  p.  396. 

'1  Creuzer, Hist.  Kunst  d.  Gmehm,  p.  325.  'i  Plut.,  Alex.,  8. 

12  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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V.  Theopompub  (06<iiro/nros)'  of  Chios,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
was  born  about  B.C.  378.  He  accompanied  his  father  Damasistratus  into 
banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  LacedEemonians,  but  he  was  restored  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  333),  in  consequence  of  the  let- 
ters of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recall 
their  exiles.^  In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his  father  is 
uncertain  ;  but  we  know  that,  before  he  left  his  native  country,  he  at- 
tended the  school  of  rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great  master  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.^  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  different 
character ;  and  Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed 
the  bit,  and  Ephorus  the  spur.*  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Isocra- 
tes, Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of 
causes,  but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of  his- 
tory.°  Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however,  he  composed  many  orations 
of  the  kind  called  Epideictic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set  sub- 
jects, delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums  on  states  and  individuals. 
Thus,  in  B.C.  352,  he  contended  at  Halicamassus,  with  Naucrates  and 
his  master  Isocrates,  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  offered  by  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  her  husband's  memory,  and  gained  the  victory.''  On  his  return 
to  Chios  in  B.C.  333,  Theopompus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as 
well  as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position  in  the  state,  but  his 
vehement  temper  and  his  support  of  the  aristocratical  party  soon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
the  sophist  Theocritus.  As  long,  however,  as  Alexander  lived,  his  ene- 
mies dared  not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ;  and  even 
afterthe  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
for  some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  But  when  he  lost  this 
support,  he  was  expelled  from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
He  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,'  about  B.C.  305,  being  at  the  time  about 
seventy-three  years  old.  Ptolemy,  however,  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous  busy- 
body, had  not  some  of  his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  farther 
fate  we  have  no  particulars,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afterward. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  none  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  merely  some  fragments  remaining. 
1.  'EirtTOjn^)  ray  'HpoS6Tov  Iffropmv.  "  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Herod- 
otjis."  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  in  a  few  passages  of  the 
grammarians,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  Vossius  whether  it  was  real- 
ly drawn  up  by  Theopompus,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improbable  that  a 
writer  of  his  attainments  and  skill  in  historical  composition  would  have 
engaged  in  such  a  task.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Theopompus 
may  have  made  the  Epitome  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  an  exercise 

■  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  2  Pluit.,  Cod.,  176,  p.  120,  B,  ed.  Bekker. 

5  Plut.,  rU.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  837,  B.  *  Cic.,  Brut.,  56  ;  Ep.  ad  Att.,  v.,  1, 12. 

»  Cic.,  De  Oral.,  ii.,  13.  22.  «  Aul.  Gell.,  x  ,  18.  '  Phot.,  Qod.,  176. 
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in  composition.  3.  "EAATjKKal  ia-roplai,  or  2iyTo|is  '^KKijvmuv.  "  A  His- 
tory of  Greece,"  in  twelve  books,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides.  It  commenced  B.C.  41 1,  at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  breaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Cnidus,'  in  B.C.  394.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  work 
are  preserved.  3.  iiAiirmictS,  also  called 'Iffropfoi  (kot' ^{ox^").  ^^  The  His- 
tory of  Philip"  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  fifty-eight  books,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  360)  to  his  death  (B.C.  336).  This 
work  contained  numerous  digressions,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  work,  so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  able,  by 
omitting  them,  and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  to 
reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight  books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fif- 
ty-eight books  of  the  origilial  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  4.  Orations,  which  were  either  panegyrics,"  or  what 
the  Greeks  called  SvfjLfiovKevTMot  \6yot.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on  the  state  of  Chios.  5. 
KoTct  UKdravos  SiaT/wjS^.  Perhaps  a  digression  in  liis  Philippica.  6.  Ilepl 
Ei<re0elas.    Another  digression,  probably,  in  the  same  work. 

Theopompus  is  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  as  well  as  by 
other  ancient  writers,  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ;  but  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  blamed  by  most  writers  for  the  extravagance  of  his  praises 
and  censures.  He  is  said,  hpwever,  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  in  blam- 
ing than  in  commending  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events 
and  characters  were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and  severity,  that 
several  of  the  ancients  speak  of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  reviler.^  It 
would  seem  that  the  vehemence  of  the  temper  of  Theopompus  frequently 
overcame  his  judgment,  and  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself  with 
the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  ancients  also  blame 
him  for  introducing  innumerable  fables  into  his  history.'  The  style  of 
Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possessed  the 
characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and,  in  general,  too 
artificial.  It  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  language  by  other  critics.' 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  published  by  Wichers,  "  Theo- 
pompi  Chii  Fragmenta,  collegit,  &c.,  R.  H.  Eyssonius  Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1829  ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  278,  seqq., 
in  Didot's  BiUiotheco,  Graca,  Paris,  1841.  The  following  works  may  also 
be  consulted  respecting  him  :  Aschbach,  Dissert,  de  Theopomp.,  Franeof , 
1823  ;  Pflugk,  De  Theopomp.  vita  et  scriptis,  Berol.,  1827.  , 

VI.  EphSeus  CEcjjopor)'  of  Cyme,  in  JSolis,  a  celebrated  Greek  histori- 
an, was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  340.     He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose  pupils  he  and 

'  Diod..  Sic,  xiii.,  42.  2  Theon,  Progymn.,  p.  19,  103  ;  Suid.,  s.  v. 

3  Corn.  Nep.,  Alcib.,  c.  11 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  i.,  p.  316. 

■»  Cic,  De  Leg.,  i.,  1 ;  JElian,  V.  H.,  iii.,  18. 

»  Ltmgin..  De  Sulil,  43  ;  Dcmetr.  Phai.,  jrtpl  ipfi..,  75.        "  Smith,  Dicl.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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Theopompus  were  considered  the  most  distinguished.  From  Seneca'  it 
might  almost  appear  that  Ephorus  began  the  career  of  a  public  orator. 
Isocrates,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  that  course,  for  he  well  knew 
that  oratory  was  not  the  field  on  which  he  could  win  laurels,  and  he  ex- 
horted him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  composition  of  history.  As 
Ephorus  was  of  a  more  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition  than  Theo- 
pompus, Isocrates  advised  the  former  to  write  the  early  history  of  Greece, 
and  Theopompus  to  take  up  the  later  and  more  turbulent  periods  of  his- 
tory.' Plutarch  relates'  that  Ephorus  was  among  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  but  that  he  suc- 
cessfully refuted  the  charge  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 
This  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  life. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Ephorus  was  a  History  ('Iitto- 
piai),  in  thirty  books,  which  began  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  and 
came  down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  in  B.C.  341.  It  treated  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the  thirty  books  contained 
a  compact  portion  of  the  history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  it- 
self Each  also  contained  a  special  preface,  and  might  bear  a  separate 
title,  which  either  Ephorus  himself  or  some  later  grammarian  seems  act- 
ually to  have  given  to  each  book,  for  we  know  that  the  fourth  hook  was 
called  Biipdnnt.*  Ephorus  himself  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  and 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  Diyllus  began  his  history  at  the 
point  at  which  the  history  of  Ephorus  left  off.  Ephorus  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles  only  are  preserved  by 
the  grammarians.  We  possess  only  isolated  fragments  of  the  history. 
It  was  written,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  in  a 
clear,  lucid,  and  elaborately-polished  style,  but  at  the  same  time  diffuse, 
and  deficient  in  power  and  energy,  so  that  Ephorus  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  master.  As  an  historian,  Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful 
and  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always  follow 
the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made  great  use  of  his  work. 
Polybius'  pl-aises  him  for  his  knowledge  of  maritime  warfare,  but  adds 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfare  upon  land.  Strabo' 
acknowledges  his  merits  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical  from 
the  geographical  portions  of  his  work ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  lists  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
gations concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  their  constitution  and  manners, 
and  many  of  the  geographical  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us 
contain  lively  and  beautiful  descriptions.' 

The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were  first  collected  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
1815,  8vo,  who  afterward  published  some  additions  in  Friedemann  and 

1  De  Tranq.  An.,  6.  a  Suid.,  s.  v.;  Cic.,  De  Oral.,  iii.,  9  ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  176,  260. 

3  De  Stoic.  Repugn.,  10.        ♦  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  1  ;  v.,  1  ;  Polyb.,  i .,  33  ;  .S(ra*.,  vli.,  p.  302. 
>  xil.,  25.  <■  viii.,  p.  332.  '  Smith,  I.  c. 
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Seebode's  Miscellan.  Crit.,  ii.,  4,  p.  764,  seqg.  They  are  also  contained 
in  C.  and  Th.  Miiller's  Fragm.  Histor.  Grofc,  vol.  i.,  p.  234,  seqq.,  forming 
part  of  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1841. 

HISTORIANS     OF     ALEXANDER     THE     GREAT. 

I.  Several  vporks  existed  among  the  ancients  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  conquests,  most  of  them 
composed  by  individuals  who  had  either  foUovred  in  his  train  or  had 
served  under  his  command,  We  must  gtfard,  however,  against  the  com- 
mon error- of  making  the  number  of  these  writers  a  large  one,  an  error 
not  confined  merely  to  modern  times,  but  into  which  even  Cicero  him- 
self has  fallen,  when  he  says,  with  far  more  of  oratorical  embellishment 
than  of  historical  truth,  "quam  multos  scriptm'es  rerwm  suarum  magtms  ille 
Alexander  secum  hahdsse  traditur  /"^ 

II.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  limit  the  list  of  the 
writers  in  question  to  the  following  individuals ;  namely,  of  those  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  Anaifimenes,  Callisthenes,  and  perhaps 
Clitarchus,  and  of  the  monarch's  companions  in  arms,  Ptolemaus,  Aristo- 
bulus,  Onesicritus,  NearcJius,  Chares,  Ephippus,  Mo-rsyas,  Androsthenes,  and 
Medius.  To  these  we  may  add,  though  not  strictly  falling  under  the  de- 
nomination of  historians  of  Alexander,  Eumenes  and  Diodotus,  authors  of 
'EtjirnaeplSes  'AKe^dySpov,  and  Baton  and  Diognetus,  who  measured  distan- 
ces in  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  wrote  each  a  Work  On  the  subject, 
the  title  of  Baeton's  book  having  been  STaflyuol  t^s  'AXf^dvSpou  iropeias.^ 

III.  As  the  works  of  all  these  writers  are  lost,  and  some  scattered 
fragments  alone  remain,  our  account  of  them  will  be  necessarily  brief 

1.  Anaximenes*  ("Ayoli/i^wij)  was  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  pupil  of 
ZoUus  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
Asiatic  expedition.'  He  wrote  three  historical  works :  1 .  A  history  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  consisting  of  at  least  eight  books.'  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,''  the-second  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Harpocration. 
3.  A  history  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  his- 
tories of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only  a  very  few  fragments  are  now  ex- 
tant, are  censured  by  Plutarch  for  the  numerous  prolix  and  rhetorical 
speeches  which  he  introduced  into  them.  The  fact  that  we  possess  so 
little  of  his  histories  shows  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  highly  of  them, 
and  that  they  were  more  of  a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  as  an  orator,  and 
what  renders  him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  Greek  literature  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  rhetorician  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  prior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  is  now  extant. 
This  is  the  s6-called  "Snropue)\  irphs  'A\4^avSpoy,  which  is  usually  printed 

^  Or.  pro  Arch.,  c.  10.    Compare  Sainte-Croix,  Ex.  Crit.,  &c.,  p.  33. 
2  Geier,  Hist.  Scrip.  Alex.  M.,  Prolegom.,  c.  2,  p.  xvli.    Geier's  work  is  far  more  wor- 
thy of  reliance  than  Sainte-Croix's.  ^  Ggjer,  I.  c.  *  Sirnth,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v. 
'  Suid.,  s.  V.  ;  Eudoci  p.  51.        '  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Ka^v\r}.        ^  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  3. 
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among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  it  can  not  belong,  as 
all  critics  agree.  The  treatise  on  rhetoric  was  edited  separately  by  Spen- 
gel,  Turici,  1844.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given 
by  Geier,  in  his  "  Scriptores  Historiai-um  Alexandri  M.  estate  suppares," 
Lips.,  1844,  p.  285,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  appendix  to  Diibner's 
Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Graca,  p.  35,  seqq. 

2.  Calusthenes'  {KjaXKurBevT]!)  of  Olynthus,  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  monarch  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  his  independence.  He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexan- 
der's adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement  of 
the  ceremony  of  adoifttion.  He  thus  rendered  liimself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  king  that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of  Hermolaus  to 
assassinate  Alexander,  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains  for  seven  months, 
was  either  put  to  death  or  died  of  disease.  CaUisthenes  vrrote  an  ac- 
count of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books,  from 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (B.C.  387-357),  and  other  works,  aU  of  which,  except  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  &c..  Lips.,  1844,  p.  232,  seqq.,  and  by  0. 
MiiUer,  in  the  appendix  to  Diibner's  Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Graca, 
p.  1,  seqq.  Some  MSS.  are  still  extant,  professing  to  contain  writings  of 
Calhsthenes,  but  they  are  spurious." 

3.  Clitarchcs'  (KAffropxes),  son  of  the  historian  Dinon,*  accompa- 
nied Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  commonly  received  account,  although  considerable  doubt 
has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  assumed  fact  of  his  having  accompa- 
nied the  monarch.  The  work  of  GUtarchus  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
is  thought  to  have  closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate  it.  We 
find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage,  differing  from  Clitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  speaks  very  slightingly  of 
the  production  in  question.  QuintUian  says  that  his  ability  was  greater 
than  his  veracity ;  and  Longinus  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and  in- 
flated. The  fragments  of  Clitarchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist. 
Alex.  M.,  p.  160,  seqq..  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  appendix  to 
Diibner's  Arrian,  p.  77,  seqq. 

4.  PTOLEM.a:us  {Th-oheiiotos),  son  of  Lagus,  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt, 
not  content  with  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  litera- 
ture, sought  for  himself  also  the  fame  of  an  author,  and  composed  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  had  borne  part. 
His  work  is  frequently  cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thorities which  Arrian  made  the  ground-work  of  his  history.  That  author 
repeatedly  praises  Ptolemy  for  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fables  and  exaggerations,  and  justly  pays  the  greatest  defer- 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

2  MUller  has  given  the  Pseudo-CaUistJienes  in  his  appendix  to  Diibner's  Arrian,  p.  1-152. 
=  Smitli^  Diet.  Biog-.,  s.  v.  '  Flin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  49. 
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ence  to  his  authority,  on  account  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
events  which  he  relates.  No  notice  of  his  style  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  from  which  we  may  probably  infer  that  his  work  was  not  so  much 
distinguished  in  this  respect  as  for  its  historical  value.  Arrian  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  composed  by  Ptolemy  after  he  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  probably  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.'  The 
fragments  of  this  work  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  5, 
seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  as  above,  p.  87,  seqq. 

5.  Aeistobijlus  ('Api(rTii;3ou\oj )  of  Cassandrea  (of  which,  however, 
consistently  with  chronology,  he  could  not  have  been  a  native)  "was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  though 
not  named  among  his  generals.  He  wrote  a  histdi-y  of  Alexander,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  Arlstobulus  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write 
his  history  until  he  was  eighty-four."  His  work  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Athenseus.'  Lucian*  relates  an  anecdote  relative  to  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  tending  to  prove  that  the  latter  had  written  his  work  in 
a  spirit  of  gross  adulation  toward  the  monarch,  but  many  modern  schol- 
ars think  that  the  story  ought  to  be  referred  to  Onesicritus,  and  that  the 
error  arose  from  the  copyists.  Schneider  and  Geier,  however,  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  The  fragments  of  Aristobulus  are  given  by  Geier, 
Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  31,  seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  MuUer,  as  above, 
p.  94,  seqq. 

6,  Onesiceitus'  ("Oyrjo-^KpiTos)  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  na- 
tive of  Astypalea,  one  of  the  Sporades  ;  according  to  others,  of  iEgina ;' 
and  it  was  probably  to  this  island-origin  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  skill 
in  nautical  matters  which  afterward  proved  so  advantageous  to  him. 
Onesicritus  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote 
a  ■  history  of  them,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  authors.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  accompany  Al- 
exander into  Asia,  nor  does  it  appear  in  what  capacity  he  attended  on 
the  conqueror ;  but  during  the  expedition  into  India  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indian  philosophers  or  Gymnosophists, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  his  own  account 
of  the  interview.'  When  Alexander  constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus  to  the  important  station  of  pilot  of  the 
king's  ship,  or  chief  pilot  to  the  fleet  (apx'Kv0epi'^Tr)s),  a  post  which  he 
held  not  only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  throughout  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  capacity,  he  discharged  his  duties  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Alexander,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  at  the  same  time  as  Nearchus.  Yet  Arrian  blames 
him  for  want  of  judgment,  and  on  one  occasion  expressly  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  to  the  firmness  of  Nearchus  in  overruling  his  advice." 

'  Arrian,  Anab.,  i.,prooBm.  =  Lucian,  Macrob.,  22. 

3  ii.,  p.  43,  D  ;  vi.,p.  251,  A;  x.,  p.  434,  D,  &c.       *  Quomoio  Hist,  ctmscrili.,  c.  12. 
'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v  '  Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  76  ;  Arrian,  Ind.,  18. 

'  Strab.,  XV.,  p.  715  ,  Plut.,  Alex.,  65.  »  Arrian,  vii.,  20  ;  Ind.,  32. 
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We  know  nothing  of  his  subsequent  fortunes  ;  but,  from  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  it  seems  probable  that  he  attached  himself  to  Lysima- 
chus,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  that  he  composed 
his  historical  work,'  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  passage  of  Lucian" 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  was  at  least  commenced  during  the  life- 
time of  Alexander  himself  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Geier,  among  others. 
We  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius'  that  the  history  of  Onesicritus  com- 
prised the  whole  life  of  Alexander,  ineluding  his  youth  and  education ; 
but  it  is  most  frequently  cited  in  relation  to  the  campaigns  of  that  prince 
in  Asia,  or  to  the  geographical  description  of  the  countries  that  he  visited. 
Though  an  _eye- witness  of  much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  in- 
termixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  narrative,  so  that  he  early 
fell  into  discredit  as  an  authority.  Still,  his  work  appears  to  have  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  concerning  the  remote  countries  for 
the  first  time  laid  open  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  first  author  that  mentioned  the  island  of  Taprobane.*  He  is 
said  to  have  imitated  Xenophon  in  his  style,  though  he  fell  short  of  him, 
as  a  copy  does  of  the  original.*  Onesicritus,  when  advanced  in  years, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Cynic  philosophy,  of  which  he  became  an  ar- 
dent votary.  The  fragments  of  Onesicritus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script. 
Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  83,  seqq..  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Bibli- 
otheca  Graca,  p.  47,  seqq.,  Paris,  1846. 

7.  Nearchos  (^fapxos)  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  settled  at  Amphipo- 
lis,"  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  Al- 
exander. He  accompanied  the  king  to  Asia,  and  in  B.C.  325  was  intrust- 
ed by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.'  Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
Alexander  resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  GiJf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation.  Ne- 
archus set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  B.C.  326,  and  anived  at  Susa 
in  safety  in  February,  B.C.  325.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
for  his  distinguished  services.  Nearchus  left  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  "Indica."  The  fragments  of 
the  work  of  Nearchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  117, 
seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C,  Miiller,  at  the  end  of  Diibner's  Anian,  Paiis, 
1846,  p.  60,  seqq.  There  is  also  a  valuable  translation  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  (from  Arrian)  by  Vincent,  Oxford,  1809,  4to. 

8.  Chares  (Xctpiji)  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  and  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander,  whose  duty  it  was  to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king 
(^IsayyfKeis).  He  wrote  a  history,  or,  rather,  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of  Alexander,  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenseus  and  Plutarch.  Pliny  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  largely  from  him.     Chares  was  regarded  as  a  writer 

1  Plut.,  Alex.,  46.  '  Quomodo  Hist,  cmscr.,  c.  40.  '  vi.,  84. 

*  Strab.,  XV.,  p.  691  ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  24.  s  Dhff.  Laert.,  vi.,  84. 

c  Arrian,  {ml.,  18 ;  Diod.  Sic.,  xix.,  19.  ^  ArriMi,  Anab.,  iv.,  7, 4,  ttc. 
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of  high  authority,  and  pleasing  in  style.  The  fragments  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  293,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  as  above,  p. 
114,  seqq. 

9.  Ephippus  (''E(^Hnroj),  of  Olynthus,  was  also  an  historian  of  Alexan- 
der. Mention  is  made  in  a  passage  of  Arrian  of  an  Ephippus  who  was 
appointed,  along  with  JSsohylus  the  Rhodian,  superintendent  (^tiVkottoj) 
of  Egypt.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  Ephippus  is  the  same  with  the 
historian.  From  the  few  fragments  stUl  extant,  it  would  appear  that 
Ephippus  described  more  the  private  and  personal  character  of  his  heroes 
than  their  public  careers.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  313, 
seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  p.  135,  seqq. 

10.  Marsy.ys'  (Mopo-iaj)  was  a  native  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  was  educated  along  with  Alexander,  whom  he  after- 
ward accompanied  into  Asia.  "We  find  him,  after  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, appointed  by  Demetrius  to  command  one  division  of  his  fleet  in  the 
great  sea-fight  off  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,"  BX!.  306.  His  princi- 
pal literary  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in  ten  books,  commencing 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  wars  of  Alexander  in 
Asia,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  with  the  return  of  that  monarch  into 
Syria,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea.  It 
is  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  Harpocration,  and  other  writ- 
ers. Suidas  also  speaks  of  a  history  of  the  education  of  Alexander  (airov 
Tov  'AKe^dvSpou  ayayiiv)  as  a  separate  work  by  Marsyas.  He  is  often 
confounded  with  another  and  younger  Marsyas,  a  native  of  Philippi.  The 
fragments  of  Marsyas  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  325,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller, 
p.  42,  seqq. 

11.  Androsthenes  ('AvSpoo-eeVijs),  of  Thasus,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
admirals,  and  sailed  with  Nearchus.  He  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to 
explore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age, and  also  a  Tijs  'Ij/Siktjs  vapiitXavs.  The  fragments  of  Androsthenes 
are  given  by  Geier,  p.  345,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  p.  72,  seqq. 

12.  Medics  (M'^Sios)'  was  a  native  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend 
of  Alexander's.  He  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  trireme  during  the 
descent  of  the  Indus,*  but,'  with  this  exception,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  king.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  en- 
joyed a  high  place  in  tlxe  personal  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  Alexander  supped  just  before  his  last  illness.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  those  writers  who  represented  the  king  to  have  been  poisoned, 
it  was  at  this  banquet  that  the  fatal  draught  was  administered,  and  not 
without  the  cognizance,  as  it  was  said,  of  Medius  himself  Plutarch  speaks 
in  very  unfavorable  terms  of  Medius,  whom  he  represents  as  one  of  the 
flatterers  to  whose  evil  counsels  the  most  reprehensible  of  the  actions  of 
Alexander  were  to  be  ascribed.'  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  better  authorities. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Medius  followed  the  fortunes  of  Antigo- 
nus,  whose  fleet  we  find  him  commanding  in  B.C.  314.     The  following 

J  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  "  IHoA.  Sic.,  xx.,  50.  3  Smith,  Diet.  Siogr,,  s.  v. 

*  Arrian,  Ind.,  18.  ^  Pfuf..  l)e  Aiiul.  el  Amic,  24. 
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year  he  took  Miletus.  In  B.C.  312  he  was  dispatched  by  Antigonus,  with 
a  fleet  of  150  ships,  to  make  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  landed  a  large  aimy 
in  Boeotia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  accompanied  Antigonus  on  liis 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  He  wrote  an  historical  work,  as  plainly  appears  from  Strabo,  but 
whether  it  related  to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  or  of  his  successors,  is 
uncertain.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  351,  and  by  C.  Miiller, 
p.  128. 

13.  The  fragments  of  the  'E(t>rineplSes  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  are 
given  by  Geier,  p.  360,  seqg.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  p.  121,  seqq. ;  and  those 
of  the  Sraflfiol  TTJs  'AXe^avSpov  iropelas  of  Bceton  and  Diognetus,  by  Geier, 
p.  367,  seqq.,  and  C.  Miiller,  p.  134,  seq. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  TSBIOB— continued. 

GEOOBAPHICAL     WBITEES. 

I.  In  connection  with  the  writers  composing  the  school  of  history,  we 
propose  to  consider  briefly  the  geographical  authors  of  this  same  period, 
as  far  as  their  date  can  be  correctly  ascertained  through  the  investigations 
of  modern  scholars.  Geography  and  history  are  so  naturally  connected, 
that  a  separation  of  them  would  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  con- 
sequent obscurity. 

II.  The  geograpliical  writers,  however,  that  will  here  require  our  atten- 
tion are  very  few  in  niunber,  namely,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  Pytheas  of 
Massilia,  as  a  fit  introduction  to  whose  labors  we  will  first  give  a  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  they  are  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Punic  work  in  which  the  account  was  originally  written. 

III.  Hanno  ("AmmvY  was  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  as  jdready  stated, 
under  whose  name  we  possess  a  TlepiirKovs,  or  a  short  account  of  a  voy- 
age round  a  part  of  Africa.  This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original.  The  work  is  often  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  we  have  no 
statement  containing  any  direct  information,  by  means  of  which  we  might 
identify  its  author,  Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthaginians  of 
that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  PUny"  states  that  Hanno 
undertook  the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Some  call  him  king,  and  others  dux  or  imperator  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Suffete.'  In 
!the  Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  his  countrymen 
to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby- 
phoenician  tovims,  and  that  he  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  penteconteres, 
and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.     On  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  an 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  a  H.  N.,  ii.,  67  ;  v.,  1,  36. 

3  Solin.^  56;  Hanno,  Pcripl.,  Tntrod. 
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account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Satum,  or,  as  Pliny 
says,  in  that  of  Juno.'  It  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  Periplus  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  version  of  the  contents  of  that  Punic 
tablet. 

These  vague  accounts,  leaving  open  the  widest  field  for  conjecture 
and  speculation,  have  led  some  critics  to  place  the  expedition  as  early  as 
the  Trojan  war;  or  the  time  of  Hesiod,  while  others  bring  it  down  to  the 
reign  of  Agathocles.  Others,  again,  as  Falconer,  Bougainville,  and  Gail, 
with  somewhat  more  probability,  place  Hanno  about  B.C.  570.  But  it 
seems  preferable  to  identify  him  with  Hanno,  the  father  or  son  of  Hamil- 
car,  vcho  was  killed  at  Himera  B.C.  480.  The  fact  of  such  an  expedition 
at  that  time  has  nothing  at  all  improbable,  for  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Necho,  a  similar  voyage  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa' was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  number  of 
colonists,  30,000,  is  undoubtedly  an  error  either  of  the  translator  or  of 
later  transcribers.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  fabulous  accounts 
contained  in  the  Periplus,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  identifi- 
cation of  the"  places  visited  bj  Hanno,  and  with  the  fixing  of  the  south- 
ernmost point  to  which  he  penetrated,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  de- 
nying the  genuineness  of  the  Periplus,  or  for  regarding  it  as  the  product 
pf  a  much  later  age,  as  DodweU  did.  The  best  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
Hanno  passed  considerably  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  farther 
than  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  first  edition  of  Hanno's  Periplus  appeared  at  Basle,  1534,  4to,  as  an  appendix  to 
Arrian,  by  Gelenius.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Boeder  and  Miiller,  Straa- 
bnrg,  1661,  4to  ;  Berkel,  Leyden,  1674,  laino  ;  and  Falconer,  London,  1797,  with  an  En- 
glish translation,  two  dissertations,  and  maps.  It  is  also  printed  in  Hudson's  Geograpki 
Graci  Minnres,  Oxford,  1698-1712,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  Dodwell's  dissertation  "  De  vero 
Peripli,  qui  Hannonis  nomine  circumfertur,  tempore,^'  in  which  he  attacks  the  genuineness 
of  the  work ;  but  his  arguments  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Bougainville  {Mem-  de  I*  Acad, 
des  Inscript.,  xxvi.,  p.  10,  seqq. ;  xxviii.,^p.  260,  seqq.),  and  by  Falconer  in  his  second  dis- 
sertation. The  Periplus  is  also  given  in  Gail's  Geographi  GrtBci  Minores,  Paris,  1826- 
1831,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  separately  by  Kluge,  Lips.,  1820,  8vo. 

IV.  ScYLAx  (2kiJa.o{)  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria,  was  sent,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, by  Darius  Hystaspis,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the  Indus. 
Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scy- 
lax  and  his  companions  sailed  dovm  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  till  they  reached  the  sea ;  whence  they  sailed  westward 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole  voyage 
in  thirty  months.  Thus  far  Herodotus.'  We  have  still  extant  a  brief  de- 
scription of  certain  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  is  entitled  TIepiirMvs  ttjs  ^aTuitrmis  oIkov- 
liivT\5  EipiSmjr  ko!  'haias  /cal  Aiffir/s.  This  little  work  was  supposed  by 
Holstenius,  Fabricius,  Sainte-Croix,  and  others,  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  G.  Vossius,  J.  Vossius,  and  DodweU,  regarded  the  author  as  the  con- 
temporary  of  Panatius  and  Polybius ;  but  most  modem  scholars  are  dis- 

1  Compare  Fomp.  Mehl,  ill.,  9  ;  Atketi.,  iii.,  83.  a  Herod.,  iv.,  44. 
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posed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  supposes  the  writer  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Philip  began  to  reign  B.C.  360).  Niebuhr  shows  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed  long  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  while,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  may  not  have  borne  the  name  of  Spylax  himself,  but  pre- 
fixed to  his  work  that  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  navigator  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Aristotle  is  the  first 
writer  who  refers  to  Scylax  ;'  but  it  is  evident  from  his  reference,  as  well 
as  from  the,  quotations  from  Scylax  in  other  ancient  vn-iters,'  which  re- 
fer to  matters  not  contained  in  the  Periplus  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
that  we  possess  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work.' 

The  Periplus  of  Scylax  was  first  published  by  Hoesohel,  with  other 
minor  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg,  1600,  8vo ;  next  by  Is.  Vossius,  Am- 
sterdam, 1639,  4to ;  subsequently  by  Hudson,  in  his  Geographi  Grceci  Mi- 
nores,  Oxford,-1698-1713,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Gail,  in  his  Geogr.  Grmc.  Min., 
Paris,  1826-1831,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  and  separately  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  Hecataeus,  Berlin,  1831,  8vo.  The  following 
works  may  be  consulted  with  profit  in  relation  to  the  work  under  consid- 
eration :  Nielmhr,  Ueber  das  Alter  des  Kustenbeschreibers  Skylax  von  Kary- 
anda,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.,  p.  105,  seqq.,  translated  in  the  Philo- 
logical Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  245,  seqq.,  and  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Gi\  und  Sim., 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  285,  seqq.,  as  also  the  dissertations  prefixed  to  Klausen's 
edition. 

V.  Pytheas  (Tlvdeas)  of  Massilia,  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  naviga- 
tor, sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  work 
containing  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  We  know-nothing  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  he 
was  a  poor  man.*  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  not  be  determined 
with  accuracy  ;  as  he  is  quoted,  however,  by  Dicaearchus,  a  pupil  of  Ar- 
istotle, and  by  Timseus,  he  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  shortly  afterward.  It  would  appear  from  Pytheas's  own  state- 
ment, as  related  by  Polybius,  that  he  undertook  two  voyages.  In  one  he 
visited. Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  this  voyage  he  appears  to  have  given 
an  account  in  his  work  "  On  the  Ocean"  (Tlepl  tov  'HKeavov).  In  a  second, 
undertaken  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  he  coasted  along  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  Gadira  (now  Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  second  voyage  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his  Periplus 
{HepiirKovs,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Tfjs 
TipioSos).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  tp  un- 
derstand by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be, 
that,  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Tanais,  separating  Europe  from  Asia.' 

1  Polit.,  iii.,  14.  2  PHlostr.,  ApolUm.,  lii.,  47;  Harpocrat.,  p.  174,  ed.  Gronov. 

=  Smith,  Diet.  Siogr.,  s.  v.        *  Ap.  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  104.  >  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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The  works  of  Pytheas  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  some,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  regarding  them 
as  worthy  of  belief ;  but  other  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Strabo,  re- 
gard them  as  of  no  value  at  all.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
private  man,  and  one  who  was  also  poor,  could  have  undertaken  such 
long  voyages  and  journeys ;'  and  Strabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  calls 
him  a  great  liar,  and  regards  his  statements  as  mere  fables,  only  deserv- 
ing to  be  classed  with  those  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes."  Most  mod- 
ern writers,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  set  more  value  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  Pytheas.  It  would  appear  from  the  extracts  which  have  been 
preserved  from  his  works,  that  he  did  not  give  simply  the  results  of  his 
own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports  which  reached  him  respect- 
ing distant  countries,  without  always  drawing  a  distinction  between  what 
he  saw  himself  and  what  was  told  him  by  others.  His  statements,  there- 
fore, must  he  receive^  with  caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  un- 
certain how  far  he  penetrated.  Some  modern  writers  have  regarded  it 
as  certain  that  he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
mark that  the  day  was  six  months  long  at  Thule  ;  while  others  have  sup- 
posed that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  islands.  But  either  sup- 
position is  very  improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  reports  Of  the 
great  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Pytheas.' 

Pytheas  "cultivated  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
that  ascertained  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  determined  the  position  of  Massiha  by  ob- 
serving the  shadow  of  the  sun  by  the  gnomon.*  He  also  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  them. 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  discussed  by  a  large  number  of 
modern  writers.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  we 
may  name  Bougainmlle,  Sur  VOrigine  et  sur  Us  Voyages  de  Pytheas,  in  the 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  146,  seqq. ;  D'Anville,  Sur  la 
Navigation  de  Pyihias  a  Thule,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  436,  seqq. ;  Ukert, 
Bemerkungen  iiher  Pytheas,  in  the  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rim.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
298,  seqq. ;  Fuhr,  De  Pythea  Massiliensi  dissertatio,  Darmstadt,  1835  ;  Le- 
lewel,  Pytheas  und  die  Geographie  seiner  Zeit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1838.  The 
fragments  of  Pytheas  have  been  edited  by  Arwedson,  Upsala,  1824,  8vo. 

1  Folyh.  ap.  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  104.  =  Strab.,  i.,  p.  63  ;  ii.,  p.  102  :  iii.,  p.  148,  <fec. 

=  Smith,  I.  c.  »  Strab.,  Ii.,  p.  71,  115. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PEniOD— continued. 

II.  "school   of   eloquence. 

INTKODUCTOEY  REMARKS.' 

I.  If  we  take  an  extensive  view  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
compare  their  several  departments,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  their  relative  merit,  the  palm  of  oratory  seems  confessedly  conceded 
to  the  former.  A  review  of  modern  history  presents  to  our  observation 
few  who  deserve  the  name  of  orators,  even  among  those  nations  whose 
governments  would  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  eloquence,  by 
admitting  to  a  share  in  its  Legislature  such  assemblies  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  Indeed,  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  teach  us,  that 
the  style  and  character  of  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  their  re- 
spective lives,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  causes  of  their  vast  and  acknowledged  superiority. 

II.  Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that,  influence  which  climate 
may  exercise  over  national  character,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Greece  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly  nice  organization  by  which 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  refined  even  to  fastidiousness.  That  the  Athenians 
did  possess  this  exquisite  susceptibility,  we  know  as  well  by  several  his- 
torical anecdotes  as  by  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of  Cicero. 
Speaking  of  this  extraordinary  people,  he  says,  "  Sincerum  fuit  eorum 
jvdieium,  mhil  ut- possent  nisi  incorrwptiim  audire  atque  elegans."^  So  fault- 
less was  their  judgment,  that  they  would  listen  to  nothing  but  what  was 
pure  and  elegant.  A  tribunal,  then,  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen, 
whose  taste  was  so  fastidious,  and  from  whose  authority  there  was  no 
appeal,  would,  by  the  very  severity  of  its  decisions,  call  forth  productions 
of  finished  excellence  from  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  were  stimulated  by  ambition  to  pursue  it. 
Such  a  tribunal,  though  it  might  intimidate  and  abash  minds  of  inferior 
calibre,  would  urge  to  active  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulties  can  alarm,  and  no  disappoint- 
ment effectually  retard. 

III.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  the  study  of  elo- 
quence was,  as  it  were,  almost  the  occupation  of  life,  and  the  splendor 
of  their  success  is  only  propdrtionate  to  the  vigor  of  their  exertions.  The 
laborious  diligence  of  Demosthenes,  his  careful  correction  of  natural  de- 
fects, his  seclusion  from  society,  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  preparing  him- 

'  Oltleij,  Greek  Orators,  Encyc.  Metropo!.  -  Cic.,  De  Oral.,  viii.,  25. 
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self  for  the  career  of  a  public  speaker,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
moderns  may  have  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  same  indefatigable 
application  as  orators — both  parties  must  have  aimed  at  persuasion ;  but 
some  of  the  means  which  one  employed  are  either  above  or  beneath  the 
other.  In  fact,  our  scholastic  pursuits  were  an  Athenian's  leisure  occu- 
pation (arxo^ii) ;  his  business  was  politics  ;  literature  was  his  recreation, 
and  he  found  both  in  the  speeches  of  the  public  orator.  These  were  al- 
lied to  politics  by  their  subject,  to  music  by  their  rhythm,  and  by  attitude, 
gesture,  and  action  to  the  drama.  Hence  some  of  their  beauties,  expect- 
ed and  admired  by  an  Athenian  audience,  would  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
modern  assembly;  they  would  be  too  visibly  artificial  to  be  persuasive.' 
Legislative  assemblies  at  the  present  day  are  too  practical,  too  intent 
generally  on  business,  to  care  much  about  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
sentences.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  modern  orators  could  not,  perhaps  (a 
few  rare  cases  excepted),  copy  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  energy,  and 
earnest  boldness  of  Demosthenes,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  beauties 
of  style  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  which  they  would  not  copy  if 
they  could.  So,  again,  Dionysius  of  Halioarnassus  praises  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  opens  ;  then 
he  accounts  for  these  excellencies  by  remarking  that  the  first  period  con- 
tains three  spondees,  then  an  anapaest,  then  a  spondee,  then  a  cretic, 
"all  dignified  feet"  (airayrfs  o|i»j«aTiKoO.'  Praise  of  this  kind  does  not 
occur  to  any  one  who  enjoys  or  recommends  a  speech  of  Burke  or  of  Fox, 
of  Clay  or  of  Webster ;  yet,  no  doubt,  these  dignified  feet  were  important 
beauties  to  the  ears  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  the  supply  was  ad- 
justed to  the  demand. 

IV.  Cicero,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  "  De  Oratore,"'  has  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators.  From  them  he  learned 
the  graces  which  eloquence  is  capable  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and 
durable  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate.  His  estimate  of  what  an  orator  ought  to  be  was  formed 
by  what  the  Greeks  had  actually  done  j  and  we  may  therefore  learn,  in 
some  measure,  from  his  precepts,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  exer- 
tions in  the  prosecution  of  their  favorite  pursuit.  After  enumerating 
some  exercises,  such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory,  or  re- 
peating, in  Latin,  orations  which  had  been  read  in  Greek — exercises,  the 
habitual  practice  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eloquence 
— he  contends  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is  essentially  requisite 
to  perfection  in  this  noble  art,  enumerating,  among  other  things,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poets,  or,  as  we  would  say,  a  full  course  of  belles- 
lettres  studies  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  of  the  principles  and 
constitution  of  the  republic,  of  law  in  general  and  the  municipal  code  in 
particular,  of  philosophy  and  the  moral  nature  and  habits  of  men. 

V.  If,  then,  such  were  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  an- 
cients cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  learning 
which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  if  the  audience,  to  whose  judgment 
their  speeches  were  submitted,  were  so  alive  to  the  perception  of  beau- 

'  Dion.  Hul,  De  Verb.  Comp.,  Ii  xviii,,  p.  114,  ed.  Reiske.  2  Cic.,  Be  Oral.,  i.,  34. 
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ties,  and  so  keen  in  discovering  defects,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Greek  orators  is  so  vast  and  indisputable. 
As  the  prize  for  which  these  intellectual  gladiators  contended  was  valu- 
able, so  the  weapon  they  employed  combined  the  highest  polish  with  the 
greatest  strength.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Greek  language 
need  not  to  be  reminded  of  its  unrivalled  copiousness  of  expression,  its 
majesty,  elegance,  and  compactness?  its  unlimited  range  of  compound 
words,  and  the  flexible  ductility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  convey  ev- 
ery variety  of  meaning.  The  power  of  such  an  instrument  was  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it.  The  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  Athens,  its  foreign  wars  and  domestic  discord,  furnished  the 
Greek  orators  with  ample  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  elo- 
quence ;  and  successful  exertions  were  crowned,  not  only  with  the  pleas- 
ing tribute  of  popular  applause,  but  the  more  profitable  reward  of  political 
power. 

VI.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which  promoted  the  growth 
and  secured  the  celebrity  of  eloquence  in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
erly, at  Athens.  Oratory,  in  fact,  flourished  only  at  Athens  ;  and  while 
other  states  arrest  attention  by  occasional  periods  of  military  glory — 
while  Sparta  excites  astonishment  by  the  extreme  austerity  of  its  national 
manners,  and  the  singularity  of  its  political  institutions,  history  does  not 
inform  us  that  these  republics  produced  any  individual  whose  eloquence 
elevated  him  to  importance  during  his  life,  or  secured  his  posthumous 
renown.' 

HISTORY     OF     BLOQUSNCB     AMpNQ     THE     GREEKS.^ 

I.  Public  speaking  had  been  common  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times. 
Long  before  popular  assemblies  had  gained  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  their  people,  sometimes  with  that  natural  eloquence  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  Ulysses,  at  other  times,  like  Menelaus,  with  concise 
but  persuasive  diction.  Hesiod  assigns  to  kings  a  muse  of  their  own — 
Calliope — by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  speak  convincingly  and 
persuasively  in  the  popular  assembly  and  from  the  seat  of  judgment. 
With  the  farther  development  of  republican  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  oflicers  and  demagogues  without  number 
had  spoken  in  the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  deliberative  councils  of  the 
numerous  independent  states,  and  no  doubt  they  often  spoke  eloquently 
and  wisely ;  but  these  speeches  did  not  survive  the  particular  occasion 
which  called  them  forth. 

II.  Turning  to  Athens,  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  the  first  great  name 
that  arrests  our  attention  in  the  department  of  public  speaking  is  that  of 
Pericles.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  political  career  of  this  eminent 
statesman,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  in  the  Athenian 
people  a  power  of  governing  themselves,  so,  on  the  other,  he  wished  to 
prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a  mere  stake,  to  be  played  for  by  ambi- 
tious demagogues  ;  for  he  favored  every  institution  which  gave  the  poorer 

'  Cic.,  Brut.,  13  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  i.,  18.  »  MilUer,  Hist.  Gr.  tit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 
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citizens  a  share  in  the  government ;  he  encouraged  every  thing  which 
might  contribute  to  extend  education  and  tnovifledge  ;  and  by  his  aston- 
ishing expenditure  on  worlcs  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  he  gave  the 
people  a  decided  fondness  for  the  grand  and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which  he  purposely  reserved  for  great 
occasions)  was  not  intended  merely  to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  to  infuse  a  noble  spirit  into  the  general 
poUtics  of  Athens,  to  guide  the  views  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their 
external  relations,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  their  position ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  this  true  friend  of  the  people  that  all  this  might  long  survive 
himself.  This  is  obviously  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  whom  we  may 
consider  as  iii  many  respects  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pericles  ; 
and  this  is  the  representation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  that 
statesman  in  the  three  speeches  (all  of  them  delivered  on  important  oc- 
casions) which  he  has  put  into  his  mouth.' 

III.  This  wonderful  triad  of  speeches  forms  a  beautiful  whole,  which  is 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself  The  first  speech  proves  the  necessity  of 
a  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful ;  the  second,  delivered  immediately  after  the  first  successes  ob- 
tained in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a  funeral  oration,  confirms  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  mode  of  living  and  acting.  It  is  half  an  apology  for,  half 
a  panegyric  upon  Athens :  it  is  full  of  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  noble  self- 
reliance,  tempered  with  moderation.  The  third,  delivered  after  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  befallen  Athens,  rather  through  the  plague  than 
through  the  war,  and  which  had  nevertheless  made  the  people  vacillate 
in  their  resolutions,  offers  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count,  had 
deceived  them,  but  they  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calculations 
and  convictions ;  and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them,  if  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  accidents." 

IV.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  writing.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  down  and  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  ■nH)rks  which  every  one 
considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.  The  only  explanation  of  this  that 
can  be  offered  is,  that  in  those  days  a  speech  was  not  considered  as  pos- 
sessing any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  particular  practi- 
cal object  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  had  never  occurred  to  people 
that  speeches  and  poems  might  be  placed  in  one  class,  and  both  preserved 
without  reference  to  their  subjects,  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  subjects  were  treated,  and  the  general  beauties  of  the  form  and  com- 
position. Only  a  few  emphatic  and  nervous  expressions  of  Pericles  were 
kept  in  remembrance  ;  but  a  general  impression  of  the  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness of  his  oratory  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.^' 

V.  We  have  said  that  Athens  was  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  a  remark 
that  must  not,  however,  be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  prove  any  dispar- 
agement  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Syracusans,  whose 

1  Mmier,  I  c.  8  Ji,  ill,  3  j^  jj 
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lively  disposition  aad  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than  any  other 
Dorian  people,  to  a  level  with  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  commenced, 
even  earlier  than  the  people  of  Attica,  the  study  of  an  artificijil  rhetoric 
useful  for  the  discussions  of  the  law-courts.  The  situation  of  Syracuse, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to  awaken 
their  natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  such  a  study  ;  especially  by  the 
impulse  which  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  government  had  given  to  demo- 
cratic sentiments,  and  by  the  complicated  transactions  which  sprang  up 
from  the  renewal  of  private  claims  long  suppressed  by  the  tyrants.' 

VI.  At  this  time,  Cobax,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  tyrant 
Hiero,  came  forward  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  both  as  a  public  orator  and 
as  a  pleader  in  the  law  courts.  "  His  great  practice  led  him  to  consider 
more  accurately  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  him 
to  write  a  work  on  the  subject.  This  book,  like  the  innumerable  treat- 
ises which  succeeded  it,  was  entitled  Tex"^  'PrjTopi/c^,  "  the  Art  of  Rhet- 
oric," or  simply  Tcxit),  "  the  Art."  This  work  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
the  first  of  its  kind,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  perhaps  also  in  the 
whole  world.  AU  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  laid  down  a  regular  form 
and  regular  divisions  for  the  oration,  which,  above  all,  was  to  begin  with  a 
distinct  procemium,  calculated  to  put  the  hearers  in  a  favorable  train,  and 
to  concUiate  their  good-will  at  the  very  opening  of  the  speech.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Corax  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  pleader  in  the  law 
courts,  but  merely  a  composer  of  speeches  for  others,  since  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  an  establishment  of  patroni  and  causidici  at  Syra- 
cuse as  at  Rome,  or  whether  every  one  was  compelled  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  as  at  Athens,  in  which  case  he  was  always  able  to  get  his  speech 
made  for  him  by  some  professed  rhetorician." 

VII.  TisiAs  was  first  a  pupil,  and  afterward  a  rival  of  Corax.  He  also 
was  known  not  only  2is  a  public  speaker,  but  likewise  as  the  author  of  a 
teX'^-  GoEGLis,^  again,  was  the  pupil  of  Tisias,  and  followed  closely  in 
his  steps.  Gorgias  was  a  native  of  Leontini,  a  Chedcidian  colony  in  Si- 
cily. He  was  somewhat  older  than  the  Attic  orator  Antiphon  (born  in 
B.C.  480  or  479),  and  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  (some  say  105,  and 
others  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates,  though  probably  only  a  short 
time.  According  to  the  conunon  account,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, when  advanced  in  years  (B.C.  427),  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  the  threatening  power  of  Syra- 
cuse. Another  account  makes  Tisias  to  have  been  his  colleague  on  the 
occeision.  Through  Gorgias  this  artificial  rhetoric  obtained  more  fame 
and  glory  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  The 
Athenians,  to  whom  this  SiciUan  rhetoric  was  still  a  novelty,  though  they 
were  fully  qualified  and  predisposed  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  were  quite  en- 
chanted with  it,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  speak  like  Gorgias. 
The  impression  produced  by  his  oratory  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
stately  appearance,  his  well-chosen  and  splendid  costume,  and  the  self- 
possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanor.  Besides,  his  rhetoric  rested 
on  a  basis  of  philosophy,  which  taught  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  orator  is 

•  MUUer,  I.e.,  p.  75.  "  Id.  ib.  '  Id.,  p.  73  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
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to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  into  sueh  a  train  as  may  best  consist 
with  his  own  interests  ;  that,  consequently,  rhetoric  is  the  agent  of  per- 
suasion, the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is  able  to  speak  well 
and  convincingly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he  has  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge respecting  it.i 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  took  little  pains  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches ;  he  only  concerned  himself  aboiit  this 
so  far  as  to  exercise  himself  in  treating  of  general  topics,  which  were 
called  loci  communes,  and  the  proper  application  and  management  of  which 
have  always  helped  the  rhetorician  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The  chief 
study  of  Gorgias,  however,  was  directed  to  the  form  of  expression.  His 
oratory  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  by  combina- 
tions of  words  of  similar  sound,  by  the  symmetry  of  its  parts  and  similar 
artifices,  and  to  dazzle  by  metaphors,  allegories,  repetitions,  apostrophes, 
and  the  like  ;  by  novel  images,  poetical  circumlocutions,  and  high-sound- 
ing exJ)ressions,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  strain  of  irony.  He,  lastly,  tried 
to  charm  his  hearers  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  his  periods.  But 
as  these  artifices,  in  the  application  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  often 
shown  real  grandeur,  earnestness,  and  elegance,  were  made  use  of  too 
profusely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  poor  thoughts, 
his  orations  did  not  excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  and,  at  all  events, 
could  produce  only  a  momentary  impression.  This  was  the  case  with  his 
oration  addressed  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  exhorting  them  to 
union  against  their  common  enemy,  and  with  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  he  probably  did  not  deliver  it  in  public  ;  and 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  schoUast  on  Hermogenes." 

Gorgias  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  en- 
joying honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Besides 
Polus,  of  Agrigentum,  his  favorite  scholar  and  devoted  partisan,  who  is 
described  in  such  lively  colors  in  the,  Gorgias  of  Plato,  such  men  as  Al- 
cibiades,  Gritias,  Alcidamas,  ^schines,  and  Antisthenes,  are  called  either 
pupils  or  imitators  of  Gorgias.  We  will  return  to  this  individual  in  our 
remarks  on  the  Sophists. 

TWO  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.,  the  Aj^ology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena.  Their  gen- 
uineness is  maintained  by  Reiske,  Geel,  and  Schonborn,  and  doubted  by 
Voss  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  oratory  of  Gorgias,  which 
appear  in  these  declamations,  especially  in  the  former,  might  very  well 
have  been  imitated  by  a  skillful  rhetorician  of  later  times.  These  decla- 
mations are  given  by  Reiske  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Oratores  Graci; 
by  Bekker,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Oratores  Attici;  and  by  MuUach,  Ber- 

lin,  1845. ___^ 
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VIII.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  the  natural  Eloquence  displayed  by  the  Athenian 
statesmen,  and  especisilly  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  intro- 
duced by  Gorgias.  The  first  person  in  whom  the  eifects  of  this  combi- 
nation were  fully  shown  was  Antiphon,  who  was  both  a  practical  states- 
man and  inan  of  business,  and  also  a  rhetorician  of  the  schools.'  The 
canon  of  Attic  orators,  as  settled  in  a  later  age  by  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, commences  therefore  with  his  name.  This  canon  contains  ten 
names,  given  in  chronological  order,  as  follows  :  Antiphon,  Andocides,  liys- 
ias,  Isocrates,  Isanis,  Mschines,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Di- 
narchus.  These  ten  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Ten  Attic  Ora- 
tors, and  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  named. 

1.  Antiphon  ('Avrifaii/),"  the  most  ancient  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  in 
the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  sophist,  and  born  at 
Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  B.C.  480.^  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and 
firm  character,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his  father 
and  partly  by  Pjrthodorus,  while,  according  to  others,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  no  one  but  himself.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias's  sophistical  school  of 
oratory,  as  already  remarked,  was  more  to  dazzle  and  captivate  the  hearer 
by  brilliancy  of  diction  and  rhetorical  artifices,  than  to  produce  a  solid 
conviction  basej  upon  sound  arguments.  Antiphon  perceived  this  defi- 
ciency, and  formed  a  higher  and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which 
he  devoted  himself;  that  is,  he  wishedno  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  pro- 
posed, and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  school,  but  to 
the  courts  and  the  puWic  assembly.  Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon 
the  inventor  of  public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion.* Antiphon  was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence  by 
certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught 
rhetoric. 

Thucydides  the  historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his  master  with 
the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  ascribed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.'  At  the  same  time,  Anti- 
phon occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others,  who  delivered 
them  in  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money 
for  such  orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became  quite  general — 
he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed,  especially  by  the  comic  writers 
Plato  and  Pisander.'  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have  been  oviing 
to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party.    This 

I  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  79.  =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Plia.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  832,  B.  *  Thucyd.,  viii.,  88 ;  Plut.,  Xic.,  6. 

5  Plulostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  I.,  15,  2  ;  Hermog.,  De  Form.,  ii.,  p.  498. 

6  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,  iv.,  p.  312;  ed.  Bekker. 
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unpopularity,  together  wjth  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented  his 
ever  appearing  as  a  speaker,  either  in  the  courts  or  in  the  assembly ;  and 
the  only  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  in  B.C.  411,  when,  on  the  Overthrow 
of  the  oligarchical  government,  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
,His  speech  in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides'  to  have  been 
the  ablest  that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  referred  to'  by  Harpo- 
cration,  who  calls  it  \6yos  irepl  fieTaaTdafois.  His  property  was  confisca- 
ted,, his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  Traitor."  His  remains  were 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic  ground ;  his  children,  as  well  as  any 
one  who  should  adopt  them,  were  punished  with  aiimia. 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Her- 
mogenes"  says  of  his  orations  that  they  were  clear,  true  in  the  expression 
of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature,  and  consequently  convincing.  Others 
say  that  his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or  that  they  had 
something  austere  or  antique  about  them.  The  want  of  freshness  and 
gracefulness  is  very  obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients.  His  language  is 
pure  and  correct,  and  the  treatment  and  solution  of  the  point  at  issue  are 
always  striking  and  interesting.^ 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different  kinds  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but  Caecilius,  a  rhetorician*  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  declared  twenty-five  to  be  spurious.*  We  now  possess  only  fifteen 
orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which  were  written  by  him  for  others. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  composed  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or 
exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They  are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  ancient  oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies,  each 
of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusations  and  two  defences  on 
the  same  subject.  The  subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the 
perpetrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the  second  an  unpremedi- 
tated murder ;  and  that  of  the  third  a  murder  committed  in  self  defence. 
The  clearness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  corrupt  and 
mutilated  state  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number 
of  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those  which  are  extant,,  have 
for  their  subject  the  commission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  ofxjiyoi  ^ovikoI.^  The  three  real  speeches — 
the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the  question  here — contain  more  infor- 
mation than  any  other  ancient  writings  respecting  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  criminal  courts  at  Athens.  Besides  the  orations,  the  ancients 
ascribe  to  Antiphon,  1.  A  treatise  on  "  Rhetoric"  (Tsxvn  priTopix'fi),  in  three 
books.  This  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians,  but  is  now  lost.  .2.  Upooifua  koI  "Eta-lKoyot.  These  seem  to 
have  been  model-speeches  or  exercises,  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 

'  viil.,  68.         '  De  Form.,  p.  497.  =  Dionys.,  Jud.  de  Thucyd.,  31 ;  Phot.,  p.  485. 

«  Plut.,  Vit.  nee.  Oral.,  p.  833,  B.  '  Hcmrng.,  De  Form.,  p.  496,  seqq. 
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scholars  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralogies  may  have  belonged 
to  them. 

The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  printed  in  tlie  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  edited  by 
Aldus  (Venice,  1513,  fol.),  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  fol.),  Reiske  (Leipzig,  1770-75,  12 
volumes  8vo),  Bekker  (Oxford,  1822-3,  4  volumes  8vo ;  reprinted  Berlin,  1823-4,  5  vol- 
umes 6vo),  Dobson  (London,  1828,  16  volumes  Bvo),  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Zurich,  1838- 
45,  4to},  and  others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (the  text 
merely),  Zurich,  1838,  IGmo,  and  M&tzner,  Berlin,  1838,  8vo,  the  last  with  critical  notes 
and  commentary.  The  best  modern  works  on  Antlphon  are,  P.  Van  Spaan  (Ruhnken), 
Dissertatio  de  Antipltmite,  Oratore  Attico,  Leyden,  1765,  4to,  reprinted  in  Ruhnken's  Opus- 
cuXa,  and  in  Reiake's  and  Dobson's  Greek  Orators ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lysiac.,  vii.,  p.  848, 
segq.y  ed.  Reiske  ;  and  Westermann,  Gescldchte  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  ^  40,  seq.  The 
student  may  consult  also  Dobree's  "  Annot.  in  Antiphontem,"  in  Scholefield's  edition  of 
Dobree's  Adversaria,  Cambridge,  1831,  and  in  Dobson's  Attic  Orators. 

2.  Andocides  ('ArSoKlSiisy  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  467.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family,''  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  ohgarchical  party 
at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  obtained,  in  B.C.  436,  together 
with  Glaucon,  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  Jwenty  sail,  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.^  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  employed  on  various  occasions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  Molossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily ;'  and,  although  he  was 
frequently  attacked  for  his  political  opinions,  he  yet  maintained  his  ground, 
until  in  B.C.  415,  when  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and  mutilated  the  Hermae. 
It  appeared  the  more  likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomphce  in  the  lat- 
ter of  these  crimes,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  preliminary  step  toward 
overthrowing  the  democratical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  was  among  the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.' 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  after  some 
time  recovered  his  liberty  by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  Char- 
mides  or  Timaeus,^  he  mentioned  four,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  also  denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge,  he  was  ileprived  of  his'  rights  as  a  citizen,  and 
left  Athens.' 

He  returned  to  Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again.*  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  delivered  the  speech  still  extant,  On  his  Return  (nepl  ttjs 
kavTov  Kae6Sov),  in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at  Athens, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  EUs.'  In  B.C.  403  he  again  returned  to  Athens,  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Ath- 
ens for  the  next  three  years,  but  in  B.C.  400  his  enemies  accused  him 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Pitrf.,  VU.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  834,  B. 

s  TImcyd.,  1.,  51 ;  Plut.,  I.  c.  *  Andoc.  c.  Alcib.,  4  41. 

»  PbU.,  I.  c. ;  Nepos.,  Alcit.,  3.  «  De  Myst.,  t,  48 ;  Plvi.,  Alcib.,  21. 

1  De  Red.,  i  25.  »  Lys.  c.  Andoc,  4  29.  '  Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  835,  A. 
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of  having  profaned  the  mysteries.  He  defended  himself  in  the  oration 
still  extant,  On  the  Mysteries  (Ile/jl  tuv  Mv(rrvpi'»''),  and  was  acquitted. 
In  B.C.  394  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  on  his.  return,  in  393,  he  was  accused  of  illegal  conduct  {irapairpeir- 
PeUs)  during  his  embassy.  He  defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On 
the  Peace  with  Laceiamon  (Ilepl  t^s  irpii  AdKcSai/toWovs  elp^vris),  but  was 
found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to  have 
died  soon  afterward  in  exile. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
had  no  children,'  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  mentions  Anti- 
phon  as  a  son  of  Andocides.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wandering 
and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  Iris  dissolute  character.'  The  large  for- 
tune which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  or  acquired  in  his  commercial 
undertakings,  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.=  An- 
docides has  no  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  there  is  a  fourth,  against  Alcibiades  (Kori  'AXKi^dSov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.C.  415,  but  it  is  in  aU  prob- 
ability spurious,  though  it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides  these  four 
orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments,  and  some  very  vague  allusions 
to  other  orations. 

As  an  orator  Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  though  Valerius  The- 
on  is  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  We  do  not  hear 
of  his  having  been  trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the  time, 
and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in  the  practical  school  of  the 
popular  assembly.  Hence  his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and 
are  really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple,  and  free  from  all  rhetorical  pomp  and 
ornament.  Sometimes,  however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedi- 
ous and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that  on  the  Mysteries ; 
but,  for  the  history  of  the  time,  an  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  orations  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835, 
8vo,  and  of  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Ziirich,  1838,  8vo.  The  most  important  works  on  the 
life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  Sluiter,  Lectumes  Andocidece,  Leyden,  1804,  reprinted 
at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker,  prefixed  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg,  1832,  8vo  ;  Kuhnken,  Hist.  Crit,  Orat.  Gr<BC., 
p.  47,  segg.  ;  'Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  ij  42,  seg. 

3.  Lysias  (Auo-(os)  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  458.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gephalus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Athens  on  the  invitation  of  Pericles.*  When  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  old,  in  B.C.  443,  Lysias  and  his  two  (some  say  three)  broth- 
ers joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii,  in  Italy.     He 

1  DeiKi/sJ.,  M46,  U48.  s /».,  UOO.  a  W.,  U44. 

«  Dmiys.,  Lys.,  1  ;  Flul.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  835. 
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there  completed  his  education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  (already  mentioned  by  us)  and  Nicias,  and  afterward  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  even  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  young  repubUc.  From  a  pzissage  of  Aristotle,'  we 
learn  that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  entered  upon  this  profession  while  yet  at  Thurii, 
or  did  not  commence  till  after  his  return  to  Athens,  where  we  know  that 
Isffius  was  one  of  his  pupils.'  In  B.C.  411,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  persons, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who  were  suspected  of  favoring 
the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  were  exposed  to  persecutions  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Lysias,  together  with  300  others,  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  party 
from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to  Athens ; 
but  there,  too,  great  misfortulnes  awaited  him  ;  for,  during  the  rule  of  the 
Thirty  tyrants,  eifter  the  battle  of-'Egospotami,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  of  the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  a  view  to  being  put  to  death.  But  he  escaped  ft'om 
Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  Megara."  His  attachment  to  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  so  great,  that  when  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  patriots, 
marched  from  Phyle  to  hberate  their  country,  Lysias  joyfully  sacrificed 
all  that  yet  remained  of  his  fortune,  for  he  sent  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  302  mercenaries.  Thrasybulus 
procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity ;  but 
Archinus  afterward  induced  the  people  to  declare  it  void,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  probouleuma ;  and  Lysias  henceforth  Uved  at 
Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself,  as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing 
judicial  speeches  for  others,  and  died  in  B.C.  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty.* 
Lysias  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  of  orations  that  Athens  ever 
produced,  for  there  were  in  antiquity  no  less  than  425  orations  which 
were  current  under  his  name,  though  the  ancient  critics  were  of  opinion 
that  only  230  of  them  were  genuine.'  Of  these  orations  only  thirty-five 
are  extant,  and  even  among  these  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  are 
probably  spurious.  Of  fifty-three  others  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments. 
Most  of  these  orations,  only  one  of  which  (that  against  Eratosthenes,  B.C. 
403)  he  delivered  himself  in  court;  were  composed  after  his  return  from  _ 
Thurii  to  Athens.  There  are,  howev^,  some  among  them  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  Ufe,  when  Lysias  treated  his  art 
more  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  they  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  rhetorical  exercises.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
against  Eratosthenes,  we  must  conclude  that  his  real  career  as  a  writer 
of  orations  began  about  B.C.  403.  Among  the  lost  works  of  Lysias  we 
may  mention  a  manual  of  rhetoric  (jix"^  hf^oputli),  probably  one  of  his 
early  productions,  which,  however,  is  lost. 

How  highly  the  orations  of  Lysias  were  valued  in  antiquity  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  great  number  of  persons  that  wrote  commentaries  upon 
them.    AU  the  works,  however,  of  these  critics  have  perished.    The  only 

•  Ap.  Cic.  Brut.,  12.         >  Plut.,  I.  c.  ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  490,  A.         =  Pint.,  Phot.,  U.  cc. 

♦  Bioiiys.,  Lys.,  la ;  PbU.,  p.  836.  »  DUmys.,  hys.,  17  ;  Plut.,  p.  836. 
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criticism  of  any  importance  upon  Lysias  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
of  Dionysius  of  HaliCarnassus,  in  his  Ilepl  tUv  Stpxata"  ^riTipuy  iSto/ictj/mo- 
Tiir/ioi,  the  Tuv  apxalav  Kplcris,  and  in  his  account  of  Lysias  ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  remarks  of  Photius.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Dionysr 
ius,  and  the  accidental  remarks  of  others,  which  are  borne  out  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  orations  stiU  extant,  the  diction  of  Lysias  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  canon  of  the  Attic  idiom. 
His  language  is  natural  and  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  noble  and  dig- 
nified ;'  it  is  always  clear  and  lucid ;  the  copiousness  of  his  style  does 
not  injure  its  precision,  nor  can  his  rhetorical  embellishments  be  consid- 
ered as  impairing  the  charming  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  expression.' 
His  delineations  of  character  are  always  striking  and  true  to  life.  But 
what  characterizes  his  orations  above  those  of  aU  other  ancients,  is  the 
indescribable  gracefulness  and  elegance  which  pervade  all  of  them,  with- 
out in  the  least  impairing  their  power  and  energy  ;  and  this  gracefulness 
was  considered  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  all  the  productions  of  Lysias,  that 
Dionysius  thought  it  a  fit  criterion  by  which  the  genuine  works  of  this 
orator  might  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  productions  which  went 
by  his  name.'  The  manner  in  which  Lysias  treats  his  subjects  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hear 
that,  among  the  many  orations  he  wrote  for  others,  two  only  are  said  to 
have  been  unsuccessful.* 

The  extant  orations  of  Lysiaa  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Among  the  separate  editions  we  may 
mention  those  of  Taylor,  London,  1739,  4to,  with  a  full  critical  apparatus,  and  the  em- 
endations of  Markland ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1783, 4to,  and  8vo,  2  vols. ;  of  Bremi,  in  Jacobs' 
and  Host's  Bihliotk.  GrtBC.,  Gotha,  1826  C'Lysi<B  et  JEschinis  Orationes  Selectm") ;  of 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziirich,  1838 ;  of  Foertsch,  Leipzig,  1829  ;  of  Franz,  Miinich,  1831 ; 
and  the  Select  Orations  of  Rauchenstein,  in  Haupt  and  Sauppe's  Collection,  Leipzig,  1850. 
The  following  modern  works  in  relation  to  Lysias  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  here  : 
Franz,  Dissertatw  de  1/ijsia  Oratm-e  Attico  Grace  scripta,  Nurimb.,  1828,  8vo  ;  Hoelscher, 
De  JjysiiB  oratoris  vita  et  dictione^  Berlin,  1836,  8vo  ;  and  Westermann,  Gesch.  dcr  Griech. 
Beredtsamkeitf  ^  46,  seqq. ;  Beilage,  iil.,  p.  278,  seqq. 

4.  IsocEATEs  {'la-oKpdriisy  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  436.  His  father, 
Theodorus,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  had  a  manufactory  of 
flutes  or  musical  instruments,  for  which  the  son  was  often  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time  ;  but  the  father  made  a  good  use  of  his  prop- 
erty, in  procuring  for  the  young  Isoorates  the  best  education  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  most  celebrated  sophists  are  mentioned  among  his 
teachers,  such  as  Tisias,  Gorgias,  and  Prodious.'^  Socrates  also  is  named 
among  his  instructors.  Isocrates  was  naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  for  which  reasons  he  abstained  from  taking  any  direct  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  and  resolved  to  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  eloquence  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  thus  to  guide 
others  in  the  path  for  which  his  own  constitution  unfitted  him.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  some  accounts,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 

^  Dwnys.,  Lys,,  2,  3 ;  Cic.,  Brut.,  82  ;  Quintil,  xii,,  10,  21.        =  Dionys.,  Lys.,  4,  seqq. 
3  Id.  ib.,  10,  seqq.  *  Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  836.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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rhetoric  lor  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  his  circumstances,  since  he  had 
lost  his  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  against  the  Lacedsemonians.' 

Isocrates  first  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
but  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  gi'eat,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  had  only  nine  pupils  there.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  to  have  regulated  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Chios  after  the  model  of  that  of  Athens.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  met  now  .with  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  psiid  him  1000  drachmas.  In  addition  to  this  he  realized 
a  large  income  by  writing  orations.  Thus  Plutarch"  relates  that  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  Cyprus,  gave  Isocrates  twenty  talents  for  the  oration  irphs 
NiK0K\€a.  The  orations  of  Isocrates  were  either  sent  thus  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they  were 
intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said  to  have  dehvered  only 
one  himself.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  he  was  several  times  called  upon  to  undertake  the  expensive 
trierarchy.  This  happened  first  in  B.C.  355,  but,  being  iU,  he  excused  him- 
self through  his  son  Aphareus.  In  B.C.  352  he  was  called  upon  again, 
and,  in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  performed  it  in 
the  most  splendid  manner.  The  oration  wepl  avnS6(re<iis  irpis  Ava-ifiMxoy 
refers  to  that  event,  though  it  was  writtenafter  it.  This  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  the  only  oration  that  he  ever  delivered. 

Isocrates  has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  who  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory  in  its  practical  application  to  public 
life  and  the  affairs  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to 
base  public  oratory  upon  sound  moral  principles,  and  thus  to  rescue  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists,  who  used  and  abused  it  for  any  and 
every  purpose ;  for  IsocrateSj  although  educated  by  the  most  eminent 
sophists,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  sophistry.  He  was,  however,  not 
altogether  free  from  their  influence ;  and  what  is  most  conspicuous  in 
his  political  discourses  is  the  absence  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  real 
political  life,  so  that  liis  fine  theories,  though  they  were  unquestionably 
well  meant,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast. 
The  influence  which  he  exercised  on  his  countiy  by  his  oratory  must 
have  been  limited,  since  his  exertions  were  confined  to  his  school,  but 
through  his  school  he  had  the  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  public  oratoiy ;  for  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  phUosopheis, 
orators,  and  historians  of  the  time  were  trained  in  it,  and  afterward  de- 
veloped, each  in  his  particular  way,  the  principles  they  had  imbibed  there- 
in. No  ancient  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  that  afterward  shed 
lustre  on  their  country  as  Isocrates.  Hence  Cicero'  beautifully  compares 
Ms  school  to  the  Trojan  horse,  from  which  so  many  leaders  (principes) 
came  forth. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  orations  of  Isocrates  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous  commentaries  that 
were  written  upon  them.    All  these  commentaries,  however,  are  now 

1  Plul..  7.  r  ,  p.  837  ;  Tsocrat.,  Vt  Permul.,  «  172        '  I.  c.  p,  838.       '  I>e  Orat..  ii.,  28. 
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lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticism  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  is  the  most  refined  Attic,  and  thus  forms  a 
great  contrast  to  the  pure  and  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as  the 
sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  artificial  style  is  more  elegant  than 
graceful,  and  more  ostentatious  than  pleasing ;  the  carefully-rounded  pe- 
riods, the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expressions,  are  features 
which  remind  us  of  the  Sophists ;  and  although  his  sentences  flow  very 
melodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome  and  monotonous  by  the  perpet- 
ual recurrence  of  the  same  over-refined  periods,  which  are  not  relieved 
by  being  interspersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sentences.  In  saying  this, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  Isocrates  wrote  his  orations  to  be  read, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  the  public.  The  immense 
care  which  he  bestowed  on  the  composition  of  bis  orations,  and  the  time 
he  spent  in  working  them  out  and  polishing  them,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statement  that  he  was  engaged  for  a  period  often,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  fifteen  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration.'  It  is  owing  to  this 
very  care  and  labor  that,  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  his  subject, 
Isocrates  is  far  superior  to  Lysias  and  other  orators  of  the  time,  and  that 
the  number  of  orations  which  he  wrote  is  comparatively  small. 

The  politics  of  Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord  among  themselves,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  He  ad- 
dressed Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  his  peace  with  Athens, 
B.C.  346,  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite 
them  against  Persia.  Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however, 
a  warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ghee- 
ronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  closed  his  long 
and  honorable  career  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  338. 

There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which  went  by  the  naine  ol 
Isocrates,  but  Ceecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  recognised 
only  twenty-eight  of  them  as  genuine,'  and  of  these  only  twenty-one  have 
come  down  to  us.  Eight  of  them  were  written  for  judicial  purposes  in 
civil  cases,  and  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  this  species  of  oratory. 
All  the  others  are  political  discourses,  or  show-speeches,  intended  to  be 
read  by  a  large  public  ;  they  are  particularly  characterized  by  the  ethical 
element,  on  which  his  political  views  are  based.  Of  these,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  discourse  entitled  IlapnyvptK6s,  Panegyricus,  or  "  Pane- 
gyrical Oration,"  that  is,  a  discourse  intended  to  be  pronounced  before 
the  assembled  people.  It  was  published  (though  not  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing delivered)  about  B.C.  379,  in  the  time  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ascend- 
ency, and  in  it  he  exhorts  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Asia.  He  descants  eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered  to  Greece, 
and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultivation;  while  he  defends  it  from  the 
charges,  urged  by  its  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
ward its  colonies.  In  the  'ApforayniKSs,  Areopagiticus,  one  of  the  best 
>  Quin'U.,  X.,  4,  4.  '  Plut.,  I.  c,  p.  838 ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  260. 
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of  liis  discourses,  he  declares  that  he  sees  no  safety  for  Athens  save  in 
the  restoration  of  that  democracy  which  Solon  had  founded,  and  Clisthe- 
nes  had  revived. 

Besides  these  entire  orations,  we  have  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
twenty-seven  other  orations,  which  are  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Isocrates.  There  also  exist  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which  were 
written  to  friends  on  political  questions  of  the  time ;  one  of  them,  how- 
ever (the  tenth),  is  in  all  probability  spurious.  A  scientific  manual  of 
rhetoric  (rexi^  pirropmii),  whiph  Isocrates  wrote,  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  his  merits  in  this  respect. 

Tile  orations  of  Isocrates  are  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
already  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Of  the  separate  editions  we 
may  mention  those  of  H.  Wolf,  Basle,  1553,  8vo,  and  with  Wolf's  notes  and  emenda- 
tions, Basle,  1570,  fol. ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1782,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  Is  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  considering  the  MSS.  he  had  at  his  disposal ;  of  Lange,  Halle,  1803,  8vo  ;  of 
Coraes,  Paris,  1807,  2  vols.  8vo ;  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurieh,rl839,  8vo ;  and  of  Baiter, 
in  Didot's  BibUotlieca  Graca,  Paris,  1846,  8to.  There  are  also  many  good  editions  either 
of  the  orations  separately,  or  else  of  particular  orations,  among  which  we  may  name 
the  Select  Orations,  by  Bremi,  Gotha,  1831,  part  i. ;  the  Panegyricus,  with  the  notes  of 
Moms,  by  Spohn,  Leipzig,  1817,  2d  edition  by  Baiter,  Lips.,  1831 ;  by  Pinzger,  Leipzig, 
1825,  and  by  Dindorf,  1826 ;  the  Areopagiticus,  by  Bcnseler,  Leipzig,  1832 ;  the  Panegyr- 
icus and  Areopagiticus,  by  Rauchenstein,  Leipzig,  1849,  8vo,  forming  part  of  Haupt  and 
Sauppe's  collection ;  the  Euagora  Encomium,  by  Leloup,  Mayence,  1828 ;  and  the  oiration 
irepl  avTiSotreois,  by  Orelli,  Ziirich,  1814. 

A  useful  Index  Grascitatis  was  published  ty  Mitchell,  0.xford,  1827,  8vo.  The  follow- 
ing works  will  also  be  found  worthy  of  attention :  Westermann,  Gescli.  der  Griech.  Be- 
redtsamkeit,  4  48,  seq. ;  Beilage,  iv.,  p.  288,  seqq. ;  Leloup,  Commentatio  de  Isocrate,  Bonn, 
1823,  8vo ;  and  Pfund,  De  Isocratis  Vita  et  Scriptis,  Berlin,  1833. 

5.  Is^tis  ("lo-aioj)  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens, 
probably  only  because  he  came  to  the  latter  city  at  an  early  age,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death 
is  unknown,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  the  statement  that  he  flourished 
(^Kjuoire)  during  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  so  that  he  lived  between  B.C.  420  and  348.' 
He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates.^  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established  a 
rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Suidas  states  that  Isaeus  instructed  him  gratis,  whereas 
Plutarch  relates  that  he  received  10,000  drachmas  ;^  and  it  is  furtlier 
said  that  Isseus  wrote  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  his  guard- 
ians, or,  at  least,  assisted  him  in  the  composition.  All  particulars  about 
his  life  are  unlmown,  and  were  so  even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  since 
Hermippus,  who  had  written  an  account  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  did 
not  mention  Isseus  at  all. 

In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orations  which  bore  tlie  name  of 
Isaeus,  but  fifty  only  were  recognized  as  genuine  by  the  ancient  critics.* 
Of  these  only  eleven  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  possess  fragments 
and  the  titles  of  fifty-six  speeches  ascribed  to  him.    The  eleven  extant  are 

'  Dianys.,  Ismis,  1 ;  Pint.,  Yit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  839.  ^  pA<,t.,  Cod.,  263. 

3  Plui.,  De  Glor.  AUi.,  p.  3S0,  C.  »  Id.,  Yit.  Dec.  Oral.,  I.  c. 
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all  on  subjects  connected  with  disputed  inheritances ;  and  Isaeus  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  inher- 
itance {wepl  KK'hpov).  Ten  of  these  orations  have  been  known  ever  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators ;  but  the  eleventh,  irepl  toC  MeceicXe'ous  KKiipov,  was  first  published 
from  a  Florentine  MS.,  by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1785,  8vo;  and  afterward 
in  the  Gotling.  Biblioth.  filr  alte  Lit.  und  Kunst,  for  1788,  part  iii.,  and  by 
Orelli,  Zurich,  1814,  8vo.  In  1815,  Mai  discovered  the  greater  part  of 
the  oration  of  Isaeus,  ir^pl  tov  KKeavi/iov  K\i\pov,  which  he  published  at  Mi- 
lan, 1815,  fol.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Classic.  Auctor.  e  Cod,  Vatican.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  280,  seqq. 

Isaeus  wrote  also  on  rhetorical  subjects,  such  as  a  work  entitled  lUai 
TEXTOi,  which,  however,  is  lost.'  Though  his -orations  were  placed  in  the 
Alexandrean  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear  of  any  of  the  grammarians  hav- 
ing written  commentaries  upon  them  except  Didymus.  But  we  still  pos- 
sess the  criticism  upon  Iseeus  written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  orations  still  extant  with  the  opinions  of  Di- 
onysius, we  come  to  the  following  conclusion.  The  oratory  of  Isaeus  re- 
sembles in  many  points  that  of  his  teacher  Lysias ;  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  concise.  But  while  Lysias  is,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
and  graceful,  Iseeus  evidently  strives  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish 
and  refinement,  without,  however,  in  the  least  injuring  the  powerful  and 
impressive  character  of  his  oratory.  The  same  spirit  is  visible  in'the 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  subjects,  especially  in  their  skillful  divi- 
sion, and  in  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  interweaves  his  arguments 
with  various  parts  of  the  exposition,  whereby  his  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  which  light  and  shade  are  distributed  with  a  distinct  view  to 
produce  certain  effects.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  his  contemporaries,  as  if  he 
had  tried  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  hearers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  turned  their  attention  to  a  scientific  cultivation  of  political  oratory  j 
but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art  was  not  attained  till  the  time 
of  Demosthenes.' 

The  orations  of  Issus  are  contained  in  tiie  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  A  separate  edition,  with  Reiske'a  and  Taylor's 
notes,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1773,  8vo,  and  another  by  Schafer,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo.  The 
best  separate  edition,  however,  is  thatby  Schdmann,  Grelfswald,  1831,  8vo,  with  critical 
notes  and  a  good  commentary.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  orations  of  Is£e- 
us  by  Sir  William  Jones,  London,  1794,  4to,  with  prefatory  discourse,  notes  critical  and 
historical,  and  a  commentary.  This  translation  will  give  an  English  reader  a  sufficient 
notion  of  the  orator,  but  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  critical  accuracy,  and  also  wanting 
in  force.  For  farther  information  concerning  Isseus,  the  student  may  consult  Wester- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredts.,  tf  51,  BeiUige,  v.,  p.  293,  seqq.,  and  Liebmann,  De  Isisi 
Vita  et  Saiptis,  Halle,  1831 ,  4to. 

6.  jEschines  (Aitrx'Vrjs)'  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and  Glaucothea, 
and  was  bom  B.C.  389.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  political  antag- 
onist, and  who  was  no  doubt  in  this  guilty  of  exaggeration,  his  parents 
were  of  disreputable  character,  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens,    ^s- 

'  Plut.,  Yil.  Dec.  Oral.,  I  c.  =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib. 
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chines  himself,  on  the  othec  hand,  says  that  his  father  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  family,  and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  ./Eschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  PhUochares,  was  older 
than  himself,  and  the  other,  Aphobetus,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
Philochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  an  office 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  three  successive  years ;  Aphobetus 
followed  the  caUing  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.'  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  JEschines,  though  poor,  must  have  been  of 
some  respectability. 

In  his  youth  .iEschines  appears  to  have  assiste.d  his  father,  who  kept  a 
small  school ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to  Antiphon,  and  afterward  to 
Eubulus,  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to  whose  political  principles  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end  of  his  hfe.  After  leaving  the  service  of  Eubu- 
lus, he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature 
with  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  a  Tpnaya>vim-/is, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  performing  in 
the  character  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.'  After  this  he 
left  the  stage  and  engaged  in  mUitary  services,  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,^  he  gained  great  distinction.*  After  sharing  in  several  less 
important  engagements  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished  himself, 
in  B.C.  362,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Subsequently,  in  B.C.  358,  he  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Eubcea,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynse,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gained  such  laurels  that  he 
was  praised  by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory  was  gsiined, 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  honored  him 
with  a  crown.  Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in  which  he 
took  part,  -:Eschines  had  come  forward  at  Athens  as  a  public  speaker,"  and 
the  military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  established  his  reputation. 
His  former  occupation  as  a  scribe  to  Antiphon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Athens,  while  his  acting  on 
the  stage  had  been  a  useful  preparation  for  pubhc  speaking. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  .^schines  was,  like  all  other 
Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens to  the  growing  power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  In  B.C.  347,  he  was  sent,  along  with  Demosthenes,  as  one 
of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From  this  time 
he  appezirs  as  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterward,  he  formed  one  of  the  second  embassy 
sent  toPhihp  to  receive  that  monarch's  oath  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in 
obtaining  the  ratification  had  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Philip, 
iEschines,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  accused  by  Timarchus.  He 
evaded  the  danger,  however,  by  bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation 

>  JEsch.,  Defals.  Leff.'.f.  48.        '  Dem.,  De  Coron.,  p.  288.        '  Defals.Leg.,^.  50. 
*  Compare  DemostA.,  DefaU.  Leg.,  p.  375.  =  Xsch.,  Epist.,  12. 
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against  Timarchus,  and  by  showing  that  the  moral  character  of  his  ac- 
cuser was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The 
speech  in  which  ^schines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  extant.  Timarchus 
was  condemned,  and  .(Esohines  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  As  we  know 
little  more  of  the  matter  than  what  is  contained  in  the  two  speeches  oi 
.(Eschines  and  his  accuser,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of.^s- 
chines.  His  simple,  clear,  and  persuasive  statement,  however,  of  his 
own  case  proves  his  gi'eat  abilities  ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  somewhat 
confused  speech  of  his  accuser,  leaves  a  favorable  Impression  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  defence. 

.lEschines  and  Demosthenes  at  length  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  par- 
ties, into  which  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece,  was  divided,  and  their 
political  enmity  created  and  nourished  personal  hatred.  This  enmity 
came  to  a  head  in  B.C.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  lEschines  with 
having  been  bribed,  and  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (irepl  ira- 
pan-pea-ffelas)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  iEschines 
answered  it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was  likewise 
published,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assist- 
ed by  his  friend  Eubulus.'  The  result  of  these  mutual  attacks  is  un- 
known, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  severe  shock  was  given  to  the  popu- 
larity of  ^schines.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a  glimpse 
into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before  that  occurrence  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Philodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe  of  Pae; 
ania,  and  in  B.C.  343  he  was  father  of  three  little  children.' 

The  last  great  event  in  the  public  life  of  ^schines^was  his  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon.  It  seems  that  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  in  B.C.  338,  the 
enemies  of  Demosthenes  made  the  misfortune  of  that  day  a  handle  for 
attacking  him ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  bribes  which  jEschines  had  re- 
ceived from  Antipater  for  this  purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism 
of  Demosthenes  was  so  generally  recognized,  that  he  received  the  honor- 
able charge  of  deUvering  the  funeral  oration  over  those  wlio  had  fallen  at 
Chseronea.  .  Acting  upon  this  same  idea,  therefore,  Ctesiphon  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  his 
country  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre,  at  the  great  Dionysia.  ^s- 
chines  availed  himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesiphon  on  that  ground. 
But  he  did  not  prosecute  the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
330,  when,  after  the  death  of  PhiUp,  and  the  victories  of  Alexander,  po- 
litical affairs  had  assumed  a  different  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having 
commenced  the  prosecution  against  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced  him  to  drop  the  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterward,  are  questions 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures.  The  speech  in  which  he 
accused  Ctesiphon  in  B.C.  330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skillMly 
managed,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  totally  destroyed  all 

1  Demosth.,  Defah.  Leg.,  p.  337.  =  Msch.,  Be  fals.  Leg.,  p.  62. 
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the  political  influence  and  authority  of  Demosthenes.  Tlie  latter  answer- 
ed .(Eschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  "  on  the  crown"  {wcpl  <m<pdvov). 
.lEschines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  having  obtained  one  fifth  part  of  the 
votes  of  the  judges,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  that  case  required  by  the  law. 

^schines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  De- 
mosthenes provided  him  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey  is 
surely  a  fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  occupying 
himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and  anxiously  wraiting  for  the  return  of 
Alexander  to  Europe.  When,  in  B.C.  324,  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  readied  him,  he  left  Asia  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  celebra- 
ted, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  grave  manliness  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  the  efieminate  luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school 
of  eloquence.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  having  been  defeated,  notwithstanding  his  briUiant 
oration,  he  replied,  "  You  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  heard 
Demosthenes."  The  anecdote  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Cicero,' 
and  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  it. 

The  conduct  of  jEscbines  has  been  censured  by  the  writers  of  all  ages, 
and  for  this  many  reasons  may  be,  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and 
above  all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory  of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must 
have  made  him  appear  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  .who  saw  through 
his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  contrast  between  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day  was  frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in 
wliich  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or  blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and 
less  with  regard  to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last  period  of 
his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other  source  of  information  than  the  ac- 
counts of  late  sophists,  and  declamations.  Another  point  to  be  considered, 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  J^lschines,  is,  that  he  had 
no  advantages  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness  to  no  one 
but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  were  such 
as  necessarily  engendered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ;  and 
had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  Demosthenes.  No  ancient  writer  except  Demosthenes  charges 
him  with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  his  country ;  still,  however,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  true 
a  patriot,  the  charge  can  hardly  have  been  an  unfounded  one,  though 
perhaps  in  some  degree  exaggerated  by  the  violence  of  party.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  complete  truth  from  the  perplexing  history  of  a 
period  when  the  principal  authorities  are  two  political  rivals,  whose  state- 
ments about  the  same  matter  are  often  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other.' 

But  if  the  integrity  of  .iEschines  is  suspected,  his  great  abilities  both 
as  a  popular  leader  and  an  orator  are  undisputed.     He  was  the  rival,  and, 

1  De  Orat.,  iii.,  56.    Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  30 ;  QuiatU.,  xi.,  3,  6.       =  Smtfi,  I.  c 
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in  the  judgment  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  all  but  the  equal  of  Demosthe- 
nes. In  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter,  in  the  ease  and  clearness 
of  his  narrative,  he  has  never  been  surpassed ;  if  he  falls  belovc  Demo- 
sthenes in  any  quality  of  an  orator,  it  is  in  povi^erful  invective  and  vehe- 
ment passion.  The  facility  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and 
the  vigor  of  his  descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they  must 
have  carried  away  his  audience  in  former  times. 

.lEschines  published  only  three  of  his  numerous  orations,  namely,  the 
one  against  Timarchus,  that  on  the  embassy,  and  the  oration  against 
Ctesiphon.  The  ancients,  as  Photius  remarks,  designated  these  three 
orations  as  the  Graces.  Photius  mentions  also  nine  letters  of  .iEschines, 
which  the  ancients  in  like  manner  called  the  Muses.  At  present;  besides 
the  three  orations,  we  possess  twelve  letters  ascribed  to  vEschines,  which, 
however,  in  all  probability,  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epis- 
tles of  Phalaris,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  orations  and  letters  are  given  in  all  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Of  separate  editions  we  may  mention  the 
following :  that  by  Wolf,  Basle,  1572,  fol, ;  T)y  Taylor,  Cambridge,  1748-57,  3  vols.  4to ; 
by  SchSfer,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo  ;  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1823-4,  2  vols..  Svo ;  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1824,  8vo  ;  by  Bremi,  LysvB  et  Mschmis  Orationes  Selecta,  in  Jacobs'  and  Rost's 
Bibliotheca  GrcEca,  Gotha,  1826,  Svo ;  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1840,  16mo ;  by 
Wunderlich  (the  oration  against  CteaiphonJ,  GSttingen,  1810,  Svo ;  by  Franke  (the  ora- 
tion against  Timarchus),  Cassel,  1839,  tvo. 

7.  LycdeGds  (AuKoSpyof),  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
was  born  at  Athens  about  B.C.  396,  and  was  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobutadse.'  In  early  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato,  but  aft- 
erward became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Isoerates,  and  entered  upon  public 
life  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  was  appointed  three  successive 
times  to  the  office  of  rafiias  tjjs  koii/))?  irpos6Sov,  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  held  his  office  each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  B.C. 
337.  The  conscientiousness  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
station  enabled  him  to  raise  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  1200  tal- 
ents This,  as  well  as  the  unwearied  activity  with  which  he  labored, 
for  increasing  both  the  security  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained 
for  him  the  universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  demanded,  among  the  other  opponents  of  the 
Macedonian  interest,  the  surrender  of  Lycurgus  also,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Demosthenes,  exerted  himself  against  the  intrigues  of 
Macedonia  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  people  of  Athens 
clung  to  him,  and  boldly  refused  to  deliver  him  up."  He  was  farther  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  {(pvXaxi])  of  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of 
public  diseiphne  ;  and  the  severity  with  which  he  watched  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  became  almost  proverbial.^ 

Lycurgus  had  a  noble  taste  for  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  and 
grand,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildings  he  erected  or  completed,  both  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  ornament  of  the  city.     His  integrity  was 

■  Flul.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  841.  =  Plwt.,  Cod.,  268,  p.  496,  seqq. 

'  Ck.  ad  AH.,  i.,  13 ;  Plut.,  Flamin.,  12. 
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SO  great  that  even  private  persons  deposited  with  him  large  sums  of 
money,  which  they  wished  to  be  Icept  in  safety.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he  enforced  the  strictest  ob- 
servance. One  of  his  laws  forbade  women  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  cel- 
eWation  of  the  mysteries  ;  and  when  his  own  wife  transgressed  this  law 
she  was  fined.'  Another  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected 
to  .iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  co'pies  of  their  tragedies 
should  be  made  and  preserved  in  the  public  archives.  The  hves  of  the 
ten  orators  ascribed  to  Plutarch"  are  fuU  of  anecdotes  and  characteristic 
features  of  Lycurgus,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  old  Attic  virtue,  and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  often  appeared  as  a  successful  accuser  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  but  he  himself  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always, 
and  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  sdencing  his  enemies. 
He  died  while  holding  the  office  of  ^wiittot^j  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
in  B.C.  323.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  containing  an  account  which 
he  rendered  to  the  state  of  his  administration  of  iiie  finances  is  stiU  ex- 
tant. According  to  Bockh,  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  antiqui- 
ty who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of  finance.  At  his 
death  he  left  behind  him  three  sons.  Among  the  honors  paid  his  memory 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  received  a  public  funeral,  and  that  a  brohze 
statue  Vfas  subsequently  erected  to  him  in  the  CerEunicus. 

Plutarch'  and  Photius*  mention  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  as  extant, 
but  we  know  the  titles  of  at  least  twenty.'  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  one  entire  oration  against  Leocrates,  and  some  fragments  of 
others,  all  the  rest  are  lost,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skiU  and  style 
as  an  orator  is  very  incomplete.  -Dionysius  and  other  ancient  critics 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  his  orations,  but  they 
censure  the  harshness  of  his  metaphors,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  his  frequent  digressions.  His  style  is  noble  and 
grand,  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing."  The  extant  oration  (koto  Aea- 
Kparom)  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates,  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandon- 
ing Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian 
state.     It  was  delivered  in  B.C.  330. 

The  oration  against  Leocrates  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiplion.  Among  the  separate  editions  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  worthy  of  notice :  that  of  Taylor,  CambridgeVl743,  8vo,  printed  togeth- 
er with  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias ;  of  Heinrich,  Bonn,  1821,  Bvo ;  of 
Pinzger,  Leipzig,  1824,  8vo,  with  a  learned  introdnction,  notes,  and  a  German  transla- 
tion ;  of  Becker,  Magdeburg,  1821,  8vo  ;  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziirich,  1834, 8vo  ;  and  of 
Matzner,  Berlin,  1836,  8vo.  The  fragments  of  the  other  orations  are  collected  by  Kiess- 
ling,  Lycurgi  Deperd.  Oral.  Fraffmenta,  Halle,  1847.  The  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted in  relation  to  Lycurgus  :  Blume,  Narratio  de  Lycurgo  Oratore,  Potsdam,  1834, 4to  ; 
Nissen,  De  Lycurgi  Oratoris  vita  et  rebus  gestis  dissertatio,  Kiel,  1833,  8to. 

8.  Demosthenes  (Arj;noo-9e'y»)j),  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  orators,  was 
the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  born  in  the  Attic  demus  of  Paeania.     His 


1  ^lian,  V.  H.,  xiii.,  24.  '  p.  842,  seqq.  '  Plut.,  I.  c,  p.  843. 

*  Phot.,  I.  c,  p.  496,  B.        5  Westermann,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredls.,  Beilage,  vi.,  p.  290. 
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birth-year,  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  was  B.C. 
385.  His  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  sword-manufacturer  (/naxoipoiroidr) ; 
his  mother  was  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of  Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Nymphseum,  an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  betrayed  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterward  taking  refuge  with 
their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of  blood  and  the  misconduct  of 
Gylon,  his  maternal  grandfather,  formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  jEs- 
chines.  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in  Juvenal'  to  the  trade  of  De- 
mosthenes the  elder,  and  hence  the  opinion  so  commonly  entertained  that 
the  father  of  the  orator  was  a  blacksmith.  The  point  of  the  satirist,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  if  not  altogether  lost,  when  we  remember  that  Plu- 
tarch' applies  to  the  father  a  term  (Ka\oKaya86s)  which  expresses  all  that 
can  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  man,  and  also  that  he  had  two  manu- 
factories (ipyaa-T'lipta),  containing.  On  the  whole,  more  than  fifty  slaves. 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old,  leaving 
him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself,  to  the  care  of  three  guardians, 
Aphobus  and  Demophon,  his  first  cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The 
property  left  by  him  amounted  to  fifteen  talents.  The  guardians,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  father's 
injunctions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  of  which 
they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  PlutarcW  states 
that  they  also  deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himself, 
however,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that  concerns 
his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education  'which  he  had  received. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Plato  ;*  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  statement  be  correct.  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes 
knew  and  esteemed  Plato,  but  this  probably  is  all,  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonist,  is  certainly  ^oing  too  far. 
According  to  some  accounts,  moreover,  he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by 
Isocrates  ;'  but  this  was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  he  was  not  personally  instructed  by  Isocrates, 
but  only  that  he  studied  the  t^xi't)  ^TjTopuri)  which  Isocrates  had  written." 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Demosthenes  himself  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.'  The  account  that  Demosthenes 
was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isaeus'  has  much  more  probability ;  for  at 
that  time  Isseus  was  the  most  eminent  orator  in  matters  connected  with 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  very  thing  that  Demosthenes  needed.  This 
account  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Bariiest  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, namely,  those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients  themselves  believed  them 
to  have  been  composed  by  Iseeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former." 

1  Sat.,  X.,  130.  2  piut.,  Bern.,  i.  3  Plut.,  I.  c. 

4  Plut.,  Yit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  844  ;  Bern.,  6.  5  p;„f.j  ;.  <;. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  termination  of  his  minority,  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion of  his  property,  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  business 
for  two  years.  At  length,  in  B.C.  364,  Demosthenes  accused  Aphobus 
before  the  archon,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor.'  Aphobus  VFas 
condemned  to  pay  ten  talents,  Demosthenes  having  estimated  his  losses 
at  thirty  talents  (inclusive  of  ten  years'  interest),  and  having  sued  him  for 
one  third  part.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  a 
small  pzirt  of  the  sum  thus  awarded  to  him.  This  took  place,  as  already 
intimated,  when  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  or,  as  he  says 
of  himself,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his 
guardians  are  evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  were  either  composed  by  Isseus  or  under  his  di- 
rection. Emboldened  by  his  success,  Demosthenes  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  speaker  in  the  pubhc  assembly.  His  first  effort,  however,  was 
a  failure,  and  he  encountered  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers ;  but  he  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
action  and  declamation  ;  and  his  efforts  wer«  finally  crowned  with  the 
most  hrilhant  success. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  labored  are  well 
known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted  them  is  often  quoted  as 
an  example  to  encourage  others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  and 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  vnriters  of  late  date.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  weak  constitution  ;  he  had  a  feeble  voice,  an  indistinct  articulation, 
and  a  shortness  of  breath.  From  his  defective  utterance,  his  inability  to 
pronounce  the  letter  p,  and  his  constant  stammering,  he  derived,  in  fact, 
the  nickname  of  ^i^ttoAos  (or  i3iiTo\os),  the  delicate  youth  or  stammerer. 
It  was  only  owing  to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions  that 
he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the  obstacles  which  nature  had 
thus  placed  in  his  way ;  and  yet  the  means  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
to  remedy  these  defects  look  very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of 
the  rhetorical  school,  though  Plutarch  quotes  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  say- 
ing that  he  had  from  the  orator's  own  lips  that  the  account  was  correct. 
Among  these  means  we  hear  of  his  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
in  order  to  cure  himself  of  stammering ;  of  repeating  verses  of  the  poets 
as  he  ran  up  hiU,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
popular  assembly  ;  of  his  living  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  orations  contained  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  in  order  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  And  yet, 
though  these  tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit,  they,  nevertheless,  at- 
test the  common  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great  efforts  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator. 

It  was  about  B.C.  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain  reputation  as 
a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered 
the  oration  against  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a  series  of 
>  Dan.  c.  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  828. 
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his  speeches  on  pubUc  affairs.  His  eloquence  soon  gained  him  the  favor 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all 
his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For 
fourteen  years  he  continued  the  struggle  against  Philip,  and  neither 
threats  nor  bribes  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
but  the  failure  must  not  be  regarded  as  his  fault.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  Close  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  crushed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Demosthenes  was  present  in  the  conflict,  and  fled 
like  thousands  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight, 
and  upbraided  him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but 
the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his  conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cheeronea,  and  even  cele- 
brated the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this  time  many  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  by  the  adherents  of  the  Macedonian  party,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  the  attack  made  by  .lEschines  upon 
Ctesiphon,  but  which  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Demosthenes  himself  The 
nature  and  the  issue  of  this  prosecution  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  iEschines. 

Meantime  important  events  had  taken'  plgce  in  Greece.  The  death  of 
Philip,  in  B.C.  336,  roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
though  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  seven  days  before,  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But  Alexander's  energy,  and 
the  frightful  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difljculty 
allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of  Alexander,  Athens 
made  no  open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  But  in 
B.C.,  325,  Harpalus  having  fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  Alexander,  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of  which  he 
purchased  by  distributing  his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Macedonia  itself;  and  accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  jip  the  offender,  and  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  having  received  money  from  Harpalus.  The  accounts  of  his  conduct 
during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  are  so  confused  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  his  guilt 
or  his  innocence.  Theopompus,'  and  Dinarchus,  in  his  oration  against 
Demosthenes,  state  that  he  did  accept  the  bribes  of  Harpalus  ;  but  Pau- 
sanias"  expressly  acquitshim  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his  accusers, 
however,  is  very  questionable ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not  agree 
in  the  detail  of  their  statements,  and,  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about  Harpalus,  if  we  re- 
member  that  he  opposed  the  reception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  vohm- 

'  Theopomp.ap.Plut.,Dem.,ib.    Compare  V«.  flee.  Ora(.,  p.  846.      2  Pauian,,  ii.,  33,4. 
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tarily  offered  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is,  at  least,  highly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party,  which  eagerly  seized  this  favorable  op- 
portunity to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who  was  at  that 
time  abandoned  by  his  friends  from  sheer  timidity. 

Demosthenes  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates.'  Having  quitted  his  country,  he  resided  partly  at  Trcezene 
and  partly  in  .^Egina,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  toward  his 
beloved  native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  B.C.  323,  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia, 
Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  exile,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  .^Egina  to 
convey  him  to  his  native  land,  and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph."  It  was  a  triumph,  however,  of  short  duration.  In  the  follow- 
ing yeeir,  B.C.  322,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater  at 
the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  isl- 
and of  Calauria,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Argohs,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  Antipater  ;  he  thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple,  B.C.  322. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  ranked  by  persons 
of  all  ages  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity.  And  this 
fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long,  as  sterling  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, and  a  consistent  conduct  through  life,  are  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  success 
— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  Circumstances — by  which  his  exer- 
tions are  crovyned.  The  very  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
Demosthenes  by  his  enemies  and  detractors,  more  extravagantly  than 
upon  any  other  man,  have  only  served  to  bring  forth  his  pohtical  virtues 
in  a  more  striking  and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his  hfe 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up,  on  account  of  the  distort- 
ed statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  Some 
minor  charges  which  are  m  de  against  him,  and  affect  his  character  as  a 
man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  took 
to  flight  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had  not 
fled  with  him ;'  that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his  daugh- 
ter had  died  seven  days  before),  he  rejoiced  at  Philip's  death,  which 
shows  only  the  predominance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal 
and  selfish  ones  ;*  and,  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into  exile,  a  fact 
for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and  honored  rather  than  blamed.  In 
his  administration  of  pubUc  affairs  Deihosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless,  and 
free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the  Macedonian  party  commit- 
ted openly  and  without  any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  .^Eschines,  must  be  rejected  altogether,  and 

'  Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  846.  '    »  Plut.,  Dem.,  27 ;  Yit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  846. 
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is  a  mere  distortion  of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsidies  from 
Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood  in  need  of  such  aid  in  its  strug- 
gles with  Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he 
ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes.' 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest  lustre  from  his  powers 
as  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  coun- 
try. Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily  be  one-sided,  as 
we  can  only  read  his  orations  ;  but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any  definite  fault  in 
his  oratory.  By  far  the  greater  part  looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time,  and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought  him  either  too  plain 
and  simple  or  too  harsh  and  strong.'  These  peculiarities,  however,  are 
far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  proofs  of  his  genius,  if 
we  consider  the  temptations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The  obstacles  which  his  physical 
constitution  threw  in  his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man  than  Demosthenes 
would  at  once  have  been  intimidated,  and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  ardu- 
ous career  of  a  public  orator.  Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  composition  of  his  ora- 
tions than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not 
the  impossibiUty  of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of  never  ven- 
turing upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  without  preparation,  and  he  sometimes 
even  decHned  speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do  so,  merely 
be<5ause  he  was  not  prepared  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  all  the  extant  orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of  them  were  probably 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ora- 
tion against  Midias,  which,  having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
delivered,  and  being  afterward  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oratioii  in  its  original  forin. 
This  oration  alone  sufficiently  shows  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.^ 

The  first  cause  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his  speeches  made 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ;  for 
every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the  friend  of  his  country,  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  public  decency  ;*  and  as  the  struggles  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could  without  scruple  unmask  his  oppo- 
nents, and  wound  them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause  was  his  intellectual 
superiority.  By  a  wise  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places,  he  brought  these 
subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the  clearest  possible  form;  doubts  that 
might  be  raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he  proceeded 
calmly  but  irresistibly  toward  his  end.  The  third  and  last  cause  was  the 
magic  force  of  his  language,  which,  being  majestic  and  yet  simple,  rich, 
!,  I.  c.  "  Phit.,  Dan.,  9,  II.  '  Smith,  I.  c.  *  Plut.,  Vem.,  13. 
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yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar,  solemn  without  being  orna- 
mented, grave  and  yet  pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet 
impressive,  carried  aviray  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  That  such  orations 
should,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  have:  failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.' 

The  ancients"  state  that  there  existed  sixty-five  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  of  these  only  sixty-one,  and  if  we  deduct  the  letter  of  Philip, 
which  is,  strangely  enough,  counted  as  an  oration,  only  sixty  have  dome 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spurious,  or,  at 
least,  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations  there  are 
fifty-six  exordia,  or  introductions  to  public  orations  (Upooiiiua  iT\ia\yopuc£), 
and  six  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genu- 
ineness is  very  doubtful.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  the  discourses  of  De- 
mosthenes under  one  of  three  heads  :  1 .  Deliberative  discourses  (\6yot  trv/i- 
PovKfvTMoi),  treating  of  political  topics,  and  delivered  before  the  Senate 
or  the  Asseinbly  of  the  People.  2.  Judicial  speeches  {K6yot  SmaviKoi),  hav- 
ing for  their  object  accusation  or  defence.  3.  Studied  or  set  speeches, 
called  also  Show-speeches  (xiyoi  iiriSeucriKoi),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. 
Seventeen  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  the  third. 

Of  the  deliberative  or  political  discourses,  the  twelve  Philippic  orations 
are  the  most  important,  and  relate  to  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and 
King  Philip,  and  also  to  the  other  political  movements  of  that  monarch 
for  the  increase  of  his  power.  In  the  common  arrsuigement,  four  of  these 
are  specially  termed  "Philippics,"  while  three  others  are  denominated 
"  Olynthiaes,"  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  urge  the  Athenians  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip,  and  of  the  Olynthiaes,  to 
stimulate  the  Athenians  to  succor  Olyntkus,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The  twelve  Philippics  were  delivered  in  the 
following  order.  The  first  Philippic,  B.C.  352;  the  three  Olynthiaes,  also 
called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Philippics,  B.C.  349  ;  the  fifth  Philip- 
pic (which,  according  to  some  critics,  forms  part  of  the  first  in  our  pres- 
ent copies),  B.C.  347 ;  the  sixth  Philippic,  also  ceilled  the  "  Oration  on  the 
Peace,"  B.C.  346 ;  the  seveTith  Philippic  (according  to  the  conmion  ar- 
rangement, the  second),  B.C.  344;  the  eighth  Philippic,  also  called  the 
"  Oration  concerning  Halonesus,"  B.C.  343  ;  the  nirith  Philippic,  also  called 
the  "  Oration  on  the  Chersonesus,"  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Philippics  (ac- 
cording to  the  common  arrangement,  the  third  and  fourth),  all  in  B.C 
342 ;  the  twelfth  Philippic,  also  Cedled  the  "  Oration  against  the  Letter," 
B.C.  340.  This  last  is  a  spurious  oration,  and  so,  according  to  nearly  all 
critics,  is  the  eleventh,  which  many  make  to  belong,  not  to  B.C.  342,  but 
to  341.  The  oration  concerning  Halonesus,  also,  was  suspected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus.  Weiske  undertakes  to 
defend  it,  but  is  opposed  by  Becker  and  Vomel,  the  latter  of  whom  even 
published  a  separate  edition  of  it  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 
Of  the  judicial  discourses,  the  most  important  are  the  oration  against 

'  Smith,  I.  e.  '  Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oat.,  p.  847 ;  Phot.,  p.  490. 
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Midias,  written  B.C.  355,  but  never  delivered;  that  against  Leptines,  in 
the  same  year;  that  on  the  dishonest  conduct  of^schines  during  his 
embassy  to  PhiUp ;  and  especially  that  on  the  Crown.  The  action  against 
Midias  was  for  personal  violence  offered  to  Demosthenes  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  great  Dionysia,  but  it  was  settled  before  trial,  on  Demo- 
sthenes receiving  from  Midias  the  sum  of  thirty  minse.  The  oration  against 
Leptines  charged  him  with  having  proposed  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges  {areAeiai  t&v  Ketrovpyiav). 
The  subjects  of  the  other  two  orations  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  imrdtpios  \6yos  a.nd  the  ^puTiK6s  are  the  two  show-speeches.  But 
they  are  both  unquestionably  spurious.  The  former  belongs  to  B.C.  338, 
and  is  an  eloge  on  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea ;  the  latter  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epicrates. 

EDITIONS    OF    DEMOSTHENES. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are 
lost,  and,  independent  merely  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only  important  critical 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  entitled  irepl  t^s 
Tov  ATj/Aoo-fleVoifff  Seti/oTTjTOff.  The  acknowledged  excellence  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
made  them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  speculation  with  the  rhetoricians,  and 
called  forth  numerous  commentators  and  imitators.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  rhe- 
torical speculations,  which  began  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  that  a  number 
of  orations,  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  unworthy  of  him,  such  as  the  Adyos  eni- 
Tot^ioff  and  the  epwriKos,  were  incorporated  in  the  collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes. 
Others,  such  as  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  the  first  against  Aristogiton,  those  against 
Theocrines  and  Netera,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  contemporary  orators, 
may  have  been  introduced  among  those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries  which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes 
by  such  men  asDidymus,  Longinus,  Hermogenes,  and  others  ;but, unfortunately,  most 
of  what  they  wrote  is  lost,  and  scarcely  ajiy  thing  of  importance  is  extant,  except  the 
miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian, 
and  the  Greek  argumenta  to  the  orations  by  Libanius  and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  ora- 
tors mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  editions  of  Antiphon.  Of  separate  editions  we  may 
mention  that  of  Wolf,  Basle,  1572  (often  reprinted) ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1790  ;  of  Schafer, 
with  a  copious  commentary,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  9  vols.  8vo,  the  first  two  con- 
taining the  text,  the  third  the  Latin  version,  and  the  others  the  critical  apparatus,  in- 
dices, &c,  A  thin  volume  containing  an  Index  verborum,  grammaticits,  &c.,  was  added 
by  Seller,  Leipzig,  1833,  A  good  edition  of  the  text  is  that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825, 
3  vols.  8vo,  2d  edition,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  and  with  a  revised  text  and  Latin  translation,  by 
Voemel,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grmca,  Paris,  1843.  But  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
edition  is  the  one  recently  issued  from  the  Oxford  press,  edited  anew  byW.  Dindorf, 
1847-52,  9  vols.  8vo,  the  first  four  volumes  containing  the  text,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth the  commentary,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  scholia,  amended  and  enlarged  from 
MSS. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  often  been  edited  also  in  selections  or  separately. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  for  text  or  commentary  are  as  follows  :  The  Philippics^  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1816,  1825,  and  1835 ;  by  Riidiger,  Leipzig,  1818, 1829,  and  1833  ;  by  Voe- 
mel, Frankfort,  1829  ;  and  by  Franke,  Leipzig,  1842,  2d  edition,  1850.  The  Olynthiacs,hy 
Frotscher  and  Funkhaenel,  Leipzig,  1834.  The  oration  De  Haloneso,  by  Voemel,  Frank- 
fort, 1830.  De  Corona,  by  Bekker,  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815,  and  Berlin,  1825 ;  by  Har- 
lesB,  Leipzig,  1814 ;  with  other  select  orations,  by  Bremi,  in  2  parts,  Gotha,  1829-33,  2d 
edition,  by  Sauppe,  1845-51 ;  by  Dissen;  Giittingen,  1837.  The  oration  against  Leptines, 
best  edition  by  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  re-edited  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1839,  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Midias,  by  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1823,  1833,  and  1841 ;  by  Blume,  Sund.,  1828  ;  and 
by  Meier,  Halle,  1832.  The  oration  against  Androtion,  by  Funkhaenel,  Leipzig,  1832,  8vo. 
The  oration  against  Aristocrates,  by  Weber.  Jena,  1845. 
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Besides  the  ancient  and  modern  historians  of  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  thfi 
following  -works  wiU  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  Demosthenes  ;  Schott,  Vitce  Par- 
aUelas  Aristot.  et  Denwsth.,  Antwerp,^1603 ;  Becker,  Demosthenes  als  StaatsTnann  und  Red- 
nsTj  Halle,  1816, 2  vols.  8vo  ;  Westermann,  QueBstitines  Demosthem£<B,  in  four  parts,  Leip- 
zig, 1830-37 ;  Gescliichie  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  ^  56,  seq.,  and  Beilage,  vii.,  p.  297, 
seqq.;  Buhneke,  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen  Redner^  Berlin,  1843. 

9.  HypebIdes  ("JVepelSjis  or  'TvepiSris)  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus,  and 
belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgas  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party.  His  birth-year  is  unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Lycurgus,  who  was  born  in  B.C.  396.'  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  remained  faithful  to  them  to  the  last,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was  weighed  down 
successively  under  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antipater.  This  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  good  cause  may  have  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  exercised  over  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  person  of  a  vacillating  character ;  and 
Plutarch  states  that  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his  passions,  which  were 
not  always  of  the  noblest  kind.-  In  philosophy  he  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,' 
and  Isocrates  trained  and  developed  his  oratorical  talent.*  He  began  his 
career  by  conducting  lawsuits  of  others  in  the  courts  of  justice.'  Our 
information,  however,  respecting  his  life  is  very  meagre.  It  seems  that 
he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings  in  B.C.  358  by  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  for  the  public  good  during  the  expedition  against  Eubcea,  for  on 
that  occasion  he  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  equipped  two  triremes  at 
their  own  expense.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  323),  Hyperides 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  that  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against 
Antipater  which  produced  the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates at  the  battle  of  Cranon  in  the  following  year,  Hyperides  fled  to 
^gina,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  emissjiries  of  Antipater. 

Hyperides  must  have  appeared  before  the  public  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  orations  attributed  to  him  was  seventy-seven,  but  even  the 
ancient  critics  rejected  twenty-five  of  them  as  spurious.'  The  titles  of 
sixty-one  (for  more  are  not  known)  are  enumerated  by  Westermann.' 
The  most  important  among  them  appear  to  have  been  the  ArjXm/nJr,  the 
eiriTcf^ios,  and  the  orations  against  Aristogiton,  Demades,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, especially  the  last.  This  speech  was  the  one  which  he  delivered 
when  he  accused  Demosthenes  of  con-uption  in  the  Eiffair  of  Harpalus. 
Plutarch  states  that  Hyperides  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man  who 
had  not  received  any  money  from  Harpalus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
he  was  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  an  accuser,  or  he  may  have  hoped  to 
give  the  matter  a  more  favorable  turn  for  Demosthenes  by  coming  for- 
ward as  accuser.     Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  however,  again,- at  a 

»  Pka.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  848,  D;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  46.  '  Plut.,  1.  c,  p.  849,  D. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  i.e.  *  Athen.,  viii.,  p.  342  ;  PAot.,  Cod.,  260,  p.  487. 

5  Flut.,  I  c,  p.  448,  E.  6  rd.  it.,  p.  849,  D. 

^  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredts.,  p.  307,  seqq. 
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subsequent  period,  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  each  other,  and  again 
united  against  the  common  foe. 

Until  the  year  1847,  we  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  one  of  the  orations 
of  Hyperides  remaining,  but  merely  a  considerable  number  of  fragments, 
few  of  them  of  any  length.  In  that  year,  however,  a  manuscript  of  the 
oration  ag&inst  Dernosthenes  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on  pa- 
pyrus, which,  though  it  did  not  give  the  entire  speech,  in  consequence  of 
its  mutilated  condition,  yet  afforded  fragments  of  so  great  length,  that  we 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  the  oration  entire.  Bockh  undertook  the  res- 
titution and  arrangement  of  these  fragments  in  1848,  in  the  Hallischer 
Literaturzeitung,  and  afterward  in  a  separate  form.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  Sauppe,  somewhat  later,  in  the  "  Philologus"  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
610,  seqq.).  About  the  same  time,  the  fragments,  arranged,  and  with  a 
translation,  were  published  by  Sharpe  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philolog- 
ical Society  (vol.  iv.,  No.  79,  p.  39,  seqq.) ;  and,  finally,  an  edition  was 
published  in  1850,  by  Babington,  London,  with  preliminary  dissertation 
and  notes.'  The  discovery  of  these  fragments  renders  the  accounts  of 
Brassicanus  and  Taylor  more  probable  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  regarded.  The  former  {Praf.  ad  SaManum),  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen, 
in  the  library  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  a,  complete- copy  of  Hyperides, 
with  numerous  scholia;  and  Taylor  (Prcef.  ad  Bemoslh.)  likewise  says 
that  he  saw  a  MS.  containing  some  orations  of  Hyperides. 

As  we  have,  therefore,  but  little  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon 
respecting  the  merits  of  Hyperides,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
which  some  of  the  ancients  have  pronounced  upon  him.  That  he  was 
regarded  as  a  great  orator  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  speeches  being 
incorporated  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  several  distin- 
guished grammarians  having  written  commentaries  upon  them.  Hyper- 
ides did  not  bind  himself  to  any  particular  model ;  his  oratory  was  grace- 
ful and  powerful,  thus  holding  the  middle  between  the  gracefulness  of 
Lysias  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  delivery, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  liveliness.  His  style  and  dic- 
tion were  pure  Attic,  though  not  quite  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism, 
especially  in  certain  words.  But  his  orations  were  distinguished,  above 
all,  by  their  exquisite  elegance  and  gracefulness,  which  were  calculated,, 
however,  to  produce  a  momentary  rather  than  a  lasting  and  moral  im- 
pression." 

10.  DiNABCHus  {ikfivapxos),^  the  tenth  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  about  B.C.  361.'  Though  a  native  of  Cor- 
inth, he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  under  Theophrastus,  hawing,  at  the  same 
time,  profited  much  by  his  intercourse  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,'  As 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  did.  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
sxot  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator  on  the  great  questions, 

^  Zeitschrift/ur  die  AUerthumswiss.  {Bcrgk  und  Cmsar),  Achter  Jahrgang,  1850,  p.  378. 
^  Smith,  Diet.  Bioffr.,  s.  v,  ^  Id.  ib.  *  Ihonys.,  T)inarch.,  4. 

5  Dumys.,  I.  c,  2;  Vlut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  850. 
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which  then  divided  pubUc  opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  appears  to  have 
commenced  this  career  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.C.  336,  and  as 
about  that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one  after  the  other, 
Dinarchus  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation  and  great  wealth.  He 
belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion,  and  the  Macedonian  party,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  disputes  as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly 
deserted  the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tolerated  at  Athens 
or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest  activity  is  from  B.C.  317  to  B.C.  307, 
during  which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the  administration  of 
Athens.  But  when,  in  B.C.  307,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against 
Athens,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  Dinar- 
chus, who  was  suspected  on  account  of  his  equivocal  political  conduct, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  It 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  B.C.  293,  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
his  friend  Theophrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Athens, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  last  event  of  his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  a  lawsuit  which 
he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend,  Proxenus,  wlib  had  robbed  him 
of  his  property  ;  but  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended  is  unknown. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Dinarchus  wrote  is  uncertain,  for  De- 
metrius of  Magnesia'  ascribed  to  him  160,  while  Plutarch  and  Photius 
speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine  ones  ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion  that, 
among  the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in  his  time,  only 
sixty  were  genuine  productions  of  Dinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  only 
three  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  Edl  three  refer  to  the  question 
about  Harpzdus.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
Theocrines,  which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  like- 
wise a  production  of  Dinarchus.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  ora- 
tions which  are  lost  are  collected  by  Fabricius,'  and  more  completely  by 
Westermann.'  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius,  who  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  the  oratory  of  Dinarchus,  and  efepeciaUy  Hermogenes,*  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  orations  ;  but  there  were  others  also  who 
thought  less  favorably  of  him ;  somg  grammarians  would  not  even  allow 
him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  Dionysius  mentions 
that  he  was  treated  with  indifference  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians 
of  Pergamas.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians,  such 
as  Didymus  of  Alexandrea,  and  Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write 
commentaries  upon  him.  The  orations  still  extant  enable  us  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Dinarchus  ;  and  we  find  that  Di- 
onysius's  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Dinarchus  was  a  man 
of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  ora- 
torical talent  or  not.  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others,  such 
as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially  Demosthenes  ;  but  he  was  un- 
able to  come  up  to  his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore  nick- 
named A-i]iioff9iin\s  6  AypoMos,  or  i  Kpleivos.     Even  Herraogenes,  his  great- 

1  Ap.  Dimys.,  I.  c,  1.  '  BM.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  864,  segq. 

s  Geach.  der  GriecA.  Beredts.,  p.  311,  seqq.  *  De  Form.,  ii.,  11. 
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est  admirer,  does  not  deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughhesSi  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of  Aristogiton.  Although  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  Dinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  yet  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power  and  energy,  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions,  in  invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement 
of  his  subjects.' 

The  orations  of  Dinarcliiis  are  contained  in  the  various  collections  of  Attic  orators  al- 
ready mentioned.  There  are  two  good  separate  editions,  one  by  Schmidt,  Leipzig,  1826, 
8vo,  and  the  other  by  Matzner,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.  There  i^  also  a  useful  commentary 
on  Dinarchus  by  Wurm,  "  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  OrtUiones  ires,"  Nuremburg,  1828, 
8vo. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FEKIOD— continued. 

III.     SCHOOL     OF     PHILOSOPHy. 

I.  OuE  remarks  on  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  closed  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  school  of  Pythagoreis.  The  period  that  now  comes  under 
consideration  embraces  some  of  the  most  important  and  singular  specu- 
lations in  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  indulged,  and  deserves  a  much 
more  extended  examination  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  All  that 
we  can  do  will  be  to  enumerate  the  several  schools  of  philosophy  that 
marked  the  period  under  review,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  either  founded,  enlarged,  or  adorned  them. 

II.  The  different  schools  or  sects  which,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment, will  occupy  our  attention,  are  the  following :  1.  The  Atomic;  2.  The 
Sophistic;  3.  The  Socratic;  4.  The  Cyrcnaic;  5.  The  Megaric ;  6.  The 
Eliac  and  Eretriac  ;  7.  The  Academic ;  8.  The  Cynic ;  9.  The  Peripatetic ; 
10.  The  Stoic;  11.  The.  Skeptical ;  12.  The  Epicurean. 

1.     THE     ATOMIC     SCHOOL.  ' 

III.  The  founder  of  the  Atomic  theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  Leucippus  {AeiKunros).'  Where  and 
when  he  was  born  we  have  no  data  for  deciding,  Miletus,  Abdera,  and 
Elea  having  been  assigned  as  his  birth-place  ;  the  first,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural  phi- 
losophers ;  the  second,  because  Democritus  came  from  that  city ;  the 
third,  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher 
of  Democritus,^  the  disciple  of  Parmenides,*  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nay,  even  of  Pythagoras."  With  regard  to 
his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  since  the 

,,  writers  who  mention  him  either  speak  of  him  in  conjunction  with  De- 
mocritus, or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like  manner  attrib- 
uted to  Democritus. 

1  Smith,  I  c.  2  Srrdtli,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  34. 

•  Simplic.,  Phys.,fol.  7,  A.  *  Simptic.,  I.  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  30,  Ac. 
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IV.  Demockitus  (Arifwi/cpiToj)'  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Tlirace,  an 
Ionian  colony  of  TeoSj  and  was  born  about  B.C.  460.     He  was  thus  forty 
years  younger  tlian  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than  Socrates. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus— or,  as  others  call  him,  Damasippus  or  Ath- 
enocritus — was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
tertain Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.     Democritus  spent  the  in- 
heritance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which 
he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.     He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Egypt  that  he  might  learn  geometry  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persia  with  the  magi,  and  with  the  gym- 
nosophists  in  India ;  and  to  have  penetrated  to  .(Ethiopia.'    He  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  Athens ;  but  from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said, 
was  known  to  nobody  in  that  city.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertiufe,^  contended  that  Democritus 
had  never  visited  Athens.     One  result  of  his  extensive  travels  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  expended  all  his  patrimony,  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.    Now  it  was  a  law  of  his  native  city, 
that  any  one  who  spent  liis  whole  patrimony  should  not  be  buried  within 
the  limits  of  his  country ;  but  Democritus  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  only  obtained  a  special  exemption  from  the  above  law, 
but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.     A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying  some- 
what in  detail,  is  given  in  Athenaeus.     He  is  said  to  have  continued  trav- 
eUing  till  he  was  eighty  years  old.     He  died  B.C.  357,  at  the  age  of  104, 
the  same  year  in  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  died.     There  is  a  story 
of  his  having  protracted  his  Ufe  for  three  days  after  death  seemed  inevi- 
table, by  means  of  the  smell  of  either  bread  or  honey,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would 
have  been  prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres. 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  study. 
There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  devotion  to  knowledge, 
and  his  disregard  of  every  thing  else.  They  conflict  somewhat  with  one 
another  in  their  detciils,  but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and, 
tending  as  they  all  do  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned  to  Demo- 
critus. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as,  like  Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  un- 
cultivated in  his  undivided  care  for  learning ;  while,  as  an  instance  of 
how  these  stories  conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having, 
on  the  division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken  his 
own  share  entirely  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient  than  land  for  a 
traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  makes  him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly 
things  by  giving  almost  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He 
is  said,  too,  to  have  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  thought ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by 
too  severe  application  to  study.     This  loss,  however,  did  not  disturb  the 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Cic.,  De  Fin.,  v.,  19  ;  Strata,  xvi.,  p.  703. 

3  Biog.  Laert.,  ix.,  34,  seqg. 
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cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  hfe,  which 
prompted  him  every  ^here  to  look  at  the  cheerful  and  comical  side  of 
things,  a  course  of  conduct  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that  he  al- 
ways laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced  not  only  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  mechanics,'  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but 
various  other  useful  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of  his 
nunierous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,''  and  which,  as 
Diogenes  expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works.  The  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  vpritten  a  work  in  two 
books  on  the  problems  of  this  philosopher.'  His  works  were  composed 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture  of  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  Abdera.  They  are  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.*  Unfortunately,  not  one 
of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which  we  possess 
under  his  name  is  considered  spurious.  Comparatively  few  fragments 
have  even  reached  us,  and  these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to 
physical  matters. 

Democritus  followed  Leuoippus  by  a  very  short  distance  of  time,  and 
preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  century,  as  an  expounder  of 
the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  He  viewed  aU  matter  as  reducible 
to  particles,  which  are  themselves  indivisible,  and  are  hence  called  atoms 
(Sto/«oi,  a  priv.  and  ro/i^).  He  included  mind  under  the  head  of  matter, 
recognizing  only  matter  and  empty  space  as  composing  the  universe,  and 
Viewed  mind  as  consisting  of  round  atoms  of  fire.  Arguing  that  nothing 
could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and  also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and 
become  nothing,  he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus 
dispensed  with  a  creator.  He  farther  explained  the  difFereiice  in  mate- 
rial substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of  them)  by  a  difference 
in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  component  atoms,  and  all  material 
(including  mental)  phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  re- 
gressive, straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms,  and  taking 
place  of  necessity.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Democritus  was  essentially 
atheistic.  In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epicurus  after 
him,  by  supposing  particles,  €lSa\a,  as  he  called  them,  or  sensible  images, 
to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought  to  explain  men's  belief  in  gods  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In 
moral  philosophy  he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheerful  state 
of  mind  {eiev/iia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  after,  this  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  freedom  from  fear  and  passion,  from  the  dread  of  death  and 
from  all  apprehension  of  gods  or  superstitious  emotions,  being  the  fairest 
fruit  of  philosophic  inquiry.' 

There  is  a  very  good  collection  of  tlie  fragments  of  Democritus  by  Mullach,  Democriti 

1  Brandis,  RTiein.  Mus.,  iii.,  p.  134,  seqq.         =  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  46,  seqq. 

5  U.,  v.,  26.  *  Cic.,  De  T>iv.,  1).,  04  ;  De  Orat.,  i.,  U. 

8  Penny  Cyclop.,  viii.,  p.  S80 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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AbderitoB  Operum/ragmenta,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo,  containing  elaborate  dissertations  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Democritus.  The  student  may  also  consult  Burchardt,  Comment. 
Crit.  de  Democriti  de  sejisibus  philosopkia,  in  two  programmes,  Minden,  1830  and  1839, 
4to  ;  Burchardt,  Fragmmie  der  Moral  des  Demokritj  Minden,  1834,  4to ;  Heimsotti,  Demo- 
criti de  anima  docirina,  Bonn,  1835,  8vo  j  Orelli,  Opusc.  GrcBC.  sent,,  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  seqq.; 
Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  FkUos.,yol.  i.,  p.  559,  seqq.  (vol.  i.,  p.  544,  aeqq.,  Eng.  transl.j,  antl  the 
article  of  Brandis  in  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Concerning  the  spurious 
"worlts  and  letters  of  Democritus,  consult  Fabricius,  Sibl.  Gr.,  i.,  p.  683,  seqq. ;  ii.,  p. 
641,  Sec. 

II.    THE     SOPHISTIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  term  (rotfnaTiis  at  first  had  an  honorable 
meaning,  and  was  synonymous  with  ao^s,  a  sage,  a  scholar  in  the  widest 
sense,  for  even  artists  were  comprehended  in  it.  Protagoras  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  neime  of  o-o^iot^s,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly 
one  who  makes  others  wise,  especially  one  who  taught  eloquence,  the 
art  of  governing,  politics,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  practical  knowledge. 
From  that  time  the  word  "  sophist"  acquired  that  odious  meaning  which 
it  retains  at  the  present  day.  Afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  name  of  sophist  again  became,  for  a  while,  an  honorable  appel- 
lation, and  was  applied  to  the  rhetoricians  or  teachers  of  eloquence.' 

II.  The  race  of  Sophists,  whose  enmity  to  Socrates,  their  great  oppo- 
nent, has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  celebrity,  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  literatare  of  Greece.  They  were 
a  class  of  men  who  went  about  Greece  discoursing  and  debating,  and 
sometimes  educating  the  youthful  sons  of  rich  and  noble  families.  The 
cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  the  Greek 
people,  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  talk  and  so  little  to  study,  who 
were  so  passionately  fond  of  and  so  easily  led  by  rhetoric ;  and  the  easy 
triumph  which  a  fluont  talker  can  always  obtain,  by  a  rapid  and  artful 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  must  also  have  operated  in  their  favor. 

III.  The  period  at  which  the  Sophists  flourished  was  one  of  obsolete 
creeds,  one  lifeless  from  the  want  of  some  vivifying  faith.  Religion  was 
attacked  by  open  skepticism ;  the  whole  sect  of  the  Eleatics,  with  the 
exception  of  Empedocles,  if  he,  in  truth,  belonged  to  them,  appear  to 
have  handled  the  history  of  the  gods  with  arbitrary  and  allegorizing  bold- 
ness. Even  the  pious  Pythagorean  adopted  the  old  religion  merely  in  a 
peculiar  sense  of  his  own.  Heraclitus  argued  against  its  probability ; 
Anaxagoras  understood  it  allegorically  ;  and,  lastly.  Hippo  was  regarded 
as  an  open  and  avowed  atheist.  Every  thing  human  and  divine  had  lost 
its  earnest  nature,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  art,  a  mere  exercise  of 
ingenuity.  The  art  of  the  Sophists  was  oratory,  and  their  boast  was  that 
by  it  they  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Their  doc- 
trines, indeed,  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Skeptics,  since  they  equally 
denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  even  interdicted  inquiry  into  it ;  but 
the  distinction  between  these  sects  consisted  in  the  Sophists'  not  mask- 
ing their  arrogance  under  doubt,  but  boldly  and  distinctly  averring  that 
there  was  no  truth  at  all,  and  seeking  to  conununicate  this  wisdom  to 
others,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  investigation." 

1  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  257.  '■'  Ibid. 
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IV.  That  all  knowledge  is  subjective,  that  it  is  trae  only  for  the  individ- 
ual, was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying  of  Pkotagoeas  of  Abdera, 
namely,  irivTiav  /lerpoy  &i/epamos.  Protagoras  was  the  first  who  called 
himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Ath- , 
ens  in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  444),  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  there,  tUl  at  last  a  reaction  was  caused  by  the  bold 
skepticism  of  his  opinions,  and  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his 
books  were  publicly  burned.  Agreeing  with  Heraclitus  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  perpetual  motion,  and  of  a  continual  change  in  the  impres- 
sions and  perceptions  of  men,  he  deduced  from  this  that  the  individual 
could  know  nothing  beyond  these  ever-varying  perceptions ;  consequent- 
ly, that  whatever  afjpeared,  to  be  was  so  for  the  individual.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  opposite  opinions  on  the  same  subject  might  be  equally 
true  ;  and  if  an  opinion  were  only  supported  by  a  momentary  appearance 
of  truth,  this  was  sufficient  to  make  it  true  for  the  moment.  Hence  it 
was  one  of  the  great  feats  which  Protagoras  and  the  other  Sophists  pro- 
fessed to  perform,  to  be  able  to  speak  »with  equal  plausibility  for  and 
against  the  same  positions ;  not  in  order  to  diseover  the  truth,  but  in  or- 
der to  show  the  nothingness  of  trlith.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  Protagoras  to  deprive  virtue,  as  well  as  truth,  of  its  reality,  but  he  re- 
duced virtue  to  a  mere  state  or  condition  of  the  subject — a  set  of  impres- 
sions and  feelings  which  rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  active  use- 
fulness.' 

V.  GoKGiAs  of  Leontini,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere,  proceed- 
ed from  an  older  philosophic  school  than  Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a 
great  correspondence  between  the  pursuits  of  the  two ;  and  from  this  we 
may  clearly  see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to 
the  form  and  mode  of  speculation  which  was  conlmon  to  them  both. 
Gorgias  undertook  to  prove  that  nothing  exists ;  that  even  if  any  thing 
did  exist,  it  would  not  be  cognizable,  and  even  if  it  both  existed  and  were 
cognizable,  it  could  not  be  conveyed  and  communicated  by  words.  The 
result  was  that  absolute  knowledge  was  unattainable  ;  and  that  the  prop- 
er end  of  instruction  was  to  awaken  in  the  pupil's  mind  such  conceptions 
as  are  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  add  interests.  The  chief  distinction 
between  Gorgias  and  the  other  sophists  consisted  in  the  frankness  with 
which  he  admitted  that  he  promised  and  professed  nothing  else  than  to 
make  his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians  ;  and  the  ridicule  'v^ith  which  he  treat- 
ed those  of  his  colleagues  who  professed  to  teach  virtue,  a  peculiarity 
which  Gorgias  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily.  The  Sophists 
in  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy :  thus  Hip- 
,piAs  of  EUs,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  endeavored  to  season  his 
lessons  with  a  display  of  multifarious  knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Polyhistor  among  the  Greeks,  though  in  other  respects  re- 
markable for  vanity  andhoastful  arrogance.  So,  again,  Prodicus  of  Ceos, 
another  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  perhaps  the  most  respectable 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  present  lessons  of  morahty  under  an  agreea- 

'  Uiiller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 
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ble  form ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules.^ 

VI.  In  general,  however,  the  labors  of  the  Sophists  were  prejudicial 
alike  to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece  and  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. The  national  morality,  which  drew  the  line  between  right  and 
wrong,  though  not,  perhaps,  according  to  the  highest  standard,  yet,  at  any 
rate,  with  honest  views,  and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a  shock  from  the  boldness  with 
which  philosophy  had  handled  it,  and  could  not  but  be  altogether  under- 
mined by  a  doctrine  which  destroyed  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  And  though  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  shrank  from  declaring 
that  virtue  and  religion  were  nothing  but  empty  illusions,  their  disciples 
and  followers  did  so  most  openly,  when  the  liberty  of  speculation  was 
completely  emancipated  from  aU  the  restraints  of  traditionary  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
whose  creed  was  that  justice  and  belief  in  the  gods  were  but  the  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  gave  them  cuiTency  in  order 
to  sh-engthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government.  They  sometimes  gave  this  opinion  with  this 
far  more  pernicious  variation,  that  Jaws  were  made  by  the  ihajority  of 
weaker  men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  had  sanctioned  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  so  that  the  stronger  party  did  but  use  his  right  when  he 
compelled  the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  as  far  as  he  could." 

VII.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the  im- 
provement of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  very  high 
value  on  their  services.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style  is  due 
entirely  to  the  Sophists,  and  although  they  did  not  at  first  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  right  method,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The  Sophists 
of  Greece  Proper,  as  well  as  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the  object  of 
their  study,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at  correctness, 
the  latter  at  beauty  of  style.  Protagoras  investigated  the  principles  of 
accurate  composition  (opflooreio),  though  practically  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  copious  fluency,  which  Plato's  Socrates  vainly  attempted  to  bridle 
with  his  dialectic ;  and  Prodicus  busied  himself  with  inquiries  into  the  sig- 
nifijcation  and  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 
His  own  discourses  were  full  of  such  distinctions,  as  appears  from  the 
humorous  imitation  of  his  style  in  Plato's  Protagoras.^ 

VIII.  The  view  here  taken  of  the  Sophists  is  the  one  that  is  commonly 
entertained  respecting  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  before  con- 
cluding, to  state  briefly  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  historical  vpriter  on 
the  subject,  and  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  views  and  the  popular 
representation  of  the  Sophists.  According  to  the  common  notion,  they 
were  a  sect ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  a  class  or  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  view,  they  were  the  propagators  of  demoralizing 

1  MulUr,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  »  Id.  ib.,  p.  74.  '  Id.  ib. 
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doctrines,  and_(what  from  them  are  termed)  "sophistical"  argumenta- 
tions ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek  mo- 
rality, neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  age.  According  to 
the  common  view,  Socrates  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and 
Plato  his  natural  successor  in  the  same  combat ;  according  to  Grote,  So- 
crates was  the  great  representative  of  the  Sophists,  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  his  higher  eminence,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of 
life  and  teaching.  According  to  the  common  view,  Plato  and  his  follow- 
ers were  the  authorized  teachers,  the  established  clergy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  dissenters ;  according  to  Grote,  the  Sophists 
were  the  established  clergy,  and  Plato  was  the  dissenter — -the  Socialist, 
who  attacked  the  Sophists  (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  statesmen), 
not  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  one  of  the  existing  orders  of  society.' 

III.     THE     SOORATIO     SOHOOI.,. 

I.  Socrates  (jStoKpdrris),'  the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  the  demus-of  Alopece,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  B.C. 
469.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary ;  his  mother,  Phsenarete, 
was  a  midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the  group  of  the  Graces, 
clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.^  He  did  not, 
however,  devote  himself  to  this  profession  ;  he  carried  it  on  so  far  as  to 
earn  a  decent  subsistence  from  it,  but  was  content  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had 
a  strong  natural  incUnation.  WhUe  still  engaged  in  statuary,  and  much 
more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing all  the  accessible  works  of  former  and  contemporary  philosophers. 
Crito  supplied  him  with  money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  various 
branches  at  Athens,  and  he  became  &n  auditor  of  many  of  the  eminent 
teachers  of  the  day,  though  he  appears,  in  truth,  to  have  owed  very  much 
to  his  own  habits  of  study  and  self-examination. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  was  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He 
went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign 
at  Potidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  clothing 
sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.*  His  forbidding  physi- 
ognomy excited  the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  us 
that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or 
Silenus.  To  all  this  was  added  the  protuberance  of  a  Falstaff-stomach, 
which  no  necessary  hardships,  no  voluntary  exercise  could  bring  down. 
In  his  moral  character  he  was  most  exemplary.     In  all  situations,  he  ex- 

1  Quarterly  Review,  No.  175,  p.  53,  note. 

2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. ;  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  p.  183,  segq. 

*  Pausan.,  ix.,  35 ;  compare  I.,  22 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  19. 

•  Plat.,  Sympos.,  p.  219,  »CM. ;  Aldb.,ji.  194  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  I,,  22,  seq. 
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ercised  that  self-command  which  is  founded  on  virtuous  principles,  and 
strengthened  hy  reflection  and  habit ;  and,  in  acquiring  this  entire  domin- 
ion over  his  passions  and  appetites,  he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was 
not  effected  without  a  violent  struggle  against  naturally  impetuous  appe- 
tites.' 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  Ufe  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  With 
regard,  however,  to  his  public  career,  we  know  that  he  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citizens. 
During  the  Feloponnesian  war  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In  tiie 
first  of  these  he  took  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidsea,'  and  Alcibi- 
ades,  in  Plato's  Symposium,  gives  a  full  account  of  his  extraordinary  hardi- 
hood and  valor  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  the  greatest 
indifference  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold :  in  one  of  the  skirmishes 
which  took  place,  Alcibiades  feU,  wounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  him  off,  together  with  his  arms,  for 
which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  prize  of  valor  (ri  o/ho-teio)  ; 
this,  however,  he  transferred  to  Alcibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second 
campaign  was  Bceotia,  where  he  fought  for  his  country  in  the, disastrous 
battle  of  Delium.  Here  he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xeno- 
phon,  whom  he  carried  from  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fighting  his  way  as 
he  went.  In  his  third,  campaign  he  served  at  Amphipolis.  The  inerit 
of  his  civil  services  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  president  of  the  day, 
when  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  refused  to  put  the  vote  for  the  iniqui- 
tous condemnation  of  the  victors  of  Arginusae,^  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion resolutely  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Leon  the  Salaminian.* 

Socrates  took  no  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  state.  Entertaining,  as 
he  did,  the  most  Uvely  conviction  that  he  was  called  by  the  Deity  to 
strive,  by  means  of  his  teaching  and  life,  after  a  revival  of  moral  feeUng, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  it,*  he  conceived  that  an  in- 
ternal divine  voice  had  warned  him  against  participating  in  political  af- 
fairs.' When  it  was  that  he  first  recognized  this  vocation,  can  not  be  as- 
certained ;  and  probably  it  was  by  degrees  that,  owing  to  the  need  which 
he  felt,  in  the  intercourse  of  minds,  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
himself,  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  But  he  never 
opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the 
work-shops,  he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening  and  guid- 
ing, in  boys,  youths,  and  men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse  zifter 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  actions.  But  he  only 
endeavored  to  Eiid  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were  al- 
ready in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them  ready-made  knowledge.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  he  fight  against  all  false  appearance  and 
conceit  of  knowledge  ;  and  hence,  to  the  mentally  proud  and  the  mental- 
ly idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore,  and  often  enough  experienced 

»  etc.,  De  Fato,  5  ;  Alex.  Aphrod.,  p.  30,  ed.  Lond.  "  Plat.,  I.  c. 

s  Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1, 18.  *  Plat.,  Apol.,  p.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  24. 

5  Plat.,Apol.,-g.W,3l,ii;  Euthyph.,f.2.      '  Plat.,l.c.,y>.31,36;  Xen.,  Mem.,  i,6,lb. 
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their  bitter  hatred  and  calumny.  Such  persons  might  easily  be  misled  by 
the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  into  regarding  Socrates  as  the' head  of  the 
Sophists,  although  he  was  their  victorious  opponent. 

That  the  condemnation,  however,  of  Socrates  was  at  all  connected 
with  the  exhibition  which  Aristophanes  makes  of  him  in  the  "  Clouds,"  is 
a  thing  altogether  improbable,  since  the  first  exhibition  of  this  comedy 
preceded  the  prosecution  and  condemnation  of  the  philosopher  by  twenty- 
four  years,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  produced  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  respecting  him.  The  motive  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
edy, on  the  part  of  Aristophanes,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personal 
enmity,  but  to  have  sprung  from  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  faith  and 
the  ancient  manners  could  be  regained  only  by  thrusting  aside  all  phi- 
losophy that  dealt  in  subtleties,  and  hence  he  represented  Socrates,  the 
best  known  of  the  philosophers,  as  the  head  of  that  sophistical  system 
which  was  burying  all  morals  and  piety. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Char- 
icles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  a  special  reference 
to  him  in  the  decree  which  they  issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art 
of  oratory,'  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment  and  by  their  op- 
ponents. An  orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus) 
named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the  powerful  dema- 
gogue Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sophists  and  their  systerti.'' 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  and  of  despising  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  put- 
ting in  their  place  other  new  divinities.^  At  the  same  time,  it  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  him  that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless 
of  the  Tyrants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school.*  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  ho  had  found  fault  with  the  democratical  mode  of  electing  by 
lot,  had  also  been  brought  against  him ;'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Charmides,  who  fell  by  the 
side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  also  with  oth- 
er aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that 
time  was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates  de- 
livered in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato  in  the  piece  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates."  Being  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  and  called  upon  to  speak  in  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,  instead  of  suing  for  any  diminution  of  punishment,  he 
expressed  the  conviction  that  he  deserved  no  punishment  at  all,  but 
rather  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  imprisonment,  or  a  large 
fine,  or  banishment.  He  would"  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
sixty  minse,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  others  of  his  friends.    Con- 

1  Xm.,  Mm..,  i.,  2,  31,  37.  2  Plat.,  Meno,  p.  91. 

3  Plat.,  Afol.,  p.  23,  24 ;  Xen.,  Man..,  i.,  1, 1 :  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  40. 
*  Xm.,  Mem.,  i.,  2, 12.    Compare  Mschin.  t.  Timarch.,  ^  173,  Bekker. 
5  Xm.^l.c.,i.,2,9. 
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demned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departed  from  them  with  the  protestation 
that  he  would  rather  die  after  such  a  defence,  than  Uve  after  one  in  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 

The  sentence  of  death,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  intervened  between 
its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him,  in  un- 
disturbed repose,  to  poetic  attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life), 
and  he  is  said  to  have"  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  ApoUo  and  Diana, 
and  to  have  versified  a  fable  of  jEsop.  He  devoted,  also,  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  his  usual  conversations  with  his  friends.  One  of  these  conver- 
sations, on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the 
Crito,  so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had  endeav- 
ored without  success  to  persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  another, 
imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato,  in  his  Phado,  Socrates,  immediately  be- 
fore he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  developed  the  grounds  of  his  iimnovable  con- 
viction of  the  immortcility  of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure  and 
cheerfulness,  in  his  seventieth  year,  B.C.  399. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  of  the  highest  order.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  made  the  chief  interlocutor  in  thoso  wonderful  dia- 
logues, which  contain  the  whole  system  of  Plato,  is  suflicient  to  prove 
that  he  exerted  no  slight  influence  on  that  great  philosopher,  and  though 
he  never  committed  any  of  his  own  thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indis- 
putable traces  of  the  important  innovations  in  science,  of  which  he  must 
be  considered  as  the  real  and  first  author.  We  have  three  authorities 
for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  namely,  Xenophon's  "  MemoraMlia,"  the 
"  Dialogues"  of  Plato,  and  the  strictures  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to 
the  first  work,  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  practical  treatise,  not  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Socrates.  As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never 
meant  to  pass  oflT  as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  ;  but  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  Socrates 
whom  he  represents  with  such  dramatic  truth  must  have  been  a  real  per- 
son, and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must  have 
been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato  has  done 
for  science.  If,  then,  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines  which  their  master  actually 
promulgated,  by  turning  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  find  that 
Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what  he  effected  by  his  scien- 
tific labors  than  we  could  have  derived  from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  Socrates  philosophized  about  virtue,  and  made  some 
real  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this 
is  just  the  philosophical  basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato.' 

We  find  Socrates,  as  depicted  to  us  by  Plato,  eilways  endeavoring  to 
reduce  things  to  their  first  elements,  stripping  reahties  of  their  pompous 
garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  as  the  standard  of 
'  Penny  Cyclop. ^  xxii.,  p.  183. 
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truth ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is  generally  applied  to  ethics 
rather  than  to  physics.  Socrates,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  turned  his 
thoughts  and  discussions  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  "  the  proper  study  of  manliind  is  man."  With  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  Nature,  or 
the  Cosmos,  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together  cosmogo- 
ny, astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other  similar  topics. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  unity 
of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was  teachable  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. In  fact,  with  him  the  scientific  and  the  moral  run  into  one  anoth- 
er, for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the  will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause 
of  knowledge  ;  hence  he  who  knows  what  justice  is  must  needs  be  just, 
since  no  one  wittingly  departs  from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good.' 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  also 
of  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphian  response,  yva6i  a-eavrSi/,  "  Know 
thyself."  "  For,"  says  Schleiermacher  (in  his  valuable  paper  on  the 
"  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher"),  "  if  he  went  about  in  the  service 
of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ut- 
most point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing ;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he  must  have  taken,  that 
of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what  other  means  could  he  have 
been  enabled  to  declare  that,  which  others  believed  themselves  to  know, 
to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct  conception  of  knowledge,  and 
by  a  more  correct  method  founded  upon  that  conception'!"  In  all  the  iso- 
lated particulars  which  are  recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  every 
where  discernible.  His  antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one 
very  strong  feature  of  this.  They  pro,fessed  to  know  every  thing,  with- 
out having  the  idea  of  science,  or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and 
as  he  had  that  idea  without  the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  he  was  naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with 
them  is  carried  on  entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavors  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  their  acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving 
their  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  iromj, 
as  it  is  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awEikener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has  been 
well  described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him,  with  the 
want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any  objects  of  science — in  a  word, 
as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intiinately  connected 
the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  from  the 
mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

His  ^atij.6vwv,  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great  puzzle  to  his  con- 
temporaries, as  it  has  been  to  many  of  the  moderns,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those  convictions  on  practical 
'  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  p.  183.  a  Ibid. 
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subjects  which  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  and  for  which  he 
could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  accounting,  though  he  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  follow  in  the  course  which  they  prescribed,  as  when 
he  felt  convinced  of  the  issue  of  an  undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by 
some  secret  misgiving  from  taking  a  certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a 
disastrous  battle.' 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  The  import- 
ance of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  consider  them 
as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  schools  which  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plato.  In  all  these  schools  we  find,  along  with  the  purely  Socratic 
element,  some  foreign  admixture,  which  constitutes  the  diagnosis  of  the 
different  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  no  school  of  So- 
cratic philosophy  merely  adopted  the  principles  and  method  of  its  great 
founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like  Socrates  would  naturally  gather 
around  liim  all  the  origineil  and  thinking  men  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  his 
business  was  best  done  by  making  them  all  think  for  themselves,  and 
work  by  themselves,  on  the  idea  of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in 
their  minds.  The  Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would 
take  a  different  direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operated ;  and,  though  Socrates  may  be  consid- 
ered the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
the  whole  merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
for  the  singular  views  entertained  by  some  of  his  followers." 

The  followers  of  Socrates  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  of  such  as  were  neither  philosophers  by  profession  nor  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  attended  upon  Socrates  as  a  moral 
preceptor.  Among  these  were  several  young  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  In  this  class  may  also  he 
placed  the  poet  Euripides  and  the  orator  Isocrates.  The  second  class  in- 
cluded all  those  who,  after  his  death,  became  founders  of  particular  sects  ; 
and,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Socratic  philosophers.  These  were  Aristippus, 
the  founder,  as  he  is  czilled,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect ;  Phcedon,  of  the  Ehac ; 
Euclides,  of  the  Megaric ;  Plato,  of  the  Academic ;  and  Antisthenes,  of  the 
Cynic.  The  third  class  comprehends  those  disciples  of  Socrates  who, 
though  their  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  philosophers,  did  not 
institute  any  new  sect.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  were  Xen- 
ophon,  Mschines,  Simon,  and  Ceies.^  Xenoidion  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  the  historical  writers.  We  will  give  brief 
sketches  of  the  other  three. 

1.  .iEsoHiNEs  {Ata-xivTis),*  the  namesake  of  the  orator,  and  commonly 
called  in  literary  history,  for  distinction'  sake,  JEschines  Socraticus,  "jEs- 

1  LelQt,  Du  Bimon  de  Socrate,  &c.,  Paris,  1836,  ranks  the  belief  which  Socrates  enter- 
talned  respecting  a  divine  and  secret  monitor  under  the  head  of  mental  hallucination, 
a  Penny  Cyclop.,  xxii.,  p.  184.  ^  Eii\fidcCs  History  qfPbilosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  186.. 

'  Siaiti,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v. 
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chines  the  Socratic,"  was  an  Athenian  of  low  birth,  son  of  a  sausage- 
seller,'  and  a  disciple,  although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of  his  great  master,  who  said 
that  "the  sausage-seller's  son  alone  knew  how  to  honor  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was  Jisehines,  and  not  Crito, 
who  offered  to  assist  Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject  poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice 
of  Socrates  to  him,  "  to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminishing  his  daily 
wants."  After  the  death  of  his  master,  according  to  the  charge  of  Lysi- 
as,'  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with  borrowed  money,  and,  soon  becoming 
bankrupt,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from  necessity  or  in- 
clination, he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan 
court,  where  the  friendsMp  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for  the  con- 
tempt of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and,  on  his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry  with 
his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lectures.  One  of  the  charges 
which  his  opponents  .^delighted  to  repeat,  and  which,  by  association  of 
ideas,  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato  and  his  followers, 
was  that  of  receiving  money  for  his  instructions.  Another  story  was 
invented  that  the  dialogues  published  by  him  were  really  the  work  of 
Socrates ;  and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  mahce,  publicly  charged 
.(Escfiine^  with  the  theft  while  he  was  reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato 
is  related  by  Hegesander^  to  have  stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xe- 
nocrates. 

The  dialogues  attributed  to  ^schines,*  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Socratic  method,  were  seven,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius ;  namely, 
Alciiiades,  Axiochus,  Aspasia,  Callias,  Miltiades,  Rhinon,  and  Telauges. 
Lucian  says  that  ^schines  got  into  the  favor  of  Dionysius  by  reading  to 
him  his  Milliades  (according  to  Diogenes,  the  worst  of  the  seven),  and 
that  thenceforth  he  became  one  of  his  parasites,  and  forgot  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Socrates.  But  no  critic  takes  Lucian's  anecdotes  for  more  than 
he  intended  them  to  be  taken  ;  and  here  his  business  is  not  to  write  bi- 
ography. There  are  now  extant,  under  the  name  of  jEschines,  three 
dialogues,  respectively  entitled,  "  On  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  an  Ob- 
ject of  Instruction"  (Uepl  'Aperrjs,  el  SiSctKTdf) ;  "  Eryxias,  or,  on  Wealth" 
(■Epi/|(as,  ^  irepl  YlKoirov) ;  and  "  Axiochus,  or,  on  Death"  {'A^loxos,  ii  Trep! 
eavdrov).  These  dialogues  are  not  without  merit  as  respects  the  lan- 
guage, though  it  savors  of  the  late  rhetorical  school ;  but  the  best  critics 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine.  iEschines  was  one  of  those  followers 
of  Socrates  who  did  not  aim  at  founding  a  sect.  We  can  not  collect  that 
he  professed  to  do  more  than  to  expound  his  master's  doctrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  increase  the  value  of  any  genuine  fragment  of  his 
writings.  The  Axiochus  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Athenaeus,'  in  such  terms  as  to  show  that  it  can  hardly 
be  the  dialogue  now  extant  under  that  name.     Hermogenes  considers 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  60.         '  Ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  611,  E,  F.         =  Ibid.,  xi.,  p.  507,  C. 
•  Via.  Biogr.  Soc.  Use/.  Kruml..  vol.  i.,  p.  406.  »  Athen.,  p.  220,  ed.  Casaub. 
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jEschines  superior  to  Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  There 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Aspasia  in  Cicero,'  part  of  which  is  quoted  from 
Cicero  by  Quintilian.' 

The  three  extant  dialogues  attributed  to  .^Bchines  appear  in  almost  all  the  editions  of 
Plato.  They  were  edited  separately  by  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1753, 1766, 1786, 1788,  the  third 
and  fourth  editions  of  which  are  the  best,  containing  the  Testimonia  Veterum,  the  criti- 
cisms of  Wolf,  and  the  Fragments.  The  Eryxias  and  Axiockus  are  also  in  BQckh's  edition 
ofSimon  Socraticus  {Simonis  Socraiici,  wf  Dide(wr,diaZog^iv.,  &c.),Heidelherg,1810,  Bvo. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  attributed  to  .^schines  in  the  colleetion  of  OrelU,  Leipzig,  1815. 
2.  Simon  {H/jiavy  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
by  trade  a  leather-cutter  (o-icutot((hos),  which  is  usually  Latinized  cariarius. 
Socrates  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop  and  converse  with  him  on  va- 
rious subjects.  These  conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to  writ- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could  remember  them  ;  and, he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  recorded,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  the  words  of  Socrates. 
His  philosophical  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  Pericles,  who  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance  if  he  would  come  and  reside  with  him ;  but 
Simon  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  surrender  his  inde- 
pendence. The  favorable  notice  of  such  a  man  as  Pericles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  unfavorable  or  sneering  judgment  of  those 
who  characterized  his  Dialog-ues  as  "  leathern."  He  reported  thirty-three 
conversations,  AidTwyoi,  Dialogi,  which  were  contained  in  one  volume. 
Diogenes  Laertius,'from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Simon,  enu- 
merates the  subjects,  the  variety  of  which  shows  the  activity  and  versa- 
tility of  Simon's  mind.  The  twelfth  of  the  so-called  Socratis  et  Socratico- 
rum  Epistola  is  written  in  the  name  of  Simon,  and  professes  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Aristippus.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is  cited  by  Stobaeus. 
Bdckh  has  given  an  edition  of  four  spurious  Platonic  dialogues,  ascribed 
to  Simon  {Simonia  Socratici,  ut  videtur,  dialogi  iv.,  &c.),  Heidelberg,  1810, 
8vo,  but  the  genuine  dialogues  are  lost. 

3.  Cedes  (Ke/Sijs),^  a  native  of  Thebes,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship.*  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Phsedon,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.'  He  is  said  at  the  advice  of  Soc- 
rates to  have  purchased  Phsedon,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  to  have  in- 
structed him  in  philosophy.'  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas  ascribe  to 
him  three  works,  namely,  nlvc^,  'E0S6iJi.ri,  and  tpivixos.  The  last  two  are 
lost,  but  the  niva^  is  still  extant,  and  is  referred  to  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. This  Tllva^  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  tablet,  on  which  the 
whole  of  human  life,  with  its  dangers  and  temptations,  was  symbolically 
represented,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn  at  Athens  or  Thebes.  The  author  introduces  some 
youths  contemplating  the  tablet,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole  drift  of  the  little  book  is 
to  show  that  only  the  proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 

"  Be  Invent.,  i.,  31.  2  jnst.  Or.,  v^  II.  ^  Smith,  Diet.  Bi/igr.,  s.  v. 

♦  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  122,  seq.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

B  Xm.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  28 ;  Plat.,  Crit.,  p.  45,  B.  ■"  Phact.,  p.  59,  C. 
«  Cell.,  ii.,  18;  Macrob.,  Sal.,  i.,  11. 
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of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas  calls  this  irtvai  a  Sfliyri- 
a-is  Tuv  iv'AiSov,  an  explanation  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought  that  the  mVaf  to  which  Suidas 
refers  was  a  different  work  from  the  one  which  we  possess.  This  and 
other  circumstances  have  led  some  critics  to  doUbt  whether  our  irii/of  is 
the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyz- 
icus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.'  But  the  viyoi 
which  is  now  extant  is  manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  its  author  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Socratic  than  a  Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  passages  («.  g.,  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned  belonging 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  and  a  few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand,  which 
can  not  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  such  popularity  as  the  jrlva^ 
of  Cebes  ;  for,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly  extremely 
popular,  and  the  editions  and  translations  of  it  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  modern  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser,  in  his  edition  of  Epi- 
ctetus.  Lips.,  1799-1800,  5  vols.  8vo  ;  and  also  separately  printed  (Stras- 
burg,  1806, 12mo),  and  of  Coraes,  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826, 
8vo. 

The  inferior  sects  which  sprang  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were 
the  Cyrenaic,  the  Megaric,  and  the  Eliac  or  Eretriac  Those  of  higher 
celebrity  were  the  Academic  and  the  Cynu,  from  which  former  sprang 
the  Peripatetic  and  the  Stoic. 

IV,     THE     CYRENAIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Cyrenaic  sect  was  founded  by  Aristippus,  and  took  its  name 
from  his  native  city  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Northern  Africa. 

II.  Akistippus  {'Apla-Tiiriros)''  was  a  native,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  belonged  to  a  rich  fam- 
ily. The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  period  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Athens  when  a  young  man  to  listen  to  Socra- 
tes,^ and  was  one  of  his  hearers  till  his  death.  Aristippus,  it  is  said,  was 
in  the  island  of  .Slgina  at  the  time  when  Socrates  was  executed :  he  was 
certainly  not  present  on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Phsedon  of 
Plato.  It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  give  so  much  significance  to  the 
words  of  Plato,  in  which,  this  fact  is  barely  stated,  as  some  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  done.  He  was  still  living  in,  the  year  B.C.  366,' 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

The  life  of  Aristippus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  is  very  barren  of  inform- 
ation concernin'g  him,  and  it  is  chiefly  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his  sharp 
sayings  and  repartees.  According  to  the  scanty  and  scattered  notices 
of  him,  he  rambled  to  various  countries,  and  was  a  visitor  at  the  court 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  at  the  sanie  time  with  Plato.  He 
also  visited  Asia,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaphernes,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from  Rhodes.'    He  appears,  howev- 

1  Athen.j  iv,,  p.  156  ^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  3  Plut.,  Be  Curios.,  2. 

*  Diod.  Sic.,  XV.,  7fi.  *  Id.,  xiv.,  79.    Compare  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.,  ii.,  2,  3. 
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er,  to  have  returned  at  last  to  Gyrene,  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old 
age.  The  brief  notices, that  we  have  of  Aristippus  represent  him  as  a 
man  who  viewed  pleasure  as  the  object  of  hfe,  and  showed  by  his  exam- 
ple that  he  considered  the  enjoyments  of  sense  as  part  of  a  wise  man's 
pursuit.  He  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  frequented  the 
company  of  prostitutes.  Among  his  favorites  was  the  notorious  Lais. 
He  made  himself  as  happy  as  he  could  in  all  circumstances.  His  philos- 
ophy suited  the  views  of  Horace  in  his  maturer  age,  who  characterizes 
the  versatihty  of  his  character  by  one  happy  line ;'  and  in  another  pas- 
sage" he  represents  Aristippus  as  trying  to  subject  circumstances  to  him- 
self, and  not  submitting  to  circumstances  ;  where,  as  Wieland  observes, 
Horace  intends  to  mark  the  opposition  between  the  Cyrenaic  and  the 
Stoic  systems. 

Aristippua'is  called  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  but  there  is  no 
clear  proof  that  he  left  behind  him  any  systematic  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines. If  he  did  leave  any  written  system,  it  would  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention,  for,  as  Ritter  observes,  Aristotle  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Aristippus  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  though  he  there  examines 
the  subject  of  pleasure,  and  the  various  opinions  upon  it.  Yet  he  is  said 
to  have  had  hearers,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  who  received 
pay  for  his  instructions,  with  which  he  is  reproached,  though  without  his 
name  being  mentioned,  by  Xenophon.  Xenophon  disUked  Aristippus,  and 
accordingly,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  observes,  he  makes  Socrates  direct  his 
discourse  on  temperance  against  him.  Aristotle  called  him  a  sophist, 
pjirtly,  as  would  seem,  because  he  took  pay  for  his  teaching,  but  mainly 
in  reference  to  his  doctrines.  The  school  of  Aristippus  derives  its  name 
from  Gyrene,  not  simply  because  the  founder  was  born  and  perhaps 
taught  there  in  his  old  age,  but  because  his  successors  also  hved  there, 
or  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Aristippus  taught  his  daughter  Arete  and 
Antipater  of  Gyrene.  Arete  taught  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus,  who 
is  called  the  "Mother-taught"  (MjirpoSfScucTos),  and  is  said  to  have  sys- 
tematized his  grandfather'sdoctrines.  Diogenes  Laertius,^  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sotion  (B.C.  205)  and  Panaetius  (B.C.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of 
books  whose  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also  says 
that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (B.C.  255)  states  that  he  vprote  nothing.  Among 
these  are  treatises  Ilepl  IhuSetas,  Tlepi  'Aperijs,  Tlepl  TiJxis,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  are  deservedly  rejected  as  forgeries 
by  Bentley.* 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their  inquiries  to  Ethics; 
though  they  included  under  that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science 
than  can  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too,  Aristippus  neg- 
lected mathematics,  as  being  a  study  not  concerned,  in  any  way,  with 
good  and  evil  ;*  which  is  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  who 
set  little  value  on  pursuits  that  had  not  a  moral  object.  They  divided 
philosophy  into  five  parts,  namely,  the  study  of  (1)  Objects  of  desire  and 
aversion ;  (2)  Feelings  and  Affections ;   (3)  Actions ;   (4)  Causes ;   (5) 

1  ^list.,  i.,  1",  23.  a  B.,  i.,  1, 18.  =  Ding.  Laert.,  ii.,  65. 

*  Dissertation  on  FluiJmiSj  p.  104.  ^  Metaphys.j  il.,  2. 
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Proofs.     Of  these,  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with  Physics,  and  (5)  with 
Logic. 

1.  The  first  of  these  five  divisions  of  science  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Cyrenaic  view  is  connected  vrith  the  Socratic.  Socrates  considered 
happiness  (i.  e.,  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered  mind)  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  men,  and  Aristippus,  talcing  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  men,  children,  and  animals  ,  but  he  wished  the  mind 
to  preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  Desire  he  could  not 
admit  into  his  system,  as  it  subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear  :  the  tc'Aos  of 
human  life  was  momentary  pleasure  (,fwv6xpoyos,  t^epticli).  For  the  pres- 
ent only  is  ours,  the  past  is  gone,  and  the  future  is  uncertain ;  present 
happiness,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  ehSaijwvla,  which  is  only  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states,  just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the 
sum  of  particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the  Cyrenaics  were 
opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All  pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they 
might  admit  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity.  So  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he  possesses,  and  should  never  allow 
himself  to  ^be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that,  even 
vrith  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system  destroys  all  moral  unity, 
by  proposing  to  a  man  as  many  separate  reAij  as  his  life  contains  mo- 
ments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  pleasure  and  what  pain. 
Both  are  positive,  that  is,  pleasure  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor 
does  the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence  of  either  is  a  mere 
negative  inactive  state,  and  both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the 
soul  {^v  mv^iirei).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  pleasure  a  moderate 
motion,  the  first  being  compared  to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the 
sea  under  a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure  and  no- 
pain  to  a  cahn,  a  simile  not  quite  apposite,  since  a  calm  is  not  the  mid- 
dle state  between  a  storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of  pleasure 
as  a  state  of  rest  we  find  Aristippus  again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent,  the  only  question  for 
us  to  consider  being  their  result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  au- 
thorities wliich  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This  monstrous  dogma 
was  a  little  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight. 

4.  There  is  no  universaUty  in  human  conceptions  ;  the  senses  are  the 
only  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said  that  men  could  agree  neither  in 
judgments  nor  notions,  in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all  cer- 
tain sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  sweet,  but  whether  the  sensation 
Which  A  calls  white  is  similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we  can 
not  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every  man  denotes  a  distinct  ob- 
ject. Of  the  causes  which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno* 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  modem  philological 
metaphysics,  that  truth  is  what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind 
arc  motions  ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and  they  are  not  the  same 
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to  all  men.     True  wisdom  consists,  therefore,  in  transforming  disagree- 
able into  agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs  no  evidence  remains.  In 
many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the  happy,  careless,  selfish  disposi- 
tion which  characterized  their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in  most 
points  those  of  HeracUtus  and  Protagoras,  as  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus. 
The  doctrines  that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the  prism  of  the 
impressions  which  he  receives,  and  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
are  stated  or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at  once  to  the 
consequence  that  what  we  call  reality  is  appearance  ;  so  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  principle 
on  which  all  this  rests,  namely,  that  knowledge  is  sensation,  is  thq  foun- 
dation of  Locke's  modern  ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  con- 
nection vrith  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyrenaics.  To  revive 
these  was  reserved  for  Hume.' 

V.     THE     MEGAKIO     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Megaric  sect  was  instituted  by  Ecclides  (Eu(cXe(8r|s)  of  Megara, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder.  From 
its  disputatious  character,  it  also  received  the  appellation  of  Eristic  {'Epur- 
nidi,  from  ipiCeiv,  "  to  contend") ;  and  it  was  likewise  termed  the  Dialectic, 
not  because  it  gave  rise  to  dialectics  or  logical  debates,  which  had  before 
this  time  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers,  particularly  in  the  Ele- 
atic  school,  but  because  the  discourses  and  writings  of  this  class  of  phi- 
losophers commonly  took  tbe  form  of  a  dialogue.  ' 

II.  EnoLiDEs'  was  a  native  of  Mqgara,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Meg- 
aris.  According  to  some  less  probable  accounts,  he  was  born  at  Gela,  in 
Sicily.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Socrates,  but,  before  becom- 
ing such,  he  had  studied  the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him  for  his  fondness  for 
subtle  and  captious  disputes.^  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  Euclides,  vrith 
most  of  the  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Megara,  and 
there  established  a  school  which  distinguished  itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  __  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  With  these'  he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates.  The  Eleatic  dogma,  that  there  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable existence,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect,  calling  this  one  ex- 
istence the  Good,  but  giving  it  also  other  names  (as  Reason,  Intelligence, 
&c.),  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  real,  though  one,  ap^ 
peared  to  be  many.  He  rejected  demonstration,  attacking  not  so  much 
the  premises  assumed  as  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  also  reasoning  from 
analogy.  .  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  somewhat  indolent  and  pro- 
crastinating disposition.  Euclides  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues,  no 
one  of  which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name. 

Euclides  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputation,  several 
of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  examples  of  great  ingenuity,  deserve 
1  Smitk.  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib.  ^  liiog.  Laerl..  ii.,  30. 
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only  to  be  remembered  as  proofs  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  Sophist- 
ical modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllogisms,  a  few  ex- 
amples may  suffice.  1.  The  Lying  sophism:  If,  when  you  speak  the 
truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lie  :  but  you, say  you  lie,  when  you  speak  the 
truth  ;  therefore,  in  speaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  Occult :  Do  you 
know  your  father  1  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is  veiled "!  No. 
Then  you  do  not  know  your  father,  for  it  is  your  father  who  is  veiled. 
3.  The  Sorites :  Is  one  grain  a  heap  1  No.  Two  grains  ?  No.  Three 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  One  ;  and,  if  one  grain  be  not  a 
heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  grains  make  a  heap. 
In  such  high  repute  were  these  sUly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth, 
that  Chrysippus  wrote  six  books  upon  the  first  of  these  sophisms ;  and 
Philetas,  a  Coan,  died  of  consumption,  which  he  had  contracted  by  the 
close  study  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

III.  The  only  other  member  of  the  Megaric  school  deserving  of  being 
mentioned  here  is  Stilpon  (SriKiray),'-  also  a  native  of  Megara.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus, 
nicknamed  Cronus,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  Alex- 
andrea.  He  acquired  great  reputation,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  spared  his 
house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  inventive  power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megaric  philosophy.  A  number 
of  distinguished  men,  too,  are  named,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
away  from  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and  attached  to  himself; 
among  others.  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school.  Not  less  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  his  political  wisdom, 
his  simple,  straightforward  disposition,  and  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  endured  the  fate  of  being  the  father  of  a  degenerate  daughter.  Of  the 
nine  dialogues  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind,  we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  polemical  disquisition  on  Aristippus  and  Aristotle.  In 
like  manner,  we  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  disclosures  respecting  his  doc- 
trines in  the  few  propositions  and  sayings  'of  his  which  are  quoted,  torn 
as  they  are  from  their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  direction  which  the  Megaric  philosophy  took,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  phenomenal  world  is  unapproachable  to  true  knowledge. 
He  seems,  however,  especially  to  have  made  the  idea  of  virtue  the  ob- 
ject of  his  consideration,  and  to  have  placed  in  a  prominent  point  of  view 
the  self-sufficiency  of  it.  He  maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not 
only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected  by  any,  not  even 
to  feel  it. 

VI.    THE     ELIAC     AND     BRETEIAC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Eliae  school  is  represented  by  Phjedon  (*ai5a»'),'  a  native  of 
Elis.    He  was  of  high  birth ;  but  was  takeu  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib. 
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became  a  slave  at  Athens.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  letter.'  Phaedon  then  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  was  present 
at  the  death  of  the  philosopher  while  yet  quite  a  youth."  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then 
returned  to  EUs,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  Plistanus,*  after  whom  the  Eliac  school  was  merged 
in  the  Eretriac,  by  Menedemiis.  Of  the  doctrines  of  Phaedon  nothing  is 
known,  except  as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of  Mene- 
demus.  None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  The  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  named  after  Phsedon. 

II.  Menedemus  {Mtii4Srifu)s),°  a  native  of  Eretria,  though  of  noble  birth, 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood  either  as  a  builder  or  a  tent-maker. 
According  to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being 
sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  aijd  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,"'  working  during  the  nigjit  that  they  might 
have  leisure  for  philosophy  during  the  day.  The  two  friends  afterward 
became  disciples  of  Stilpon  at  Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phsedon. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria,  Menedemus  established  a  school  of  philosophy, 
which  was  called  the  Eretriac.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  city,  and  came  to  be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went 
on  various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and  others ;  but,  being 
suspected  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and  took  refuge  with 
Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  he  starved  himself  to  death,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  277. 

Of  the  philosophy  of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megaric  school.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Useful.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he  regarded  as  merely  nominal. 
The  Good  and  the  True  he  looked  upon  as  identical.  In  dialectics,  he 
rejected  all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth  could  be 
predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirmative,  and  of  these  he  admitted 
only  such  as  were  identical  propositions.  He  was  a  keen  and  vehement 
disputant,  frequently  arguing,  if  we  may  believe  Antigonus  Carystius,  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  He  never 
committed  any  of  his  doctrines  to  writing. 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  105.  =  Plat.,  PhiBd.,  c.  38.  ^  Biog.  Laert.,  ii.,  126. 

*  Id.,  ii.,  105.  5  Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.  «  Athm.,  iv.,  p.  168. 
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VII.     THE     ACADEMIC     SCHOOL. 


I.  The  Academic  school,  or  Accdemy,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Acaiemia  {'AjcaSTiiila),  a  public  grove  or  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Plato  established  his  .school. 

II.  The  Academy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
The  Old  Academy  consisted  of  thos§  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
doctrines  of  their  master  without  admixture  or  corruption.  The  Middle 
Academy  commenced  with  Arcesilaus  or  Arcesilas,  and  brought  in  the 
skeptical  doctrine  of  uncertainty ;  in  other  words,  it  taught  that-  every 
thing  is  uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confident  as- 
sertions are  unreasonable,  and  to  be  avoided.  The  New  Academy  Was 
established  by  Carneades,  who  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities ;  nEimely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
infallible  judges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  ap- 
pearanees  of  truth,  or  ■probabilities.  We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  Old  Academy,  reserving  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy  for  the  Alexandrine  and  Roman  periods  respectively. 

OLD     ACADEMY. 

I.  Plato  (IlAciTwy),'  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Old  Academy,  was 
born,  according  to  the  most  consistent  accounts,  in  B.C.  429.  His  father 
was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  and  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally called  Aristocles,  after  his  grandfather,  according  to  a  custom  very 
common  among  the  Greeks.  The  old  anecdote-collectors  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  second  name,  by  which  he  is 
now  known,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 
his  style  (Sia  tV  irKaTirtiTa  t^s  kpjirtviias),  or  from  his  expansive  forehead 
(8ti  tAotJis  ^k  Tb  lifTavov) ;'  but  this  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato 
was  of  common  occurrence  among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  phi- 
losopher's mother  was  Perietione,  to  whom  later  writers  attribute  a  lineal 
descent  from  Exeoestides,  the  father  of  Solon.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  high  standing  of  his  family,  Plato  received  the  best  edu- 
Qation  that  Athens  could  furnish.  He  was  even  sufficiently  skilled  in 
wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games ;  and  his  first 
literary  attempts,  namely,  the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic 
poems,  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  teachers  in 
music  and  literature.     He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  painting. 

Plato's  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  B.C. 
410.  He  had  previously  become  acquainted,  through  Cratylus,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Heraclitus,'  and  through  other  instructors,  or  by  means  of 
writings,  with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxago- 
ras.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  Socrates  and  himself  is  at- 
tested, better  than  by  hearsay  accounts  and  insufficient  testimonies,  by 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Biog.  Laert.,  iii.,  4  ;  Vita  Platonis,  p.  6,  B. 

?  Aristol.,  Jtlctaph.,  i.,  6. 
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the  enthusiastic,  love  with  which  Plato  not  only  exliibits  Socrates  as  he 
lived  and  died — ^in  the  Banquet  and  Phsedon — ^but  also  glorifies  him  by- 
making  him  the  leader  of  the  investigations  in  the  greater  part  of  his  di- 
alogues ;  not  as  though  he  had  thought  himself  secure  of  the  assent  of 
Socrates  to  all  the  conclusions  and  developments  which  he  had  himself 
drawn  from  the  few  though  pregnant  principles  of  his  teacher,  but  in  order 
to  express  his  conviction  that  he  had  organicEilly  developed  the  results 
involved  in  the  Socratic  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  probable  enough  that, 
as  Pluteirch'  relates,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  praised  that  dispensation 
which  had  made  him  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  betook  himself,  with  others  of  the  Socratics,  as  Hermogenes 
had  related,  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  persecutions,'  to  Euclides,  at 
Megara,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had  the  nearest  mental  affinity 
with  him.  That  Plato,  during  his  residence  in  Megara,  composed  several 
of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dialectical  character,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject.^ 

Friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodorus  (though  this,  indeed,  does 
not  manifest  itself  in.  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  introduced  in  the 
Thesetetus)  is  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to  Gyrene.*  Through  his  ea- 
gerness for  knov^ledge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  visit  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy.'  Others,  however,  in  invert- 
ed order,  make  him  travel  first  to  Sicily  and  then  to  Egypt,''  or  from  Sic- 
ily to  Gyrene  and  Egypt,  and  then  again  to  Sicily.  As  his  companion, 
we  find  mentioned  Eudoxus,'  or  Simmias,*  or  even  Euripides.  The  more 
distant  journeys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by 
writers  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  but  very  soon  fell  out  with  tlje  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story  which  relates  that  he  was 
given  up  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
jEgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenean  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  visited  Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  B.C.  389. 

After  his  return,  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academia  and  its  shady  avenues,  between  the  Geramicus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  partly  in  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus.' 
Respecting  the  acquisition  of  this  garden,  and  the  circumstances  of  Plato 
as  regards  property  generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts,  which  need 
not  here  be  examined  into.  Plato  taught  gratuitously,'"  and,  agreeably 
to  his  maxims,"  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively  dicdogue  ;  yet 
on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably  also  deliv- 
ered connected  lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  (the 
number  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  have  remained  uniform,  is  stated  at 

'  Marius,  46.    Compare  Lactant.,  Div.  Inst.,  iii.,  19.      '  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  106 ;  iii.,  16. 

3  Ast,  vom  Leben,  &c.,  des  Plato,  p.  51.  *  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  6. 

5  Ck.,  Be  Rep.,  i.,  10 ;  De  Fin.,  ■!.,  29.  «  Qumtil.,  i..  12, 15  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  6. 

'  Strab.,  xYii.,  29.  a  pixii.,  De  Diem.  Soar.,  7. 

9  Timon.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  7  j  Plut.,  De  Bxtl.,  c.  10,  seqq. 

ID  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  2,  '        .  u  phad.,  p.  275  i  Protag.,  p.  329 ;  Gorg.,  p.  449. 
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twenty-eight)  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at  common,  simple 
meals,'  and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  inscription,  said  to 
have  been  set  up  over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  "  Let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,""  had  reference.  From  this  house 
came  forth  his  nephew  Speusippus,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  Hestiseus  of  Perinthus,  Philippus  the  Opuntian,  and 
others,  men  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the  more  narrow  commu- 
nity of  the  school,  sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  liim,  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,'  Timotheus,*  Phocion,  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  and  Isocrates"  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demo- 
sthenes was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are  said  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples. 

Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by  his  voy- 
ages to  Sicily :  first,  when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius  to  philosophy;'  the  second  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  B.C. 
360),  when  the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invitation  of  Di- 
onysius to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
his  step-uncle  Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Sjnracuse.  His  efforts  were 
both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Archjrtas.'  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alizing, through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius,  his  idea'  of  a  state  in  the 
rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was  a  belief  generally  spread  in  antiquity,'  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  him- 
self, and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  writ- 
ten with  the  most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato  was  oc- 
cupied, from  the  time  when  he  opened  the  school  in  the  Academy,  in 
giving  instruction  and  in  the  composition  of  his  viforks.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  died 
while  vnriting,  by  others  at  a  marriage-feast. 

According  to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property  of  the 
school,"  and  passed,  considerably  increased  by  later  additions,  into  the  ' 
hands  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day,  as  well 
as  that  of  Socrates.'"  ■  Athenians  and  strangers  honored  his  memory  by 
monuments.  Yet  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers,  and  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him,  partly  by  contemporary  comic  poets,  partly 
by  one-sided  Sooratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Mega- 
rics,"  found  a  loud  echo  among  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus,  even  Antisthenes  and  Ar- 
istoxenus  charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy;"  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward  other  Socratics.'^    Others, 

^  Athm.,i.,7;  xii.,  69  ;  x.,li.  '  Tzetxes,  ,Chiliad.,-vm.,  972. 

3  Aristid.,  ii.,  p.  325.  *  Aihen.,  x.,  14.  *  Dicg.  Laert.,  iii.,  46. 

«  Plat.,  Epist.,  vll.,  p.  327 ;  iii.,  p.  316,  C.  '  Id.  ib.,  vii.,  p.  339. 

»  Plut.,  PhUx)8.  epriTic.,  c.  4;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  21.  ^  Biog.  Laert.,  iii.,  43. 

'0  Damasc.  ap.  Phot.,  cod.  ccxlii.  >i  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  35  ;  vi.,  7,  <fec. 

"  Id.,  iii,,  29.  '=  Athm.,  xi.,  p.  507,  I);  Diog.  Laert,,  vi.,  3,  7,  24,  26,  &c. 
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again,  accused  him  of  having  borrowed  the  form  and  substance  of  his 
doctrine  from  earlier  philosophers,  as  Aristippus,  Antisthenes,'  Protag- 
oras,^ Epicharmus,'  arid  Philolaus.  But,  as  the  latter  accusation  is  re- 
futed both  by  the  contradiction  which  it  carries  in  itself,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato,  so  is  the  for- 
mer, not  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  its 
favor,  but  still  more  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which, 
with  all  the  marks  of  internal  truth,  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

WRITINGS     OF     PLATO.* 

These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  have  always  been 
admired  as  a  model  of  the  union  of  artistic  perfection  vrith  philosophical 
acuteness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue  ;  but  Plato  was 
not  the  first  writer  who  employed  this  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Alexamenus  the  Teian,  and  Sophron  in  the  Mimes, 
had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xenophon,  .lEschin- 
es  Socraticus,  Antisthenes,  Eudides,  and  other  Socratics,  had  also  made 
use  of  the  dialogistic  form ;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only  with 
greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probability, 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping,  by  this  very  means,  true  to  the  ad- 
monition of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the 
spontaneous  discovery  of  it. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  and 
various  arrangements  of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleiermacher's 
division  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the,  best.  He  divides  the  works  of 
Plato  into  three  series  or  classes.  In  the  first  he  considers  that  the 
germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves 
in  all  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the  second,  those  germs 
develop  themselves  further  by  means  of  dialectic  investigations,  respect- 
ing the  difference  between  common  and  philosophical  acquaintance  with 
things,  respecting  notion  and  knowledge  (S((|o  and  ^ttio-tVi)  ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively  scientific  work- 
ing out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series  em- 
braces, according  to  Schleiermacher,  the  Phadrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Lach- 
es, Charmides,  Euthyphron,  and  Parmenides ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an 
appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hipparckus,  Minos,  and 
AlciUades  IL  The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgiasy  Thcattetus,  Meno, 
Euthydemus,  Cratylus,  Sophistes,  Politicus,  Symposium,  Phmdon,  and  Phile- 
bus ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  Theages,  Erastce,  AlciU- 
ades I.,  Menexenus,  Hippias  Major,  and  Glitophon.  The  third  series  com- 
prises the  Republic,  Timaus,  Critias,  and  the  Laws.^ 

The  genuineness  of  several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  Epinomis,  however,  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato ;  the  Minos  and  Hipparckus 
to  a  Socratic:     The  second  AlciUades  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics 

1  Tlieofomp.  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  p.  508,  C.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  ill.,  37.  '  Id.,  iii.,  9. 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Schleiermaclier's  Plato,  Einleitung,  &c.,  p.  45,  scqq. 
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to  Xenophon.  The  Ernsta  and  Clitophon  are  probably  of  much  later  ori- 
gin. The  Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods ;  the  old- 
est of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  disciples  of  Plato.  These 
letters,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the 
visits  made  by  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigues  of  which  this  island 
was  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
and  the  movements  of  Dion.  The  correspondence  in  question  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Plato,  with  the  view 
of  exculpating  their  master  from  the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syr- 
acuse. The  dialogues  Demodocus,  Sisyphus,  Eryxias,  Axiochus,  and  those 
on  justice  and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  ancient  critics 
as  spurious  ;  and  with  them  may  be  associated  the  Hipparchus,  Theages, 
and  the  Definitions.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcihiades  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  smdller  Hippias,  the  Ion,  and  the  Menexenus,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very  well  maintain  their 
ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.' 

No  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Plato  without  perceiv- 
ing every  where  the  strong  tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  earliest  productions.  This  is  the  principal  ground  of  those 
lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modern  critics  have  passed  upon 
his  style,  and  particularly  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Cicero,  who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  that  "  if  Jupiter  were 
to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  use  the  language  of  Plato."  The 
accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "  a  middle  species  of  diction,  between 
prose  and  verse."  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  by  such  sublime 
and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched  with  such  copious  dictioJi,  and 
flow  vrith  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  to 
be  highly  poetical.  Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects,  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  fuU  of  harmony.  At  other 
times,  however,  he  becomes  turgid  and  swelUng,  and  involves  himself  in 
obscurities  which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  borrowed 
from  the  Italic  school." 

PHILOSOPHY     OF     PLATO.' 

The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  two  fundamental 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm 
which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we  may  have  but  a  deficient  com- 
prehension of  their  subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  the  godhead ;  that  philoso- 
phy, springing  from  the  impulse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intellect- 
ual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which  he  participates.* 
When  once  we  strive  after  Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she 
becomes  the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul,  adapted  to 
lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true  day."  An  approach  to  wisdom, 
however,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with  Being,  truly  so  called ; 

1  Schleiermacher^s  Plato,  Einldiung,  &c.  a  Smith,  I  c. 

3  Id.  ill.  4  PluBdr.,  p.  278,  D ;  Lyeis,  p.  218,  A ;  Apolog.,  p.  2.I. 

»  De  Rep.,  vii.,  p.  521,  D;  vi,,  p.  485,  B. 
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and  this  communion,  again,  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  im- 
pulse is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  development  of  it  is 
termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  the  pliilosophical  impulse  which  is  developed 
by  Dialectics,  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action,  springs 
forth.  , 

Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists 
in  true,  vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in 
a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Protagoras,  and  the  smaller  dialogues  at- 
tached to  it.  They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foundation  for 
ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common  views  that  were  entertained  of 
morals  and  of  virtue  ;  for  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  anii  physics 
occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  three-fold  division  of  philosophy,'  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  him  the 
decided  object,  to  develop  the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of 
dialectics,  that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
our  mora]  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and,  therefore,  he  separates  the 
general  investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at  least  relative- 
ly, from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  The- 
atetas,  Sophistes,  Pannenides,  and  Cratylus  are  principally  dialectical ;  the 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  and  Philebus  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timctus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics  and  ethics,  however, 
have  been  more  successful  than  his  physics. 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his 
system.  The  great  object  of  the  dialectician  is  to  establish  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man  thinks. 
It  is  clear  that  they  can  not  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these  are  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  transition."  They  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  number  of 
those  things  which  we  know  by  means  of  reflection  {Sdmta),  through  the 
understanding  (Aoyiojuii,  yoSs,  vitims),  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong 
to  ov(rla,  and  can  become  the  objects  of  science,  or  certain  knowledge.' 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  an  elSos,  that  is,  a  general  term,*  or  quiddity. ' 
Consequently,  there  is  an  idea,  or  elBor,  of  every  thing  that  is  called  by  a 
general  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  universal  is  neither  tc  only, 
as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  toAAiS  only,  as  the  Herachteans  asserted,  but  Ik 
icol  TToWd,  "  the  one  and  the  many,"  i.  e.,  the  subject  of  which  many  pred- 
icates may  be  asserted,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  as  manifold.' 
From  all  this,  it  will  appear  that  Plato  regarded  philosophy  as  an  undress- 
ing of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty  and  eternity 
which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  up  in  the  geirb  of  the  muta- 
ble and  the  temporal.  For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintains 
against  the  Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  par- 
takes ;  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy  must  be  to  strip  off  this 
garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ascend  to  the  superior  idea  which  contains 

1  Aristocles,  ap.  Euseb.  Pr<Bp.  Ev.,  xi.,  33.  "  Parmenid.,  p.  152.  A. 

3  Parmen.,  p.  129,  E  ;  PluBdr.,  p.  65,  C.        ♦  Be  Rep.,  x.,  p.  596,  A  ;  Leg.,  x.,  p.  835. 
»  PiKBdr.,  p.  237,  B.  ^  De  Rep..  v„  p.  476,  A  ;  SopMtt.,  p.  251,  A. 
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all  the  subordinate  ones,  and  which  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  ap- 
prehended by  the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions, 
for  which  a  true  ground  can  only  be  given  by  a  higher  hypothesis  ;  and 
thus  God  is  the  common  standard  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individual 
man,  as  Protagoras  said.' 

The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  but  as,  until  death  separates  them,  the 
human  soul  is  connected  with  a  mortal  body,  it  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  sensible  or  perishable,  as  well  as  to  the  ideal  or  eternal.  So  far  as 
it  is  related  to  the  sensible,  it  participates  in  the  changeable  and  transi- 
tory properties  of  the  sensible ;  hence  .in  the  soul  there  is  a  mortal  as 
well  as  immortal  element.  The  one  is  divine  and  the  seat  of  the  reason, 
the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions.  But  when  subordinate_^to  the  divine 
reason,  keeping  the  passions  in  check,  delighting  in  pure  aspirations, 
striving  after  the  real  and  beautiful,  it  is  the  link  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  both  of  which  are  combined  in  man.  This  link  between 
the  divine  and  the  human,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible,  has  two  antagonist- 
ic tendencies.  That  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  is  represent- 
ed by  &u/i(jj,  which,  though  untranslatable,  implies  spirit,  heart,  zeal, 
courage,  love,  hope,  earnestness — in  a  word,  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  emotions.  The  tendency,  on  the  other- hand,  toward  the  objects 
of  sense  is  represented  by  imOvfila,  appetite,  or  concupiscence,  which  is 
capable  of  control  and  of  right  direction.  The  soul,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  a  state  in  which  the  reason  or  divine  soul  is  the  governing 
power,  and  the  ^ii.6s  and  eaSviiia  are  the  subordinate  members.  When, 
therefore,  the  reason  does  not  demand  more  than  is  right,  or  the  other 
parts  refuse  their  just  obedience,  that  constitutional  state  results  which, 
according  to  Plato,  constitutes  virtue." 

Immortality  is  the  property  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  and  the  following 
are  the  principal  Platonic  statements  and  arguments  which  refer  to  this 
great  doctrine.  Most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Phadon,a  dialogue 
which  has  for  its  principal  subject-matter  the  proof  of  this  doctrine.  1. 
"Whatever  comes  into  existence  proceeds  from  its  contrary,  and  as  from 
life  comes  death,  so  from  death  comes  life.  Therefore,  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  death  is  the  passing  into  life,  and  our  souls  exist  in  the 
unseen  world,  or  'A'fSTjs.  2.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  nothing 
perishes ;  if,  therefore,  the  soul  existed  previous  to  -its  union  with  the 
body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  immortal.  3.  Nothing  can  be  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  unless  it  be  compounded.  Now  the  soul  is  simple, 
uncompounded,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  dissolution,  but  endued  with  properties  of  existence  independent  of  the 
body.  i.  The  soul  is  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  a  mere  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  destroyed  when  those  parts 
decay ;  for  harmony  can  not  coexist  with  discord,  and  the  soul,  when 
deranged  by  vice,  presents  an  appearance  of  discord  rather  than  of  har- 
mony.   5.  All  knowledge  is  the  recollection  of  truth  which  was  revealed 

1  Leg.,  iv.,  p.  716,  C;  Penny  Cyclop.,  xviii.,  p.  235. 

2  Br&ume^s  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  250. 
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to  US  in  a  former  state  of  being,  for  there  is  nothing  real  but  the  idea, 
to  which  we  can  not  attain  in  this  life.  As,  therefore^  the  seul  has  lived 
before,  so  it  will  again,  after  it  is  set  free  from  the  body.  6.  The  number 
of  immortal  beings  is  a  constant  quantity ;  if  the  living  died  and  remained 
in  that  state,  a  universal  death  would  absorb  all  nature.  7.  The  body  is 
the  great  cause  of  error,  and  experience  proves  that  the  more  we  can  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  the  influence  of  it,  the  more  free  and  powerful  are 
the  energies  of  the  soul.  This  approximation,  therefore,  or  tendency  to- 
ward a  perfect  state,  proves  that  the  natural  state  of  the  soul,  that  in 
which  it  is  best  fitted  for  intellectual  energy,  is  one  of  independence  of 
the  body.' 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  Plato's  philosophy 
we  may  form,  notwithstanding,  some  idea  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  this 
great  writer,  and  the  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  because 
he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  applications.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence 
which  Plato's  works  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all  subse- 
quent inquirers.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about 
for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire 
has  been  neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that 
all  men  are  bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ;  a  saying  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  means  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world  will  always  be  adopted  by  those 
who  come  to  the  hearing  of  them  with  minds  akin  to  his ;  otherwise  they 
will  have  recourse  to  the  modification  of  those  doctrines  which  was  pro- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  whose  mind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own 
to  the  spirit  of  Platonism." 

POLITICAL     THEOKIES     OF     PLATO. ^ 

The  political  theories  which  Plato  based  upon  his  ethical  system  will 
require  only  a  brief  notice.  His  views  tended  decidedly  toward  oligarchy, 
or,  as  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a, great  aversion  to  democracies, 'especially 
to  that  of  Athens.  His  connection  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  ohgarch- 
ical  revolution  at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  his  political  opin- 
ions and  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in 
the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which  contains  the  Republic,  the  Timaus, 
and  the  Critias,  are,  besides  Socrates,  the  Syracusan  Hermocrates,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Athens,  Critias,  the  head  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  Ti- 
maeus,  the  speculative  Locrian  legislator.  From  a  set  of  dialogues  man- 
aged by  such  persons  as  these  we  should  hardly  expect  any  thing  differ- 
ent in  politics  from  what  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  namely,  to  recom- 
mend, by  argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upon 

'  Braum^s  Hist,  Class.  IM.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S50. 

"  Penny  Cyclop.,  xviii.,  p.  241.  '  Ui-f,  p.  239. 
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Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Lacedaemonian  institutions.  There  is 
something  eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in  which  Plato,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  phys- 
ical light,  and  subordinates  all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to 
the  harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Mofgenstern^  that  one  of  the  later  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  the  Ecclesiazusa,  is  directed  against  this  AaKcoyo/xayia  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum''  has  opposed  this  conjecture  with  some 
chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke  does  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Meineke^  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  for  a  community  of  property  and 
wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  the  Ecdesiazusm,  and  adduces,  as  an 
additional  argument  for  this,  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon 
one  Aristyllus,*  whose  name  Meineke,  followihg  some  old  grammarians, 
regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristocles,  Plato's  original  name. 

EDITIONS    OF    PLATO. 

The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  that  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513,  fol. ; 
the  next,  that  published  at  Basle,  in  1534,  by  Oporinus.  The  more  important  subsequent 
editions  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  1578,  3  vols.  fol. ;  the  Bipont  edition,  1781-86,  11  vole. 
8vo,  to  which  should  be  added  the  "  Dialogorum  Platonis  Argumenta  expositaet  ilhtstra- 
ta  a  D.  T^edemanriy"  Biponti,  1786,  8vo  ;  by  Imm.  Bckker  (with  the  Latin  version  of  Pici- 
nuss  restored  to  its  original  form),  Berlin,  1816-18,  8  vols.  8vo,  to  which  were  added  two 
volumes  of  critical  commentary  and  scholia,  Berlin,  1823  ;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with 
the  notes  of  Ast,  Heindorf,  Wyttenbach,  and  others,  by  Priestley,  London,  1826, 11  vols. 
8vo  (edited  by  Burges) ;  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1819-32, 11  vols.  8vo,  incomplete,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  volumes  containing  annotations  on  only  four  dialogues ;  by  Stallbaum,  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  8  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1821-25,  completed  by  four  additional  volumes 
of  various  readings  and  other  critical  apparatus,  Leipzig,  1824-25  ;  a  reprint  of  the  text 
of  the  foregoing  edition,  by  Stallbaum,  8  vols.  12mo,  1826 ;  a  more  elaborate  edition, 
with  valuable  commentary,  was  commenced  by  the  same  editor,  Gotha,  1827,  in  Jacobs* 
and  R.o'st's  Bibliotkeca  Grmca,  not  yet  completed,  9  vols. ,  thus  far,  having  been  published ; 
an  edition  of  the  text,  with  the  scholia  collected  by  Ruhnken,  in  Tauchnitz's  Classics, 
Leipzig,  1829,  8  vols.  16mo,  the  last  edition  revised  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1850,  8  vols. ; 
by  Baiter,  Orelli,  and  Winckelmann,'4to,  Zurich,  1839-42,  and  a  text-jreprint  of  the  same 
in  21  vols.  16mo,  Zurich,  1839-46 ;  again  edited  by  Stallbaum,  1  vol.  small  folio,  Leipzig, 
1850 ;  a  critical  recension  of  the  text  has  been  commenced  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  in  the 
new  issue  of  Teubner's  Bibliotkeca  Classica,  of  which  three  volumes  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared; and,  lastly,  with  Latin  translation,  in  Didot's  Bibliotkeca  Grmca,  8vo,  of  which 
one  volume  has  appeared,  edited  by  Schneider. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  editions  of  separate  works  are  the  following:  Dia- 
logi  Select!  (12),  by  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1802-10, 4  vols.  8vq,  the  first  and  second  re-edited  by 
Buttmann,Berlin,  1827-99;  Z>ia/o^'5'eZec(i(ll),byFischer,  Leipzig,  four  separate  volumes, 
1770,  74,  76,  83;  Dialogi  iv.,  by  Buttmann,  Berlin,  fifth  edition,  1830;  Charmides,  from 
the  text  of  Heindorf,  by  Buttmann,  Leipzig,  1839,  8vo ;  Cratylus,  by  F'ischer,  Leipzig, 
1792-99,  8vo ;  the  doubtful  pieces  Eryanas  and  Aadochus  (already  mentioned  under  the  ac- 
count of  jiEschines  Socraticus),  by  B6ckh,  at  the  end  of  his  Dialogi  iv.,  Heidelberg,  1810 ; 
Euthyphro,  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo  ;  Euthydemus  and  Gorgias,  by  Routh,  Ox- 
ford, 1774 ;  Euthydemus,  by  Winckelmann,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  Gorgias,  by  Findeisen,  Gotha, 
1 1796  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1825 ;  lo,  with  prolegomena,  &e.,  by  Nitzach,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo  ; 
Leges,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1814,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Meiiexenus,  by  Loers,  Colon.,  1825,  8vo ;  Meno, 
by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1827,  1839 ;  Parmenides,  by  Stallbaum,  with  prolegomena,  &c., 
Leipzig,  1839,  1848;  Plusdon,  by  Wyttenbach,  Leyden,  1810,  reprinted  and  enlarged, 

»  Comment,  de  Republ.,  p.  p,  seqq.  *  Prolegom.  ad  Plat.  Remp.,  p.  68,  seqq. 

3  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grcec,  p.  289.  *  Eccles.,  646  ;  PluL,  313. 

«  MarsUio  Ficino,  born  at  Florence  A.D.  1433. 
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Leipzig,  1825 ;  with  the  notea  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1810 ;  Plmdrus,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1810; 
PluBdrus  and  Symposmm^  translated,  with  copious  notes  in  German,  by  Ast,  Jena,  1817 ; 
Pkileinis,  by  Stalibauni',  Leipzig,  1820, 1826 ;  PoUtia,  or  De  R^pubUca,  by  Ast,  Leipzig, 
1814  ;  ty  Schneider,  Breslau,  1841,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  Protagoras,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1831 ;  Si/m- 
posium  and  Alcibiadts  I.,  by  Ast,  Landishut,  1809;  Symposium,  by  Riiclcert,  Leipzig, 
1829 ;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  by  Wolf,  Leipzig,  1T82, 1828. 

Useful  aids,  also,  for  the  student  are  TimtEir Lexicon,  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754, 1789, 
8vo,  reprinted,  with  additions,  Leipzig,  1828  and  1833  ;  Ast,  Leancon  Platonicum,  3  vols. 
6vo,  Leipzig,  1834-38 ;  Mitchell,  Index  Grcecitatis  PlatoniccB,  Oxford,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  worlts  written  in  illustration  of  Plato,  the  following  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned :  Tiedemann's  Platonis  Dialogorum  Argumeata,  &c.,  already  referred 
to  ;  System  der  Platonischen  PHlosophie,  by  Tehnemann,  Leipzig,  1792-95, 4  vols.  8vo  ;  Ini- 
tia  PliilosopfaxB  J^latonictBj  by  Van  £teusde,  Leyden,  1842  ;  Platons  Leben  und  Schriften, 
by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816 ;  Gescliidite  und  System  der  Platonischen  PhUosopkie,  by  C.  F.  Her- 
mann, Heidelburg,  1838 ;  Platonis  de  Ideis  et  numeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  illustrata,  by 
Trendelenburg,  Leipzig,  1826  ;  Platonische  Studien,  by  Zeller,  Tubingen,  1839 ;  Schleier- 
macher's  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  ofPlMo,  translated  by  Dobson,  Cambridge,  1836, 
8vo ;  Sewell's  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  London,  1Q41, 12mo. 

II.  Speusippus  (STreiffiTTiroj),'  the  successor  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  on  the  sister's  side.'  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  till  the  time  when  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  his" third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  consid- 
erable ability  and  prudence,  especially  in  his  amicable  relations  with  Dion.' 
He  succeeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  academy,  but  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  347-339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  instruction  to 
Xenocrates.  Speusippus  vrrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are  now 
lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  three  talents.*  Aristotle,  indeed,  appears  to  have  deemed 
Speusippus  most,  of  all  his  academic  antagonists,  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
being  refuted.  From  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  his  writings,  it 
appears  that  Speusippus  adhered  very  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  his  great 
master,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  certain  points  where  he  intro- 
duced a  modification  of  Plato's  views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  "  ul- 
timate principium,"  which  he  designated,  indeed,  like  Plato,  as  the  abso- 
lutely one,  but  would  not  have  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  existing  entity,  since 
all  definitude  can  only  be  the  result  of  development.'  For  the  fragments, 
and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Speusippus,  the  student 
may  consult  the  treatise  of  Ravaisson,  Speusippi  de  Primis  Rerum  Prin- 
cipiis  Placita,  Paris,  1838,  8vo. 

III.  Xenockates  (BevoKpdTiis),'  the  successor  of  Speusippus  in  the  aca- 
demic chair,  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.''  He  was  bom  B.C.  396,  and 
died  B.C.  314,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  attached  himself  first  to  .^Es- 
chines  the  Socratic,"  and  afterward,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  he  betook  him- 
self, with  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  ;'  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, at  a  subsequent  period,  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  em- 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  a  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  1.  3  Plut.,  Dion.,  c.  22, 17. 

*  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  5 ;  Aul.  Gell.,  iii.,  17.  5  Arist.,  Met.,  xii.,  7. 

i  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Cic.,  Acad.,  i.,  4 ;  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  530,  D. 

8  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  507,  C.  s  strab.,  xii.,  p.  610. 
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bassies  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  at  a  later  period  to  Antipater,  during 
the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  nat- 
urEil  grace ;'  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compensated  by  perse- 
vering industry,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a 
moral  earnestness  which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  Athenians  of  his  own  time.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  experienced  the 
fickleness  of  popular  favor,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  dnEToiKioy),  to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus"  from  being  sold,  or  even  to  have  been  actually  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  then  emancipated.^  He  became  president  of 
the  acadeniy  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty-five  years.  The  importance 
of  Xenocrates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote 
upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  writer  on  philosophy.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  the 
titles  have  come  down  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Xenocra- 
tes, the  student  may  consult  the  work  of  Van  de  Wynpersee,  Diatribe  de 
Xenocrate  Chalcedonio,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1822,  8vo,  and  the  review  of  the  same 
by  Brandis,  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahrhiicher,  1824,  p.  275,  seqq. 

IV.  PoLEMo  (IIoA.efiMj'),*  the  successor  of  Xenocrates  in  the  academic 
chair,  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family. 
In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  listener  ;  and  having  from  that  day  adopted  an  ab- 
stemious course  of  life,  he  continued  to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on 
the  death  of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,*  B.C.  315.  He  died  B.C. 
273,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Polerao  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations  ; 
his  character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  he  took  pride  in  displaying  the 
mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over  emotions  of  every  sort.  He  was  a 
close  follower  of  Xenocrates  in  all  things,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cra- 
tes and  Crantor,  who  were  his  disciples,  as  well  as  of  Zeno  and  Arcesi- 
las.  Crates  was  his  successor  in  the  academy.  In  hterature  he  most 
admired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  remark,  that  Homer  is  an  epic  Sophocles,  and  Sophocles  a  frag'o 
Homer.  He  left,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  several  treatises,  none 
of  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  Polemo  placed  the  summum 
bonum  in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.' 

VIII.     THE     CYNIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Antisthenes  ('AyTio-eeVjis),  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Athens ;  his  father  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Thracian.     He  distinguished  himself  in  youth  at  the  battle 

■  Diog.  Laert.,  Iv.,  6.  '  Flut.,  Flamin.,  c.  12 ;  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  7. 

s  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  14.  ■>  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

»  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  16,  seqi/.  «  Diog,  Laert.,  L  c. 
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of  Tanagra  (B.C.  436),  when  he  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  at  first  a  hearer  of  Gorgias,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
rhetorical  style  which  he  adopted  in  bis  dialogues  and  other  writings.  He 
afterward  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  recommended  his  own  dis- 
ciples, for  he  had  already  a  large  number  of  followers,  to  do  the  same.  His 
dwelling  was  in  the  Piraseus,  and  he  used  to  walk  daily  the  forty  stadia 
(above  four  miles)  to  hear  his  new  master,  to  whom  he  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  ;  he  is  said 
to  have  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Antisthenes  is  reckoned  among 
those  who  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  their  master's  doctrines  and 
manner  of  teaching.  He  was  a  man  of  stubborn  character,  and  he  car- 
ried his  opinions  to  extremes ;  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  and  distinguished  by  temperance  in  all  things. 
He  is  mentioned,  in  the  Phadonpas  one  of  those  present  at  the  death  of 
Socrates.'  After  this  event,  he  established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Cynosarges,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  he  selected  ap- 
parently for  two  reasons  :  the  Cynosarges  was  the  gymnasium  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  not  of  genuine  Attic  stock,  and  Hercules  was  the 
ideal  model  of  manly  excellence  to  Antisthenes,  and  fbrmed  the  subject 
of  at  least  one  of  his  treatises. 

The  followers  of  Antisthenes  were  first  called  Aniisthetiei,  and  after- 
ward Cynics  (kwikoi),  a  term  that  had  reference  either  to  the  name  Cynos- 
arges, or  to  the  Greek  word  iciav,  "  a  dog,"  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Antisthenes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and  usages  of  society.'  Many 
sayings  of  Antisthenes  are  recorded  by  Diogenes.  They  are  marked  by 
a  sententious  brevity,  a^lay  upon  words,  and  a  caustic  humor,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  affix  on  him  and  his  followers  the  appellation  of 
CjTiic  or  snarling.  His  doctrines  had  chiefly  a  moral  and  a  practical  end. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  them  in  any  thing  like  a  systematic  form  from 
such  evidence  as  we  have.  He  had  probably  no  great  originality  as  a 
thinker ;  and  the  best  part  of  his  moral  philosophy  harmonizes  with  that 
of  Socrates.  But,  as  in  other  like  cases,  many  things  may  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Antisthenes  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  which  belong  to  the  later 
Cynics. 

Antisthenes  placed  the  summum  bmum  in  a  life  according  to  virtue — 
virtue  consisting  in  action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained  it  is 
never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from  the  chance  of  error ;  that 
is,  it  is  closely  connected  with  reason,  but,  to  enable  it  to  develop  itself 
in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness,  it  requires  the  aid  of  energy 
(2iu/cf)oTnri)  i(rx«s),  so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching  that  the 
summum  bonum,  aperii,  is  attainable  by  teaching  (SiSoicrdj'),  and  made  up 
of  tl>p6inins  and  'urxis-  But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  <(>p(i«j(ris  is,  he  could  only  call  it  an  insight  into  good, 
having  before  made  the  good  to  consist  in  <l>p6vri<ris.'  His  philosophy  was 
directed  to  enforce  a  simple  mode  of  life  in  opposition  to  the  increasing 
luxury  of  the  age.    He  condemned  pleasure  which  was  sought  purely  for 

'Phai.,l>59.        '  Schol.mAristot.,p.S3,Brandis.        '  Plat.,  De  Repub.,yi.,  p.  506. 
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its  own  sjike,  and  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body ;  but  he  approved 
of  those  healthy  pleasures  which  followed  or  were  consequent  upon  la- 
bor. The  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  then  did  not  reject  pleasure ;  they 
sought  pleasure  in  their  own  way;  The  Physicus  of  Antisthenes  con- 
tained a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,'  in  which  he  contended  for  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by  any  sensible 
representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any  being  on  earth.  He  probably  held 
just  views  of  providence,  showing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness 
by  the  fact  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so  as  to  benefit  the 
wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  his  pupil,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and 
seems  involved  iii  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  belongs  to  others  is 
truly  the  property  of  the  wise  man. 

Antisthenes,  after  he  had  established  a  school  of  his  own,  never  had 
many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him  s*  much  that  he  drove  away  those 
who  did  attend  his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with  him 
till  his  death.  His  staff,  and  waUet,  and  mean  clothing  were  only  proofs 
of  his  vanity,  which  Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of  his 
tunic.  His  philosophy  was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  personally  hostile.  His  school 
is  classed  by  Ritter  among  th&  imperfect  Socraticists.  After  his  death, 
his  disciples  wandered  farther  and  farther  from  all  scientific  objects,  and 
plunged  more  deeply  into  fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of 
their  exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to  their  master. 

The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann, 
AntUtlienis  Fraffmenta,  &c.,  Ziirich,  1843,  and  this  small  work,  with  the  account  of  him 
by  Ritter  {Geach.  der  Fhilosophie,  vii.,  4),  will  supply  all  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
sired. 

n.  Diogenes  {Aioyfvns),'  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Cynic  school,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  born  about  B.C.  412.  His  father  was 
a  banker,  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling 
transaction,  in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute  extrava- 
gance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of  An- 
tisthenes, who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he 
would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes  at  last 
relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  the  hot  sand, 
and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse 
clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and 
finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  tub  be- 
longing to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale,  however,  has  been  reasonably  disputed.^ 

In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears  to  have  been 
much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  any  thing 
of  which  he  disapproved.     He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  all 

'  Cic.,  N.  D.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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intellectual  pursuits,  which  did  not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some 
immediate  practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the 
evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the 
lyre  harmoniously,  while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of  sci- 
ence for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and  stars,  while  they  neg- 
lected what  lay  immediately  before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various  sarcastic  sayings  of  the 
same  kind  are  handed  down  to  us  as  his,  generally  showing  that  unwise 
contempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  un- 
likely to  reform  them.  On  a  voyage  to  jEgina,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Crete,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was 
asked  what  business  he  understood,  he  answered,  "  How  to  command 
men."  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  ac- 
quired such  influence  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  freedom,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his 
house.  During  his  residence  at  Corinth,  his  celebrated  interview  with 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  Eige  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  323. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there  is  little  to  say,  as  he 
was  utterly  without  any  scientific  object  whatsoever.  His  system,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted  merely  in  teach- 
ing men  to  dispense  with  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  wants ;'  and 
his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind  of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socra- 
tes, whom  he  imitated  in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he  cas- 
ually met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  contempt  for  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates." 
He  did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  therefore  those  attributed 
to  him  can  not  be  certainly  relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly 
stated,  was,  that  aJl  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  composed  of  similar 
particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational  animals  and  in  idiots  they  are  hindered 
from  properly  developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement  and  various 
humors  of  their  bodies.  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine,  and  has  been 
referred  by  Brucker'  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

Diogenes  died  in  the  same  year  with  Alexander,  and,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  both  died  on  the  same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of  Thar- 
gelion. 

IX.     PKBIPATETIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Aeistotbles  ('ApiffTOTeA.T)j),^  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  school, 
was  born  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  384.  His 
father,  Nicomzichus,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects  conliected 
with  natural  science.  His  mother,  Phtestis  (or  Phaestias),  was  descended 
ftom  a  Chalcidian  family.*  The  studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  ac- 
count for  the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his  whole  life. 

'  mag.  Laert.,yl.,  70.  =  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.,  ii.,  2, 1,  «  21. 
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He  lost  his  father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  and  he 
was  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus,  of  Atarneus,  in  Mys- 
ia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  B.C.  367,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupil 
of  Plato,  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sicily,  about  B.C.  365.  Plato 
soon  distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him 
"the  intellect  of  his  school"  {vovs  t^s  8iot/)ij35s),'  and  his  house  the  house 
of  the  "  reader"  (JtvayviiaTiis).  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years, 
till  B.C.  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  tri- 
fling exceptions,  undisturbed,  for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingrat- 
itude of  the  latter  toward  the  former  are  nothing  but  <;alumnies  invented 
by  his  enemies..  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence  at  Ath- 
ens, Aristotle  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  Isocrates,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly  all  the 
earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric."  His  opposition  to  Isocra- 
tes, however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it  accounts  for  the 
bitter  hatred  which  was  afterward  manifested  toward  Aristotle  and  his 
school  by  all  the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of  profound 
philosophical  investigation  with  the  superficiality  of  stylistic  and  rhetor- 
ical accomplishment,  of  which  Isocrates  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  representative,  since  he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  phys- 
ics and  mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know  any  thing 
about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the  accompUshed  man  of  the  world  and 
the  clever  rhetorician  as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion  Aristotle 
published  his  first  rhetorical  writings.  That  during  this  time  he  contin- 
ued to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Macedonian  court  is  intimated 
by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia  on  some  business  of 
the  Athenians.^'  Moreover,  we  have  still  the  letter  in  which  his  royal 
friend  announces  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.* 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during  the  above-mentioned 
embassy  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not  exactly 
know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was  offended  by  Plato's  having  ap- 
pointed Speusippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.'  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  more  probable  that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary  completion  of 
his  education.  He  first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hermias,  at  Atarneus.  A 
few  years,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through  the 
treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the  Persian  service,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  had  made  himself  independent, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle,  who  had  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  fled  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene.  A  poem  on  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the  warm  affection 
which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He  afterward  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Delphi.' 

'  Philopon.,  De  JEtemU.  Mund.,  vi.,  27.     ^  Aristot.,  Rlut.,  i.,  1,2.     3  Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  2. 
*  Aul.  Gdl,  ix.,  3.  »  Diog.  LaerL,  I.  c. ;  iv.,  1.  n  Id.  ib.,  v.,  6,  scq. 
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Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atarneus  (B.C.  342),  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Pliiiip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  Ms  son 
Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.'  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  marked  respect;  his  native  city,  Stagira, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  with  many  other  Grecian  cities  in 
the  same  quarter,  was  rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  the  monarch  caused  a 
gymnasium  to  be  erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  expressly  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  pupils.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  several  other  noble  youths 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander,"  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,^  Marsyas  of  Pella 
(brother  of  Antigonus,  afteryard  king),  and  Ptolemy,  the  future  monarch 
of  Egypt.  Alexander  attached  himself  with  such  ardent  affection  to  the 
philosopher,  that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to  manage, 
soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own  father.  Aristotle  spent  seven 
years  in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  inter- 
ruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil  even  this  short  period  was 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotle  to  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's  faculties  in  every  direction, 
to  awaken  susceptibflity  and  lively  incUnation  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and  great  which  distinguishes 
Alexander  from  all  the  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  Grecian  education, 
a  knowledge  of  the  poets,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  were  the  principal 
subjects  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal  pupil.  Thus  we  are  even 
informed  that  he  prepared  a  new  recension  of  the  Hiad  for  him,*  that  he 
instructed  him  in  ethics  and  politics,^  and  disclosed  to  him  the  abstrusi- 
ties of  his  own  speculations,  of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings 
Alexander  afterward  complained.' 

On  AlexEmder's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  B.C.  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocrates  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  himself  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Lyce- 
us,  assigned  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled  around  him  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  shady  walks  (irepixoToi)  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum, 
while  walking  up  and  down  {repma.T&r),  and  not  sitting,  which  last  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
circumstances  the  name  Peripaietic  is  derived,  which  was  afterward  giv- 
en to  his  school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lectures  every  day.' 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning  (eaflivbi  TrepfiroToi),  to  a  narrower- 
circle  of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamatic  or  acroatic,  embraced  subjects  connected  vrith  the  more  abstruse 
philosophy  (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  deUvered 
in  the  afternoon  {StiMvhs  -irfpCmros})  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous 
circle  (which,  accordingly,  he  called  exotericy,  extended  to  rhetoric,  so- 
phistics, and  politics.    He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the 

I  Plut.,  Akx.,  5 ;  (iumta.,  i.,  1 .  '  Apophth.  Reg.,  vol.  v.,  p.  883,  ed.  Reiske. 
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way  of  conversation  as  in  regular  lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the 
most  celebrated  in  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over  it  for  thir- 
teen years  (B.G.  335-323).  During  this  time  he  also  composed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  works.  In  these  laboi-s  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800  tal- 
ents, but  also  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made 
for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excellent 
works,  the  History  of  Animals} 

Meanwhile,  various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  latter 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death 
of  his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of  the  same  name : 
he  lived  subsequently  with  a  friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.'  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief  was  an 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his 
royal  pupil.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Callisthencs,  the 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  op- 
posed the  changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander.  Still,  Alex- 
ander refrained  from  any  expression  of  hostility  toward  his  former  in- 
structor, although  their  previous  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poisoning  the  king 
is  a  fabrication  of  a  later  age,  and,  moreover,  it  is  most  probable  that  Al- 
exander died  a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch  (B.C.  323), 
Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia ;  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation  against 
him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (AirE^eias)  by  the  hierophant  Eurymedon. 
He  withdrew  from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped,  in  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  322,  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  aige,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city,  Stagira,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  there,  like  that  of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library,  and  the  originals  of 
his  writings. 

In  person,  Aristotle  was  short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes, 
and  a  lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  R,  and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
expression  in  his  countenance.  He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to 
external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  his  dress  and  person. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  considering  the 
astonishing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his 
mind.  The  whole  demeanor  of  Aristotle  was  marked  by  a  certain  brisk- 
ness and  vivacity.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a 
kind  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift  which  Antipater 
praises  highly  in  a  letter  written  after  Aristotle's  death. 

WOEKS     OF     AEISTOTLE. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  only  mention 
the  most  important  in  each  class. 
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1.    DIALECTICS    AND    LOGIC.l 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the 
title  Organon  ("Opyami/,  i.  e.,  instrument  of  science).  They  are  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge. 
An  insight  into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions,  and  of  proof  by 
means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim  and  centre  of  all  the  separate 
six  works  composing  the  Organon.  These  separate  works  are  :  1.  Kott;- 
•yoplat,  Pradicamenia,  or  "  Categories,"  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  ten 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the  attributes  of  things 
may  be  subordinated  as  species.  These  are.  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  Where,  When,  Position  (/ceTcrfloi),  to  Have,  to  be  Active,  to  be  Pas- 
sive. The  doctrine  of  the  Categories  has  been  important  to  philosophy, 
for  a  great  question  is  there  propounded,  and  an  insight  is  opened  into 
the  most  essential  notions  of  the  mind.  The  Stoics  in  ancient,  and  Kant 
in  modern  times,  have  occupied  themselves  very  much  with  this  subject ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  modern  German  logic  is  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry, from  what  principles  the  Categories  are  developed  in  the  thought, 
and  what  authority  they  have.  2.  Ilepl  ep/xriveias.  Be  interpretatione,  con- 
cerning the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  speech.  In  this  work  Ar- 
istotle examines  the  judgment  and  its  various  forms,  the  generEil,  the  par- 
ticular, and  the  indefinite  judgment ;  the  model-forms,  as  they  appear  in 
the  judgment,  of  reaUty,  possibility,  chance,  and  necessity ;  the  value  and 
the  relations  of  these  forms  ;  and  he  discusses  the  subject  of  contraries. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  matters  is  so  acute  and  subtle,  but  yet  so  dif- 
ficult, that  the  ancients  said  that  Aristotle,  when  he  vnrote  this  book,  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  intellect.  3,  4.  "AvoXuruti  irph^pa  and  Sfrrepa,  Analytica 
Priora  ahd  Posteriora,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of  conclusions,  so 
called  from  the  resolution  of  the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  com- 
ponent parts.  The  Analytica  Priora  are  specisdly  occupied  about  the  syl- 
logism, and  therein  Aristotle  shows  awonderful,  one  might  say  a  mathe- 
matical, combination  of  all  possibleTelationship,  and  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  internal  nature  of  the  syllogism,  especially  of  the  middle  term.  The 
Analytica  Posteriora  go  farther,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  their  object  to 
ascertain  how  science  is  established  through  the  conclusions  of  the  syl- 
logism. Accordingly,  they  treat  of  proof,  and  the  general  and  particular 
principles  of  the  sciences.  5.  Tm-md,  De  Locis,  in  eight  books,  of  the  gen- 
eral points  of  view  Qriiroi)  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  6. 
Hep!  a-o(i>umKav  4\eyxti>y,  concerning  the  fallacies  which  only  apparently 
prove  something.  This  work  contains  an  examination  and  solution  of 
sophistical  fallacies,  especially  those  of  the  Megaric  school. — There  is 
generally  prefixed  to  the  Organon  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  entitled 
TlofMpvpiov  ehoryayli,  or  Tiepl  rav  ireWc  <pav&v,  "  On  the  Five  Voices,"  which 
is  a  treatise  on  the  logical  notions  of  genus  and  species,  differences,  prop- 
er or  peculiar,  and  accident.     It  is  an  introduction  to  the  Aristotelian 

logic,  and  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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II.    THEORETICAL    PHILOSOPHY.^ 

This  consists  of  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  and  Physics,  on  all  of  which 
Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  Metaphysics  (rek  /iercii  rit.  <j>v<riK(i),  in  four- 
teen books.  The  first  part  of  Theoretical  Philosophy,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, is  metaphysic.  He  calls  it  the  "  First  Philosophy"  {irpdn-r]  ^iXoao^- 
la,  Philosophia  Prima),  because  it  treats  of  Being  as  Being,  and  consid- 
ers the  general  principles  in  which  the  objects  of  the  other  sciences,  as 
particular  parts  of  Being,  have  their  foundation.  In  ancient  times,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  the  books  which  contain 
the  First  Philosophy  are  called  "  Metaphysic"  (/^ctk  ra  (pva-iKd),  or  that 
which  comes  after  the  physical  writings.  This  term,  which  with  us  has 
become  the  name  of  the  science,  does  not  denote  any  relation  of  the  two 
subjects,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
preposition  fierd,  as  if  it  denoted  that  >vhich,  as  being  above,  lies  beyond 
Nature,  or  lies  beyond  Nature  as  the  hidden  power.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
title  has  merely  an  accidental  origin,  as  the  old  commentators  expressly 
say.  When  the  ancients  were  arranging  the  works  of  Aristotle,  they_ 
placed  the  First  Philosophy  after  the  books  on  Physics,  and  expressed 
this  fact  by  the  title  ^era  tA  ^vaucd,  or  metaphysics.  2.  In  Mathematics 
we  halve  two  treatises  by  Aristotle :  (I.)  rtep!  i,T6fiav  ■ypaii/Mwy,  i.  e.,  con- 
cerning "  indivisible  lines,"  which  treats  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  mag- 
nitudes. (II.)  MtjxwikA  irpaffxijiJ.aTa,  or  Mechanical  Problems,  a  treatise 
of  which  Vitruvius  has  made  some  use. 

3.  In  Physics'  we  have,  (I.)  Physics  (^uo-ik);  4icp<io(ris,  called  also  by 
others  irepl  apxay).  It  consists  of  eight  books,  in  which  Aristotle  devel- 
ops the  general  principles  of  natural  science  (Cosmology),  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  this  work  is  the  subtle  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  in  the  fourth  book ;  and  in  the 
eighth  book,  in  a  discussion  which  corresponds  to  one  in  (the  Metaphysic, 
Aristotle,  by  inferring  a  principle  which  is  at  rest,  the  unmoved,  which 
produces  motion,  has  given  the  first  indication  of  the  celebrated  cosmo- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  prime  mover.  (II.)  Concern- 
ing tlie  Heavens  (irepl  oiipdyov),  in  four  books.  The  heavens,  according  to 
Aristotle,  extend  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  world  to  the  moon,  and 
they  move,  according  to  their  nature,  in  a  circular  direction  about  the 
earth,  which  is  in  the  centre  at  rest.  Aristotle,  in  the  second  book,  speaks 
of  a  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  disk  of  Mars,  'which  he  observed  him- 
self; Kepler  calculated  that  this  phaenomenon  took  place  in  the  year  B.C. 
357,  and,  consequently,  the  observation  would  belong  to  the  time  of  Ar- 
istotle's first  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  closely  connected  with 
Plato.  (III.)  On  Production  and  Destruction  (irepl  yevitretas  kcH  <()flopas),  in 
two  books,  developing  the  general  laws  of  production  and  destruction. 
(IV.)  On  Meteorology  (MereapoTwyiKi),  in  four  books,  treating  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  elements  as  shown  in  aetherial  phsnomena,  and  especially 
of  fiery  meteors,  and  of  the  pha;nomena  produced  on  the  earth  by  means 
of  water.     To  this  division  of  Aristotle's  writings  belongs  the  work  on 
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the  local  names  of  the  various  winds  (4yc|U(ui'  ^4treis  Kai  irposniyopltti),  which 
is  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  larger  work  entitled  vepi  (rTifnelav  x^^l^vav, 
or  "  On  the  Signs  of  Storms."  (V.)  On  the  Universe  (jrtpX  K6aiwv,  De  Mun- 
do),  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treating  the  subject  of  the  last  two  works  in  a 
popular  style  and  rhetorical  tone  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius. 
(VI.)  The  History  of 'Animals  {irepl  (liav  lirTopia),  in  ten  books.  This  work 
contains  no  proper  system  of  zoology ;  but  animals  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  various  principles  of  division,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  ex- 
amination their  parts,  their  functions,  their  active  energies,  and  their 
mode  of  life.  Pliny  drew  largely  from  this  work  in  his  Natural  History. 
Many  discoveries  of  Aristotle  have  been  made  again  in  recent  times ; 
for  instance,  the  smooth  *ark  (■ya\ehs  \€u)s).  This  great  work,  partly 
the  fruit  of  the  kingly  libereility  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth  book,  appended  in  the 
MSS.,  which  treats  of  barrenness  in  the  female,  scholars  are  not  agreed. 
The  observations  in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
(VII.)  On  the  parts  of  Animals  (irepl  (^av  fiopiai'),  in  four  books,  in  which 
Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phsenomena  in  each  species,  develops  the 
causes  of  these  phsenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  animal.  (VIII.)  On 
the  generation  of  Animals  (irepi  (^av  yeviaeas),  in  five  books,  treating  of  the 
generation  of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (IX.)  On  the  pro- 
gression of  Animals  (irepi  ^daav  irope/as),  or  De  incessu  animalium,  treating 
of  the  instruments  by  which  change  of  place  is  effected.  (X.)  On  the 
Saul  (irepl  ifiux^s),  in  three  books.  After  he  has  criticised  the  views  of 
earlier  investigators,  he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "  the  interned  form- 
ative principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses  and  is 
capable  of  life." 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost.  He  was  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated  anatomical  investigations, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
He  flrequently  refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

III.    PRACTICAL-  PHILOSOPHY    OB    POLITICS.! 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  comprehended 
in  three  principal  works :  the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  (Economics. 
1.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  ("Hfli/tA  tiMoiiix^ia),  in  ten  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness 
(eviaiiiovia) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue,  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favorable  external  circumstances  Virtue  is  the  readi- 
ness to  act  constantly  .,and  consciously  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man  (opflbs  \6yos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows  itself  in 
its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  extremes.    In  accordance  with 
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this,  the  several  virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  Niconnachus, 
the  son  of  Aristotle,  is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  Why  these  writings  were 
called  Nicomachean,  we  can  not  tell ;  whether  the  father  sonamed  them 
as  a  memorial  of  his  affection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived 
their  title  from  being  afterward  edited  and  commenteid  on  by  Nicomachus. 
2.  The  Eudemean  Ethics  ('H9ikA  EiS^^eio),  in  seven  books,  of  which  only 
books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books,  iv., 
v.,  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  the  Nico- 
machean ethics.  This  ethical  work  is,  perhaps,  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus.  3.  The  Great  Ethics  ('Hfli/cA  /iiydha),  or 
Magna  Moralia,  in  two  books.  Pansch  has  lately  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Aristotle's,  but  an  abstract,  and  one,  too,  not 
made  by  a  very  skillful  hand ;  while  another  critic  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work.  4.  Politics  (UoKiTMi),  in  eight 
books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics,  by  the  word  linTepov,  refer- 
ence is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Politics ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  ■irp6Tepov, 
to  the  Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attained  fm-  the 
human  community,  in  the  state ;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the 
external  preservation  of  life,  but  "happy  life,"  as  it  is  attained  by  means 
of  virtue  {h.peri),  perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also, 
ethics  foi-m  the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political  life,  because 
the  state  can  not  attain  its  highest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of  the  state. 
Accordingly,  Aristotle  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy, 
then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  after 
which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic  constitu- 
tions, and  then  investigates  which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the 
ideal  of  a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most  im- 
portant condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the  conclusion.  5.  (Economics 
(olKovoiitKd),  in  two  books,  of  which  only  the  first  is  genuine. 

IV.    WORKS    ON  AET.' 

These  have  for  their  object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  or  art, 
and  to  them  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetics  (wepi  itoitjti- 
K^r).  Aristotle  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  ancients  into  the 
essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father  of  the  asthetics  of  poetry,  as  he 
is  the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
treatise  contains  a  theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  The  treatise  itself 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  but  the  explanjition  of  its  present  form  is  stiU  a 
problem  of  criticism.  Some,  as,  for  instance,  G.  Hermann  and  Bern- 
hardy,  look  upon  it  as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work ;  others 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work ;  others,  again,  as  the  notes  taken  by 
some  hearer  of  lectures  delivered  by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however, 
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is  clear,  that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an  independent 
whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one 
author.  2.  The  Rhetoric  (rextni  ^opucfi),  in  three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a 
science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  dialectics.  The 
only  tiling  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rhetoric  possible  is  the 
argumentation  which  awakens  conviction.  He,  therefore,  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  The  second  main 
division  of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favorable  disposition 
in  the  hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  he 
worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  ar- 
rangement. 

According  to  a  weU-known  tradition,^  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library 
and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  his  successor  in  the  Peripatetic  school.  On 
the  death  of  Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and 
disciple,  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  in  Troas.  This  Neleus  sold  both  Ubraries  to 
Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexandrean  library ;  but  he  retained 
for  himself,  as  an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of  these  two 
philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a 
large  library,  than  by  concealing  them  in  a  cellar  {xari  yris  iv  Sidpuxl  tu/i), 
where,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon 
of  Teosi  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant 
heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  caus- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and  making 
emendations,  but  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about. 
After  the  capture  of  Athens,  Suha,  in  B.C.  84,  confiscated  ApeUicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  Rome.  From  this  story 
an  error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  concluded,  from  this  account,  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  pubUshed  their  writings,  with  the  exception 
of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their  system, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  two  hundred  years  later  that  they  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  above-mentioned  ApeUicon,  and  published  to  the  philosoph- 
ical world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings. 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish  some  of 
his  works,  and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pubUcation,  and 
published  several  in  his  hfetime.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  re- 
gard to  the  exoteric  writings.  Those  which  had  not  been  pubhshed  by 
Aristotle  himself  were  given  to  the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  dis- 

ciples  in  a  complete  form.' 

>  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  608.  "  Smith,  7.  c. 
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LEADING     FEATURES     OF     AKISTOTLE's     PHILOSOPHY.' 

We  can  not  fully  comprehend  the  pfeouliar  character  of  Aristotle's  doc- 
trines without  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Plato.  Plato  and  Aristdtle 
occupy  the  central  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  present  day  must  always  recur  to  them,  if  our  object  be 
tb  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  we  may  form  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  things.  The  axis  around  which  philosophical  speculation  turns  is 
centered  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  investigations  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  reached  only  to  parts,  though  important  parts,  of  the 
universe,  and  they  regarded  these  parts  as  the  whole.  Pythagoras  made 
number  and  harmony  the  principle  of  his  philosophy ;  the  Ionian  physical 
speculation  adopted  a  material  first  principle  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Soc 
rates  had  for  its  basis  that  which  was  good  with  reference  to  man.  The 
greatness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  consisted  in  binding  together  the  several 
parts  of  philosophy  in  one  governing  comprehensive  unity,  and  in  creating 
one  intellectual:  antitype  of  the  Universal,  a  self-conscious  entirety  of 
thoughts — a  system  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  they  con- 
structed their  respective  systems  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Plato's 
was  the  Ideal :  he  spiritualized  our  cognition.  Aristotle's  was  the  Real : 
he  established  it  on  realities.  Plato  contemplated  the  world  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  artist,  and  he  clothed  his  conceptions  in  the  vesture 
of  the  beautiful :  his  ideas  are  the  spiritual  forms,  according  to  which 
God,  like  an  artificer,  fashions  the  world  and  all  things.  Aristotle  stripped 
off  this  vestui'e  :  he  sought  to  discover  the  notions  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sensuous  impressions,  and  these  notions  are  only  objects  of 
thought.  He  examined  facts,  and  endeavored  to  subject  them  to  the  no- 
tion which  we  have  of  them.  But  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that 
Aristotle  was  an  Empiric,  according  to  whom  the  mind  is  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  on  which  experience,  sensation,  and  reflection  impress  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  understanding  is  also  that  creative  activity  which 
conceives  principles  and  apprehends  them  in  phaenomena. 

Aristotle  is  an  unfathomable  intellect.  There  is  nothing  too  great  or 
too  small  for  his  observation  ;  nothing  which  his  understanding  could  not 
grasp.  He  not  only  mastered  aU  the  sciences  of  his  day,  but  he  carried 
them  farther ;  he  extended  them  in  detail,  he  fitted  the  parts  together, 
and  formed  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  In  philosophy  we  observe  a 
two-fold  tendency,  which  is  seldom  united  in  the  same  person ;  a  tendency 
toward  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  things,  to  the  inexhaustible  mass 
of  material ;  and  the  opposite  tendency  to  the  universal  thought,  which 
masters  this  variety  and  pervades  this  mass.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  these 
two  tendencies  been  so  nearly  balanced,  and  seldom  have  they  so  mutu- 
ally co-operated  with  each  other  as  in  Aristotle.  In  this  union  consists 
his  astonishing  greatness.  Plato  is  more  ideal,  but  Aristotle  more  uni- 
versal, fn  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  of  the  poet,  is 
always  felt ;  but  Aristotle  is  the  man  of  prose,  and  the  investigation  of 
bare  realities  is  his  province.     In  place  of  the  charm  of  plastic  art,  we 

1  Trendelmtnirg,  Mog.  Diet.,  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  452. 
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find  in  Aristotle  greater  power  of  observation,  and  more  acute  analysis 
and  investigation.  In  nearly  all  the  sciences  Aristotle  opened  new  paths. 
He  created  Logic,  and  laid  down  the  laws  which  govern  our  conclu- 
sions. What  existed  before  his  time  was  no  more  than  unconnected  at- 
tempts. Keint  observes,  that  "  Logic,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  like 
pure  Geometry,  since  the  time  of  Euclid,  is  a  finished  science,  which  in 
all  essentials  has  received  neither  improvement  nor  alteration." 

With  profound  thought  he  investigated  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
plained its^  development  in  his  wonderful  Psychology :  he  was  thus  the 
first  to  create  a  science  of  Mind.  In  his  Ethics  he  considered  new  ques- 
tions, as,  for  excunple,  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  and  responsibility.  Plato 
planned  the  ideal  of  a  state,  yet,  vrith  all  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  he 
could  not  discover  the  means  of  adapting  his  ideal  to  real  Ufe.  Aristotle 
examined  the  constitutions  and  positive  usages  of  existing  states  in  de- 
tail, and  with  his  mind  matured  by  this  practical  experience,  he  wrote  his 
"  Politic,"  in  which  work  he~ examines  and  passes  judgment  on  existing 
political  forms,  according  to  their  several  internal  characters. 

Lastly,  by  his  iavestigation  of  ultimate  principles,  which  is  comprised 
in  his  "  First  Philosophy,"  he  gave  to  metaphysics  its  proper  direction. 
Aristotle's  method  is  characterized  by  sound  criticism  :  before  giving  his 
own  views,  he  never  neglects  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  philosophy.  He  shows  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  at  the 
same  time  states  how  far  they  are  true ;  and  thus  he  prepares  the  way 
for  his  own  theory.  This  peculiarity  makes  his  writings  an  authority  for 
the  history  of  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  this  science  eilso.  Aristotle  does  not  belong  to  the  national  mind  of 
Greece.  The  period  of  genuine  Greek  antiquity,  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  beautiful  creations  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  scvilpture  and 
architecture,  was  already  past,  and  Aristotle  could  only  contemplate  it  at 
a  distance ;  he  reflects  upon  it  as  on  a  subject  foreign  to  his  age.  The 
whole  direction  of  his  philosophy  is  rather  toward  that  which  belongs  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  rational,  than  to  that  which  is  peculiarly 
Greek.  This  character  of  universality  made  Aristotle's  works  intelligible 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  rendered  his  philosophy  susceptible  of  an 
Ultimate  union  with  Christian  theology.' 

EDITIONS    OF    ARISTOTLE. 

The  most  important  editions  of  tlie  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are  the  following:  I.  The 
editio  princeps,  by  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  HOJ-OS,  5  vols.  fol.  (called,  also,  Aldina 
major).  For  the  criticism  of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all  the  old  edi- 
tions.  2.  The  third  Basle  edition,  1550,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  several  variations  from,  and 
some  essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps.  The  first  and  second  Basle  edi- 
tions, which  appeared  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing  but  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps. 

3.  The  edition  of  Camotius,  sometimes  called  Aldina  Tninor,  Venice,  1551-53,  6  vols.  Svo. 

4.  The  edition  of  Sylburgius,  Frankfort,  1584-87,  II  vols.  4to.  This  edition  surpassed 
all  the  previous  ones,  and  even  the  critics  of  the  present  day  can  not  dispense  with  it. 

5.  The  edition  of  Isaac  Casanbon,  Leyden,  1590, 2  vols,  fbl.,  reprinted  in  1597, 1605, 1646. 
This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared 
hastily,  and  now  worthless.    The  same  may  be  said  of,  6.  The  edition  of  Du  Val,  Paris, 

♦  TrendelenbuTff,  f.  c. 
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1619  and  1629,  2  vols.  fol. ;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  Much  more  important  is,  7.  The  Bipont 
edition  (not  completed),  by  Buhle,  1791-1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Orga- 
non,  and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The  continuation  was  prevented  by  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which  he  had  collected. 
The  first  volume,  which  contains,  among  other  things,  a  most  copious  enumeration  pf 
all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The 
critical  remarks  contain  chieriy  the  variations  of  older  editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for 
criticism  itself  and  exegesis.  8.  Theedition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1831-40, 4  vols.  4to.  The 
text  is  in  two  volumes,  the  Latin  translation  occupies  a  third  volume,  and  the  fourth  is 
a  volume  of  scholia,  edited  by  Brandis,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  of 
scholia  that  has  not  yet  appeared.  This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent,  though 
not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately,  there  is  still  no  notice  given 
of  the  MSS.  made  use  of,  and  of  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the  editor,  which 
occasions  great  difficulty  in  making  a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  The  text  of  Bekker's 
edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  U  vols.  8vo,  with  the  indices  of  Sylburg.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is.a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1832,  16  vols. 
16mo,  but  it  is  an  uncritical  one,  and  the  pointing  is  so  bad  as  to  destroy  the  sense.  The 
very  same  text  has  been  repeated  Under  the  title  of  a  new  edition:  "Aristotelis  Opera 
Omnia  qua  exstant.  Cura  Car.  Herm.  Wisistf,"  Leipzig,  1841,  &c.,  1  vol.  4to.  What  is  add- 
ed upon  the  order  of  Aristotle's  vn-itings  shows  a  want  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  it  Is  incredible  how  such  a  production  could  venture  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Germany  after  Bekker's  edition.  ^  , 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  separate  works  are  as  follows:  Aristotelis  Orga- 
non,  by  Pacius,  with  aii  analytical  commentary,  Frankfort,  1597, 4to  ;  by  Bekkef ,  Berlin, 
1843,  2  vols.  8vo;  best  edition  by  Waits,  Leipzig,  1844-46,  H  vols.  8vo,  Metaphysica, 
with  critical  text,  by  Brandis,  in  ^^Aristotelis  et  Tkeophrasti  Metapkysica,"  &c.,  ed.  C.  A. 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  1  vol. ;  the  "  Scholia  Grceca  in  Aristot.  Metaphysica^"  by  Brandis, 
Berlin,  1837,  form  the  second  part  to  this  edition  ;  with  a  German  translation,  and  copi- 
ous commentary  by  Schwegler,  Tiibingen,  1846-48,  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  critical  text  and 
commentary  by  Bonitz,  Bonn,  1848-49,  2  vols".  8vo.  Of  the  Mathematics,  Aristotelis  Trepl 
arofjubiv  ■yajLtfiwv,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557,  8vo ;  and  the  MijxavtKa,  by  Van  -Capelle, 
Amsterdam,  1812.  Of  the  ThyBics,  Aristotelis  Physica,  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843  ;  DeCce- 
lo,  by  Morelli,  Lyon,  1563;  and  by  Havenreuter,  Frankfort,  1605.  Hepl  ycveVews  koI 
^0opas,  Venice,  1520,  fol. ;  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1601,  with  the  books  De  Caelo  and  oth- 
ers. Of  the  MeteorologicUf  by  Vicomeratus,  Paris,  1556 ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo  ; 
by  Ideler,  with  Latin  version  and  a  learned  commentary,  Leipzig,  1834-36,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  the  Historia  Animalium,  with  the  commentary  of  Scaliger  and  translation  of  Maus- 
sac,  Toulouse,  1619,  fol. ;  by  Camus,  with  French  translation,  Paris,  1T83,  2  vols.  4to ; 
by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1811,  4  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo.  Of  the  De 
Animaj  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1596,  Bvo  ;  by  Trendelenburg,  Jena,  1833,  8vo ;  the  De  An- 
ima,  De  Sensu,  De  Memoria,  and  several  minor  treatises,  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1829,  8vo. 
Of  the  De  ColoriJms^  by  Fortius,  Florence,  1548,  4to.  Of  the  Physiognomical  in  Frantz's 
Scriptores  Physiognomici  Veteres,  Altenburg,  1780,  8vo.  Of  the  IIoXtTetot,  or  constitu- 
tions of  states,  &c.,  the  ft-agments  by  Neumann,  Heidelberg,  1827,  I2mo.  Of  the  Ethics, 
Ethica  Nicomachea,  by  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  1715,  4th  ed,,  1818,  8vo ;  by  Zell,  Heidelberg, 
1820,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1822,  8vo ;  by  Cardwell,  Oxford,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo , 
by  Michelet,  Berlin,  1828-35,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1848;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1845  ;  Ethica 
Eudemia  (sive  Evdemi  Rhodii  Ethica),  by  Fritzsche,  Ratisbon,  1851, 8vo.  Of  the  Political 
by  Schneider,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1821,  8vo;  by 
GGttling,  Jena,  1824;  by  Stahr,  with  a  German  version,  Leipzig,  1837;  by  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1837.  Of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Victorius, 
Baale,  1549,  fol. ;  Oxford,  1759,  without  accents,  8vo  ;  by  Reiz,  Leipzig,  1772,  8vo  ;  with  a 
Latin  version  and  commentary,  Oxford,  1820,  2  vols,  8vo ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Of  the  Poetics,  by  Robortellus,  Florence,  1548,  fol. ;  by  Ileinsiua,  1610,  1611 ;  by  Tyr- 
whitt,  Oxford,  1794,  4to  and  8vo ;  by  G.  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1802,  8vo ;  by  Graefenhan, 
Leipzig,  1821,  Bvo;  by  F.  Ritter,  Cologne,  1839 ;  and  by  Bekker,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ber- 
lin, 1832, 8vo.  Of  the  De  Admirandis  Narrationibus,  by  Beckmann,  Gcittingen,  1 786, 4to ; 
1  Bonitz,  Die  Neue  Jenaische  TAteraturzeitung,  1842. 
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and  by  Westermann,  in  the  Faradoxograpfd  GrtBci,  Brunswick,  1839.    Of  the  (Economic' 
MS,  hy  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1815,  8to  ;  by  Goettling,  Jena,  1830. 

II.  Theophrastds  (0e({(|)()oirTos),'  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  successor  of  Aristotle  in  tjte  Peripatetic  school,  *as  a  native  of  Ere- 
sus,  in  Lesbos,'  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato,  and 
afterward  under  Aristotle.^  He  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
who,  is  said  to  have  changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (or  the  Divine  speaker),  to  indicate  the  fluent  and  graceful  ad- 
dress of  his  pupil  ;*  but  the  story  is  scarcely  credible.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  proper  name  itself,  which  occurs  elsewhere,"  suggested 
the  idea  of  connecting  it  with  the  eloquence  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  Eresian.  Aristotle  named  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  orthe  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  his  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  greatmaster,  and  nobjy  sustained  the  character  of  the  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  two  thousand  disciples,  and  among  them  such 
men  as  the  comic  poetlWenander."  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings 
Phijippus,  Cassander^  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  .less  an  object  of  re- 
gard to  the  Athenian  people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  Agonis  ven- 
tured to  bring  an  impeachment  against  him  on  the  ground  of  impiety ;' 
for  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  vibtim 
to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens,  in  B.C. 
305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles,  Theophrastus  also  left  the  city, 
until  Philo,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year;  brought  Sopho- 
cles to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law."  From  this  time 
Theophrastus  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  farther  molesta- 
tion tin  his  death.  He  died  in  B.C.  287,  after  having  ptesided  over  the 
Lyceum  about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  is  differently  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts^  he  lived  eighty-five  years  ;'  according  to  others, 
one  hundred  and  seven  years.  He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with 
the  complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  The  whole 
population  of  Athens  took  part  in  his  funeral  TQbsequies.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  Neleuscf  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system,  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difiiculties  contained  in  his  books,  and 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  them-.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  main  o,bject  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aristotehan 
philosopliy.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  perished.  The  followii^ 
are  alone  extant :  1.  Qhaxactires  ('Hfli«;ol  x''i"'-'''''^P")'  '''  thirty  chapters, 
containing  descriptions  of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters.  Schneider, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  form  the  opinion  that 
the  "  Characters,"  as  we  now  have  them,  are  only  extracts  from  different 

i  Smith,  I.e.  »  ■S«ra».,xiii.,p.  eis.  ■  ^  Biog.  Laert,  v.,  SB,  seqq. 

4  Stmt,,  I.  c.  ;-Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  38 ;  Oic,  Orat.,  19.         «  Steph.,  Thesaur.  Ung,  Grac. 

5  Diog.  Laert:,  v.,  36,  seq.  '  Id.  ib. ;  JEUan,  V.  H.,  iy.,  }9, 
»  Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  iS-j'Menag.  ad  Ipc,  ?  Id.,  v.,  40,     . 
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moral  works  published  by  the  philosophers,  and  extracts,  too,  made  at 
different  times  and  by  different  persons.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
found  many  opponents.  More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  relative 
to  the  spuriousness  of  the  preface.  The  "  Characters"  stand  very  high 
as  a  classic  work,  on  account  of  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  style,  and 
the  exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  portraits.  Among  their  numerous  imi- 
tators. La  Bruy^re  stands  most  conspicuous.  2.  A  Treatise  on  sensuous 
perception  and  its  objects  (IIcpl  oio-fl'^o'ewj  koI  aia-BriTuv).  .3.  A  fragment 
of  a  work  on  metaphysics  (rSv  lierk  to  <pv(nKd).  4.  On  the  History- of 
Plants  (Ilepl  ((jutSj/  tavoplas),  in  nine  books,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tenth,  one 
of  the  earliest  works  on  Botany  that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  the 
philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the  father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology  contains 
some  very  just  arrangements  :  he  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  plants.  5.  On  the  Causes  of  Plants  (Uepi  ipvrZv  aiTiac),  originally  in 
eight  books,  of  which  only  six  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  system  of 
botanical  physiology.  6.  Of  Stones  (Hep!  AtSav).  This  work  proves  that, 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  mineralogy  retrograded.  We  have  also 
other  treatises  of  his  on  Odors,  Winds,  Prognostics  of  the  Weather,  &c.  All 
these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Photius. 

,  Of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Theophrastus  we  may  mention  the  Al- 
dine,  Venice,  1498,  fol. ;  that  of  Basle,  1541,  fol. ;  and  that  by  D.  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1613, 
fol.  Much  superior,  however,  to  the  older  ones  is  that  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  18I&-21, 
5  vols.  8vo.  Still,  this  needs  itself  a  careful  revision,  since  the  piecemeal  manner  in 
which  the  critical  apparatus  came  into  Schneider's  hands,  and  his  own  ill  health,  com- 
pelled liim  to  append  supplements  and  corrections,  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  text  and  com- 
mentary. Wimmer  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
of  Theoph^-astus,  containing  the  history  of  plants,  Breslau,  1842,  8vo.  No  other  volumes, 
however,  have  as  yet  appeared.  Of  the  separate  works,  we  may  mention  the  following 
editions :  the  Characteres,  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1712,  8vo  ;  by  Fischer,  Coburg,  1763, 
8vo,  one  of  the  best ;  by  Goez,  Nuremburg,  1798,  8vo ;  by  Schneider,  Jena,  1799,  8vo ;  by 
Coraes,  Paris,  1799,  Svo  ;  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo.  The  History  of  Plants,  by  Bodseua 
4  Stapel,  Amsterdam,  1644,  fol. ;  by  Stackhouse,  Oxford,  1813,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  and  by  Wim- 
mer, mentioned  above.  On  Stones,  by  De  Laet,  Leyden,  1647,  Svo ;  and  by  Hill,  with  an 
English  version  and  notes,  London,  1746,  8vo. 

III.  Straton  (^Tpirav),'-  of  Lampsacus,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  the  school  in  B.C.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  eighteen  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.'  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  whence  he  obtained,  or,  as  it  appears  from  Cicero, 
himself  assumed  the  appellation  of  <l>v(rM6s  iPhysicus).  Cicero,  while 
speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the  most  neces- 
sary part  of  his  philosophy,  that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.'  In  the  long  list  of 
his  works  given  by  Biogenes,  several  of  .the  titles  are  upon  subjects  of 
moral  philosophy,  but  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  department  of 
physical  science.  From  the  few  notices  of  his'  tenets  which  we  find  in 
the  ancient  writers,  Straton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system,  the 
specific  character  of  which,  however,  can  not  be  determined.     He  seems 

1  Smith,iyict.Biogr,8.v.      2  Diog.Laert^w^SS.      3  Acad.Qu<ESt.,i.,9;  DeFin.,v.,5. 
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to  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  universe,  and 
to  have  held  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  pow- 
er, but  without  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that  life,  sensation,  and 
intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents,  and  affections  of  matter.  Some  mod- 
ern writers  have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of  Spinoza,  while  oth- 
ers see  in  his  system  an  anticipation  of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  He 
has  been  charged  with  atheism  by  Cudworth,  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  and  other 
distinguished  writers,  and  waimly  defended  by  Schlosser,  in  his  Spicileg- 
ium  histcrrico-philosophicum  de  Slratone  Lampsaceno,  &c.,  Vitemberg,  1728, 
4to.  For  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  tenets  of  Straton 
have  given  rise  among  modern  scholars,  the  student  should  consult  Har- 
less,  in  his  edition  of  Fabricius.  Compare,  also,  Nauwerck,  De  Stratone 
Lampsaceno  Phil.  Disquis.,  Berlin,  1836,  8vo. 

The  heads  of  the  Peripatetic  school  who  followed  Theophrastus  and 
Straton,  namely,  Lycon,  Arislon  of  Ceos,  Critolaus,  &c.,  were  of  less  im- 
portance, and  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  more  in  carrying  out 
some  separate  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  At- 
tention was  especially  directed  to,  a  popular  rhetorical  system  of  ethics. 
The  school  declined  in  splendor  and  influence ;  the  more  abstruse  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because  their  form  was  not  sufficiently 
pleasing,  and  the  easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by  the 
difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expression  of  the  master  himself 
respecting  his  writings  might  have  been  repeated,  "  that  they  had  been 
pubhshed,  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and  anthologies  arose,  and 
satisfied  the  superficial  wants  of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle 
himself  were  thrust  into  the  background.  In  Rome,  before  the  time  of 
Cicero,  we  find  only  slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only  came  there  with  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  which  SuUa,  as  we  have  said,  had  carried  off  from 
Greece. 

X.     THE     STOIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Zeno  (Zlivay),^  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was 
a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  study  phi- 
losophy through  the  writings  of  the  Socratics,  which  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant,  was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  he  went 
thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  thirty  years,  having  been,  while  pursuing  the  vocation  of  his 
father,  shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pirseeus,'  Zeno  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. According  to  some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreck ;  according  to  others,  he  still  retained  a  large  fortune  ;'  but,  which- 
ever of  these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be- 
came proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtues  shines  through  even  the 
ridicule  of  the  comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said  to  have 
first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and  simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  aU  external  circumstemces  chiefly  led  him  to 
'  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr,,  s.  v.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.,  8,  seq^.  '  W.,  vii.,  13. 
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attach  himself  to  the  Cynic  Crates.  Iti  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crat- 
es, he  studied  under  Stilpo,  of  the  Hegaric  school ;  and  he  subsequently- 
received  instruction  from  the  two  other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodo- 
rus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocrates  and  Pblemo. 
The  period  which  Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  extended 
to  twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosophical  system,  he  opened  his  school  in  the  porch  {a-rod,  stoa) 
adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  and  hence  denominated  aroh, 
v:omi\-n  {Stoa  Poedle),  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  a  place  where 
poets  met.'  From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  SrwiKof,  or  oi  4k 
Trjs  o-ToSi,  that  is,  Stoics,  or  men  of  the  porch.  They  were  previously 
styled  Zenonians. 

Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  Ptolemy.  Much  more  honorable,  however,  was  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  the  Athenians  showed  toward  him,  stranger  as 
he  was  ;  fflr  although  the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited  the  keys 
of  the  Acropolis  with  him,  as  the  most  trustworthy  man,''  may  be  a  later 
inTention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  people,  by  which  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  buirial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him,  because,  during  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  by  his  doctrines,  and  his  life  spent  in  accordance  with  them,  he 
had  conducted  the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  him  alohg  the 
path  of  virtue  and  discretion.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to  his  native 
land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the 
year  either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
his  school  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight.     He  was  still  alive,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  in  B.C.  260. 

Zeno  wrote  numerous  works  ;  but  the  writings  of  Chrysippus  and  the 
later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured  those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm 
adherents  of  the  school  appear  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to  the  books  of 
its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  His  successors  in  the  Stoic  school 
were  as  follows  :  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Bab- 
ylon, Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Panatius  of  Rhodes,  and  Posidonius. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy, 
and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics  than  his  followers.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties,  that 
his  system  was  either  not  completely  developed,  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  system  its  fuU  development,  and 
fixed  its  doctrines  ;  and  hence  the  saying,  "  If  there  had  been  no  Chrysip- 
pus, there  would  have  been  no  Stoa."  The  Stoics  made  three  divisions 
of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical 
{KoyiKSv),  of  which,  however,  our  word  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But 
other  Stoics  made  different  divisions.  The  triple  division  was  made  by 
'  Diog-.  Laert.,wli.,  5.  '  Id.,  vii.,  6. 
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Xeno  himself.  The  logical  part  of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their 
metaphysics.  They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  {aK^iBeia)  and  true 
(,ci.Kri64s) ;  truth  implied  body  (o-Sfia),  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  things  an  absolute  existence  in 
themselves.  Their  system,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it-was,  was  ob- 
scure, and  they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  on  their 
metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar. 
In  their  physical  doctrines  they  assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active 
and  the  Passiye.  The  Passive  was  oMa,  or  matter,  the  first  substance 
of  which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  was  God,  who  was  one, 
though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal  belief  in  a  Deity,  or  in 
many  deities,  they  considered  one  of  the  evidences  of  God's  existence.' 
All  the  universe,  says  Seneca,  according  to  bur  Stoical  doctrines,  con- 
sists of  two  things,  cause  and  matter.  The  cause,  which  puts  matter  in 
motion,  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  is  rational;  the  motions  pro- 
duced are  not  the  effect  of  chance,  and  all  tlie  hEinnony  and  beauty  of  the 
visible  world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  their  general  doc- 
trines that  the  soul  {^vxf))  is  corporeal,  for  they  defined  all  things  to  be 
body,  which  produce  any  thing  or  are  produced.  They  argued  tims :  noth- 
ing that  is  without  body  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympa- 
thize with  that  which  is  not  body,  but  only  body  vrith  body.  The  body 
and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies.  Death  is  the  sep2ira- 
tion  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  soul  is  a  spirit  (iri/cp/ia)  that  is  born 
with  us ;  consequently  it  is  body,  and  it  continues  after  death  ;  still,  it  is 
perishable  ;  but  the  soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  are 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul  there  were  differ- 
ent opinions :  Cleanthes  thought  that  all  souls  lasted  to  the  general  con- 
flagration ;  Chrysippus  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so 
long,' 

The  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  was  the  basia  of  their  ethical  system ;  but  by  this  it 
was  not  meant  that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature ;  he 
must  make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  things. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  aU  morality ;  and  it  follows  that  moral- 
ity is  connected  with  philosophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things,  is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  itself  happiness.  Every  man 
having  within  himself  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a  divinity  to  himself 
Wisdom  consists  in  distinguishing  good  from  evil.  Good  is  that  which 
produces  happiness  according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being.  As  the 
order  of  the  world  consists  in  an  invariable  conformity  to  the  law  of  fate, 
so  the  happiness  of  man  is  that  course  of  life  which  flows  in  an  uninter- 
rupted current  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  Since  those  things  alone 
are  truly  good  which  are  becoming  and  virtuous,  and  since  virtue,  which 
is  seated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  suflicient  for  happiness,  external  things 
1  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Id.  it- 
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contribute  nothing  toward  happiness,  and  therefore  are  not  in  themselves 
good.  The  wise  man  will  only  value  riches,  honor,  beauty,  and  other 
external  enjoyments  as  means  and  instruments  of  virtue  ;  for,  in  every 
condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  na- 
ture. Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  The  wise 
man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  All  external  things  are  in- 
different, since  they  can  not  affect  the  happiness  of  man  ;  nevertheless, 
some  of  these  are  conducive,  others  unfavorable  to  the  life  which  is  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  proper  objects  of  preference  or  re- 
jection, ■Kpoiryjiiva  ^  a,TroTrpor\yixha.  Every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to 
nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.' 
The  Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  assertions  concerning  their 
wise  man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults  ;  that  he  is  divine ;  that 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ; 
that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  he  alone  is  frefe  ;  that  he  is 
a  prophet,  a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vaCintings 
are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the 
true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of  perfection,  toward 
which  every  man  should  continually  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  refer- 
red to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happi- 
ness, apd  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumstances.  It 
is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Stoics  that  their  wise  man  is  perfectly  free, 
and  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  without  restraint  or  compulsion ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  understood  this  freedom  to 
consist  merely  in  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  all  external  circumstances ; 
for,  according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  the  human  mind 
is  bound  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature,  and  subject  to  the  eternal 
law  of  fate ;  and  all  human  actions  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
order,  by  which  all  beings  in  nature  are  irresistibly  impelled.'' 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrines  Of  the  Stoics,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  Zeno.  by  Brandis,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, and  to  the  works  of  Brucker  {Hist.  Crit.  PhilosopL,  pt.  ii.,  book  ii., 
ch.  ix.,  p.  893,  segq.)  and  Ritter  {Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  449,  seqq.,  Eng. 
transl). — It  remains  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  Ckanthes  and  Chrysippus, 
reserving  Panatius  and  Posidonius  for  the  Roman  period. 

II.  Cleanthes  {KhedvBTis)'  was  a  native  of  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  born 
about  B.C.  300.  He  entered  Ufe  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four  drachmas 
of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faithful 
disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself  and 
pay  Zeno  the  necessary  fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night  at 
drawing  water,  as  a  common  laborer,  in  the  public  gardens ;  but  as  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means 
1  Enfield,  Hist.  FMlos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  346,        =  Id.  ib.,  p.  347.        =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an  account 
of  his  manner  of  hving.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence 
of  industry  which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though 
Zone  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but 
his  iron  industry  overc£une  all  difliculties ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Zeno, 
Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He  died  about  B.C.  220,  at  the 
ago  of  eighty,  of  voluntary  starvation.  His  physician  had  recommended 
him  to  abstain  from  food  two  days,  in  order  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  his  mouth, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  said  that,  having  now  advanced  so 
far  on  the  road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trouble  over  again. 
He,  therefqre,  still  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died,  as  we  have  said,  of 
starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Cleanthes  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  present  the  usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects ;  ircpl  apsTuv,  Trepl  r)Soi/Tis,  irepi  ^eSn^,  &c.  A  hymn  of  his  to  Jove  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  strilcing  sentiments.  It  was  edited  by 
Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdorf,  Lips.,  1835. 

The  doctrines  of  Cleapthes  were  almost  exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There 
was  a  slight  variation  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoical 
view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cleanthes  taught  that  aU 
souls  are  immortal,  but  that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the-strength  or  weakness  of  the  particular  soul,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  wicked  some  apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas 
Chrysippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  were  to 
survive  death.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Stoics, 
"to  live  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  is  said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the 
vague  direction,  S/ioXoyoviievas  j^v,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Tp  ipia-ei.  By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature  which  we  are  to  follow, 
the  particular  nature  of  man  as  well  as  universal  nature.' 

III.  Chkysippds  (Xpiiffnnros)  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  B.C.  280. 
When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  academic  skep- 
ticism, he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle 
that  knowledge  is  attainable,  and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first 
who  based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it  was 
said,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been.'  He  died  in  B.C.  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
Chrysippus  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  his  industry  was 
so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  five  hundred 
lines  a  day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred  and  five  works. 
Though  none  of  them  are  extant,  yet  numerous  fragments  remain,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Baguet,  "De  Chrysippi  Vita  et  Eeliguiis,"  Lou- 
vaine,  1822,  4to.  His  erudition  was  profound,  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, which  were  neglected  by  the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius. 
'  Diog.  Laert.fVU.,a9.  ■  W.,  vii.,  183. 
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.     XI.     THE     SKEPTICAL     OE     PTBEHONIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  school  was  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  every  system  of  opinions  adopted  by  other  sects,  and  to  hold  no 
other  settled  opinion  save  that  every  thing  is  uncertain. 

II.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect  and  those  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  many  of  the  real  followers  of  the  former  chose  to 
screen  themselves  frbm  odium  by  adopting  the-  name  of  Academics.  The 
founder  of  the  skeptical  school  was  Pyrrho,  whence  it  has  also  been  called 
the  Pyrrhonic. 

III.  PyRrho  (mi^^o)!')  was  a  native  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first  the  profession  of 
a  painter.'  He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the 
writings  of  Democritus,'  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with 
him  to  have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstances.  His  disciple  Timon 
extolled  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indiflference  to  pleasure  or  pain.^ 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  through  their  admiration 
of  him,  made  him  their  high-priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  after 
his  death.*  The  Athenians  also,  as  we  are  told,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  These  accounts,  however,  are  to  be  received  with 
great  caution,  since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  half-insane  man,  such  as 
his  biographer  Antigonus  of  Carystus  depicts  him,  would  ever  have  been 
invested  with  the  high-priesthoOd,  or  made  an  Athenian  citizen.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skeptical  philosophy.  He  as- 
serted that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  related' 
of  this  philosopher  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his 
skepticisin  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  might  not  he  run  over  by  ve- 
hicles, or  fall  down  precipices.  Pyrrho  wrote  nothing  except  a  poem  ad-' 
dressed  to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  so  royal  a 
manner,  that  the  statements  respecting  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher's 
mode  of  life  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  it.  His  philosophical  system 
was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or 
his  death. 

IV.  Timon  (JliuavY  was  a  native  of  Phlius,  and  .flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  279,'  and  onward.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  he  belongs  to  the  succeeding  or  Alexandrine  period  of  lit- 
erature ;  but,  from  his  peculiar  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  school,  we  prefer  considering  him  here.  He  first  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  returned  home  and  married. 

'  Diog.  Latrt.,  ix.,  61,  seqq.  '  H.,  ix.,  69.  =  Id.,  ix.,  65,  sejq. 

•  Pausan.,  vi.,  24,  5.  »  Siog.  Laert.,-i\.,  62.  6  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Ciinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  iii.,  ».  a.,  279,  27S. 
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He  next  went  to  Elis  with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets  he 
adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  circumstances,  he  spent  some 
time  on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon,  as  a 
Sophist,  with  such  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed 
to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  residence  at  Thebes.    He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety.' 

Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  and 
active  mind,  and  with  that  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which 
betrays  its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust  both  of  men  and 
truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric  compositions  called  Silli  (<r(AAoi), 
a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly  describes 
metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at  once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The 
invention  of  this  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
The  Silli  of  Timon  were  in  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques- 
tions, to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  subject  was  a  sar- 
castic account  of  the  tenets  of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead — an  un- 
bounded field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter  verse, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  their  kind. 
The  fragments  are  collected  by  Wollce,  De  Gmcorum  Sillis,  Warsaw, 
1820  ;  and  by  Paul,  Dissertatio  de  Sillis,  Berlin,  1821. 

XII.     THE     EPICUREAN     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Epicurean  school,  so  called  from  its  founder  Epicurus,  was  prop- 
erly a  branch  of  the  Eleatic.  In  strictness,  it  belongs,  like  the  preceding, 
to  the  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  ;  Tjut  it  may  be  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  the  present  place. 

II.  Epicurus  ("Eirdcoupos)'  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and 
was  born  B.C.  342,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of 
Gargettus,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Gargettian.'  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  came  to  Athens,  having  spent  the  previous  part  of  his  life 
in  Samos  and  Teos.  We  are  told  that  he  had  begun  to  study  philosophy 
when  only  fourteen,  h^yjiig  been  incited  thereto  by  a  desire,  which  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  h^ii  appUed  had  failed  to  satisfy,  of  understanding 
Hesiod's  description  of  Chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with  the  wiitings  of 
Democritus.  In  Samos,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from 
Pamphilus,  a  follov7er  of  Plato.  At  the  time  when  Epicurus  arrived  in 
Athens,  Xehocrates  was  teaching  in  the  Academy,  and  Theophrastus  in 
the  Lyceum ;.  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  were  thus  within  his  reach. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  12,  seqq.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v. 

'  Cic.,  Ep.  dd  Fam.,  xv.,  16. 
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Indeed,  it  is  actually  stated  by  Demetrius  Magnes  that  Epicurus  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates.  After  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Lanmn  war,  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subsequently  resided  at 
Mytileije  and  Lampsacus,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged  for  five  years 
in  teaching  pljilosophy,  namely,  one  year  in  Mytilene  and  four  years  in 
LampsaGu§,  In  B.C.  306,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for  eighty  minse  a  garden 
— ^the  famous  KfJTot  'EntKoipou — in  which  he  established  his  philosophical 
school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous friends  and  pupils,  and  by  his  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Charidemus, 
and  Aristobulus,  who  likewise  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate,  and  cheerful ;  and  the 
aspersions  of  comic  poets  and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  doctrines,  and  who  describe  him  as  a  person  devoted  to  sensual  pleas- 
ures, do  not  seem  entitled  to  the  least  credit.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  died  in  B.C.  270,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  long  and 
painful  iUness,  which,  he  endured  with  truly  philosophic  patience  and 
courage.' 

Epicurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  calls  him  '!ro\vypa(l>!iTaTos,' 
states  that  he  wrote  about  300  volumes  {xiKivSpot).  His  works,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  of  authorities.  A 
list  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  the  one  On  Nature  {Uepl  ^iffeas),  in  thirty-seven 
books.  Of  his  epistles,  four  are  preserved  in  Diogenes.'  '  The' first  is  very 
brief,  and  was  addressed  by  Epicurus,  just  before  his  death,  to  Idomen- 
eus.  The  three  others  are  of  far  greater  importance  :  the  first  of  them  is 
addressed  to  one  Herodotus,  and  contains  an  outline  of  what  were  termed 
Canmdcs,  and  of  the  Physics  also  ;  the  second,  addressed  to  Pythocles, 
contains  his  theory  about  meteors  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  addressed  to 
Menceceus,  gives  a  concise  view  of  his  Ethics ;  so  that  these  three  epis- 
tles, the  genuineness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  furnish  us  with 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  They  were  edited  separ- 
ately by  Niirnberger,  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Niirnberg,  1791,  8vo.  The  letters  to  Herodotus  and  Pythocles  were  edit- 
ed by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  These  letters,  together  witl;  the 
KipiaL  S6^ai,  that  is,  forty-four  propositions  containing  the  substance  of 
the  ethical  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which  are  likewise  preserved  in  Di- 
ogenes, must  be  our  principal  guides  in  examining  and  judging  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  All  the  other  works  of  Epicurus  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  number  of  fragments.  Some  parts 
of  the  work  Ilepl  iicrews,  especially  of  the  second  and  eleventh  books, 
which  treat  of  the  eiSai\a,  have  been  found  among  the  roUs  at  Hercula- 
neum,  and  are  pubhshed  in  Corsini's  Volumin.  Herculan.,  vol.  ii.,  Naples, 
1809,  from  which  they  were  reprinted  separately  by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818, 
8vo.  Some  fragments  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  same  work  have  been  ed- 
ited by  Kreyssig,  in  his  Comment,  de  Sallust.  histor.  Fragm.,  p.  237,  seqq. 
^  Diog.  Laert.f  x.,  1?,  seqq.  2  M.,  x.,  26. 
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If  we  may  judge  of  the  style  of  Epicurus  from  these  few  remains,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  clear  and  animated,  though  it  is  not  distin- 
guished for  any  other  peculiar  merits, 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three  parts,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  Canonics,  Physics,  and  Ethics.' 
The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the  third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge, 
of  ethics  directly  or  immediately,  of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or 
mediately  through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  man.  Canonics,  which  formed  a  subject  altogether  intro- 
ductory both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which  knowl- 
edge, both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of  the  conditions  or 
(as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria  of  truth.  These  conditions  or 
criteria  were,  according  to  him,  sensations  (alo-fl^o-eu),  ideas,  or  imagina- 
tions {■!rpo\^if/ets),  and  affections  (jriflij).  From  these  three  sorts  of  con- 
sciousness we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus  then  called  canon- 
ics, viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and  ethics,  is,  when  viewed  absolutely 
or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epicurus  seems  to  have  explained  rightly  the 
dependence  of  ideas  upon  sensations ;'  but,  in  accounting  for  sensations, 
he,  like  Democritus,  left  the  path  of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  atomistic  doc- 
trines of  Democritus,  though  priding  himself  on  being  independent  of  all 
his  predecessors.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucretius's  poem,  De 
Rerum  Natura.  According  to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cippus  before  him,  the  universe  consists  of  two  peirts,  matter  and  space, 
or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moves  ;  and  all  matter,  of  every 
kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible  particles,  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  atoms,  which  are  eternal  in  their  nature.  These 
atoms  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward,  and 
also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  the  different  bodies  which  are 
found  in  the  world,  and  Which  differ  in  kind  and  shape  according  as  the 
atoms  are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  according  to  Epicurus, 
through  erawXo,  that  is,  images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory,  however,  is 
clearly  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impres- 
sion upon  our  senses  or  feelings  is  substituted  for  it.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  his  system  are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every  thing  else 
consisted  of  atoms,  and  our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  eiSaXa, 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were  and 
always  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  and,  as 
the  government  of  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  con- 
ceived them  as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.^ 

His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Gyrenaics,  that 
pleasure  constitutes  the  highest  happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the 

'  Fenny  Cydop.,  ix.,  p.  472  '  Diog.  Lderl.,  x.,  33.  ^  Smilk,  I.  c. 
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end  of  all  human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed  and  ennobled 
this  theory  in  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy, 
and  which  gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both  in  antiquity 
and  in  modern  times.  Pleasure  with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
and  transitory  sensation,  but  lie  conceived  it  as  somethiiig  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental  enjoyments,  that  is,  in 
&Topa|(o  and  Imovla,  or  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is  the 
result  of  it.  The  summum  bonum,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this 
peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was  based  upon  ijjpcinjo-is,  which  he  described  as 
the  beginning  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which 
he  himself,  therefore,  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good  itself 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  was  very  great ;  but  his  philosophy 
received  no  farther  development  at  their  hands,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
subsequent  times  his  lofty  notion  of  pleasure  and  happiness  was  re- 
duced to  that  of  material  and  sensual  jpleasure.  His  immediate  disciples 
adopted  and  followed  his  doctrines  with  the  most  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. They  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled' either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Their 
esteem,  love,  and  veneration  for  him  almost  bordered  upon  worship. 
They  are  said  to  have  committed  his  works  to  memory.  They  had  his 
portrait  engraved  upon  rings  and  drinking  vessels,  and  celebrated  his 
birth-day  every  year.  Athens  honored  him  with  bronze  statues.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils  and  friends, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of  the  population  of  whole 
towns,  there  is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  at- 
tacked, and  whose  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  as 
Epicurus.  The  cause  of  this  was  partly  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,  of  which  Cicero,  for  example,  is  guilty  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  partly,  also,  the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicureans, 
and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  his  ethical  theory 
was  made  the  handmaid  of  a  sensual  and  debauched  life,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  At  Rome,  and  during  the  tiine 
of  Roman  ascendency  in  the  ancient  world,,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
never  took  any  firm  root;  and  it' is  then  and  there  that,  owing  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  meet  with  the  bitterest 
antagonists  of  Epicurus.'' 

III.  Metrodortjs  (MjiTpSSopos)  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus.  He  was  a  native,  according  to  some  accounts,'  of 
Lampsacus,  according  to  others,  of  Athens,  and  lived  with  Epicurus  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship,  never  having  left  him  from  the  time  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  him,  except  for  six  months  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.  He  died  in  B.C.  277,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  seven  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  sticcessor  had  he  survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Epicurus,  and  a  daughter,  for  whom  Epicurus  the  elder  provided  by  will 
out  of  the  property  which  he  left  behind  him.    The  philosophy  of  Metro- 

'  Smith,  I.  c.  "  Id.  ii.  '  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  589  ;'  Cic.,  Titsc.  Disp..  v.,  37. 
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dorus  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of 
Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness  he  made,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  to 
liousist  in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it  would  al- 
ways remain  so.  Diogenes  Laertius  enumerates  several  of  his  works, 
and  Athenseus  makes  mention  of  his  letters.  No  remains  of  his  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— comfiretteii. 

MATHEMATICS. AS  T  R  ONO  MY. —MEDICINE. 

I.     MATHEMATICS. ASTEONOMT. 

I.  We  have  already  made  incidental  mention  of  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical, knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  our  accounts 
of  some  of  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Mathematics,  however, ' 
were  not  cultivated  as  a  distinct  and  regular  science  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alexandrean  school.  Previously  to  this  period  a  few  individ- 
uals merely  had  distingtiished  thranselves  by  the  pursuit  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  of  whom  we  will  now  give  a  brief  notice. 

II.  The  names,  when  arranged  in  chronological  order,  are,  Hippocrates, 
of  Chios ;  Theodcrus,  of  Cyrene  ;  Melon,  of  Athens  ;  Archytas,  of  Taren- 
tum  ;  and  Eudoxtts,  of  Cnidus. 

1.  HippooEATEs  ('Iinroicpe!-n)s),  the  namesake  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
was  a  native  of  Chios,  and  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  lived  about 
B.C.  460.  He  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  mathematician,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  reduced  geometry  to  a  regular  system.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  respecting  the  square  of 
the  circle ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  accurately  of  his  mathemat- 
ical merits.  Aristotle  states  that  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  man 
not  above  mediocrity. 

3.  Theodortts  X®e6Sap<is)i  of  Cyrene,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  According  to  Piroclus,  he  was  a  little  younger 
than  Anaxagoras,'  and  was  eminent  as  a  mathematician.  Appuleius"  and 
Diogenes  Laertius*  both  state  that  Plato  went  to  Cyrene  to  study  geom- 
etry under  a  Theodorus  of  that  place,  the  same  probably  with  the  one 
whom  we  are  here  considering. 

3.  Meton  (Mctojv)  was  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Euctemon,  introduced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that  235 
lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  nineteen  solar  years.'  The  com- 
mencement of  this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have  no  deteiils 
of  Melon's  life,  with  the  exception  that  he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sail- 
ing for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had 
an  evil  presentiment.' 

1  SmUh„l.  c.     "  =  Frod.  in.  Euclid.  Elem.,  1.  ^  De  Dogm.  Plat.,  lib.  \.,prope  init. 

*  Diog. Laert.,  iii., 6.      s  MUan,r. H.,x.,7 ;  Diod.  Sic., xii., 36.      »  JEliatt,V. H.,xm.,  12. 
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4,  Aech?ta3  ('Apx*iTai),i  of  Tarentum,  a  distinguished  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  400  and  onward,  so  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  whose 
life,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  influence 
with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.^  Like  the  Pythagoieans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace'  calls  him  "  maris  et  terra  nw- 
meroque  carentis  arena  Mensorem."  He  solved  the  problem  of  the  doub- 
hng  of  the  cube,*  and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry.  He 
was  the  first,  also,  who  applied  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  me- 
chanics. To  his  theoretical  science  he  added-  the  skill  of  a  practical 
mechanician,  and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons,  among 
which  his  wooden  flying  dove,  in  particular,  was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.' 
He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical  science,  and  even 
to  metaphysical  philosophy.  The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed 
to  Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness  of  many  of  them  is 
greatly  doubted.    Most  of  them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.    They  have  been 

■  published  in  part  by  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.,  Cambridge,  1671 ;  Amst.,  1688 ; 
and  more  fully  by  Orelli,  Opasc.  Sentent.  et  Moral.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  scqq. 

5.  EuDoxus  (EiiSoJos),'  of  Cnidus,  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
an  astronomer,  geometer,  physician,  and  legislator.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
capacity,  however,  that  his  fame  has  descended  to  our  day,  and  he  has 
more  of  it  than  can  be  justified  by  any  account  of  his  astronomical  sci- 
ence now  in  existence.  '  As  the  probable  introducer  of  the  sphere  into 
Greece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Egyptian  information,  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation.  According  to  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,'  Eudoxus  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (he 
had  been  the  pupU  of  Archytas  in  geometry),  and  heard  Plato' for  some 
months,  struggling  at  the  same  time  with  poverty.     Being  dismissed  by 

'Plato,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  his  friends  raised  some  money, 
and  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Nectanabis, 
who,  in  his  turn,  recommended  him  to  the  priests.  With  them  he  re- 
mained sixteen  months,  with  his  chin  and  eyebrows  shaved.  After  a 
time  he  came  back  to  Athens,  with  a  band  of  pupils,  having  in  the  mean 
time  taught  philosophy  in  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis.  The,  fragmentary 
notices  of  Eudoxus  are  numerous.  Strabo  mentions  him  frequently,  and 
states  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his 
time,  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  star  Canopus  ;*  so 
that  Eudoxus,  before  returning  to  Athens,  must  have  spent  sonje  time 
also  in  his  native  place.  Strabo,  moreover,  informs  us  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  thirteen  years  (differing  in  this  from  Diogenes),  and  attributes 
to  him  the  introduction  of  the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  the 
year.  Seneca  states  that  he  first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a 
theory  on  this  subject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  Aristotle'  says  that  he 
made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  According 
to  Archimedes,  he  made  the-  diameter  of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  79,  seqq.  a  Od.,  i.,  28, 1. 

*  Vitruv.,  ix,,prcBf.  "  GelL,  x.,  12.  ^  STnitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

1  Diog.  Lcurt.,  iii.,  86,  seqq.  »  Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  806.  s  Metaph.,  xii.,  8. 
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that  of  the  moon.    Vitruvius  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of  a  solar 
dial. 

But  all  we  positively  know  of  Eudoxus  is  from  the  poem  of  Aratus, 
and  the  commentary  of  Hipparchus  upon  it.  From  this  commentary  we 
learn  that  Aratus  was  not  himself  an  observer,  biit  was  merely  the  versi- 
fier of  the  iatv6iieva  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  Hipparchus  has  preserved  frag- 
ments for  comparison  with  the  version  of  Aratus.  The  result  is,  that 
though  there  were  by  no  means  so  many  or  so  great  errors  in  Eudoxus 
as  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opinion  which  must  be  formed  of  the  work  of  the 
former  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  science  by  an  ob- 
server who  was  not  very  competent  even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  Delambre'  has  given  a  full  account  of 
the  comparison  made  by  Hipparchus  of  Aratus  with  Eudoxus,  and  of  both 
with  his  own  observations.  He  can  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  Eu- 
doxus knew  any  thing  of  geometry  (though  it  is  on  record  that  he  wrote 
geometrical  works),  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Proclus,  Cicero,  Ptolemy, 
Sextus  Empiricus  (who  places  him  with  Hipparchus),  and  others.  Eu- 
doxus, as  cited  by  Hipparchus,  neither  talks  like  a  geometer,  nor  like  a 
person  who  had  seen  the  heavens  he  describes  :  a  bad  globe,  constructed 
some  centuries  before  his  time  in  Egypt,  might,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
have  been  his  sole  authority.  But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that 
he  wEis  the  first  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  into  Greece,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  reputation  should  have  been  magnified.  Eu^ 
doxus  is  said  to  have  written  several  works,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us. 

II.     MEDICINE.' 

I.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  extremely  oh- 
scure.  Among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
priests,  and  the  whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of 
contagion  by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration  of  a  few 
uncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herod- 
odotus,  must  have  made  some  little  progress ;  cathartics  and  emetics 
were  well  known  to  them,  and  much  used ;  and  such  was  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  that  there  were  physicians  for  every  separate  complaint :  some 
for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  ab- 
dominal parts,  and  others  for  diseases  which  did  not  manifest  themselves 
by  any  outward,  visible  symptoms.'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Greeks  possessed  more  skiU  than  the  Egyp- 
tians.' The  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  witlj 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence,  according  to  one  account, 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  some  of  their  le- 
gends, is  said  to  have  introduced  it  among  them. 

n.  .^scDLAPins  ('AffKAjprii^j),  the  papil  of  Chiron,"  so  much  improved 
the  healing  art  that  he  was  deified ;  and  his  sons,  Machaon  and  Poda- 

^  Hist.  Astr.  Anc.y  vol.  i.,  p.  107.  ^  Petvny  Cyclop.,  xv.,  p.  57. 

3  Herod.,  ii.,  84.  ♦  Id.,  ui,,  129. 

=  Pmisan.,  ii.,  26,  5 ;  ApoUod.,  Ui.,  10,  3. 
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LiEius,'  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  From  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  it  would  appear  that  their  practice 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means  which  they 
employed.  TJhe  descendants  of  J^sculapius,  as  they  called  themselves, 
but,  in  reality,  an  order  or  caste  of  priests,  under  the  name  of  Asdepiada 
{'A(rK\-nn(iSai.),  were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  heahng  art  was  thus,  for  a  long  period,  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion.  This  knowledge,  in  fact,  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  Asclepiada. 

III.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  mpdicine,  with  other 
sciences,  began  to  be  more  philosophically  studied  in  Greece,  and  among 
the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  body  may  be  ranked  Pythago- 
ras. Democritus  and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  added  considerably 
both  to  anatomy  and  to  practical  medicine,  and  their  contemporary  He- 
rodicus  first  introduced  the  practice  of  gymnasti'fi  exercises,  which  after- 
ward formed  so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment.  But  the  most  remark- 
able man  in  the  history  of  Grecian  medicine  was  Hippocrates.' 

IV".  HippocEATEs  {'liriroKpiTiisy?  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about 
B.C.  460.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  or  order  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician.  He  was  instructed  in 
medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  pupil  in  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught, 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  home  ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Greece ;  and  died  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  about  B.C.  357,  at 
the  age  of  103.  He  had  two  sons,  Thessalus  and  Dracon,  and  a  son-in- 
law,  Polybus,  all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippo- 
cratic  collection.  These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates ;  but  tt)  these  later  writers  have  added  a 
large  collection  of  stories,  many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thu» 
he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burning  fires  through- 
out the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  an- 
tidote, the  composition  of  which  is  preserved  by  Joannes  Actuarius.  It 
is  also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  invited  Hip- 
pocrates to  come  to  his  assistance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  but  that 
Hippocrates  refused  his  request  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  enemy  of 
his  country. 

The  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  composed  by  several  different  persons,  and  are  of  very 
different  merit.  They  are  more  than  sixty  in  number,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  are  certainly  genuine.  These  few  are  as  follows  :  1.  npoyrairTtK6y, 
Pranotiones  or  Prognosticcm.  2.  'A^opio'twl,  Aphorismi.  3.  'ETridrniiav  Bi$\la, 
De  Morrbis  Popularihus  (or  Epidemiarum).     4.  Uepl  Aialrris  'OJeojx,  Tie  Rati- 

1  JL,  ii.,  731 ;  iv.,  194;  xi.,  518.  2  Penny  Cyclop.,  I.  c. 

^  Greenhill,  in  Smith,  DicL  Biogt-.,  s.  r. 
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one  victus  in  Morbis  Acutis,  or  De  Diceta  Acutorum.  5.  Tltpi  'Aepav,  "tSdrav, 
76TruVf  De  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis.  6.  Ilepi  ruif  iy  Ke(pa.\y  rpw/Mdruy,  De  Cap- 
itis Vulneribus.  Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by  Hip- 
pocrates, but  the  great  majority  were  composed  by  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  work  by 
which  Hippocrates  is  most  popularly  known  is  the  one  termed  'A^opifffioi, 
or  Aphorisms,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  old 
age.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  his  other  works,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  other  sentences  taken  from  later  authors. 

Hippocrates  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  no  less  than  ten  persons 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrean  school,  and  among  them  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drean library,  the  different  treatises  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  diligently  sought  for  and  formed  into  a  single  collection ;  and  about 
this  time  commences  the  series  of  commentators,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection  is  Herophilus,  who  lived  at  Alexandrea  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemy.  The  most  ancient  commentary  still  in  existence 
is  that  on  the  treatise  "De  Articulis,"  by  ApoUoniiis  Citiensis.  By  far 
the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
commentaries  that  remain,  are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  several  works 
in  illustration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides  those  which  we  now 
possess.  The  other  ancient  commentaries  that  remain  are  those  of  Pal- 
ladius,  Joannes  Alexandrinus,  Stephanus  Atheniensis,  Meletius,  Theophi- 
lus  Protospatharius,  and  Damascius ;  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Oribasius,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difiicult  words  by  Erotianus,  and 
some  Arabic  commentaries  that  have  never  been  published.  The  vnit- 
ings  of  Hippocrates  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  physicians,  and  most  of  them  also  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they  were  not  so  much  studied  as  those  of 
some  other  authors,  whose  works  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  and 
better  fitted  for  being  made  a  class-book  and  manual  of  instruction.  In 
more  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion have  been  valued  more  according  to  their  real  worth,  while  many  of 
the  most  popular  vrriters  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.' 

Hippocrates  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  two  principal  classes ; 
the  one  comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situa- 
tion, &c.,  and  the  other  consisting  of  more  personal  and  private  causes, 
such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind  and  amount  of  food  and  exercise 
in  which  each  separate  individual  indulges  himself  The  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere,  dependent  on  different  seasons  and  climates,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  was  successfully  treated  by  Hippocrates,  elnd  which  is  still 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  all  the  researches  of  modern  science.  He 
considered  that  whUe  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  succeeded 
one  another  throughout  the  year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain 
^  Greenhillf  I.  c. 
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analogous  changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period ;  and  on 
this  basis  was  founded  the  doctrine  of  pathological  constitutions,  corre- 
sponding to  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  whenever 
the  year  or  the  season  exhibited  a  special  character  in  which  such  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence 
were  Eiffected  by  a  series  of  disorders  all  bearing  the  same  stamp.  How 
plainly  the  same  idea  runs  through  the  Observationes  Medica  of  Syden- 
ham, the  "  English  Hippocrates,"  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  his  works.  The  belief  in  the  influence  which  dif- 
ferent climates  exercise  on  the  human  frame  follows  naturally  from  the 
theory  just  mentioned;  for,  in  fact,  a  climate  may  be  considered  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  permanent  season,  whose  effects  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon  mankind. 
Accordingly,  Hippocrates  attributes  to  climate  both  the  conformation  of 
the  bo,dy  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind — indeed,  almost  every  thing ; 
and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy  freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  ef- 
feminate slaves,  he  accounts  for  the  difference  of  their  characters  by  that 
of  the  climates  in  which  they  lived.' 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing  disease,  he  at- 
tributed all  sorts  of  disorders  to  a  vicious  system  of  diet,  which,  whether 
excessive  or  defective,  he  considered  to  be  equally  injurious  ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  he  supposed  that  when  bodily  exercise  was  either  too  much 
indulged  or  entirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to  suffet- 
though  by  different  forms  of  disease.  Into  all  the  minutiee  of  the  "  Hu- 
moral Pathology"  (as  it  was  called),  which  kept  its  ground  in  Europe  as 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  all  the  medical  sects  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  It  will  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  four  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm, 
yeUow  bile,  and  black  bile)  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  crasis)  of 
these,  and  that  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  which  was  proceeding  favorably, 
these  humors  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quality  (or  coction),  whiqji 
was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  morbid  matter,  or  crisis ;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  tendency  to 
occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  critical  days.'' 

The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  cautious  and  feeble,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  in  after  times  reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die/  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  promoting  the  critical  evacuations  mentioned 
above ;  so  that  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  was  the  principal  and  often 
the  only  remedy  which  he  employed.  Several  hundred  substances  have 
been  enumerated  which  are  used  medicinally  in  different  parts  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection ;  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  traces  of  chem- 
istry in  these  early  writings.  In  surgery  he  is  the  author  of  the  frequent- 
ly quoted  maxim,  that  "  what  can  not  be  cured  by  medicine  is  cured  hy 
'  Greenhill,  I.  c.  2  /(£_  jj. 
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the  knife,  and  what  can  not  be  cured  by  the  knife  is  cured  by  fire."  The 
anatomical  knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so  much  so,  that  the  discrepancies  on 
this  subject  constitute  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the  genuineness 
of  the  different  treatises.' 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hippocrates,  though  he  says 
little  or  nothing  about  himself,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  cer- 
tain conclusions  from  the  characteristic  passages  scattered  throughout 
his  writings.  He  was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had  great 
experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and 
the  number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
his  pages,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is 
long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt  the  moral  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  often  tries  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick, 
saying  that  a  physician's  first  and  chief  consideration  ought  to  be  the  re- 
storing of  his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the  Hippocratic  writings, 
which  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  so  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely 
obscure  ;  though  this  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Galen,  is  oft- 
en brought  too  indiscriminately  against  the  whole  coUeetion,.  whereas  it 
applies,  in  fact,  especially  only  to  certain  treatises,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  De  Humoribus,  De  Alimento,  De  Offici- 
■na  Medici,  &c.  In  those  writings,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity,  though  «ven  these  are,  in 
general,  by  no  means  easy.' 

EDITIONS,   ETC.,    OF    HIPFOCBATES. 

The  "works  of  Hippocrates  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Fabius  Calvus, 
Rome,  1525,  fol.  The  grst  Greek  edition  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  J526,  fol.,  which  was 
printed  from  MSS.,  with  hardly  any  correction  of  the  transcriber's  errors.  The  first 
edition  that  had  any  pretensions  to  being  called  a  critical  edition  was  that  by  Hieron. 
Mercurialis,  Venice,  1588,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  this  was  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  FoSsius,  Frankfort,  1595,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  to 
be  the  best  complete  edition.  Van  der  Linden's  edition,  published  at  Leyden,  1665,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  neat,  and  commodious  for  reference,  from  his  having  di- 
vided the  text  into  short  paragraphs.  Chartier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  Paris,  1639-79, 13  vols,  fol.,  is  also  a  very  useful  and  neat  one.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  work's  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  mixed  up  together,  and  divided  info  thir- 
teen classes,  according  to  the  subject -mattei:.  This  vast  work  was  undertaken  by  Ren6 
Chartier  {Renatus  Charterius),  a  French  physician,  who  published  in  1633  (when  he  had 
already  passed  his  sixtieth  year)  a  programme,  entitled  Index  Operum  Galeni,  qua  Lat- 
inis  dujitaxai  typis  in  lucem  edxta  sunt,  &c.,  begging  the  loan  of  such  Greek  MSS.  as  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1639 ;  but  Chartier,  after  impoverishing  himself,  died  in  1654,  before  the 
work  was  completed :  the  last  four  volumes  were  published  after  his  death,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  whole  work  was  at  length  finished  in  1679,  forty  years 
after  it  had  been  commenced.  This  edition  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  a  few  notes 
and  various  readings.  It  is,  however,  very  far  from  what  it  might  have  been,  and  its 
critical  merits  are  very  lightly  esteemed.  An  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  also  been  given 
by  Kiihn,  in  his  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  medical  authors,  Leipzig,  1825-27, 

1  GremhUl,  I.  c.  =  Id.  lb. 
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3  vole.  8to,  the  whole  collection  being  in  twenty-eight  volumes.  Ktthn's  edition,  how- 
ever, hag  very  small  claims  to  real  critical  merit,  its  principal  advantages  being  its  com- 
modious form,  the  reprint  of  Ackermann's  Histor.' Liter.  Hippoct-,  {froTn  Harles's  edi- 
tion of  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Grcsca)  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  noticing  on  each  page 
the  corresponding  pagination  of.the  editions  of  Fogsius,  Chartier,  and  Van  der  Linden. 
By  far  the  best  edition,  however,  in  every  respect,  is  one  which  is  now  ill  the  course  of 
publication  at  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  Littr6,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1839,  and  the  seventh  in  1850.  It  contains  a  new  text,  founded  upon  a  colla- 
tion of  the  MSS,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  a  French  translation,  an  interesting  and 
learned  general  introduction,  and  a  copious  argument  prefixed  to  each  treatise,  together 
with  numerous  scientific  and  philological  notes.  It  is  a  vjirork  quite  indispensable  to 
every  physician,  critic,  and  philologist  who  wishes  to  study  in  detail  the  works  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection,  and  it  has  already  done  much  more  toward  settling  the  text  than 
any  edition  that  has  preceded  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  the 
editor  does  not  always  seem  to  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  materials  that  he  has  had 
at  his  command,  and  that  the  classical  reader  can  not  help  now  and  then  noticing  a 
manifest  want  of  a  critical,  and  even  at  times  of  grammatical  scholarship,  i 

Of  some  of  the  separate  works  we  may  notice  the  following  editions :  Prognostica,  in 
Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  <fcc.,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1815, 12mo.  Aph- 
orismi,  in  Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  &c.,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1811, 
8vo  ;  by  Hecker,  Greek  and  Latin,  Berlin,  1822, 12mo  ;  by  De  Bergen,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Leipzig,  1841,  8vo;  by  Menke,  in  Greek,  with  a  German  version,  Bremen,  1844,  8vo. 
Epidemia,  in  Greek,  wifh  a  French  version,  notes,  &c.,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1815,  8vo  ; 
by  Freind,  Greek  and  Latin,  London,  1717,  4to.  De  Dusia  Acutorwn,  in  Greek,  with  a 
French  version,  notes,  &c.,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1818, 12mo.  Be  Aere,  Aquis  et  Locis, 
in  Greek,  with  a  French  version,  notes,  <fec.,  by  Coraes,  Parle,  1800,  2  vols.  12mo  ;  by  M. 
De  Mercy,  Paris,  1818, 12mo ;  by  Petersen,  Hamburg,  1833,  8vo. 

Among  the  great  number  of  works  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion, or  as  aids  for  the  perusal  of  Hippocrates,  may  be  mentioned  Foesii  (Economia  Hip- 
pocratis,  a  very  copious  and  learned  lexicon  to  Hippocrates,  published  in  folio,  Frank- 
fort, 1588,  and  Geneva,  1662 ;  Sprengel,  .^poZo^e  des  Hippokr.  und  seiner  Grundsatze, 
Leipzig,  1789, 1792,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Ermerius,  De  Hippocr.  doctnna  a  Prognostice  oriunda, 
Leyden,  1832,  4to ;  Houdart,  Etudes  Histor.  et  Crit.  sur  la  vie  et  la  doctrine  d'Hippocrate, 
Paris,  1836,  8vo ;  Peterseu,  Hippocr.  nomine  qiuB  circum/eruntur  scriptaf  ad  temporis  rati- 
ones  disposita,  Hamburg,  1839, 4to  ;  Meixner,  Neue  Prufung  der  Aechtheit  und  Reihe/olge 
sammtlicher  Scliriften  Hippokr.,  Munchen,  1836, 1837,  8vo. 

'  Grecnhill;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Hippocrates. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD. 

INTHODUCTOKY  REMARKS.' 

I.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature  may  be  dated 
from  the  foundation  of  Alexandres,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Grseco- 
Egyptian  empire  under  the  power  of  Rome.  We  have  already,  in  a  few 
instances,  anticipated  the  commencement  of  this  period,  especially  as 
regards  the  subject  of  Grecian  philosophy,  though  not,  it  is  hoped,  to  such 
a  degree  as  at  all  to  mar  the  leading  features  of  our  arrangement. 

II.  In  the  previous  period,  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  seat 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  In  the  one  on  which  we  are  now  entering,that  dis- 
tinction is  enjoyed  by  the  new  capital  of  Egypt.  The  admirable  situation 
which  it  possessed  for  commercial  operations,  its  great  wealth,  and,  above 
all,  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  all  tended  to  make 
Alexandrea  the  centre  of  refinement,  and  the  chief  resort  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  But  though  an  asylum  was  thus  afforded  for  the  peace- 
ful culture  of  literature  and  science,  away  from  the  turbulent  and  distract- 
ing scenes  of  the  mother  country,  and  though  maiiy  and  rich  appliances 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  end  by  the  generous  UberaUtp  of 
the  first  three  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Lagus,  yet  nothing  could  replace 
the  taste,  and  the  genius,  and  the  true  intellectual  spirit  which  had  shone 
so  conspicuously  in  the  productions  of  the  previous  or  Attic  age.  Study 
was  now  called  in  to  supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  The  circle 
of  acquirements  was  now  carefulfy  traced,  by  the  mastering  of  which 
alone  one  could  aspire  to  the  title  of  a  literary  man.  Men  of  genius  were 
now  few,  men  Of  learning  became  numerous. 

III.  It  wEis  during  this  same  period  that  a  teiste  for  verbal  criticism 
arose,  which  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  wholly  confined  to  them,  but  subsequently  extended  to  the  produc- 
tions of  later  ages.  AU  these  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  ex- 
planations, illustrations,  commentaries,  and  scholia ;  and  in  this  way  his- 
tory and  fable,  chronology  and  inscriptions,  the  manners  and  the  customs 
of  earlier  times,  all  were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  passages  and  words  that  might  present  any  difficulty,  or  that  might 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  a  display  of  varied  acquirements.  Re- 
seeirches  were  also  made  into  the  Greek  tongue ;  what  the  usage  and 
authority  of  the  great  masters  had  consecrated  was  now  reduced  to  the 
form  of  principles ;  collections  were  made  of  words  either  little  used,  or 
employed  in  a  peculiar,  sense ;  the  dialects  were  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  their  characteristics  noted ;  in  a  word,  philology,  a  science 
before  unknown,  now  first  arose ;  and  criticism  began  to  trace  out  the 

1  Matter,  Bistoire  de  I'EcoU  d^AUxanirie,  &C.,  Paris,  1840-44,  2  vols.  8vo,  2e  ed. ; 
Schoell,  Hist,  de  la  Littirature  Grecqite  Profane,  tome  Hi.,  p.  38.  seqq. 
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limits  beyond  which  the  imagination  was  forbidden  to  soar,  as  well  as  the 
rules  by  which  her  flight  was  to  be  directed. 

IV.  This,  too,  was  the  period  of  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts,  an  ap- 
pellation under  which  were  comprehended  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
erudition  extended  her  domain,  and  men  began  to  reason  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  beautiful,  literature  declined,  and  the  chaste  simplicity,  un- 
aiFected  grace,  and  energy  of  expression  that  had  marked  the  purer  ages 
of  Grecian  composition  gave  place  to  studied  imitation  or  far-fetched 
conceits ;  to  affectation,  false  refinement,  and  vain  display  of  erudition. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  were 
mere  exceptions,  exercising  little  if  any  influence  on  the  vicious  taste  of 

'  the  age.' 

V.  A  peculiar  invention  of  this  erudite  age  was  the  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  was  termed,  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  cura- 
tor of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.  The  daily  increasing  multitude  of  books 
of  every  kind  had  now  become  so  great  that  there  was  no  expression, 
however  faulty,  for  which  some  precedent  might  not  be  found ;  and  as 
there  were  far  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority  and  weight  of 
numbers  was  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  language,  consequently,  to  grow 
more  and  more  corrupt.  It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
line  between  those  classic  writers  to  whose  authority  an  appeal  in  mat- 
ters of  language  might  be  made  and  the  common  herd  of  inferior  authors.' 
The  canon  of  the  Alexandrean  grammarians,  then.  Was  as  follows: 

ALEXANDRINE     CANON. 

1.  EPIC  POETS.  The  Epic  poets  contained  in  the  canon  were  Ho- 
MEK,  HtesioD,  PisANDER,  Panyasis,  and  Antimachus,  arranged,  like  the 
other  writers  to  be  mentioned  under  the  different  heads,  in  the  order  of 
time. 

2.  IAMBIC  POETS.   These  were  Aechilcchus,  Simonides,  and  Hip- 

PONAX. 

3.  LYRIC  POETS.  These  were  nine  in  number :  Aloman,  Atcffins, 
Sappho,  Stesichorhs,  Pindar,  Bacohylidbs,  Ibycus,  AnaoSeon,  and  Si- 
monides. 

4.  ELEGIAC  POETS.  Four  in  number  :  Callinus,  Mimnermus,  Phi- 
LETAS,  and  Callimachus. 

5.  TRAGIC  POETS.  Of -these  they  made  two  classes.  Iii  the  first 
class  were  jEschylhs,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ion,  Ach^ds,  and  Aqa- 
THON.  In  the  second  class,  Alexander  the  Mtolian,  PHiLisotr's  of  Corcyra, 
SosiTHEUs,  Homer  the  younger,  jEantides,  Sosiphanes,  and  Lycopheon. 
As  the  poets  of  this  second  class  were  seven  in  number,  they  were  also 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiades,  from  the  number  usually  assigned  to  those 
stars. 

6.  COMIC  POETS.  The  poets  of  the  Old,  Comedy  comprehended  in  the 
canon  were  Epioharwus,'Eupoli8,  Aristophanes,  Pherecrates,  and  Pla- 

1  Schoell,  p.  41.        2  Moore,  Lectures  on  Gr.  Lang,  mi  Lit.,  p.  55  ;  Sclioell,  p.  186,  seqq. 
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TO.     Of  the  Middle  Comedy,  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.     Of  the  New  Come- 
dy, Menandeb,  Philippides,  Diphilds,  Philemon,  and  Apollodorus. 

7.  HISTORIANS.  These  were  Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  Xenophon, 
Theopompds,  EpHOBirs,'-PHiLisTas,  Anaximenes,  and  Callisthenes. 

8.  ORATORS.  These  were  ten  in  number:  Antiphon,  Andocides, 
Ltsias,  Isookates,  Isjbus,  .iEsoHiNES,  Lychrgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperi- 

DES,   and  DiNARCHUS. 

9.  PHILOSOPHERS.  These  were  Plato,  Xenophon,  ^schines  So- 
craticus,  Aristotle,  and  Thbophrastus. 

A  list  was  subsequently  made  of  seven  distinguished  poets  of  this  same 
period,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  were  called,  from  their  number, 
the  POETIC  PLEIADES.  Their  names  were  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Aeatds,  Philiscus,  Homer  the  younger,  Lyoopheon,  Nioandee,  and  The- 
ocritus. 

VI.  Of  the  seventy-five  authors  included  in  this  list  there  are  but  twenty- 
five  of  whom  we  now  possess  any  remains  that  deserve  mention.  As 
regards  the  hst  or  canon  itself,  while  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  contrib- 
uted to  preserve  for  some  time  the  purity  of  the  language,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged  that  it  operated  injuriously  in  excluding  a 
large  number  of  writers  who  might  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  ma- 
terials for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  state  of  her  literature,  but  whose  works  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  canon.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  in  all  likeUhood  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  canon  itself' 

VII.  The  founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  was  Ptolemy  I.,  commonly 
called  Soter.  It  was  this  monarch  who  first  established  the  famous  libra- 
ry, and  erected  the  Museum,  with  its  theatre  for  lectures  and  public  as- 
semblies, connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  palace  of  the  Ptole- 
mies by  long  colonnades  of  the  most  costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian 
quarries,  and  adorned  with  obeUsks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the  Phara- 
onic  cities.  The  library  contained,  according  to  one  account,  700,000 
volumes ;  according  to  another,  400,000."  Part,  however,  of  this  unri- 
valled collection  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  of 
Alexandrea  called  Rhacotis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. The  library  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of 
Julius  Csesar  in  the  Brucheum ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  fre- 
quently injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alexandrea,  and  especially  when 
that  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry of  our  era.  The  collection  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  augmented 
by  his  successors,  for  the  worst  of  the  Lagids  were  patrons  of  literature, 
but  more  particularly  by  his  two  immediate  successors,  Philadelphus  and 
Euergetes.  The  portion  that  remained  after  the  time  of  CBBsar  was  re- 
spected, if  not  incresised  by  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, appointed  and  Sctlaried  the  Ubrarians  and  professors  of  the  Mu- 
seum.   The  Ptolemies  replenished  the  shelves  of  the  library  zealously 

>  Schoell,  p.  187.  »  Joseph.,  Aotu/..  xii.,  2 ;  Athm.,  i.,  p.  3. 
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but  unscrupulously,  since  they  laid  an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether 
public  or  private  property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandrea,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper  owners.  In  this 
same  spirit  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (B.C.  246-221).  is  said  to  have  got  pos- 
session of  authentic  copies  of  the  works  of  .lEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  they  had  been  borrowed,  with  an  accompanying  compensa- 
tion of  fifteen  talents.' 

VIII.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once-renowned  college  of  Heliopolis 
as  the  University  of  Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting-room 
(oTkos  neyas),  where  the  professors  dined  in  common  ;  an  exterior  peri- 
style, or  corridor  (irepfTroroi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  the- 
atre where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals  were  held  ;  cham- 
bers for  the  different  professors;  and  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden, 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  and  a  menagerie. 
It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections — poetry,  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, and  medicine — and  enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  Aristophanes,  and 
Aristarchus,  the  two  Heros,  Amraonius  Saccas,  Polemo,  Clemens,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Theon  and  his  celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  many  oth- 
ers. Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities  of  Alexandrea, 
the  Museum  maintained  its  reputation  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.D. 
640.  The  Roman  emperors  of  the  West  and  East,  like  their  predeces- 
sors the  Ptolemies,  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city." 

IX.  Alexandrea,  however,  did  not  continue,  during  all  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exclusive  seat  of  letters.  The  city  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  Mysia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  also  at- 
tained to  high  rank  as  a  place  of  literary  culture,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Eumenes  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  197.  It  was  here  that 
he  founded  the  celebrated  library,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  even  to  that 
of  Alexandrea.  The  jealousy  which  this  excited  showed  itself  in  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  passed',  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.'  The  kings  of  Pergamus  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  substitute  what,  either  from  their  use  of  it  in  this  way,  or 
from  some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  at  Pergamus,  was 
called  irepyafji.riv'li  (soil.  X'^P'''^)'  Charta  Pergamena,  or  parchment.  We 
must  guard,  however,  against  the  error  of  some,  who  make  Eumenes  II. 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this,  since  Herodotus  expressly  mentions 
writing  on  skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  (8i(|)flepo0  to  books.*  To  the 
court  of  Pergamus,  now,  the  learned  were,  by  the  liberality  of  its  princes, 
attracted  from  every  quarter ;  and  its  school  might  have  vied  with  that 
of  Alexandrea,  but  for  the  check  it  received  from  the  bequest  by  Attalus 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.     After  this  transfer  it  did  but  languish 

^  Matter,  vol.  i.,  p.  43,  seqq. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Geogr.,  s.  v.  Alexandrea,  p.  97. 
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feebly,  until  Antony  struck  it  a  death-blow  by  removing  thence  the  noble 
collection  of  200,000  volumes  left  by  Attalus,  and  transporting  them  to 
Alexandrea,  where,  as  already  remarked,  they  were  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis. 

X.  Another  rival  of  Alexandrea  rose,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cihcia,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee, 
and  their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  their  schools  in  this 
department,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  were  not  less 
famous  than  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  Strabo,  indeed,  says,  with 
somewhat  of  exaggeration,  that  they  even  surpassed  them. 

XI.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  we 
will  consider  them  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Poetry  and  Prose. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— «on<>nilaI. 

POETRY. 

I.  The  poets  who  flourished  during  the  period  on  which  we  have  now 
entered  were,  generally  speaking,  learned  men,  but  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, and  often  also  in  good  taste.  The  former  of  these  defects  they 
sought  to  hide  beneath  singularity  of  idea,  and  novelty  and  extravagance 
of  expression,  while  the  bad  taste  of  some  of  them  displayed  itself  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  still  more  than  their  manner  of  treating  them.  It 
was  during  this  period,  eJso,  that  several  new  kijids  of  poetry  came  into 
vogue,  if  it  is  permitted  us  to  apply  the  name  of  poetry  to  such  things  as 
anagrams,  jeux  de  mots,  ani  other  frivolities,  which  correct  taste  con- 
demns, but  which  were  then  admired  as  efforts  of  genius. 

II.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  corruption  of  taste,  a  small  num- 
ber of  poets  remained  faithful,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  ancient  models ; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rise  in  all  things  above  the 
influence  of  the  age,  yet  their  productions  are  marked  by  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  which  places  them  at  a  wide  distance 
from  their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  from  their  successors.' 

III.  The  poetry  of  the  period  now  under  review  will  be  considered  as 
follows :  1.  Epic  Poetry,  subdivided  into  the  Heroic  Epos  and  the  Didac- 
tic Epos.  2.  Lykio  Poetev,  in  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
embracing  both  Elegiac  and  Melic  composition.  3.  Bucolic  Poetey,  form- 
ing a-  new  species  of  poetic  vmting,  in  part  possessing  an  epic  element, 
and  therefore  composed  in  hexameters,  and  in  part  marked  by  a  dramatic 
character.    4.  Deamatic  Pobtkv. 

>  Schatt,  p.  64. 
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1.     EPIO.POETKy. 
(A.)    THE    HEROIC    EPOS. 

The  most  distinguished  Epic  poets  Of  the  heroic  school  belonging  to 
this  period  are  Rhianus,  Apollonius,  and  Eup\orion. 

I.  Rhianhs  ('Piai/rir),'  an  Alexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  222.  He  was  first,  as  Suidas  in- 
forms us,  a  slave  and  keeper  of  a  palaestra,  but  afterward,  having  been 
instructed,  he  became  a  grammarian.  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes,  not  only  indicates  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  but  suggests  the  probability  that  he  lived  at  Alexandrea 
in  personal  and  literary  connection  with  Eratosthenes.  On  the  ground 
of  this  statement,  Clinton  fixes  the  age  of  Rhianus  at  B.C.  222,  as  we 
have  given  it  above.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  either  from  the  old  mythology,  or  from  the  annals  of  particu- 
lar states  and  countries.  Of  the  former  class  were  his  'HpdicXeia,  and  of 
the  latter  his  'AxaiW,  'HAiokcT,  ®faffa\iKi,  and  MeffcrrimaKd.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poems,  and  for  a  discussion  of  their 
subjects,  the  student  is  referred  to  Meineke's  eesay  on  Rhianus,  in  his 
Antdecta  Alexandrina.  Like  most  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  Rhianus  was 
also  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Ten  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenaeus.  They  treat  of  amatory  sub- 
jects with  much  freedom,  but  they  all  excel  in  elegance  of  language, 
cleverness  of  invention,  and  simplicity  of  expression!  He  had  a  place  in 
the  garland  of  Meleager.  The  epic  poems  of  Rhianus,  however,  were 
those  of  his  works  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his  fame.  His  poems  are 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  among  those  productions  of  the  Alexandrean 
school  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  admired  and  imitated.  Respecting 
his  grammatical  works,  we  only  know  that  he  is  frequently  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  as  one  of  the  commentators  on  that  poet. 

The  fragments  of  Rhianus  have  beenprintedinmostofthe  old  collections  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  in  Gaisford's  PoetcB  Minores  GrcBci.  They  are  separately  edited  by  Saal,  in 
an  excellent  monograph,  Bonn,  1831,  8vo  (a  review  of  which  by  Schneidewin  is  con- 
tained in  Jahn's  Jakrbucher  for  1833,  Tol.  ix.,  p.  129,  aeqq.) ;  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  Meineke  in  his  AnaLecta  AlewaTidrina,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 

II.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (^ATtoWiivios  i  'PiJSioi),^  a  poetand  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Alexandrea,^  or,  according  to  one  account,  at  Naucratis,*  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  jind  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  222-181).  In 
his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  they  afterward  became 
bitter  enemies.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this  hatred  appears  to  be, 
that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Crreece,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  imitate  them,  offended  CaUimachus,  or 
perhaps  even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.  The  love  of  ApoUonius 
for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  indeed  so  great,  and  it  had  such  fascina- 
tions for  feipi,  that  even  when  a  youth  (e</)i);8os)  he  began  himself  an  epic 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Bii>gr„g,  v.  '  Id.  it. 
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poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  When  at  length  the  work  was 
completed,  he  read  it  in  public  at  Alexandrea,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of  this  may,  in  part,  have  been 
the  imperfect  character  of  the  work  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other 
Alexandrine  poets,  and,  above  all,  of  Callimachus,  for  ApoUonius  was,  in 
some  degree,  opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at  Alexandrea  in 
regard  to  poetry.  ApoUonius  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,' was  written  at  that  time.  Callimachusv  in  return,  wrote  an  invective 
poem,  called  "  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Disheartened  by  these  circumstances,  Apollonius  left  Alexandrea  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  success  that  the 
Rhodians  honored  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  distinctions.  Here, 
also,  he  revised  his  poem  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  received  it 
with  great  approbation.  Apollonius  now  regarded  himself  as  a  Rhodian, 
and  the  surname  Rhodius  ('P(j5ios)  has  at  aU  times  been  the  one  by  which 
he  has  been  distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he  afterward  returned 
to  Alexandrea ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord 
or  in  consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have  now  read  his  re- 
vised poem  to  the  Alexandreans,  who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
at  once  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  muse- 
um of  Alexahdrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  194. 
Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  held  his  office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers states  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

The  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  entitled  'ApyovaimKi.,  is 
still  extant.  It  consists  of  four  books.  The  materials  for  it  were  collect- 
ed by  Apollonius  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandrea,  and  his  scholiasts 
are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  this 
or  that  account.  The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is  equal  throughout.  Hence 
Longinus,'  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  calls  Apollonius  (mTuros,  an 
expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  remark  of  QuintiUan  on  this 
same  writer :  "  Non  contemnendum  edidit  opus,  aquali  quadam  mediocri- 
tate.'"  He  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  de- 
scends to  the  vulgar  and  lowly.  The  episodes,  which  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  which  contain  particular  mythi  or  descriptions  of  countries,  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  give  life  and  color  to  the  whole  poem. 
The  character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  win  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  character  of 
Medea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual  grovrth 
of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic  moderation.  The  language 
is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Homer ;  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and 

1  Anthol.  er<e<;.,«i.,  275.  '  Be  Suit.,  33.  =  «'"«'-.  '0.  L  «■ 
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has  all  the  symptoms  of  something  that  is  studied  and  not  natural  to  the 
poet.  The  Argonautica,  in  short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labor,  and  thus 
forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast  with  the  easy 
and  natural  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  On  its  appearance,  the  work 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries,  such  as 
Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our  present  scholia  are  abridg- 
ments of  the  commentaries  of  Lucillus  of  Crete,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  The  common 
scholia  on  Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  scholia,  because  they  were 
first  published  at  Florence,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  scholia, 
which  were  first  published  in  Schaefer's  edition  of  the  Argonautica,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explanations  and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans 
the  Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus  ac- 
qiiired  great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argonautica  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Besides  the  Argonautica,  Apollonius  viTote  epigrams  (of  which  we  pos- 
sess only  the  one  on  Callimachus),  and  also  several  other  works  which  ■ 
are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  Uep\  'Apxt\6xo>i  and  Tlphs  7/iiv6Sotov,  were 
probably  grammatical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  Zenodotus,  for  the  scholia  on 
Homer  occasionally  refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  ApoUonius's 
writings  were  his  ktiV«s,  that  is,  poems  on  the  origin  or  foundation  of 
several  towns.  These  poems  were  of  an  historico-epic  character,  and 
most  of  thein  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexameter  verse.  A  few 
lines  only  are  preserved. 

The  first  eliition  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Florence,  1496,  4to,  by  Lascarls,  ■which 
contains  the  scholia.  The  next  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1581,  8vo,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  reprint  of  the  Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition  is  that  of  Btunck, 
Straeburg,  1780,  4to  and  8vo.  The  edition  of  Beck,  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo,  is  incomplete,  and 
the  only  volume  which  appeared  of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a 
few  critical  notes.  Schaefer  published  an  edition,  Leipzig,  1810-13,  2  vols.  8vo,  which  is 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  Brunck,  and  is  the  first  in  whicti  the  Paris  scholia  are  print- 
ed. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wellauer,  Leipzig,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  thirteen  MSS.,  the  scholia,  and  short  notes.  The  edition  of  Lehrs,  in 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  GroBca,  containing  merely  the  text  and  a  Latin  version,  is  based  upon 
that  of  Wellauer,  though  occasionally  exhibiting  better  readings.  For  farther  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Apollonius,  the  student  may  consult  Gerhard,  Lectiones  Apollom- 
atKBf  Leipzig,  1616,  6vo,  and  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  Gedicht  des.  Apollonms  von 
Rhodus,  Meissen,  1621,  8vo. 

III.  EupHOKioN  (Y.inpopluv),'-  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  was  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  the 
Kbrarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  221,  and  died  in  Syria,  either  at 
Apamea  or  Antioch.  Euphorion  wrote  numerous  works,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythological  history.  The  following  were 
poems  in  heroic  verse:  1.  'H(r(oSor,  probably  an  agricultural  poem.  3. 
Moforrio,  so  called  from  an  old  name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  coun- 
try seem  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  From  the  variety 
of  its  contents,  which  Suidas  calls  (rviiiuyeis  icmplai,  it  was  also  termed 
"Atokto,  a  title  frequently  given  to  the  writings  of  that  period.  3.  Xi\d- 
i  Smiih,  Diet.  Biogr,  s.  v.  • 
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Sej,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persons  who  had  defrauded  Euphori- 
on  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses.  Eupho- 
rion  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  as  an  epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  two  epigrams 
by  him.  His  epigrams  appear  to  have  been  mostly  erotic,  and  were  imi- 
tated by  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and  Gallus,  as  also  by  the  Emperor  Tiberi- 
us, with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  writer.  He  composed,  also,  many  his- 
torical and  grammatical  works.  Euphorion  seems  to  have  carried  to 
excess  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Alexandrean  school.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  an  obscurity,  arising,  according  to  Meineke, 
from  his  choice  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  subjects,  from  the  cumbrous 
learning  with  which  he  overloaded  his  poems,  from  the  arbitrary  changes 
which  he  made  in  the  common  legends,  from  his  choice  of  obsolete  words, 
and  from  his  employment  of  ordinary  words  with  a  new  meaning  of  his 
own.  Only  some  fragments  remain  of  his  numerous  works,  collected  by 
Meineke  in  his  Analecta  Alexandrina,  Berlin,  1843. 

(B.)    THE    DIDACTIC    EPOS. 

1.  The  epic  form  of  verse  was  not  confined  to  heroic  themes,  but  was 
often  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  as, 
for  example,  geography,  astronomy,  agriculture,  and  other  similar  topics. 
The  scientific  material  was  always,  of  course,  regarded  as  of  primary  im- 
portance, but  still  the  "writer  strove,  at  the  same  time,  after  a  pleasing 
form  of  poetical  expression.  And  yet,  after  all,  many  of  these  so-called 
poems  deserve  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  versified  text-books 
than  regular  works  of  art. 

H.  The  didactic  epic  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period  most  deserving 
•of  notice  are  Aratus  and  Nicander. 

1.  Akatus  {"AparosY  was  a  native  of  Soli,  afterward  Pompeiopolis,  in 
Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  and  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court-  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  chief  pursuits  were 
physic  (which  is  also  said  to  have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and 
philosophy,  in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic  Dionysius  He- 
racleotes.  Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed  to  him,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  except  two  astronomical  poems.  These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinct 
poems.  The  first,  called  *oiv((/iei/a,  consists  of  732  verses ;  the  second, 
entitled  AiooTj/icTa  {Prognostica),  of  422.  Eudoxus,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  ^aiv6iieva  and'EKoirrpoj',  which  are  both  lost;  but  we  are  told  by 
the  biographers  of  Aratus  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the  im.v6ij.fva  of  the  latter 
writer ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hippar- 
chus,'  that  Aratus  has,  in  fact,  versified,  or  closely  imitated,  parts  of  them 

'  Smith,  TKct.  Biofr.,  s.  v.  =  Petav.  Vranolog.,  p.  173.  seqg.,  ed.  Paris,  1630. 
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both,  but  especially  of  the  first.  The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the  rules  for 
their  risings  and  settings;  and  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  among  which 
the  Milky  Way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  constellations  north 
of  the  ecliptic  are  described  by  reference  to  the  principal  groups  sur- 
rounding the  north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus),  while 
Orion  serves  as  a,  point  of  departure  for  those  to  the  south.  The  immo- 
bility of  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed  axis, 
are  maintained ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  is  described,  but  the 
planets  are  introduced  merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own, 
without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods ;  nor  is  any  thing  said  about 
the  moon's  orbit.  The  opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of 
all  things  upon  Jove,  and  contains  the  passage  toB  fap  koX  yhos  iati.ev, 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Aratus's  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.'  From  the  general  want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it 
would  seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor  observer,"  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific  accuracy.  He 
not  only  represents  the  configurations  of  particular  groups  incorrectly, 
but  describes  some  phenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with  any  one  sup- 
position as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spectator,  and  others  which  could  not 
coexist  at  any  one  epoch.  These  errors,  however,  are  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way  in  which  Aratus  has 
used  the  materials  supplied  by  him 

The  AioiTTjiiicro  consists  of  prognostics  of  the  weather  from  astronomic- 
al phsenomena,  with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imitated  in  turn  by  Virgil 
in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics.  The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  al- 
most wholly  from  Aristotle's  Metem-olegica,  from  the  work  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  the  "  Signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  storms,"  and  from  Hesiod.' 
Nothing  is  said  in  either  poem  of  Astrology,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  and  ac- 
curacy resulting  from  a  study  of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality , 
and  poetic  elevation,  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subjects.*  Still,  however,  the  poems  in  question  were-  very  popular 
in  both  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world.  As  one  proof  of  the  considera- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  we  may  cite  the  monument  which  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen erected  to  his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phaenomenon  which  Mela  mentions :  "Juxta  inpano  tumulo  Arati 
poetcB  monumentum ;  ideo  referendum  quia,  ignotum  quam  ob  cmisam,  jacta  in 
id  saxa  dissiliant."^  Ovid  also  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus  :  "  Cum 
sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  erit;"'  but  this  exaggerated  compliment  was 
very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  no  other  poet  having  taken 
the  astronomic  sphere  for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  Another  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  this  writer  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  commentaries 
and  Latin  translations.    The  Introduction  to  the  *aivi(/iEvo,  by  Achilles 

'  Acts,  xvii.,  28.  =  pfc.^  Oc  Orat.,  i.,  16.  '  Buhle,  vol.  ii,,  p.  471. 

*  Compare  Quintil.,  x.,  1.  ^  Mela,i.,\d.  «  Amor.,  i.,  15. 
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Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hipparohus,  in  three  books,  and  another,  at- 
tributed by  Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the  Uranologimn, 
with  a  list  of  other  commentators  (p.  267,  seqq.),  which  includes  the  names 
of  Aristarchus,  -Geminus,  and  Erastosthenes.  Parts  of  three  poetical 
translations  are  preserved :  one  written  by  Cicero,  when  very  young ; 
one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus  ;  and  one  by  Festus 
Avienus. 

The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1499,  fol.  The  principal  later 
ones  are  that  of  Grotius,  Leyden,  1600,  4to,  headed  "  Syntagma  Arateorum,"  and  con- 
taining the  Greek  text,  the  versions,  and  valuable  notes,  with  copperplates  of  the  con- 
stellations, copied  from  some  old  manuscript ;  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1672,  8vo,  styled  hy 
Fabricius  "  editio  perquam  nitida  et  castlgata,"  containing  also  the  scholia ;  that  of  Buhle, 
Leipzig,  1793-1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  three  Latin  versions  mentioned  above ;  that  of 
Matthias,  Frankfort,  1817,  8vo ;  of  Voss,  Heidelberg,  1824,  8vo,  with  a  German  poetical 
version  ;  of  Buttmann ,  Berlin,  1826,  8vo  ;  and  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1828,  6vo.  The  Atom)- 
/leta,  or  Prognosticaj  "were  edited  by  Foster,  London,  1813,  8vo. 

2.  NicANOER  (Ni/coi'Spos),'  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose 
life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient  authors,  and  even  these  few 
are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  It  seems  most  probable,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  lived  about  B.C.  135,'  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  III.,  the  last  king  of 
Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  His  native  place,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  Claros,'  a  city 
of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophonius,*  and 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  ApoUo  Clarius.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer^  as  the  titles  of  more  than 
twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved  ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the 
others.  Both  are  poems.  The  longer  one  of  these  poems  is  entitled 
©T)piiH«£,  and  consists  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines  in  hexameter  verse.  It 
is  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Hermesianax,  who  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  poet  of  that  name.  It  treats  (as  the  name  imports)  of  venom- 
ous animals,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and  contains  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  zoological  passages,  together  with  numerous  absurd 
fables.  His  other  poem,  called  'AXe^updpiiOKa,  consists  of  more  than  six 
hundred  lines,  written  in  the  same  measure.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  person 
njmied  Protagoreis,  and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 

Among  the  ancients,  Nicander's  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  Galen  several  times 
quotes  him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  other  medical  authors  have 
made  frequent  use  of  his  works.  Plutarch,  Diphilus,  and  others,  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  Theriaca ;  Marianus  paraphrased  it  in  iambic  verse ; 
and  Eutecnius  wrote  a  psiraphrase  in  prose  of  both  poems,  which  is  still 
extant.  Among  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  Haller  has  passed  a 
very  severe  judgment  on  both  productions.  To  counterbalance,  however, 
in  some  degree,  his  unfavorable  opinion,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated, 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  possessed  by  Nicander  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  a  later  age. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  iii.,  s.  o. 

3  TTteriaca,  ijifine.  •  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  16. 
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Dr.  Adams,  the  translator  of  Paulus  .lEgineta,  remarks  of  Nicander's 
general  treatment  of  oases,  that  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  rational 
principles,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of  his  physiological 
views  is  such  as  can  not  but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

On  the  subject  of  his  poetical  merits  the  ancient  writers  were  not  well 
agreed ;  for,  though  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  compliments  Colo- 
phon on  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander,'  and  although 
Cicero  praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which,  in  his  "  Georgics,"  he  treated 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,^  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand-,^ 
says  that  the  Theriaca,  like  the  poems  of  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  and 
Theognis,  have  nothing  in  them  of  poetry  but  the  metre.  Modern  critics 
have  differed  equally  on  this  point ;  but,  practically,  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity has  been  pronounced  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  his  works  are 
now  scarcely  ever  read  as  poems,  but  merely  consulted  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  points  of  zoological  and  medical  antiquities.  In  reference 
to  his  style  and  language,  Bentley  calls  him,  with  great  truth,  "  antiqua- 
rium,  ohsoleta  et  casca  verba  studiose  venantem,  et  vel  sui  saculi  lectoribus 
dijffUilem  et  oiscurum."* 

A  list  of  Nicander's  lost  works  is  ^iven  by  Fabricius.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  teupyiKd,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse  on  husbandry, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  of  which  some  long  fragments  remain. 
3.  'Erepoioifieya,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  in  five  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  and  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  Antoninus  Liberalis,  and  other  writers. 
It  was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Didymus  applied  to  Nican- 
der  the  epithet  of  "fabulosus."  3.  0i)/3aiKii,  in  at  least  three  books,  men- 
tioned by  the  scholiast  on  the  Theriaca.  4.  Tlspl  ttoiijtSj',  probably  the 
work  in  which  Nicander  tried  to  prove  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon. 5.  The  npoyvaiTTiKd  of  Hippocrates,  paraphrased  in  hexameter 
verse.  6.  2ik6\(o,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzan-, 
tinus. 

.  Nicander's  poems  have  generally  been  published  together,  but  sometimes  separately. 
They  were  first  published  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Dioscorides,  Venice,  1499,  fol.,  by  Aldus, 
and  by  the  same  in  a  separate  form,  Venice,  1523,  4to.  The  Greek, paraphrase  of  both 
poems,  by  Eutecnius,  first  appeared  in  Bandini's  edition,  Florence,  1764,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  valuable  edition  that  has  hitherto  appeared  is  Schneider's,  who  published 
the  Alexipharmaca  in  1792,  Halle,  8vo,  and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Leipzig,  8vo  ;  contain- 
ing a  Latin  translation,  the  scholia,  the  paraphrase  by  Eutecnius,  the  editor's  annota- 
tions, and  the  fragments  of  Nicander's  lost  works.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Lehrs, 
in  Didot's  Bihlwtheca  Grasca,  Paris,  1846,  printed  along  with  Oppian  and  others,  and  con- 
taining the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  and  the  fragments.  The  text  is  emended  from 
the  "cMr«j?osIcnorej"  of  Schneider,  and  the  conjectures  of  Lobeck,,Meineke,  and  Naeke. 
The  Theriaca  were  published  in  the  Cambridge  "  Museum  Criticum"  (vol.  i.,  p.  370,  seqq.), 
with  Bentley's  emendations,  copied  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Gorrteus's  edition, 
which  once  (apparently)  belonged  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  scholia  on  Nicander  have  been  published  in  Didot's  Bibliotlieca  Grceca,  along 
with  those  on  Theocritus  and  Oppian,  under  the  supervision  of  Diibner  and  Bussemaker. 

>  Anthol.  Grac,  ix.,  213.  a  Oic.,  Be  Oral.,  i.,  16. 

3  De  aud.  poet.,  c.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  36,  ed.  TaucAn. 
*  Cambridge  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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Tb«y  have  been  eareniUy  collated  with  the  MSS.  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale,"  and 
some  portions  have  been  hitherto  unedited. 

DIDACTIC     POETS     NOT     EPIC. 

The  didactic  poets  of  the  period  under  review  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  hexameter  versification,  but  employed  likewise  other  meas- 
ures. The  iambic  trimeter,  for  instance,  was  adopted  by  two  who  remain 
to  be  noticed  by  us,  namely,  ApoUodorus  and  Scymnus. 

I.  Apollodords  {'A.iroKK6Sapos),^  a  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth.  Farther  particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  prose  work  entitled  Bi^Aiofl^mi,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
more  properly  be  noticed  by  us  among  the  prose  writers  of  this  period. 
At  present  we  wiU  merely  consider  some  of  his  poetical  productions. 
Among  his  other  works,  ApoUodorus  wrote,  1.  r^j  mploSos,  kuiuk^  ^4- 
rpc/i,  that  is,  a  Umverml  Geogiaphy,  in  iambic  verse  (trimeters),  such 
as  was  afterward  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  by  Dionysius.  2. 
Xpovucd,  or  XpoviH^  a-iyraiis,  a.  Chronicle,  in  iambic  trimeters,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.C.  143.  This  work  was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca.  Of  how  (nany  books  it  consisted  is  not  quite  certain.  In 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  the  fourth  book  is  mentioned ;  but  if  Syncellus 
refers  to  this  work,  it  must  have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The 
loss  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to  lament  in  the 
historical  literature  of  antiquity. 

II.  Scymnus  (Skv/jlvos),'  of  Chios,  \viote  a  Periegesis,  or  description  of 
the  earth,  which  is  refeiTed  to  in  a  few  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,^ and  other  later  writers.  A  brief  Periegesis,  written  in  iambic  metre, 
and  consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines,  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name. 
This  poem,  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  statement,  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  similar  work  in  iambic  verse,  composed  by  the  Athenian 
ApoUodorus,  and  already  aUuded  to.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Nicomedes, 
whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III., 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  A  por- 
tion of  this  poem  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  under  the  name  of 
Marcianus  Heracleotes,  along  with  other  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg, 
1 600, 8vo ;  and  again  by  Morell,  also  under  the  name  of  Marcianus,  Paris, 
1606,  8vo.  But  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Is.  Vossius  maintained  that  the 
poem  in  question  was  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  is  the  work  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  above.  Their 
opinion  was  adopted  by  DodweU,  and  the  poem  was  accordingly  printed 
under  the  name  of  Scymnus  by  Hudson  and  by  Gail,  in  the  Geographi 
Graci  Miiurres,  as  weU  as  by  B.  Fabricius,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
work,  Leipzig,  1846.  Meineke,  however,  maintains,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  has  proved,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem,  published  shortly  after 
that  of  Fabricius  (Berlin,  1846),  that  the  Periegesis  of  Scjrmnus  of  Chios, 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  H  *. 

^  Steph.  Byz.,  ».  i'.  Ttdpot,'EpfUovatt<Fa,  'Ayo^,  &c. 
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quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  an  entirely 
different  work  from  the  extant  poem,  the  author  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known, according  to  him.     The  best  edition  is  Meineke's,  just  mentioned. 

II.     LYKIC     POETRY. 

I.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Lyric  Poetry,  considered  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  Age  especially  cultivated 
Elegiac  composition.  ,  Of  Melic  poetry,  strictly  so  termed,  but  few  traces 
present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

II.  The  elegiac  writers  of  this  period  most  deserving  of  notice  are  FU- 
lelas,  Hermesianax,  Phanocles,  and  Callimachus. 

1.  Philetas  (*iA5)tSj),  a  native  of  Cos,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and 
grammarian,^  and  flourished  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  at  the  period  when  the  earnest  study  of  the  classical  literature  of 
Greece  was  still  combined,  in  many  scholars,  with  considerable  power 
of  original  composition.  The  chief  period  of  his  literary  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  Clinton  calculates  that  his  death  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  290,''  but  he  may  possibly  have  lived  some  years  longer,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Aratus,  who  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  the  instructor,  if  not  formally,'  at  least  by  his  example  and  influ- 
ence, of  Theocritus  and  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus.  Theocritus  expressly 
mentions  him  as  the  model  which  he  strove  to  imitate.^  Philetas  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  which  at  last  broke 
down  under  excessive  study.  He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become 
an  object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented  him  as 
wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  a 
strong  wind ;  a  joke  which  .^lian  takes  literally,  sagely  questioning, 
however,  if  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  wind,  how  he  could  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes.*  We  learn  from  Hermesianax 
that  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  island,  his  attachment  to  which  during  his  lifetime  he  had  expressed 
in  his  poems.    _  ;  > 

The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  elegiac*  Of  all  the  writers  in  that 
department,  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachus,  to  whom  a 
taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexandrean  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him,  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the  snare 
of  cumbrous,  learned  affectation.'^  These  two  poets  formed  the  chief 
models  for  the  Roman  elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states  in  one 
passage  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  Callimachus.'  The 
elegies  of  Philetas  were  chiefly  erotic,  and  many  of  them  were  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  a  female  named  Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  it, 
Battis.'  It  seems  very  probable  that  he  wrote  a  collection  of  poems  spe- 
cially in  praise  of  Bittis,  and  that  this  \yas  the  collection  which  was  known 

'  Strat.,  xiv.,  p.  657.  ='  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.,voL  iii.,  App.  12,  No.  16. 

3  Theocrit.,  Id.,  vii.,  39  ;  Schol  ad  loc.  *  /Elian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  14  ;  x.,  6. 

»  Suid.,  s.  V.  '  QuintU.,  s..,  1,  58.  '  Propert,,  ii.,  34,  31 ;  HI.,  1,1;  iv.,  6,  2. 

"  Ovid,  Trust.,  i.,  6, 1 1  ex  FotUci,  iii.,  1,  57. 
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and  is  quoted  by  Stobasus  under  the  name  of  Ualyvia.^  There  are  also 
two  other  poems  of  Philetas  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  evidently  mythological,  as  we  see  from  their  titles,  Ann-tirvp  and 
'EpiiTjs,  From  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  former,  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  elegiac  metre,  smd  its  subject  to  have  been  the  lamentation 
of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  poem  Meineke  sug- 
gests may  have  been  in  hexameters.  Besides  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote 
in  prose  on  grammar  and  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  commentators 
on  Homer,  whom  he  seems  to  have  dealt  with  very  freely,  both  critically 
and  exegetically ;  and  in  this  course  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno- 
dotus.  Aristarchus  wrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Philetas."  But  his 
most  important  grammatical  work  was  that  which  Athenaeus  repeatedly 
quotes  under  the  title  of 'Atokto.  Nothing  is  left  of  it  except  a  few  scat- 
tered explanations  of  words,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  use  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  words 
by  their  dialectic  varieties. 

The  fragments  of  Philetas  have  been  collected  by  Kayser,  FhUeta  Coi  Fragmenta,  quoB 
reperhmtw^  Gutting.,  1793,  8vo;  by  Bach,  Philetas  Coi,  Hermesianactis  Colophonii,  atgue 
PlianocUs  ReHqmtjs,  Hallo,  1829, 8vo ;  and  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.yVoh  i.,  p.  189;  ii.,  p. 523;  iii.,  p.  234;  Jacobs*  Anth.  Grtec,  vol.  i.,  p.  lUljSeqq.),  The 
most  important  fragments  are  also  contained  in .  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Foes.  GrcBCy 
vol.  i.,  p.  142,  seqq, 

HeruesiInax  {'Epii.niTuii>a^y  of  Colophon,  a  distinguished  elegiac  poet, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Philetas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  seems  to  have  died  before  the  destruction  of  Colo- 
phon by  Lysimachus,  B.C.  302.^  His  chief  work  was  an  elegiac  poem, 
in  three  books,  addressed  to  a  female,  whose  name,  Leontium  (Aeiji/rioy), 
formed  the  title  of  the  poem,  like  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius.  A  great 
part  of  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenasus.'  The  poem  is  also  cited 
by  Pausanias,'  by  Parthenius,'  and  by  Antoninus  Liberalis.'  We  learn 
from  another  quotation  in  Pausanias  that  Hermesianax  wrote  an  elegy 
on  the  centaur  Eurytion.'  It  is.  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Herme- 
sianax who  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicander,  and  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  Xlepauii,  was  the  same  or  a  younger  poet. 

The  fragment  of  Hermesianax  has  been  edited  separately  by  Ruhnken  {Append,  ad 
Epist.  Crit.,  ii.,  p.  283,  Opusc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  615) ;  by  Weston,  London,  1784,  Bvo ;  by  Ilgen 
(Opusc.  Yar.  Philol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  247,  Erfurdt,  1797,  Bvo) ;  by  Rigler  and  Axt,  Cologne,  1828, 
16mo ;  by  Hermann  (Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  239) ;  by  Bach  (PJnlet.  Hermes,  et  Phanoc. 
Reliq.,  HaJle,  1829,  8vo) ;  by  Bailey,  with  a  critical  epistle  by  Surges,  London,  1839, 
8vo ;  and  by  Schneidewin  (Delect.  Poes.  Eleff.,  p.  147).  Compare,  also,  Bergk,  De  Her- 
mesianactis ElegiAf  Marbnrg,  1845. 

Phanooles  (*wok\^s),  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  elegiac  poets,  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems  to 
have  written  only  one  poem,  entitled  'Epon-cj  ^  KoXof."'  We  stiU  possess 
a  considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  it,  which  is  esteemed  by 

'  Jacobs, ad  Axthol.(3riBC.,^ol.i.,ft.i.,T).3Si,seqq.  '  ScAoZ.  Fenef.  ad  K.,  ii,  111. 

3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ♦  Pausan.,  i.,  9,  8.  =  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  597. 

«  PoMSOn.,  vil.,  17,  5 ;  viii.,  12, 1.  '  Erot.,  5,  22.  »  Metam.,  39. 

»  Paiisan.,  vii.,  18, 1.  lo  clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  vi.,  p.  750. 
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Ruhnken  and  other  critics  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  elegiac  poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  superior  even 
to  Hermesianax  in  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  verse. 

The  fragments  ofPhanoclcs  have  been  edited  by  Ruhnken  (Epist.  Crit.,  ii.,  Opusc, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  630) ;  by  Bach  (PWeto,  Hermesianactis,  atque  PhanocUs  Selvpdas) ;  !|nd  by 
Sohneidewin  (Delect.  Poes.  Grac,  p.  158).  The  large  fragment  and  another  distich  arc 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

CiLLiMACHns  (KaK>diJ.KXPs\^  ^  native  of  Gyrene,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  grammarians  and  poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas, 
a  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  Battiadm,  whence  Ovid  and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterward  taught  at  Eleu- 
sis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandrea.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  who  invited  him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.'  CaUimachus  was 
still  alive  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus.'  It  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an  historical 
fact,  that  CaUimachus  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  at  Alex- 
andrea. This  fact  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  successor 
of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office  from  about  B.C.  260  until  his 
death,  about  B.C.  240.'  This  calculation  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Aulus  Gellius,'  that  CaUimachus  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of  Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister 
Megatime,  who  was  married  to  Stasenorus,  and  had  a  son  CaUimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called  the  younger,  and  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  Tlepl  vi\auv. 

CaUimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  grammarians,  critics, 
and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of 
nearly  aU  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes, 
Philostephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Ister, 
aijd  Hermippus,  were  among  his  pupils.  CaUimachus  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  antiquity ;  and,  if  the  number  in  Suidas  be  correct, 
he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them 
were  not  of  great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a  great 
book  was  a  great  evil.^  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the  titles  or 
fragments  are  known  to  us  amounts  to  upward  of  forty.  But  what  we 
possess  is  very  Uttle,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  productions,  ap- 
parently the  least  valuable  of  all  his  works,  since  CaUimachus,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a  man  of  real 
poetical  talent :  labor  and  learning  are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poet- 
ical genius  and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would 
have  furnished  us  vrith  some  highly  important  information  concerning 
ancient  mythology,  history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  CaUimachus  stiU  extant,  either  in  whole  or 

1  STnith,  met.  Bwgr.j  s.  v.  8  Suid.^  s.  v. ;  Strab.f  xvii.,  p.  838. 

=  Sdiol.  ad  CalUm.,  Hymn.,  ii.,  26.  ♦  Ritschl,  Die  AUxandrm.  Biblioth.,  p.  19,  84. 

'  Aul.  GeU.,  xvli.,  21.  '  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  :/i. 
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in  part,  are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five  are  written  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  one  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in 
distichs,  and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which  bear  greater  re- 
semblance to  epic  than  to  lyric  poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labor  and 
learning,  like  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period.  Almost  every  line  fur- 
nishes some  curious  mythical  information,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with  learning 
than  any  other  poetical  productions  of  that  time.  Their  style  has  nothing 
of  the  easy  flow  of  genuine  poetiy,  and  is  evidently  studied  and  labored. 
There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia  on  these  hymns,  which,  however, 
have  no  great  merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong  to  the 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  high  estimation  they  enjoyed 
in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Archibius  the  grammarian,  who 
lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after  Callimachus,  wrote  a  comment- 
ary upon  them,  and  that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics.  They  were  incorporated  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  period,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments ;  but 
there  are  imitations  of  them  by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  "  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.  If  we  may  beheve  the 
Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was  the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets,' 
and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took  him  for  their  model  in  this  species 
of  poetry.  4.  Fragments  of  other  poetical  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention,  1.  The  Alria,  an  epic  poem  in  four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the 
various  mythiced  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other  customs.  This 
work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was  paraphrased  by  Marianus ;  but  the 
paraphrase  is  lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  fragments. 
2.  An  epic  poem,  entitled  'EkoAtj,  which  wzis  the  name  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight  against 
the  Marathonian  buU.  This  work  was  likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus, 
aud  we  still  possess  some  fragments  of  the  original. 

It  appears  that  there  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  CaUi- 
machus  did  not  try  his  str£ngth,  for  he  is  said  to  have  written  comedies, 
tragedies,  iambic  and  choUambic  poems.  An  account  of  his  poem  Ibis 
has  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant  entire,  though  there 
were  among  them  some  of  the  highest  importance.  The  one  of  which 
the  loss  is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  niya|  7rc«ToBo7rai;<  trvyypafiiid- 
rav.  Or  nivoKes  Tuv  iv  vdffTj  ^aiSeit}  Sia\afvl/dvray,  Kol  &y  ffvyeypwj/av,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. It  contained,  systematically  arranged,  Ijsts  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  appear  to  have  been  classi- 
fied, so  that  Callimachus  spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  ora- 
tors, lawgivers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in  which  the  authors 
were  enumerated  in  their  chronological  succession.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  work  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alcx- 
andrea,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as  were  contained  in 

>  Quinta.,  X..  1,  5S. 
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those  collections.  His  pupil,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  Among  his  other  prose  works  was  one  entitled  Mowff- 
eiov,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum  of  Alex- 
andrea  and  the  scholars  connected  with  it. 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Callimachus  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to,  proba- 
bly between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vc  ;  but  a  bet- 
ter edition,  in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up,  and  the  Greek  scholia  are  added,  is  that  of 
Gelenius,  Basle,  1532,  4to,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more  complete  edition  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones  is  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1566,  fol.,  in  the  collection  of 
"  PoetfB  Principes  HEroici  Carminis.'^  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A  second  edition  by  H.  Stephens,  Geneva, 
1577,  4to,  is  a  great  improvement  .on  the  previous  one.  It  contains  the  Greek  scholia,  a 
Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams  of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  any  thing  was  done  for  the  text,  until  Th.  Grasvius  under- 
took a  new  and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed  by  his  father,  J.  G.  Graevius. 
It  appeared  at  Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes  of  the  previous  editors, 
of  Bentley,  and  the  famous  commentary  of  Spanheim.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the 
one  edited  by  Ernesti,  Leyden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Graevius's  edition,  a  much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of  the 
fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemsterhuis  and  Ruhnken.  Still,  Ernesti  did  not 
completely  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  learned  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  last-men- 
tioned subsidia.  Among  subsequent  editions  wc  need  only  mention  those  of  Loesner, 
Leipzig,  1774,  8vo ;  of  Volger,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo ;  of  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo  ;  and 
of  Blomfield,  London,  1815,  8vo.  The  fragments  of  the  Elegies,  with  the  notes  of 
Valckenaer,  were  given  by  Luzac,  Leyden,  1798,  Svo  ;  an  edition  of  the  Fragments  gen- 
erally was  given  by  Naeke  (Opusc.  Philol,  ed.  Welcfcer,  vol.  ii.),  Bonn,  1844,  large  8vo.    ' 

ME  Lie     POETRY. 

I.  With  the  exception  of  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  to  which  \ve 
have  already  alluded,  the  melic  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
paratively few  in  numher.  The  writer  most  deserving  of  mention  under 
this  head  is  Mei.inno  (MeXtmti),  a  lyric  poetess,  author  of  an  ode  on  Rome 
{els  'P:i/j,nv),  in  five  Sapphic  stanzas,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Erin- 
na  of  Lesbos,  as  an  ode  on  valor  {els  piifi-nv).  Nothing  is  known  of  Melin- 
no  with  certainty,  except  what  the  ode  itself  shows,  namely,  that  she 
lived  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ode  is  printed, 
with  an  admirable  essay  upon  it,  by  Welcker,  in  Creuzer's  Meletemata, 
1817,  p.  1,  and  in  Welcker's  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160,  segq. 

II.  Some  of  the  melic  poets  of  this  period  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
singular  species  of  trifling.  They  composed,  naniely,  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  griphi  (ypi^poi),  or  carmina  figurata ;  that  is,  pieces 
in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object.  Simmias  of  Rhodes,'  who  flourished  under  the 
early  Ptolemies,  was  one  of  these  writers,  and  three  short  poems  of  his, 
constructed  in  this  way,  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  six  epigrams, 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  first  of  these  poems  is  called,  from  its 
form,  the  Wings  (irr^puyes) ;  the  second,  the  Egg  {oi6v) ;  the  third,  the 
Hatchet  {Tre\eKvs).  There  are  several  other  poems  of  the  same  species  in 
the  Anthology,  such  as  the  Pan-pipes  (o-Bpiyl)  of  Theocritus,  the  Altar 
(gM/t({5)  of  Dosiadas,  and  the  Egg  and  Hatchet  of  Besantinus.  

Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v. 
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III.    BUCOLIC     POETRY. 

I.  Bucolic  Poetry  (tA  SoukoAiko  iroi^/naro),  called  also  Pastoral^  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetic  composition,  the  interlocutors  in  which  are  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  &c.,  and  the  scenes  portrayed  are  drawn  from  rural  life. 
Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of  Greek,  and, 
through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil^  of  Roman  literature.  The  germ  of 
this  species  of  poetry  may  be  discovered,  at  a  very  early  period,  among 
the  Dorians  both  of  Laoonia  and  Sicily,  especially  at  Tyndaris  and  Syra- 
cuse in  the  latter,  when  the  festivals  of  Diana  were  enlivened  with  songs, 
in  which  two  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  or  two  parties  of  them,  contended 
with  one  another,  and  which  gradually  grew  into  an  art,  practiced  by  a 
class  of  performers  called  Lydiastcs  and  Bucolistce,  who  flourished  extens- 
ively in  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  districts  of  Italy. 

II.  Tlie  subjects  of  the  songs  sung  by  this  class  of  performers  were 
popular  mythical  stories,  and  the  scenes  of  country  life  ;  the  beauty,  love, 
and  unhappy  end  of  Daphnis,  the  ideal  of  the  shepherd,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Stesichorus  into  his  poetry,  and  of  Dicmus,  who  was  named  by 
Epicharmus  ;  the  melancholy  complaints  of  the  coy  huntsman  Menalcas, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  songs  were  stiU  popular  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus.  Theocritus,  however,  was  the  first  who  reduced  this  species 
of  poetry  to  such  a  form  as  to  constitute  it  a  branch  of  regular  literature ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  followed  not  merely  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of  Kpicharmus  and  of  Sophron,  es- 
pecially the  latter.^ 

III.  The  bucolic  poets  that  will  here  require  our  attention  are  three  in 
number ;  namely,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. 

1.  THEo'cEiTua  (eeSKptTos),'  the  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andrea  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  PhUetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  poet.  His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
father,  Rolemy  Soter,  in  B.C.  285,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  idylls.  At  Alexan- 
drea  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  sixth  idyll.  Theocritus  afterward  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  11.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  idyll  that  Theocri- 
tus was  dissatisfied  both  with  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  andrwith  the  political  state  of  his  native 
country.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life,  on  his  representation  of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  the  creator  of  bucolic 
poetry,  and  was  influenced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  examples  of  Epi- 
charmus and  Sophron.     His  bucolic  idylls  are  of  an  essentially  dramatic 

1  WeZcArer,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Hirtenlieds,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.,  p.  402,  seqq, 
a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pictures  of  the  ordinary  hfe  of  the 
common  people  of  Sicily,  whence  their  name,  ftSri,  ciSdAAio.  The  pastor- 
al poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a  tqtally  ditferent  sort  of  com- 
position from  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  af- 
fected refinement,  the  pure  innocence,  the  primeval  simplicity,  or  even 
the  worship  of  nature,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  imaginary  shep- 
herds of  a  fictitious  Arcadia ;  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the 
country  and  the  town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a  vehicle 
of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  civilized  communities.  He  merely  ex- 
hibits simple  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  peo- 
ple, in  a  thoroughly  objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit.  He  abstains 
from  all  the  mere  artifices  of  composition,  such  as  fine  imagery,  high  col- 
oring, and  pathetic  sentiment.  He  deals  but  sparingly  in  descriptions, 
which  he  introduces  only  as  episodes,  8nd  never  attempts  any  of  those 
allegorical  applications  of  the  sentiments  and  adventures  of  shepherds 
which  have  made  the  bucolics  of  Virgil  a  signal  failure.  Dramatic  sim- , 
plicity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems, 
into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural  comedy 
which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.  His  fifteenth, 
idyll,  the  AdoniazuscB,  \s  a  master-piece  of  the  mimetic  exhibition  of  fe- 
male character,  i-endered  the  more  admirable  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  introduced  the  praises  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  without  sacrificing 
any  thing  of  its  genuine  dramatic  spirit.  The  form  of  these  poems  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  object.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  and 
the  rapid  transitions  of  the-lively  dialogue,  the  varied  language  and  the 
sweetly  musical  rhythms,  the  combination  of  the  prevailing  epic  verse 
and  diction  with  the  forms  of  common  speech,  all  contribute  much  to  the 
general  effect.  In  short,  as  Theocritus  was  the  first  who  developed  the 
powers  of  bucolic  poetry,  so  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
who  understood  its  true  spirit,  its  proper  objects,  and  its  natural  limits. 

The  poems  of  Theocritus,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  bucolic.  The 
collection  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  consists  of  thirty 
poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  Idylls,  a  fragment  of  a  few  lines  from^ 
a  poem  entitled  Berenice,  and  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, besides  one  upon  the  poet  himself,  the  production  probably  of  Artem- 
idorus.  The  Greek  author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  characteristics  of, 
the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  says  that  all  poetry  has 
three  characters,  the  iitiyrfimTucds,  the  SpaiiaTtK6s,  and  the  iukt6s,  and  that 
bucolic  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  every  form.  Bergk  has  recently  classed 
the  poems  of  Theocritus  under  the  heads  of  Carmina  bucolica,  mimica,  lyr- 
ica,  epica,  and  epigrammata} 

Of  the  thirty  so-called  idylls,  the  last  is  a  late  Anacreontic  of  scarcely 
any  poetic  merit,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Theocri- 
tus. Of  the  others,  only  ten  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
the  ancients  described  by  the  specific  names  of  |8oi/ko\ikc4,  iroifKVMi,  aho\- 
mi,  or  by  the  first  of  these  words  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Bucolics,  or, 
as  we  say,  Pastoral  poems.  But,  taking  t^e  term  idyll  in  the  wider  sense, 
1  idiein.  Mus.,  1838-39,  vol.  vi.,  p.  16,  seqq. 
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we  must  also  include  under  it  several  of  the  poems  which  are  not  bucol- 
ic, but  which  are  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  In 
this  general  sense,  the  idylls,  properly  so  called,  are  the  first  eleven,  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-first,  the  last  of  which  has  a  special  in- 
terest, as  being  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life  of  Grecian 
fishermen  ;  the  second  and  fifteenth  are  evidently  pretty  close  imitations 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron.  Those  idylls  of  which  the  genuineness  is  most 
doubtful  are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth. 

The  metre  chiefly  employed  in  these  poems  is  the  heroic  hexameter, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Theocritus  by  having  a  more  broken  move- 
ment substituted  for  the  sustained  and  stately  march  of  the  Homeric 
verse.  In  a  few  cases  other  metres  are  employed.  The  dialect  of  The- 
ocrjfus  has  given  the  grammarians  considerable  trouble.  The  ancient 
critics  regarded  it  as  a  modification  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which  they  called 
"  new  Doric"  (Wa  Awpfs) ;  and  some  of  the  modern  editors  have  carried 
this'  notion  so  far  as  to  try  to  expunge  all  the  epic,  .lEolic,  and  Ionic 
forms  which  the  best  MSS.  present.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  The- 
ocritus purposely  employed  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new 
or  softened  Doric  predominates.' 

The  editia  princeps  of  Theocritus,  in  fblio,  containing  also  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  is  -without  place  or  date,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan  about 
1481.  There  is  another  very  early  edition  in  8vo,  without  place  or  date.  The  next  earli- 
est edition  is  that  of  Aldus,  containing  the  Idylls,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  matter,  Ven- 
ice, 1495,  fol.  The  chief  among  the  more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Reiske,  Vienna, 
1765,  2  vols,  small  4to ;  of  Warton,  Oxford,  1770,  4to ;  of  Brunei,  in  the  Analecta;  of 
Valckenaer,  Leyden,  1779-81,  8vo ;  reprinted  under  the  revision  of  Schaefer,  Leipzig, 
1810,  fol,  J  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1810,  8vo ;  of  Gaisford,  in  his  Poeta  Mmores  GrtBci,  Ox- 
ford, 1823  i  of  Eiessling,  Leipzig,  1819,  8vo,  reprinted  with  Bion  ^nd  Moschus,  London, 
1829,  2  vols.  8vo ;  of  Briggs,  in  his  Bucolici  Grady  Cambridge,  1821,  8vo ;  of  Meineke, 
Leipzig,  1825, 12mo ;  of  Wiistemann,  in  Jacobs  and  Host's  Biblioiheca  Grmca,  Gotha,  1830, 
8to  ;  of  Wordsworth,  Cambridge,  1844,  8vo  ;  of  Ziegler,  Tubingen,  1844,  8vo ;  and  of 
Ameis,  In  Didot's  Bibliotfteca  Graca  {Poetts  Bucolici  et  Didactici),  Paris,  1846,  large  8vo. 
Most  of  the  editions  above  enumerated  contain  also  Bion  and  Moschus. 

2.  Bion  (Biaiv)'  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  place 
called  Phlossa,  on  the  River  Meles,  near  Smyrna.'  All  that  we  know 
about  him  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  idyll  of  MoschUs, 
who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  was  older  than  Moschus, 
who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.*  His  flourishing  period,  therefore, 
may  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Theocritus,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  about  B.C.  280.  Moschus  states  that  Bion  left  his  native  coun- 
try, and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  cultivating  bucolic  poetry, 
the  natural  gro\vth  of  that  island.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  as  Moschus  intimates,'  is  uncertain,  since  it  may  be  that 
Moschus  mentions  those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Doric 
Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been  administered  to  him  by 
several  persons,  who  afterward  received  their  well-deserved  punishment 

1  Jacois,  Prof,  ad  Anth.  Pal.,  p.  xlili.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Sidd.,  s.  V,  ©eoKptTos.  *  Mosch.,  iii.,  96,  seqq.  *  Id.,  iii.,  17. 
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for  the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil  between 
Bion  and  Moschus,  we  can  not  say  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  productions  Of  the  two  poets  obliges  us  to 
suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imitated  Bion;  and  this  may,  in  fact,  be 
all  that  is  meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. 

The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry  were  the,  songs  of  shepherds  andrloVe 
songs,  and  are  beautifully  described  by  l^oschus ;'  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  poetry,  on  account 
of  the  fragmentary  condition  in  which  his  Works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Some  of  his  idylls  are  extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined ;  the  sentiments  are  soft  and  senti- 
'  mental ;  and  his  versification,  which  is  exclusively  the  hexameter,  is  very 
fluent  and  elegant.  In  the  selection  and  management  of  his  subjects  he 
is  superior  to  Moschus  ;  but  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
truthfulness  of  his  sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Thebcritus.  This 
is, particularly  visible  in  the  largest  of  his  extant  poems,  the  ■E7riTd<^ioj 
'AS^yiSos.  He  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  bucolic  poets  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the  subjects  it  really  in- 
dicates ;  for,  in,  the  time  of  Bion,  bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class 
of  poems  in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were  treated  from 
an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  dialectof  Bion  is,  like  that  of  Theocritus,  a 
mixed  Doric. 

In  tjie  first  editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  former, 
and  the  first  who  separated  them  was  Mekerch,  in  his  edition  of  Bion  and  Moschus, 
Bruges,  1565,  4to.  In  most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the  remains  of  Bion 
and  ^oschus  are  printed  at  the  end,  as  in  those  of  Valckenaer  and  others,  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Theocritus.  Among  the  separate  editions  may  he  mentioned 
those  of  Harles,  Erlangen,  1780,  8vo  ;  of  Jacobs,  Gotha,  1795,  8vo  ;  of  Teucher,  Leipzig, 
1793,  8vo ;  of  Mansd,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  containing  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  poetry  of  Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation  ;  and  of  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1849. 

Moschus  (m6<rxos),'  a  grammarian  and  bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  lived  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  according 
to  Suidas,^  was  acquainted  with  Apstarchus.  He  calls  himself  a  pupil  of 
Bion  in  the  idyll  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the  latter ;  but,  as  al- 
ready remarked  in  an  account  of  that  poet,  this  may  merely  mean  that 
Moschus  imitated  Bion.  Of  his  compositions  we  have  extant  four  idylls : 
1.  "Epas  Spawdrris.  2.  Ebpivn-  3.  'EmTdtfuos  Btavos.  4.  Meydpa.  The  first 
three  are  written  in  the  mixed  or  new  Doric  ;  the  last  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
with  a  few  Dorisms.  Besides  these  we  have  three  small  pieces,  also 
called  idylls  by  the  commentators,  but  not  entitled  to  the  name,  an  epi- 
gram or  inscription,  and  two  fragments,  called  by  some  epigrams.  The 
idylls  of  Moschus  were  at  first  intermixed  with  those  of  Theocritus,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus  have  been,  though  without 
suiBcient  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Moschus.  Eudocia* 
ascribes  to  Theocritus  the  third  of  the  idylls  of  Moschus ;  but  a  careful 
separation  has  been  made  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  quotations  in 
Stobaeus.  To  judge  from  the  pieces  which  are  extant,  Moschus  was 
1  Mosch.,  iii,,  82.        =  Smith,  Diet.  Bingr.,  s.  v.        '  s.  v.  Mdcrxos.        <■  Eudocia,  p.  408. 
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capable  of  writing  with  elegance  and  liveliness ;  but  he  is  inferior  to 
Bion,  and  comes  stUl  farther  behind  TJieocritus.  His  style  labors  under 
an  excess  of  polish  and  ornament.  The  elegy  on  Bion  is  remarkable  for 
sweetness  of  numbers  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  but  is  perhaps  too  la^ 
bored  for  real  sorrow. 

The  idylls  of  Moschus  are  generally  printed  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Bion.  An  ac- 
count of  the  editions  may  he  seen  under  those  heads.   \ 

IT.     DRAMATIC     POETKY. 

I.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians,  in  arranging  their  canon,  made,  it 
will  be  remembered,  two  classes  of  tragic  writers,  the  first  containing 
the  great  masters  who  flourished  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  second  consisting  of  what  were  denominated  the  "  Tragic 
Pleiades." 

II.  The  seven  poets  forming  the  class  denominated  the  "  Tragic  Pleia- 
des" were,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Alexander  the  jEtolian,  Philis- 
cas  of  Corcyra,  SosiAeus,  Homer  the  younger,  Mantides,  Sosiphanes,  and 
Lycophran. 

III.  The  dramatic  works,  however,  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
aehooLdiffered  in  a  very  important  particular  from  those  produced  during 
the  Attic  period.  The  tragedies  now  composed  were  no  longer  exhibited 
before  the  people  in  the  public  theatre,  but  were  meant  for  the  closet,  be- 
ing written  for  the  amusement  of  princes  and  their  courtiers,  and  for  a 
small  circle  of  connoisseurs. 

IV.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  poets  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  Alexander  .^Etolus  {'AKc^avSpos  S  AiraiXiiy),'  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pleuron,  in  ^toiia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandrea. 
He  had  an  office  in  the  library  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  jnake  a  collection  of  all  the  tragedies  and  satiric  dramas  that 
were  extant.  He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and  Aratus, 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.'  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  greater  merit 
as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  Of  his  elegies  some 
beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  All  the  fragments  of  this  writer  are 
collected  by  Capellmann,  Bonn,  1829, 8vo.  Compare  Welcker,  Die  Griech. 
Tragodien,  p.  1263,  seqq. ;  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm.  der  Episck.  Poesie  der 
Griechen,  von  Alexander  dem  Grossen,  &c.,  p.  7,  seqq. 

2.  Philiscus  (*iAi<rKoj)  of  Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  was 
also  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  and  in  that  character  was  present  at  the  coro- 
nation procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,^  in  B.C.  284.  Pliny*  states 
that  his  portrait  was  painted  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  by  Protogenes, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  B.C.  304.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  of  Philiscus  must  be  extended  to  an  eariier  period  than 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Suidas,  who  merely  says  that  he  lived  under 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Aratus,  Phanom.,  ii.,  p.  431,  433,  <fcc.,  ed.  Bukle. 

=  Athen.,y.,  p.  198,  G.  *  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  10,  36. 
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Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  forty-two  dramas,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  The  dhoriambic  hexameter  verse  was  named  after  Pliiliscus,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  use  of  it.'  There  is  much  dispute  whether  the 
name  should  be  written  *i\i'(rKoj  or  *£\ikoj,  but  the  former  appears  to  be 
the  true  form,  though  he  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  used  the  latter. 

3.  SosiTHEUs  (2<B(r(fleoj),"  of  Syracuse  or  Athens,  or,  rather,  according 
to  Suidas,  of  Alexandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  tragic 
poet  Homer.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  284,  and  wrote  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.3  The  remains  of  his  works  consist  of  two  Unes  from  his  "AeKtos, 
and  a  considerable  fragment  of  twenty-four  lines  from  his  Attfyis  or  Aitu- 
4pa-as,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  drama  pastoral  in  its  scene,  and  in 
its  form  and  character  very  similar  to  the  old  satyric  dramas  of  the  Attic 
tragedians.  The  remains  of  Sositiieus  are  given  by  Wagner,  Frag.  Trag. 
Grate,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  p.  149,  seqq. 

4.  HoMEK  {"O/iripos),  a  grammarian  and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantium,  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  280.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  differently  stated  at  forty-five,  forty-seven,  and  fifty-sev- 
en. His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  title,  Eury- 
pyleia.*    Compare  "Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tragod.,  p.  1251,  seqq. 

5.  .SIantides  (AiavriSris),  a  tragic- poet  of  Alexandrea,  of  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

6.  SosiPHANEs  (Sua-ujuivris),  a  native  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas, 
exhibited  seventy-three  dramas,  and  gained  seven  victories.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  or,  as  others  stated,  in  that  of  Al- 
exander, between  B.C.  340  and  B.C.  330.  Of  his  plays,  the  only  remains 
are  one  title,  i/l€\4aypos,  and  a  very  few  lines  from  it  and  other  plays.' 
These  are  contained  in  Wagner^  Frag.  Trag.  GrcBc,  in  Didot's  Bibliothe- 
ca GreBca,  p.  157. 

7.  Lycopheon  {AvK6(ppti>p),'  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  He  lived  at  Alexandrea  undei 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexandrean  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  a  very  extensive  work  on 
comedy  (irepl  Kw/i^Sias),  which  appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Greek  comedy,  together  with  ac- 
counts of  the  comic  poets,  and,  besides  this,  many  matters  bearing  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interpretation  of  the  comedians. '  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  states  that  he  was  killedby  an  arrow.*  As  a  poet, 
Lycophron  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiades  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  his  tragedies  extant.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  twenty  of 
his  tragedies  ;  while  Tzetzes'  makes  their  number  forty-six  or  sixty-four. 
Four  lines  of  his  Tl€\owiSai  are  quoted  by  Stobaeus."  He  also  vsrrote  a 
satyric  drama  entitled  MeveSTj/ios,  in  which  he  ridiculed  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, the  philosopher  Menedemus,  6f  Eretria,"  who  nevertheless  high- 

1  HepluBst.,  p.  53.  2  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  3.  v.  3  Suid,,  s.  v.         *  Id.  ib. 

'  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  vol.  ill.,  s.  aa.  278,  259,  p.  502,  504.       '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
'  Mmeke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grac.,  p.  9,  Beqq.  8  OeU,  Ibis,  533, 

'  Srhol.in  Lyc.,iS2,!nO.     '°  S(o6.,oxix.,13.     '•  Athm..x.,j\.iW  ;  Diog.  Laa-t.,\i.,UO 
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ly  prized  the  tragedies  of  Lycophron.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
skillful  composer  of  anagrams,  of  v^hich  he  wrote  several  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe. 

The  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has.  come  down  to  us  is  the  Cassan- 
dra or  Alexandra.  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
itunbic  monologue  of  1474  verses,  in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  proph- 
esy the  fall  of  Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes, 
with  numerous  other  mythological  and  historical  events,  going  back  as 
far  as  the  Argonauts,  the  Amazons,  and  the  fables  of  lo  and  Europa,  and 
ending  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  po- 
etical merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of  traditional  learning.  Sui- 
das  calls  it  (rKoreivhv  Tralrnia,  "  the  dark  poem,"  and  its  author  himself 
obtained  the  epithet  of  <r/coTeiv<fs.  Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity 
alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of  whom 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  Among  these  were  Theon,  Dection, 
and  Orus.  The  only  one  of  these  works  which  survives  is  the  scholia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1150,  which  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  poem  itself  Lycophron,  indeed,  purposely 
enveloped  his  poem  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Theie  is  no  artifice  to 
which  he  does  not  resort  to  prevent  his  being  clearly  understood.  He 
never  calls  any  one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstances or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  in  unusual  construc- 
tions, separates  words  which  should  be  united,  uses  strange  terms  more 
or  less  obsolete,  forms  the  most  singular  compounds,  and  indulges  in  the 
boldest  and  most  startling  metaphors. 

A  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the  identity  of  Lycophron  the 
tragedian,  and  Lycophron  the  author  of  the  Cassandra.  From  some  lines 
of  the  poem  (1226,  seqq. ;  1446,  segq.)  which  refer  to  Roman  history, 
Niebuhr  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  Flamininus  (about  B.C.  190) ;  but  Welcker,  in  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  question,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  these  hues 
are  interpolated. 

The  editio  prmceps  of  Lycophron  was  the  Aldine,  printed  with  Pindar  and  CaLlimachus, 
Venice,  1513,  8to  ;  the  next  was  that  of  Lacisius,  with  the  scholia,  Basle,  1546,  fol.  Of 
the  later  editions,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  those  of  Potter,  Oxford,  1697,  fol., 
reprinted  1702  ;  of  Eeichard,  Leipzig,  1768,  8to  ;  and  of  Bachmann,  Leipzig,  1830,  2 
vols.  8vo  fof  which  only  the  first  has  appeared),  to  which  must  he  added  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  scholia,  by  C.  G.  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1811,  3  vols.  8vo. 

I.  The  Middle  and  New  Comedy  having  been  already  treated  of  in  our 
account  of  the  Fourth  or  Auic  Period,  it  remains  merely  to  notice  a  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition  termed  by  the  Gi^eks  <p\vaKoypa)t>la  or  txapo- 
rpayadla. 

II.  This  was  a  species  of  burlesque  drama,  or  a  parody  of  tragedy,  and 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of  tragedy  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  comedy.  It  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  Alexandrine  period  as  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 

'  nog.  Laert.,  ii.,  133. 
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Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tarentum.    At  the  head  of 
the  writers  in  this  department  stands  Rhinthon. 

Rhinthon  (,'Plveuv)  was  a  native  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentum,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.  Suidas  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  composers  of  the  burlesque  drama,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  was 
the  first  to  develop  it  in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  it  into  Greek 
literature,  since  it  had  already,  as  we  have  remarked,  existed  as  a  popu- 
iar  amusement.  It  would  appear  from  the  fragments  of  Rhinthon  that 
the  comic  license  extended  to  the  metres  also,  which  are  sometimes  even 
more  irregular  than  in  the  Attic  comedians.'  -Rhinthon  is  said  to  have 
vn-itten  thirty-eight  dramas.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— corettraMaJ. 

PROSE     COMPOSITION. 

I.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Alexandrine  period  displayed  themselves 
also  in  prose  composition,  and  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
learning  and  scientific  acquirement.  Great  attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  productions  of  earlier  vn-iters,  and  they  were  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  and  illustration,  but  the  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  distinguished  these  productions  was  rarely  imitated.  Philosophy, 
however,  and  the  practical  sciences,  were  vigorously  cultivated,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  with  important  results. 

II.  The  Attic  dialect,  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local 
circumstances,  had  now  become  the  common  language  of  prose  litera- 
ture, and  the  employment  of  diiferent  dialects  was  discontinued. 

I.     HISTORY. 

In  our  account  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period  will  be  found 
some  who  do  not  strictly  belong  to  a  course  of  Grecian  literature,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  from  certain  circumstances  connected  with  them,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  can  not  well  be 
passed  over.  The  whole  number  of  writers  is  as  follows  :  Hecataus  of 
Abdera,  Berosus,  Aiydenus,  ManetJio,  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  Timams,  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  Phylarchus,  Ister,  and  PolyUus,  to  whom  may  be  added  the 
mythological  writer  ApoUodorus. 

I.  Hecat^tjs  ('EKaTa7os)'  of  Abdera,  often  confounded  with  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus,  and  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic  Pyrrho,  and  is 
himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and  grammarian.*  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,'  we  must  infer  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  for 

■  Heptuwst.,  p.  9,  ed.  Gaisf.  '  Suid.,  s.  v.  3  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v, 

*  Suid;  s.  V. ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.,  i.,  29.  s  pj-fsp,  Evanff.^  ix.,  p.  239. 
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his  practical  wisdom  (irepl  retj  Tpd^ets  ixavtiTaTos).    In  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thehes.     He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.     1.  A  History  of  Egypt.^    2.  A  work  on 
tlie  Hyperboreans.'     3.  A  History  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  book  on  Abra- 
ham, mentioned  by  Josephus,'  was  probably  only  a  portion.     This  work 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  it  was  declared  spurious, 
even  by  Origen,*  and  modern  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions.     The 
fragments  of  Hecatseus  have  been  collected  by  Zorn,  Hecatai  Abderita 
Fragmenta,  Altona,  1730,  8vo ;  by  F.  Creuzer,  in  his  Hist.  Grac.  Antiq. 
Fragm.,  Heidelberg,  1806,  8vo ;  and  by  C.  MuUer,  in  his  Fragm.  Histar. 
Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  384,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca.  Graca,  Paris,  1848,  8vo. 
n.  Bebosus  (Bi\patr6s  or  BTjpmo-o-iis),'  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  an 
historical  writer.    His  name  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar 
or  Ber  Oseas,  that  is,  "  son  of  Oseas."'     He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II.,  surnamed  @e6s 
(B.C.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he  wrote  his  history  of  Babylonia.'    Re- 
specting his  personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  j  but  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.     His  history  was  in  three  books,  and 
is  sometimes  called  BaPv^xoymd,  and  sometimes  XaKScuKi,  or  'la-Toplai 
Xu\SatKai.    The  work  itself  is  lost ;  but  we  possess  several  fragments  of 
it,  which  are  preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the  work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his  state- 
ments often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.    From  the  fragments 
extant  we  see  that  the  work  embraced  the  earfiest  traditions  about  the 
human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  kept 
in  view  also..    There  is  a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
infer  from  this,  as  some  have  done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  state- 
ments.    The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to  Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while 
Berosus  followed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish,  which  neces^ 
sarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  different  light,  and  may  frequently  havs 
differed  in  their  substance  altogether. 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  similar  subjects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca 
have  preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of 
his  astronomical  or  mathematical  knowledger    Pliny  relates"  that  the 

1  Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  47  ;  Phot.  Cod.,  244. 

2  Scbol.  ad  Apqllon.  iUwd.,.ii.,  675 ;  DUid.  Sic.,  ii.,  47. 

3  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  i.,  7.  *  Orig-.  c.  CeU.,  i.,  15. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  «  Scalig.,  Animadv.  ad  Euseb.,  p.  248. 

'  TaHem,  adv.  Gent.,  5&  »  PUn.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  37. 
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Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with  a  gilt  tongue  to 
honor  his  extraordinary  predictions.  Vitruvius^  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (Jiermcyclium),  and  states  the^t,  in  his 
later  years,  he  settled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school  of 
astrology. 

The  fragmenta  of  the  Ba^vKiaviKa  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger's  work,  De  Em- 
endatione  Temporum,  and,  more  complete,  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grmc,  xiv.,  p.  175,  seqq.^  of 
the  old  edition.  They  are  also  given  by_Richter,  Berosi  Chald.  Histories  guts  supersunt, 
cum  Comment,  de  Berosi  vita,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1825,  8vo,  and  by  CMiiller,  in  the  Fragm. 
Histor.  Grmc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  495,  aeqq.,'m  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Grtsca,  Paris,  1848,  Svo..  The 
work  entitled  Berosi  Antiquitatum.  libri  quinque,  cum  commstitariis  Joannis  Annii,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  foL,  and  was  afterward  often  reprinted,  and  even  translated 
into  Italian,  is  one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Viterbo,  better  known  uiider  the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 

III.  Aeydenos  {'A$vSiiv6s),  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  contemporary  and  pupil  of  Berosus,  according  to  others, 
as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Assyria  ("Airo-upiaKii).  "We  know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Me- 
gasthenes  and  Berosus,  and  Cyrillus  states'  that  he  wrote  in  tlie  Ionic 
dialect.  Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Cyril- 
lus, and  Syncellus.  It  was  particularly  valuable  for  chronology.  Ah  im- 
portant fragment,  which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian  history, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chrosicon  of 
Eusebius.^  The  fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  work  De  Emendatione  Temporum ;  by  Richter,  Berosi  Chaldao- 
rum  Historic,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1825  ;  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor. 
Greec,  vol.  iv.,  p.  278,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  Grceca,  Paris,  1851,  Svo. 

IV.  Manetho  {yiaviSis  or  UaveBiv),*  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  city  of 
Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  probably  also  in  that 
of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His  original  Egyptian  name  is 
differently  given  by  modern  scholars.  According.to  Bunsen,^  it  was  Mane- 
thoth,  that  is,  Md-en-tholh,  or  "the  one  given  by  Thoth,"  which  would  be 
expressed  by  the  Greek  Hermodotus  or  Hermodorus.  According  to  Lep- 
sius,  however,  it  was  Mai-en-tkoth,"  or  "  beloved  by  Thoth,"  while  Eruin 
makes  it  to  have  been  Md-net  or  Md-Neith,  i.  e.,  "  qui  Neith  deam  amat."'' 

Manetho  had  in  antiquity  the  reputation  of  having  attained  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  wisdom,^  and  it  seems  to  have 'been,  this  very  rep- 
utation which  induced  later  impostors  to  fabricate  books,  and  publish 
them  under  his  name.  The  fables  and  mystical  fancies  which  thus  be- 
came current  as  the  productions  of  the  Egyptian  sage  were  the  reason 
why  Manetho  was  looked  upon,  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves, 
as  a  half-mythical  personage,  like  Epimenides  of  Crete,  of  whose  personal 
existence  and  history  no  one  was  able  to  form  any  distinct  notion.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  fragments  of  his  genuine  work  did  not 

1  V!(™ti.,ix.,  4iX.,  7, 9.      '  Cyrill.  adv.  Julian.,  f.S,seq.       ^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,s.  v. 

*  Id.  ib.,  s.  V.  "  lE^pVs  Place  in  Universal  History,  vol.  i^,  p^  59,  Eng.  trans. 

«  Lepsius,  Chron.,  i.,  p.  405 ;  Plutarch,  Isis  and.  Osiris,  p.  180,  ed.  Parthey. 

'  Fruin,  Maneth.  Reliq.,  1847,  p.  xxviil. 

e  Syncell,  Chrmogr.,  p.  32,  cd.  tHndorf;  Pint.,  De  Is.  el  Os.,  9. 
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meet,  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  with  that  degree  of  attention  which 
they  deserved,  although  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  confinnation  of  some  portions  of  his  work 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manetho  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  priests,  but  whether  he  was  high-priest  of  Egypt  is 
uncertain,  since  we  read  this  statement  only  in  some  MSS.  of  Suidas, 
and  in  one  of  the  productions  of  the  pseudo-Manetho.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
consequence  of  his  wisdom  and  learning.  The  circumstance  to  which 
Manetho  owes  his  great  reputation  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  is,  that  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language 
an  account  of  the  doctrines,  wisdom,  history,  and  chronology  of  his  coun- 
try, and  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  and  more  especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  object 
of  his  works  was  thus  of  a  two-fold  nature,  being  at  once  theological  and 
historical.^ 

The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  con- 
cerning the  gods,  the  laws  of  moraUty,  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the 
world,  seems  to  have  borne  the  title  of  TSv  <pv<riKSv  imofi^.'  Various 
statements,  which  were  derived  either  from  this  same  or  a  similar  work, 
are  preserved  in  Plutarch's  treatise  De  Iside  et  Osiri,  and  in  some  other 
writers,  who  confirm  the  statements  of  Plutcirch. 

Suidas  mentions  a  work  on  Cyphi  (_icv(f>i),  or  the  sacred  incense  of  the 
Egyptians,  its  preparation  and  mixture,  as  taught  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  same  is  refened  to  by  Plutarch  at  the  end  of  his  above-mentioned 
treatise.  In  all  the  passages  in  which  statements  from  Manetho  are  pre- 
served concerning  the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  he 
appears  as  a  man  of  a  sober  and  inteUigent  mind,  and  of  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  religious  affairs  of  his  own  country ;  and  the  presumption, 
therefore,  must  be,  that  in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  copyists,  or  the  forgeries  of  later  im- 
postors. 

The  historical  productions  of  Manetho,  although  lost,  are  far  better 
knovm  than  his  theological  works.  Josephus'  mentions  the  great  work 
under  the  title  of  History  of  Egypt,  and  quotes  some  passages  verbatim 
from  it,  which  show  that  it  was  a  pleasing  narrative  in  good  Greek.* 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  Manetho  controverted  and  corrected 
many  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  The  Egyptian  History  of  Mane- 
tho was  divided  into  three  parts  or  books.  The  first  contained  the  history 
of  the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  eleven  dynasties  of  mortal 
kings.  The  second  opened  with  the  twelfth  and  concluded  with  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty ;  and  the  third  gave  the  history  of  the  remaining  eleven 
dynasties,  and  concluded  with  an  account  of  Nectanabis,  the  last  of  the 

1  Eiiseb.,  Prop.  B«.,  ii.,  not.  '  Diog.  Laerl.,  Prooem.,  4  10,  seq. 

3  Ant.  JwL,  i.,  3,  9.  *  c,  Api&n.,  i.,  14,  a&jg. 
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native  Egyptian  kings.  These  dynasties  are  preserved  in  Julius  Africa- 
nus  and  Eusebius  (most  correctly  in  the  Armenian  version),  who,  hovyev- 
er,  has  introduced  various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  Vi^ith  Menes,  filled  a  period  of 
3555  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him  from  genuine  documents, 
and  their  correctness,  so  far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  inscribed  monuments  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of 
our  time  to  decipher.' 

There  exists  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  "AiroTeA.Eir;naTiK[£,  in  six 
books,  which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  poem,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Suidas,  can  not 
have  been  written  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of 
it  was  published  by  Axt  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1833,  8vo.  Whether  this 
poem  was  written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  the  name  of  Manetho, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  the  production  of  a  person  of  that  name,  is  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  work  whiqh  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  and  was 
made  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  This  work  is  often  referred  to  by  Syricellus, 
who  says  that  the  author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Dog-star  (^  $l$\os  rrjs  SiiBcos),  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  king.  The  very  introduction,  however,  to  this  book,  which  Syn- 
cellus  quotes,  is  so  full  of  extraordinary  things  and  absurdities,  that  it 
clearly  betrays  its  late  author. 

The  work  of  the  genuine  Manetho  was  gradually  supersedeid :  first  by 
epitomizers,  by  whom  the  genuine  history  and  ohr'onology  were  obscured ; 
next  by  the  hasty  work  of  Eusebius,  and  the  interpolations  he  made  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  his  system ;  afterward  by  the  impostor  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Manetho  of  Sebennytus,  and  mixed  truth  with  false- 
hood ;  and  lastly,  by  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 
arbitrarily  arranged  according  to  certain  cycles. 

The  fragments  of  Manetho  are  given  by  C.  Miiiler,  in  Ilia  Fragm.  Histor.  Grose,  vol.  ii., 
p.  511,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Biljliotheca  Grasca,  Paris,  1848,  8vo.  ^ 

V.  DiocLEs  (AiokX^s)  of  Peparethus,  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  belongs  to  some  part  of  the  period  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. He  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  wrote  about  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  him  in  a  great 
many  points.''  Diodes  was  prior,  therefore,  to  B.C.  223,  about  which 
time  Fabius  Pictor  flourished.  The  work  in  which  Diodes  made  men- 
tion of  the  founding  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  entitled  Kn'o-eis,  and 
contained  accounts  of  the  origin  of  various  states  and  cities.  Whether 
Diodes,  however,  is  the  same  also  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes 
(ircpl  r)piiay  a-'ivTay/m),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,''  and  of  a  history  of 
Persia  (Tlepa-iKd),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus,*  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  fragments  of  Diodes  are  given  hy  C,  Miiiler,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor.  Grffic,  vol.  iii., 
p.  74,  seqci.^  in  Didot's  Biitliotkeca  GrtEca,  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 

'  ScMll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  215,  seqq. 

'  Plut.,Rom.,3,8;  FesttK.s.v.  Romam.         '  Qliaist.  GriBC.,40.        •  Ant.Jud.,x.,U,  1. 
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VI.  TiM^us  (T(;iioior)'  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  that  place.  Timteus  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  birth 
in  B.C.  352,  and  his  death  in  B.C.  256.  Timaeus  received  instruction 
from  PhiUscus  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates ;  but  we  have  no  far- 
ther particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had  lived  fijly 
years  when  he  wrote  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  history."  The  great 
work  of  Timaeus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C. 
264,  with  which  year  Polybius  commences  the  introduction  to  his  work. 
This  history  was  one  of  great  extent.  Wc  have  a  quotation  from  the 
thirty-eighth  book,  and  there  were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several  great  sections,  which  are 
quoted  with  separate  titles,  though  they,  in  reality,  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  The  last  five  books  contained  the  history  of  Agathocles. 
Timaeus  wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  as  a  separate  work,'  but  as  it  falls 
within  the  time  treated  of  in  his  general  history,  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  episode  of  the  latter. 

The  value  and  authority  of  Timseus  as  an  historian  have  been  most 
vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  He  main- 
tains that  Timaeus  was  totally  deficient  in  the  first  qualifications  of  an 
historian,  as  he  possessed  no  practical  knowledge  of  war  or  politics,  and 
never  attempted  to  obtain  by  travelling  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  places  and  countries  he  described  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confined  his 
residence  to  one  spot  for  fifty  years,  and  there  gained  aU  his  knowledge 
from  books  alone.  Polybius  also  remarks,  that  Timaeus  had  so  little 
power  of  observation,  and  so  weak  a  judgment,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  correct  account  even  of  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  places 
he  had  visited  ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  likewise  so  superstitious,  that  his 
work  abounded  with  old  traditions  and  well-known  fables,  while  things 
of  graver  importance  were  entirely  omitted.  Polybius  also  charges  him 
with  frequently  stating  willful  falsehoods,  and  of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
calumnies  against  the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Homer,  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastus.  These  charges  are  repeated  by  Diodorus  and  other 
ancient  writers,  among  whom  Timaeus  earned  so  bad  a  character  by  his 
slanders  and  calumnies,  that  he  was  nicknamed  Ejritirmeas  (^^irnliiaios), 
or  the  Fault-finder.* 

Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius  against  Timseus  are  unquestionably 
founded  upon  truth  ;_but  from  the  statements  of  other  writers,  and  from 
the  fragments  which  we  possess  of  Timaeus's  own  work,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Polybius  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  defects  of  Timaeus, 
and  has  omitted  to  mention  his  peculiar  excellences.  Nay,  several  of 
the  very  points  which  Polybius  regarded  as  great  blemishes  in  his  work, 
were,  in  resility,  some  of  its  greatest  merits.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timsus,  for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 

1  Smith,  Via.  Biog.,  s.  v.  '  Polyt.,  Exc.'  Vat.,  p.  389,  393. 

3  Dioni/s.,  i.,  6  ;  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  v.,  12.  *  Athen.,  vi,,  p.  372,  B. 
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that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their  simplest  and  most  genuine 
form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writers.  Timaeus,  also,  collected 
the  materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care,  a  fact 
which  even  Polybius  is  compelled  to  admit.  He  likewise  paid  very  great 
attention  to  chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads,  which  was  adopted  by  almost 
all  subsequent  writers  of  Greek  history.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  which  is  called  by  Suidas  'OKv/iTriovMai  ^ 
XpoviKk  wpa^lSta.  Cicero  formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
Timaeus  from  that  of  Polybius.  He  says,  "  Timceus,  quantum  jvdicare 
possim,  longe  eruditissimus,  et  rerum  copia,  et  sententiarum  varietate  abwndani- 
issimus,  et  ipsa  compositione  verborum  non  itn/politiLS^  magna/m  eloquentiam  act 
scribendum  attulit,  sed  nullum  usum  forensem."^ 

Th&  ftagments  of  Timseus  have  been  collected  by  GGUer,  in  his  treatise  De  situ  et  (hig~ 
ine  Syracusarum,  Leipzig,  1818,  p.  209,  seqq. ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm. 
Hisior.  Gr<Be.,  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  BibliotJieca  GrcBca,  Paris,  1841,  8vo. 

VII.  Aeatus  ("ApaToj)'  of  Sicyon,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
born  at  Sicyon  B.C.  271,  wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.C.  220,  which  Polybius  characterizes  as  clearly  written 
and  faithful  records.  But  to  this  latter  praise  they  were, not  entitled. 
They  formed  Plutarch's  principal  authority  for  the  Life  of  Aratus.  The 
fragments  are  given  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Gncc.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
21,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gratca,  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 

VIII.  Phylaechus  (iiKapxos),^  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  probably  a 
native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  but  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Athens.  We  may  place  him  at  about  B.C.  215.  His  great  work  was 
a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  embracing  a  period  of  fifty-two  years, 
from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  272,  to  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  B.C.  220.  Phylarchus  is  vehemently  attacked  by 
Polybius,*  who  charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his  partiality 
to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retorted  with  equal 
justice  upon  Polybius,  who  hcis  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exagger- 
ating the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depreciating  Cleomenes, 
whom  he  certainly  has  both  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.'  The 
accusation  of  Polybius  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,*  but  it  comes  with  rather 
a  bad  grace  from  the  latter  writer,  since  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
Lucht  has  shown,  that  his  lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  are  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Phylarchus,  to  whom  he  is  likevrise  indebted  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  of  Pyrrhus.  The  vivid  and  graphic  style  of  Phylarchus 
was  well  suited  to  Plutarch's  purpose.  It  appears,  it  is  true,  to  have  been 
too  oratorical  and  declamatory,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  lively 
and  attractive,  and  to  have  brought  the  events  of  the  history  vividly  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.     He  was,  however,  very  negligent  in  the  arrange- 

'  ment  of  his  words,  as  Dionysius  has  remarked.     Suidas  mentions  other 

>  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  14  ;  compare  Brut.,  95.  2  Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v. 

"  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Polyb.,  ii.,  56,  seqq. 

'  Nielmhr,  Kleine  Schriften,vol.  i.,  p.  270,  note.  «  Vit.  Arat.,  38. 
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works  of  his  besides  his  history,  but  they  were  comparatively  unimport- 
ant. 

The  fVagments  of  Phylarchus  have  been  collected -hy  .Lucht,  Leipzig,  1836;  by  Bruck- 
ner, Breslau,  1838,  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  in  the  Froffm.  Hifitor.  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  334, 
seqq.j  in  Didot'a  Bibliotkeca  Graca,  Paris,  1841, 8vo. 

IX.  IsTER  ("IiTTpos),'  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  sometimes  called  a  na- 
tive of  Gyrene,  sometimes  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  of  Paphos,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  These  contradictory  statements  are  reconciled  by  Sie- 
belis,  «n  the  supposition  that  Ister  was  born  at  Cyrene,  that  thence  he 
proceeded  with  CalUmachus  to  AJexandrea,  and  afterward  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paphos,  which  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt."  Ister  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  a  slave  of  Callimachus,  and  afterward  his  friend, 
and  this  circumstance  determines  hjs  age,  since  he  accordingly  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  between  about  B.C.  250  and  B.C. 
220.  Ister  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  was  anAtthisl^kTels),  or  History  of  Attica,  of  which 
the  sixteenth  book  is  mentioned  by  Harpocration. 

The  fVagments  oCIeter  are  given  by  Siebelis,  Fragm.  Phanodemi,  Senwn.,  CUtodemi  el 
Istri,  Leipzig,  1812,  8vo,  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Graec.,  vol.  i., 
p.  418,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotkeca  Graca,  Paris,  1841,  8vo. 

X.  PoLYBitrs  ( noA.iJ;8ios  ),^  the  celebrated  historian,  was  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  204.  His  father,  Ly- 
cortas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Achaean  league  ; 
and  Polybius  received  the  advantages  of  his  father's  instruction  in  polit- 
ical knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also  have  reaped  great 
benefit  from  his  intercourse  with  Philopoemen,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
father's,  and  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn  in 
which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  following  year  Polybius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece, 
as  the  intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  From  this  time 
he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  pubhc  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
soon  obtainei  great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  168,  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  into  the  south  of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  CaUicra- 
tes,  that  one  thousand  Achseans  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Perseus.  This 
number  included  all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  among 
them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.C.  167,  but,  instead  of 
being  put  upon  their  trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  I 

Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
probably  become  acquainted  in  Greece  with  .SmiUus  Paulus,  or  his  sons 
Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young  men  now  obtained  permission 
from  the  pisetor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  their  fa- 

1  Smith,  Diet,  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Compare  Ptut.j  QiuBst.  Gr.,  43,  who  calls  him  an  Alexandrean. 

=  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ther  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then  eighteen  yeeirs  of  age,  and  soon  became 
war^ily  attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in 
all  his  military  expeditions,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  iinding  a 
hberal  patron  and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain 
access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumulate  materials  for  his  great 
historical  work.'  After  remaining  in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  the  Peloponnesus,  in  B.C.  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean  ex- 
iles, who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  Senate  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Greece,  but  joined  Scipio  in 
his  campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  in  B.C.  146.  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  the  Achaeans  were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  aU  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for*  them.  His  grate- 
ful fellow-countrymen  acknowledged  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
them,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopolis,  Mantinea, 
Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other  places.^ 

Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
great  historical  work  for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  that  he  undertook  long  and 
dangerous  journeys  into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic, on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  respecting  those 
parts.  Some  of  these  countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompa- 
nied Scipio  to  Spain  in  B.C.  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Numan- 
tia,  since  Cicero  states  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,'  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  about  B.C.  122. 

The  history  of  Polybius  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  220, 
where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at  B.C.  146,  in  which  year 
Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  published  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  afterward  united  into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised 
a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  in  B.C.  168.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  work,  and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had, 
in  this  brief  period  of  thirty-five  years,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  But  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 

'  Polifb.,  xxxii.,  9,  seqq. :  Pausan.,  vii.,  10. 

=  Paumn.,yu\.,  37,2;  Potyli.,  \L,  8,  seqq.  =  Lucian,  Macrot.,  23. 
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war  in  the  first  two  books,  which  thus  formed  an  introduction  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  latter.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer part,  comprised  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of  Perseus,  in  B.C. 
168,  to  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  thirty-ninth  book,  and  the 
fortieth  book  probably  contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the  whole 
work.^ 

The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
knowledge  which  a  historian  must  possess  ;  and  his  preparatory  studies 
were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance.  Thus  he 
not  only  collected  vrith  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that 
he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
ography of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  describe  in  his  work.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and,  from 
having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  political  hfe,  he  was  able  to  judge 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that  no 
mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic 
feature  of  his  w.ork,  and  the  One  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  his- 
tories which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  didactic  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  aiford  amusement  to  his  read- 
ers ;  his  Object  was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he 
calls  his  work  a  Pragmateia  (irpayftorefa),  that  is,  a  systematic  history,  in 
which  events  are  put  together  connectedly,  as  causes  and  eifects,  and 
not  merely  a  History  {'urropla),  where  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  time." 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  instruction  that 
might  be  obtained  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became,  in  his 
view,  of  secondary  importance  ;  they  formeil  only  the  text  of  the  political 
and  moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  dehver. 

Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art.  Their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover, 
he  frequently  inserts  long  episodes  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
main  subject  of  his  work,  because  they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus 
we  find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
Roman  constitution  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  episodes  were  introduced 
even  on  subjects  which  did  not  teach  any  political  or  moral  truths,  but 
simply  because  his  countrymen  entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  those 
subjects.  The  thirty-fourth  book,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively a  treatise  on  geography.  Although  Polybius  was  thus  enabled 
to  impart  much  important  information,  of  which  we  in  modern  times  es- 

'  Sma?l,  I.  c.  2  Polyb.,  i.,  1,  3  ;  iii.,  32. 
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peoially  reap  the  benefit,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  episodes  are 
no  improvements  to  the  history,  considered  as  a  work  of  art.    ^ 

Still,  after  making  these  deductions,  the  great  merits  of  Polybius  re- 
main unimpaired.  His  strict  impartiality,  to  which  he  frequently  lays 
claim,  has  been  generally  admitted  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
And  it  is  surprising  that  he  displays  such  impartiality  in  his  judgment  of 
the  Romans,  especially  when  we  consider  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Scipio,  and  the  strong  admiration  which  he  evidently  entertained  of  that 
extraordinary  people.  Thus  we  find  him,  for  example,  characterizing  the 
occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  as  a  violation  of  all  justice,  and  denouncing  the 
general  corruption  of  the  Roman  generals  from  the  time  of  their  foreign 
conquests,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  display  an  equal  impartiality  in  the  history  of  the  Achasan  league ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  could  hardly  expect  from  him  that  he  should  forget 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  describes  in  far  too  glowing  colors  the 
character  of  Aratus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Achsean  league,  and  ascribes 
to  the  historical  work  of  this  statesman  a  degree  of  impartiality  to  which 
it  was  certainly  not  entitled.  On  the  same  principle  Tie  gives  quite  a 
false  impression  of  the  political  life  of  Cleomenes,  simply  because  this 
king  was  the  great  opponent  of  Aratus  and  the  league.  He  was  likewise 
guilty  of  injustice  in  the  views  which  he  gives  of  the  jEtolians,  in  some 
instances.' 

Livy  did  not  use  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but 
from  that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely,  though  without  due  acknowl- 
edgment ;  aad  his  history  of  the  events  after  the  termination  of  that  war 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  translation  of  liis  Grecian  predecessor 
Cicero  likewise  seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  Polybius  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution  in  his  De  Republica.  The  his- 
tory of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo. 

The  style  of  Polybius  will  not  bear  comparison' with  thd  great  masters 
of  Greek  literature  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Greek  language  had  lost  much  of  its  purity  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  elements,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Attic  writers.  He  wrote  a^  he  spoke,  and  had  too 
great  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embellishments  to  avail  himself  of  them 
in  the  composition  of  his  work.  The  style  of  such  a  man  naturally  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind ;  and  as  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was 
the  great  object  for  which  he  v^rote,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers 
by  the  choice  of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  his  style, 
and  Dionysius  classes  his  work  with  those  of  Phylarchus  and  Duris,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  read  through  to  the  end."  But  the  most  striking 
fault  in  the  style  of  Polybius  arises  from  his  want  of  imagination.  Poly- 
bius, with  his  cool,  calm,  calculating  judgment,  was  not  only  destitute  of 
all  imaginative  power,  but  evidently  despised  it  when  he  saw  it  exer- 
cised  by  others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  geographical  descriptions 
'  Smtth,  I.  c.  '  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Veri.,  c.  4. 
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are  so  vague  and  indistinct.  To  this  same  cause,  the  want  of  imaginar 
tion  on  the  part  of  Polybius,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  apparent 
indiiFerence  with  which  he  describes  the  fall  of  his  native  country,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  only  sought  to  relate  facts, 
and  to  draw  the  proper  reflections  from  them  ;  to  relate  them  with  viv- 
idness, and  to  paint  them  in  striking  colors,  was  not  his  calling.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  five  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments  and 
extracts,  of  which  some,  however,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  tlie  sixth  book.  There 
have  been  discovered,  at  different  times,  four  distinct  collections  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  lost  books,  to  which  we  will  refer  more  particularly  in 
the  account  that  follows  of  the  editions  of  Polybius. 

EDITIONS    OF    POLYBIUS. 

The  first  five  'books  were  first  printed  in  a  Latin  translation,  executed  by  Perotti,  and 
issued  firom  tlie  celebrated  press  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1473,  fol.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  of  Polybius,  which  w-as  printed  in  Greek,  was  the  treatise  on  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  published  by  Ant.  de  Sabio,  Venice,  1529, 4to,  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lascaris ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1530,  the  Greek  text  of  the  first  five  books,  with 
the  translation  of  Perotti,  appeared  at  Hagenau,  edited  by  Obsopsus,  but  without  the 
treatise  on  the  Roman  army,  which  had  probably  not  yet  found  its  way  across  the  Alps. 
A  few  years  afterward,  a  discovery  was  made  of  some  extracts  from  the  other  books  of 
Polybius,  but  the  author  of  the  compilation,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  drawn  up,  are 
unknown.  These  extracts  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and  portions  of 
the  following  eleven  (vii.-xvii.).  The  manuscript  containing  them  was  brought  from 
Corfu,  and  they  were  published,  together  with  the  first  five  books,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, at  Basle,  1549,  fol.,  from  the  press  of  Hervagius.  The  Latin  translation  of  these 
extracts  was  executed  by  Wolfgang  Museulus,  who  also  corrected  Perotti's  version  of  the 
other  books,  and  the  editing  of  the  Greek  text  was  superintended  by  Arleuius.  A  por- 
tion of  these  extracts,  namely,  a"  description  of  the  naval  battle  fought  between  Philippus 
and  Attains  and  the  Rbodians,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  book,  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished by  Bayf,  in  his  De  Re  Navali  Veterum,  Paris,  1536,  reprinted  at  Basle,  1537. 

In  1582,  Ursinus  published  at  Antwerp,  in  4to,  a  second  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybius,  entitled  Excerpta  de  Legationibus  ('EK^oyat  irepX  Upeo-iSeitoi/),  which  were  made 
in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphy- 
rogenitua.  These  excerpta  are  taken  from  various  authors,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  came  from  Polybius.  In  1609,  Is.  Casaubon  published  at  Paris,  in  folio,  his  excel- 
lent edition  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  incorporated  all  the  excerpta  and  fragments  that 
had  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  added  a  new  Latin  version.  He  intended,  likewise, 
to  write  a  commentary  upon  the  author,  but  he  did  not  proceed  fhither  than  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  first  book.  This  portion  of  his  commentary  was  published,  after  his  death, 
at  Paris,  1617,  8vo.  A  farther  addition  was  made  to  the  fragments  of  Polybius  by  Vale- 
sius,  who  published,  in  1634,  another  portion  of  the  excerpta  of  Constantinus,  entitled 
Excerpta  de  Virtutiims  et  Vitiis  (-rrept  oper^y  wal  KoxCas),  containing  extracts  from  Poly- 
bius, I)iodoni6  Siculus,  and  other  writers ;  and  to  this  collection  Valeslus  added  several 
fragments  of  Polybius,  gathered  together  from  various  writers.  Gronovius  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  Polybius,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  in  3  vols.  8vd.  The  text 
of  this  edition  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  CasaubOn's,  but  the  editor  added,  besides 
the  extracts  of  Valeslus,  and  the  commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  twenty  chapters 
of  the  first  book,  many  additional  notes  by  Casaubon,  which  had  been  collected  from  his 
papers  by  his  son,  Meric  Casaubon,  and  likewise  notes  by  Gronovius  himself.  The  edi- 
tion of  Gronovius  was  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Ernesti,  at  Leipzig,  1763-64,  3  vols. 
8vo,  with  a  Glossarium  PolyUanmn.    Tlie  next  edition  \s  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  which 
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surpassed  all  the  preceding  ones.  It  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1789-95,  in  8  vols.  8vo, 
of  which  the  first  four  contain  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  the  other 
volumes  a  commentary,  an  historical  and  geographical  index,  and  a  copious  "  Lexicon 
Polybianum,"  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  student.  Schweighaeuser's  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  without  the  commentary,  but  with  the 
lexicon. 

From  the  time  of  Valesius  no  new  additions  were  made  to  the  fVagmenta  of  Polybius, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  describing  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  originally  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronovius's  Livy,  until  Angelo  Mai  discovered,  in  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome,  the  third  section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  en- 
titled Excerpta  de  sententiis  (irepl  yviafj-Siv},  which,  among  other  extracts,  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  from  the  history  of  Polybius.  These  excerpta  were  published  by  Mai 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  collection  Home,  1827  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutilated  state  of  the  manuscript  from  which  they  were  taken,  many  of 
them  are  unintelligible.  Some  of  the  errors  in  Mai's  edition  are  corrected  in  the  reprints 
of  the  Excerpta  published  by  Geel,  at  Leyden,  and  by  Lucht,  at  Altona,  in  1830  ;  but  these 
Excerpta  appear  in  a  far  more  correct  form  in  the  edition  of  Heyse,  Berlin,  1846,  since 
Heyse  collated  the  manuscript  afresh  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  latest  editions 
of  Polybius  are  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo,  who  has  added  the  Vatican  frag- 
ments, and  that  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grtsca,  Paris,  1839,  royal  8vo. 

Besides  the  great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  Philopamen,  in  three  books,  to  which  he 
himself  refers.'  3.  A  Treatise  on  Tactics  (rh  irepl  ras  T<i(ets  iwo/j.i'iifi.aTa), 
which  he  also  quotes,^  and  to  which  Arrian  and  jElian  allude.  4.  A  His- 
tory/ of  the  Numantine  War,  according  te  the  statement  of  Cicero  f  and,  5. 
A  small  treatise,  De  Hahitatione  sub  JEquatore  {irepl  ttis  wepl  rhy'la-riiiepiyhp 
oudia^as),  quoted  by  Geminus  ;*  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  formed 
part  of  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  the  history,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  geography. 

XI.  Apollodoeus  ( 'A7roX?i((8a?pos ),'  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens, 
flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Further 
particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  We  know  that  one  of  his 
historical  works  (the  XpoviKo.)  came  down  to  the  year  B.C.  143,  and  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  XL,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  who  died  in  B.C. 
138  ;  but  how  long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  B.C.  143,  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete.  This 
work  bears  the  title  of  Bt^ModiiKri.  It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well-ar- 
ranged account  of  the  numerous  mythi  connected  with  the  mythological 
and  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
poets,  especially  the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  historians. 
It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Thes- 
eus, when  the  work  suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting  at 
the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Atreus,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the 
work  (i:,  1-7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonio  and  cosmogonic  mythi, 
which  are  followed  by  the  Hellenic  mythi,  the  latter  being  arranged  ac- 

1  Polyi.,  X.,  24.  2  Id.,  Ix.,  20.  =  Ep.  ad  Earn.,  v.,  12. 

4  Gem.,  c.  13 ;  Petal).  Uranolog.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  31,  seqq.         »  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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cording  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  ancients  valued 
this  work  very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological  commentary 
on  the  Greek  poets.  To  us  it  is  of  still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the 
works  from  which  Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  works,  which  were  akin  to  that  of  Apollodorus,.  are  now  lost. 
Apollodorus  relates  his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style, 
and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his  sources,  without  interpolating 
or  perverting  the  genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  explain 
their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  Uke  a 
mere  catalogue  of  events  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modern  critics  to 
consider  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  either  as  an  abridgment  of  some 
larger  work  of  ApoUodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his  works. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis  without  any  evidence. 

Of  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoEodorus  a  considerable  number  of 
fragments  remain.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  among  these  works  are, 
1.  r^s  irepioSos,  Kwiiuc^  i^^Tpij),  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  didactic 
poets  who  were  not  epic.  2.  Xpovi/cei,  similarly  mentioned.  3.  riepi  "Em- 
xdp/iov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation  on  the  plays  of  the  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  consisting  of  ten  books.'  4.  Hepl  veav  KaraKSyov,  or 
Trepl  vemv,  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of  the  catalogue  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad;  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  5.  nepl  :Sti<l)poyas,  a 
commentary  on  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca,  in  which  the  text  is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  is  by 
Benedictus  JEgius,  at  Rome,  1555,  8to.  A  somewhat  better  edition  is  that  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1599,  8vo,  "with  a  more  correct  text.  After  various  other  edi- 
tions, among  which  we  need  mention  only  those  of  Tanaqull  Faber,  Paris,  1661,  8vo, 
and  Gale,  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Scriptores  HistoriiB  Poetias,"  Paris,  1675,  8vo,  there 
followed  the  first  critical  edition,  by  Heyne,  GSttingen,  1782-83,  4  vols.  ISmo,  of  which  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subse- 
quent editions  are  those  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  learned  introduction, 
a  commentary,  and  a  French  translation  ;  of  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor. 
Greec.,  vol.  i.,  p.  104,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  BibUotheca  GriBca,  Paris,  1841 ;  and  of  Westermann, 
in  his  MythograpM,  sive  Scriptores  PoetictB  Histor.  Graci,  p.  459,  seqq.,  Braunschweig, 
1843,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— amSnlKd. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     WRITERS. 

I.  Geooeaphy  was  one  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  made  most 
progress  during  the  period  under  review.  The  conquests  of  Alexander, 
which  opened  Upper  Asia  and  India  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  maritime  en- 
terprises of  the  Ptolemies,  brought  into  notice  connnunities  whose  very 
existence  before  this  had  been  hardly  even  suspected. 

II.  The  most  important  geographical  writers  of  this  period  were  Dica- 
arelms,  Megasthenes,  Ddimachus,  Timosthenes,  Eratosthenes,  and  Polemo. 

1.  Dic^AscHPs  (Aucampxos),'  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  ge- 
1  Porpht/r.,  Vit.  Ptotin.,  4.  =  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ographer,  and  historian,  was  born  at  Messana,  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle'  and  Theophrastus,  a 
disciple  of  the  former  and  a  friend  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
some  of  his  writings.  From  some  allusions  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he  survived  the  year  B.C. 
296,  and  that  he  died  about  B.C.  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  inform- 
ation upon  a  great  variety  of  things."  His  works,  which  were  very  nu- 
merous, are  frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them  are  still 
extant,  which  show  that  their  loss  is  one  of  the  most  severe  in  Greek 
literature.  His  works  were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  his- 
torical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
list  of  them,  since  many  which  are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to 
have  been  only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  extant,  more- 
over, do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  works  to 
which  they  once  belonged. 

Among  his  geographical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  On  the  heights 
of  mountains.^  Suidas  mentions  Kara/if rpiitreis  ruv  iv  XlcXtmovv^tirif  op&v, 
but  the  quotations  in  Pliny  and  Geminus  show  that  Dicaearchus's  meas- 
urements of  heights  were  not  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Suidas 
therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work.  2.  r^s  ircpf- 
oSos.*  This  work  was  probably  the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the 
geographical  maps  which  Dica3archus  had  constructed  and  given  to  The- 
ophrastus, and  which  seem  to  have  comprised  the  whole  world,  as  far  as 
it  was  then  known.  3.  'A.vayptvp'li  t^s  "EWiSos.  A  work  with  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150  iambic  verses,  is  still 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchus,  but  its^form  and  spirit  are  both 
unworthy  of  him,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  a  much 
later  writer,  who  made  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  Tris 
weplodos  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the  only  modern  critic 
who  has  endeavored  to  claim  the  work  for  Dicaearchus,  in  his  "  De  JJicce- 
archo  ejusque  operiius  quiz  inscribmdur  Bios  t^i  'EWiSos  et  'Avaypcupii  rrji 
'EwdSos,"  Naumburg,  1832,  4to.  But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful, 
and  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.'  4.  B/os  t^i 'EAAaSor.  This  was  the 
most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  and  comprised  an  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the  information 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their 
manners.  It  was  probably  divided  into  sections  ;  so  that  when  we  read 
of  works  of  Dicaearchus  irepi  fiovaMris,  wepl  ii.ovaucS>v  irydvuv,  and  the  like, 
we  have  probably  to  consider  them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work, 
Bfoj  t9is  'EWciSos.  This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  5.  'H  eis  Tpocpav- 
iov  Kara/Soirij.  An  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licentious  proceedings 
of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo,  censured  in  many  respects  by 

■   Cic.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  6.        =  Id.,  Tusc,  i.,  18 ;  De  Off.,  ii.,  5.        '  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  65. 
•  Lydus,  De  Mens.,  p.  98, 17,  ed.  Bekker.      *  Allgem.  Schulzeitung  for  1833,  No.  140. 
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Polybius ;  and  Strabo  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descriptions  of  West- 
ern and  Northern  Europe,  which  countries  Dicsearchus  had  never  visited. 

Among  his  philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Aea-ptcucol,  in  three 
books,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  scene  of 
the  philosophical  disilogue  described  in  it  was  laid  at  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos. 
In  it  Dicsearchus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal.  Cicero 
refers  to  it  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations.  2.  Kopiveicutoi.  This  likewise 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  calls 
"  De  interitu  hominum." 

The  fragments  of  Dicaearchua  have  been  collected  and  accompanied  by  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  by  Fuhr,  "  DictBorchi  Messenii  qutB  supersuntf  composita,  edita  et  illus- 
trata,"  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicsarchus,  by  Osann,  in  the  AUgem.  Schidxeitung  for  1633,  No.  140.  The  geographical 
IVagments  are  contained  in  Gail's  Geogra^hi  Grteci,  vol.  ii. 

2.  Megasthenes  (Mryao-flaTji),'  a  Greek  writer,  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megasthenes  was  a  Mend  and  companion  of  Seleucus  Nicator,"  and  was 
sent  by  that  monarch  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii, 
whose  capital  was  Palibothra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Patna.^  We 
know  nothing  more  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Megasthenes,  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  he  lived  with  Sibyrtius,  the  satrap  of 
Arachosia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies  of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia  in  B.C. 
323.  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandrocottus,  and  the  reason 
for  which  he  was  sent,  are  equally  uncertain.  Chnton*  places  the  em- 
bassy a  little  before  B.C.  302,  since  it  was  about  this  time  that  Seleucus 
concluded  an  aUiance  with  Sandrocottus  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  it 
was  through  the  means  of  Megasthenes  that  the  alliance  was  concluded ; 
and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus,  he  may 
have  been  sent  into  India  at  a  subsequent  period.  Since,  however,  San- 
drocottus died  in  B.C.  288,  the  mission  of  Megasthenes  must  be  placed 
previous  to  that  year.  We  have  more  certain  information,  however,  re- 
specting the  parts  of  India  which  Megasthenes  visited.  He  entered  the 
country  through  the  district  of  the  Peniapoiamia,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  fuU  account ;  and  proceeded  thence  by  the  royal  road  to  Pali- 
bothra, but  appears  not  to  have  visited  any  other  parts  of  India.  Most 
modem  vrriters,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have  supposed,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Arrian^  (iroWdKis  5e  Aeyei  [Meyacflewjs]  otptKeffOai  n-apa  ^av^pSKor- 
Tov  i-hv  '\vSSiv  PaaiXia),  that  Megasthenes  paid  several  visits  to  India ;  but 
since  neither  Megasthenes  himself  nor  any  other  veriter  alludes  to  more 
than  one  visit,  these  words  may  simply  mean  that  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Sandrocottus  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

The  work  of  Megasthenes  was  entitled  rk  'IvSucd,  and  was  probably  di- 
vided into  four  books.'  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, and  not  in  the  Ionic,  as  some  modern  writers  have  asserted.    Me- 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  "  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  305,  D. 

3  Strab.,  ii.,  p.  70 ;  xv.,  p.  702.  *  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  482,  note. 

6  ^niii.,v.,  6.  s  Allien.,  iv.,  p.  153,  E. 
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gasthenes  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and 
Pliny.  Of  these  writers,  Arrian,  on  whose  judgment  most  reliance  is  to 
be  placed,  speaks  most  highly  of  Megasthenes,  but  Strabo  and  Pliny  treat 
him  with  less  respect.  Although  his  work  contained  many  fabulous  sto- 
ries, similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  Indica  of  Ctesias,  yet  these 
tales  appear  not  to  have  been  fabrications  of  Megasthenes,  but  accounts 
which  he  received  from  the  natives,  frequently  containing,  as  modern 
writers  have  shown,  real  truth,  though,  disguised  by  popular  legends  and 
fancy.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Megasthenes  gave  a 
faithful  account  of  every  thing  that  fell  under  his  own  observation ;  and 
the  picture  which  he  presents  of  Indian  manners  and  institutions  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  correct  than  might  have  been  expected.  Every  thing 
that  is,  known  respecting  Megasthenes  and  his  work  is  collected  with 
great  diligence  by  Schwanbeck,  Bonn,  1846,  8vo.  The  fragments  are  also 
given  by  C.  MuUer,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  GrtBC,  vol.  ii.,  p.  397,  seqq.,  in 
Didot's  BihUotheca  Grceca,  Paris,'  1848. 

3.  Daimachus  {iudimxos),  or  Deimachus  (Ariffiaxos),'  a  Greek  geograph- 
ical and  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Platsese,  whose  age  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,=  which  latter  died  in  B.C.  288.^  He  wrote  a 
work  on  India,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  having  probably  acquired, 
or  at  least  increased,  his  knowledge  of  those  Eastern  countries  during 
his  embassy.  Strabo,  nevertheless,  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who 
had  circulated  false  or  fabulous  accounts  respecting  India.  "We  have  also 
mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges  (JloKiopicnTMh.  iTro^aii]ixara), 
by  one  Daimachus,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Indica. 
The  work  on  India  is  lost,  but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still 
concealed  somewhere,  since  Magirus  (in  Gruter's  Fax  Artium,  p.  1330) 
states  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Daimachus  are  given 
by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Grcec,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440,  seqq.,  in  Didot's 
Bibliotheca  Gmca,  Paris,  1848. 

4.  TiMosTHENEs  (Ti/iotrBevnis),  ".  native  of  Rhodes,  was  admiral  of  the 
-  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,-  who  reigned  from  B.C.  285  to  247.     He 

may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  B.C.  282.  He  wrote  a  work  on  harbors 
(irepl  KiiMfymv),  in  ten  books,  which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  writers.*    We  have  no  remains. 

5.  Eeatosthenes  ("EpoToireej'Tjs),'  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  born  B.C. 
276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  then  at  Athens.  He  was 
taught  by  Ariston  of  Chios,  the  philosopher ;  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
granmiarian  ;  and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left  Athens  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexan- 
drea.  Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  B.C.  196,  of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost 
his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  vnrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated 
—geography,  astronomy,  geometry,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Stral).,  ii.,  p.  70.  =  Justin.,  xv.,  4. 

*  Stral.,  ix.,  p.  421 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Xyi9tj.  &  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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His  merits  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer  will  be  considered  under  a 
subsequent  head  ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  what  he  did  for 
geography,  which  was  closely  connected  with  his  mathematical  pursuits. 
It  was  Eratosthenes  who  raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  for, 
previous  to  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  more  or  less  of  a  mass 
of  information  scattered  in  books  of  travel,  descriptions  of  particular 
countries,  and  the  like.  All  these  trecisures  were  accessible  to  Eratos- 
thenes in  the  libraries  of  Alexandrea,  and  he  made  the  most  profitable 
use  of  them,  by  collecting  the  scattered  materials,  and  uniting  them  into 
an  organic  system  of  geography  in  his  comprehensive  work  entitled  rem- 
ypoipiKi,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,but  erroneously, called,  reai7po(()oii/ii€i'o,  or 
Vecoypcupla.^ 

This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  earhest  to  his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  liim,  was  an  im- 
movable globe.  The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present  day.  The  third  book 
contained  political  geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers  and  geographers.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a 
Une  parallel  with  the  equator,  running  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth 
into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth, 
in  which  tovens,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates  were  marked  ac- 
cording to  his  own  improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Stra- 
bo,  as  welLas  other  vrriters,  made  great  use  of  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  lost,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  of  fragments  quoted  by 
later  geographers  and  historians,  such  as  Polybius,  Strabo,  Marcianus, 
PUny,  and  others,  who  often  judge  of  him  unfavorably,  and  controvert 
his  statements ;  while  it  can  be  proved  that,  in  a  great  many  passages, 
they  adopt  his  opinions  without  mentioning  liis  name.  Marcianus  charg- 
es Eratosthenes  with  having  copied  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Timos- 
thenes  on  harbors,  to  which  he  added  but  very  httle  of  his  own.  This 
charge  may  be  well-founded,  but  can  not  have  diminished  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  of  Timosthenes  can  have  formed 
only  a  very  small  portion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  very  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  forth  a  num- 
ber of  opponents." 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  entitled  'Ep/ajs,  was  written 
in  verse,  and  treated  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  differ- 
ent zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  like.'  Another  poem,  'Hpiyiyri,  is 
mentioned  vrith  great  commendation  by  Longinus.*    Eratosthenes  distin- 

1  Strab.,  i.,  p.  29 ;  ii.,  p.  67  ;  it.,  p.  688  '  SmUh,  I.  c. 

'  Bemhardy,  Eratosthenica,  p.  110,  seqq.  «  De  Sublim.,  33,  5. 
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guished  himself  also  as  a  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian.  His 
acquirements  as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  works  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  His  historical  productions  wereclosely  connected  with 
his  mathematical  pursuits.  There  was  also  a  very  important  chronolog- 
ical work  of  his,  entitled  Xpovoypiupta  or  Xpovoypcupiuv,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important  events  in  literary  as  well 
as  political  history.'  This  work,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant, 
formed  a  comprehensive  chronological  history,  and  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Another  work,  likewise  of  a  chron- 
ological kind,  was  the  'Oh.vij.inoy7Kai,'  containing  a  chronological  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  other  things  connected  with  them. 
Among  the  grammatical  works  of  Eratosthenes  we  may  mention  that 
On  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  (Uepl  ttjs  'Apxaias  Ka/iqiSias),  a  very  extensive 
work,  of  which  the  twelfth  book  is  quoted,  and  which  contained  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  those 
poetical  productions.  We  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  frag- 
ments of  this  work,  and  from  what  he  says  about  Aristophanes,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  his  judgment  was  as  sound  as  his  information  was  extensive. 

The  fragments  of  the  Geography  of  Eratosthenes  were  first  collected  by  Ancher,  Dia- 
tribe in  Fragm,  Geograph.  Eratosth.,  G5ttingen,  1770,  4to,  and  afterward  by  Seidel,  Era- 
tosth.  Geograph.  Fragm.,  Gottingen,  1789,  8vo.  The  best  collection,  however,  of  all  the 
fragments  and  remains  of  Eratosthenes,  is  that  by  Bernhardy,  Eratosthenica,  Berlin, 
1822,  8vo.  The  chronological  fragments  are  best  given  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the  end  of  He- 
rodotus, in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GrtBca,  Paris,  1844. 

6.  PoLEMo  (IloXenay),^  by  citizenship  of  Athens,  but  by  birth  either  of 
Ilium,  or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosppher  and  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher. He  was  surnamed  6  Trepnj^TjT^j,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.C.*  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Panaetius.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through  Greece  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  his  geographical  works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  name  of  2T7)A.0K<(iros°  (a  sort  of  Old  Mortality).  As  the 
collector  of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contributors  to 
the  Greek  Anthology,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expressly,  irepl  tZv  Karh  irdXeis 
hriypa/j./j.iiTa)!'.'  Athenseus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quota- 
tions from  his  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions  of  different  parts  of  Greece ; 
some  are  on  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes. 

The  fragments  of  Polemo  have  been  published  by  Preller,  "  Folenwnis  PeriegettB  Frag- 
menta,  coUegit,  digessit,  notis  auxit  L.  Preller"  Leipzig,  1838,  8vo.  For  farther  informa- 
tion respecting  Polemo,  consult  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grac,  p.  159,  seqq.,  ed,  Westermann; 
and  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  524,  where  a  list  of  his  works  is  given. 

I  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Euiji/or;  Dimi.  Hal.,  i.,  46.  2  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  51. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  234 

=  Athen.,  I.  c.  e  Id.,  a.,  p.  438,  D;  442,  E. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— con«?««ii. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  our  atten- 
tion win  be  confined  to  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy,  and  to  the  later 
Stoics,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Panceiius,  and  Posidonius.  The  New  Platonic 
school  will  fall  under  the  Roman  period. 

II.  The  leading  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Academy 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  latter  brought  in  the  skeptical  doc- 
trine of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  taught  that  everything  is 
uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  aU  confident  assertions 
are  unreasonable.  The  New  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  softened  down 
this  bold  skepticism,  and  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities ;  namely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be  infallible 
judges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of 
truth,  or  probabilities. 

1.    UIUDLE     ACADEMY. 

Akcesilaus  ("ApKe(r(\ooj)  or  Arcesilas  ("ApKecriXoj),'  the  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
He  was  born  at  Pitane,  in  .Solis.  He  studied  at  first  in  his  native  town, 
under  Autolycus,  a  mathematician,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  the  disciple,  first  of  Theophrastus,  and  next  of  Polemo  and 
Grantor.  Not  content,  however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his  early 
masters  and  studied  under  skeptical  and  dialectic  philosophers.  He  was 
not  without  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  Diogenes  Laertius^  has  preserved 
two  epigrams  of  his.  Many  traits  of  character  are  recorded  of  him,  some 
of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  His  oratory  is  described  as  of  an  attractive 
and  persuasive  kind,  the  eflFect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of 
his  demeanor.  Although  his  means  were  not  large,  his  resources  being 
chiefly  derived  from  King  Eumenes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unas- 
suming generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — 
a  charge  which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of  Aristippus ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  from 
a  fit  of  excessive  drunkenness  ;  on  which  event  an  epigram  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crates  that  Arcesilaus  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  history  of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         =  Compare  SIrab.,  i.,  p.  15.  =  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  40. 
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The  doctrine  of  Platoihad  been  that  no  certain  Jcnowledge  can  be  obtain- 
ed concerning  the  varying  forms  of  natural  bodies,  and  that  Ideas  are  the 
only  objects  of  science.  About  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  two  new  sects 
arose ;  one  founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  skep- 
ticism ;  the  other  under  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  taught  with  great  confidence  a  system  and  doctrine  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  Plato.  These  sects,  especially  the  latter, 
became  so  popular  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Platonic  system. 
In  this  situation  Arcesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  cautious 
reserve  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  concealing  his  opinions 
from  the  vulgar  under  the  appearance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  was 
more  desirous  to  prevent  the  progress  of  other  innovators  than  to  become 
himself  the  author  of  a  new  sect.  He,  therefore,  professed  to  derive  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  from  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  philosophers.  The  doctrine  of  Arcesilaus  was,  that  although 
there  is  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  every  thing  is  uncertain 
to  the  human  understanding,  and  consequently,  that  all  confident  asser- 
tions are  unreasonable.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  truth  in  itself,  but  only  our  capacities  for.  obtaining  it.  Hence  he  com- 
bated most  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  attacking  in  every  way 
their  doctrine  of  a  convincing  conception  (KOTaAijTm/c^  ^avracria),  as  un- 
derstood to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion.' 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  and  the  appearance 
of  Carneades  in  the  academic  chair,  or  the  founding  of  the  New  Academy, 
the  Platonic  school  was  under  the  care  successively  of  Lacydes,  Evan- 
der,  and  Hegesinus,  none  of  whom  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
merit  particular  notice.  Lacydes  presided  over  the  Academy  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were  delivered  was  a  garden, 
named  the  AaKihsiov,  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend  Attalus  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  died  in  B.C.  241,  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.'  Suidas  mentions  writings  of  his  under  the  general 
name  of  (piX6(io(pa  or  jrepi  (piffsus. 

II.     NEW     ACADEMY. 

Arcesilaus  had  restricted  his  skepticism  to  philosophy  and  science, 
though  his  antagonists  held  them  to  be  essentially  subversive  of  all  moral- 
ity, and  maintained  that  they  would  produce  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  virtue  and  religion.  Hence  his  successors  found  it  difficult  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  Academy ;  and  Carneades,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
this  school,  thought  it  expedient  to  relinquish,  in  words  at  least,  some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus.  From  this  period  the  Pla-' 
tonic  school  took  the  appellation  of  the  New  Academy. 

I.  Cakweades  {KapveiS-nsY  was  born  at  Gyrene  about  B.C.  213,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy.  In  B.C.  155,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Critolaus,  to 
deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Atheni- 
ans for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.    At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 

'  Cic,,  Acad,,  ii.,  34.  '  Dwg.  Laert.,  Iv.,  60.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  phUosophioal  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration 
was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue ;  and  the  next  day,  the  second  an- 
swered aU  the  arguments  of  the  first,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 
Thereupon  Cato  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  demorahzing  doctrines. 
Cameades  died  in  B.C.  129,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or  (according  to 
Cicero)  ninety,  having  lived  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  embassy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry. 
He  was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  he  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  to 
an  immoderate  length,  and  was  so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would 
never  dine  out)  that  his  attendants  were  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him. 
In  his  old  age  he  sufifered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which  he  bore  with 
great  impatience,  and  showed,  moreover,  very  little,  if  any,  philosophic 
resignation  to  the  decay  of  nature. 

Cameades  left  no  vnritings,  and  aU  that  is  known  of  his  doctrines  is  de- 
rived from  his  intimate  friend  and  pupil  Clitomachus  ;  but  so  true  was  he 
to  his  own  principles  of  withholding  assent,  that  CUtomachus  confesses 
he  never  could  ascertain  what  his  master  really  thought  on  any  subject. 
His  general  theory  was  that  man  did  not  possess,  and  never  could  pos- 
sess, any  criterion  of  truth.  He  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion,  it 
must  exist  either  in  reason  (\6yos),  or  in  sensation  {aXtrSritrts),  or  in  con- 
ception ((pavraa-ia).  But  then  reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and 
this,  again,  on  sensation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  our 
sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  correspond  to  the  objects  that 
produce  them,  or  carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into  error.  Therefore,  sen- 
sation, conception,  and  reason  are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  crite- 
rion of  truth.  Still,  however,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must  have  some 
rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
any  thing  as  absolutely  true,  we  may  yet  establish  proiabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For  although  we  can  not  say  that  any  given  conception  or  sen- 
sation is  in  itself  true,  yet  some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than 
others,  and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the  most  true. 
Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but  generally  combined  "With  others, 
which  either  confirm  or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being  true  which  the  rest  com- 
bine to  confirm ;  and  the  case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  concep- 
tions, each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should  combine  to  confirm 
that  which  also  in  itself  appears  most  true,  would  present  to  Cameades 
the  highest  probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth.  But  practical 
life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system 
more  barren  of  aU  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.' 

n.  Clitomachcs  (KA.€iT(<jBaxos),°  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  called 
Hasdmbal  in  his  own  language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  previously  at  least  to  the  year  B.C.  146.  He  there  became  con- 
'  Smith,  I.e.  '  Id.,  s.  v. 
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nected  with  Carneades,  under  whose  guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  disciples  of  his  school ;  but  he  also  studied,  at  the 
same  time,  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Diogenes 
Laertius'  relates  that  he  succeeded  Carneades  as  the  head  of  the  Acad- 
emy, on  the  death  of  the  latter,  B.C.  129.  He  continued  to  teach  at 
Athens  until  as  late  as  B.C.  Ill  at  all  events,  since  Crassus  heard  him 
in  that  year."  Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books  (,fiiPKia)\  only 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was  to  make 
known  the  doctrines  of  his  master  Carneades,  from  whose  views  he 
never  dissented.  Clitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till  the  end 
of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  his  native 
country,  and  when  Carthage  was  taken  in  B.C.  146,  he  vnrote  a  work  to 
console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This  work,  which  Cicero  says  he 
had  read,  was  taken  from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended  to 
exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  supplies  even  under  the  greatest 
calamities.*  Cicero  seems  to  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
works  of  Clitojnachus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry,  penetra- 
tion, and  philosophical  talent.'  Clitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his  works  were  dedi- 
cated to  illustrious  Romans  ;  one  to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to 
L.  Censorinus,  consul  in  B.C.  149. 

in.  Philo  (*i\iiiy),'  a  native  of  Larissa,  was  a  disciple  of  Clitomachus. 
After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithradates,  he  removed  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Here  Cicero 
was  among  his  hearers.'  Through  Philo  the  skepticism  of  the  Academy 
raturned  to  its  original  starting-point,  as  a  polemical  antagonism  against 
the  Stoics,  and  so  entered  upon  a  new  course,  which  some  historians 
have  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Fourth  Academy."  He  maintained  that, 
by  means  of  conceptive  notions  {KaraKriirTmii  tpayraa-ta),  objects  could  not 
be  comprehended  (li.Kar6,\TiirTa),  but  were  comprehensible  according  to 
their  nature.'  How  he  understood  the  latter,  whether  he  referred  to  the 
evidence  and  accordance  of  the  sensations  which  we  receive  from  things, 
or  whether  he  had  returned  to  the  Platonic  assumption  of  an  immediate 
spiritual  perception,  is  not  clear. 

IV.  Antiochds  (' PivrioxosY'  of  Ascalon,  the  founder,  as  he  is  called  by 
some,  of  a  Fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lucullus,  the  antagonist  of 
Mithradates,  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at  Athens,  B.C. 
79 ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandrea  also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  life."  He  was  a  philosopher  of  considerable 
reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo,  in  describing  Ascalon,  mentions  his 
birth  there  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  city,'"  and  Cicero  frequently 
speaks  of  him  in  affectionate  and  respectful  terms,  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philosopher  of  his  age." 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  67.  a  Cic.,  Be  Orat,,  i.,  11.  '  Viog.  Laert,  I.  c. 

*  Cic.,  Tuac,  iii.,  22.  *  Jicad.,  ii.,  6,  31.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biagr.,  s.  v. 

'  C&.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xiii,,  1 ;  Acad.,  i.,  4.  «  Sext.  Emp.,  Hypotyp.,  i.,  220. 

»  Id.  ih.,  i.,  235.         '»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.        "  Plut.,  Cic.,  e.  4 ;  Imcull.,  c.  42. 
"2  Strab.,  xlT.,  p.  579.  "  Cic,  Acad.,  ii.,  35  ;  Brut.,  91. 
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His  principal  teacher  was  Philo — although  he  is  better  known  as  the  ad 
versary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  treatise  called 
Sosus,^  written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  Academics.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled  Canmica,  is 
quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  sind  appears  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  logic' 
The  Academy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  fallen  into  a  degree 
of  skepticism  which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object  of  Antiochus,  besides 
inculcating  particular  doctrines  in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discovering  truth, 
though  no  complete  judgment  can  be  formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book 
in  which  Cicero  gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has  been 
lost.^  He  professed  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  or  of 
Plato's  school,  when  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades, 
that  the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Academics,  discern  between 
the  images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  conceptions  that  had  no 
corresponding  reedity.  On  the  whole,  Antiochus  would  appear  to  have 
been  an  eclectic  philosopher,  and  to  have  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  Old  Academy. 

III.     STOIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Diogenes  (Aioyej/rjs),'  sumamed  the  Babylonian,  was  a  native  of  Se- 
leucia,  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Diogenes.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Chiysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  life  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155,  and  which  consisted  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carneades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philos- 
ophers, during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic  speeches  at 
first  in  numerous  private  assembUes,  and  afterward,  Jilso,  in  the  senate. 
Diogenes  pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  temperate  mode 
of  speaking.'  According  to  Lucian,  Diogenes  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views  of  his  master  Chry- 
sippus,  especially  on  subjects  of  dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even 
said  to  have  instructed  Carneades.  He  was  the  author  of  several  woi-ks, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is  known. 

n.  Pan^tius  (Uavairios),'  a  native  of  Rhodes,'  and  a  celebrated  Stoic 
philosopher,  studied  first  at  Pergamus,  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens,  under  the  Stoic  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  and 
his  disciple,  Antipater  of  Tarsus.'  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  LseUus  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In 
B.C.  144,  he  accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook  to 


'  Cic.,  Acad.,  iv.,  4.  '  Sext.  Emp.,  vii.,  201. 

3  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  in.,  8.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  3.  v. 

5  Aul.  GeU.,  vii.,  14;  Cic.,  Acad.,  ii.,  45.  «  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Suid.,  s.  v.;  Strab.,  xiv.,  968.  »  Cic.,  Be  Divin.,  i.,  3. 
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the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Panastius  succeeded 
Antipater  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all  events, 
before  B.C.  111.  The  principal  work  of  Panaetius  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (irep!  rod  KaSiiKovTos),  from  which  Cicero  took 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  De  Officiis.  Panaetius  had  softened  down  the 
harsh  severity  of  the  older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
mental definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence.  His 
work  on  the  philosophical  sects  {mpl  atpiffeuv)  appears  to  have  been  rich 
in  facts  and  critical  remarks ;  and  the  notices  which  we  have  about  Soc- 
rates, and  on  the  books  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Panaetius,  were  probably  taken  from  that  work.  The 
student  may  consult,  in  relation  to  Panaetius,  the  work  of  Van  L. i.;!en, 
"Disputatio  Hist.  Crit.  de  Panatio  Rhodio,"  &c.,  Leyden,  1802,  8vo. 

III.  PosiDONins  (Tloa-eiSiivws),^  a  distinguished  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Apamea,  in  Syria.''  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  may  be  placed  about  B.C.  135.  He  studied  at  Athens 
under  Panaetius,  after  whose  death  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  After  vis- 
iting most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.^  Porapey  also  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  B.C.  67  and  B.C.  62.*  To  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  though  severely 
aflSicted  with  the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  evil.'  In  B.C.  51,  Posidonius  removed  to  Rome,  and  appears  to  have 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Posidonius  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested 
him  to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship."  As  a  physical  investigator 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  knowledge 
was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astronomy,  also,  with  considerable 
diligence.  He  constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolving  sphere,  to 
exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  His  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  differed  widely,  however,  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted.  None  of  the  virrit- 
ings  of  Posidonius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are 
collected  by  Bake,  Leyden,  1810,  8vo. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =*  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  968 ;  xvi.,  p.  1093. 

3  Cic.,De  Nat.  Dear.,  1.,  3  ;  De  Fin.,  i.,  2.         *  StTdb.,  xi.,  p.  492 ;  Plut.,  Pomp.,  42. 
«  Cic.,  Tuac,  ii.,  25.  e  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  ii.,  1. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

FIFTH  OB,  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— conimuai. 

ELOQUENCE. 

I.  TftDE  eloquence,  that,  namely,  which  spealts  to  the  heart  and  the 
feelhig  of  meiii,  exists  only  in  conjunctipnWith  freedom.  Under  the  rule, 
therefore,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  finding  no  longer  an  object 
worthy  of  itself,  it  abandoned  the  scene  of- public  affairs,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  -schools.  Athens,  now  fallen  to  the  condition  of  a  municipal  city, 
ceased  to  be  the -exclusive  abode  of  an  art  from  which,  in  earlier  days, 
slie  had  derived  so  fair  a  lustre.  In  place  of.  the  orators  of  Attica  we 
liow  hear  of  the  orators  of- Asia  and  the,  isles  of  tiie  JEgeaa,  or,  rather, 
from  tills  time  forth  we  hear,  not  of  orators,'  but  of  rhetoricians. 

II.  The  most  celebrated  of  theseisqhools  of  rhetoric  was  thatof  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  founded  originally  by,.<EsChines._  In  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions the  masters  ^ave  out  themes  on  which  their  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  their  talents.  These  themes  were  sometimes  historical 
subjects  ;  more  frequently,  how:eyer,  the  celebrated  oases  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  greatjinasters-df  antiquity  were  placed  anew 
before  some  youthful  areopagiis. 

III.  With  the,  change  of  object,  however,; a  change  was  also  experi- 
enced in  the  very  nature  of  the  art  itself  The  aim  of  the  authors  of 
these  oratorical  exercises  was  not  to  svvay  the  masses,  or  to  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  speaker  some  grave  Eind  unimpassioaed  tribunal,  but  to  distin- 
guish themselves  among  their  fellovv-pupils  by  brilliancy  of  display,  and 
to  gain  the  sui&ages  of  auditors  yho  did  not,  desire  to  have  their  feelings 
aroused,  but  merely  sought  for  gratification  and  literary  amusement. 
tJrito-  such  hearers,  a  style  glittering  with  conceits  and  overloaded  with 
ornaments  would  {)roye  far  more  pleasing  than  the  chaste  sitttplicity  of 
the  great  masters  of  eloquence." 

IV.  This  new  style  of  oratory,  called  the  4«*'Wi_or  florid,  is  thus  char- 
acterized by  QnintiHan ;  "  Et  anHqm  gi^dem  divisiodiiter  Asanas  et  Attic- 
os  fuit,  cum  hi  pressi  -et  integri,  contra-  injl&ti  Uli  et  inanes  hdberentwr,  et  si 
his  nihil  superJTueretf  itlis  judicium  htaxime  ac  modus  deesset.'  Trahsities 
vera  fuit  ah  Attica  ad  Asiaiicam  eloquentiaTn  fcr  Rhodios  oratores."  The 
faults  here -referred  to  were  particularly  apparent  in  I1j;gesias  of  Magne- 
sia, the  rhetorician  and  historian,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  parent  of  this  Asiatic  eloquence,  though  he 
himself  professed  to  be  a.ri  iinitator  of  Lysias.  Traces,  however,  of  the 
decline  of  oratory  were  apparent  before  the  time  of  IJegesias  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Demeteius  Phalejeeits  (so  called  from  his  birth-place,  the  de- 
inus  of  Phalerunij  where  he  was  born,  B.C.  345),  who  was  placed  by  Cas- 
sander  at  the  head  of  tlie  administration  of  Athens.    The  orations  of  this 

1  ScSBK.HJsJ.  (!e*Za-Z,!«.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2S9, 
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individual,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  among  the  Attic  orators 
worthy  of  the  name,'  bore  evident  marks  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 
They  were  soft,  insinuating,  and  eiSeminate,  and  altogether  deficient  in  the 
strength  and  energy  which  characterize  so  forcibly  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Bemetrius,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  historical,  political,  philosoph- 
ical, and  poetical.  Thfese  have  all  perished ;  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(irep!  4pfa)V€ias)  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  is  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist,  of  the  Jiame  of  Demetrius.  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  with  Ptolemy  I.  that  books 
were  first  collected  at.Alexandrea,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation, 
in  fact,  of  the  great  Alexandrine  library. 


CHAPl'ER  XLIII. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— CTOfmaeif. 

GRAMMATICAL     SCIENCE. GRAMMARIANS. 

I.  Ddring  the  preceding  periods  the  art  of  criticism  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  earlier  authors  had  not  yet  been  regarded  as  a  particular  science. 
Grammatical  erudition  {ypaixiiaruci  Tixvn)  did  not  properly  commence  be- 
fore the  third  century  previous  to  our  era.  It  was  then  that  those  lists 
of  classic  authors  were  compiled  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  were  eprnprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alexandrcan 
canon.  It  was  then  that  the  revision,  correction,  and  explanation  of  the 
texts  of  these  writers  (<Si6fBairts,  (rniJi.eia<ns)  became  a  regular  occupation. 
Commentaries  (fiiro/ir^jiioTo,,  i^iiyiiceis)  vvere  then  written  on  entire  Works ; 
the  diflSculties  pf  obscUre  passages  were  cleared  up,  and  oftentimes  diffi 
culties  were  puirposely  imagined  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  sagacity 
and  erudition  (fiji-^^iarii,  irpo^KiifiaTa,  \icreis).  Those  who  raised  such 
questions  were  called  fV^rariKoij  or  "  difficulty-starters,"  ahd  those  who 
answered  them,  KvriKoi  or  im\vTiKotr  "  difficulty-solvers."" 

II.  Some  grammarians  of  this  same  period  employed  themselves  in 
explaining  words  or  phrases  that  had  become  obsolete,  or  that  belonged 
to  foreign  dialects  or  tongues  (y\Sa<rai,  \e^fis) ;  others,  in  collecting  to- 
gether analogous  or  parallel  psissages  found  in  different  writers ;  others, 
again,  in  composing,  grammars,  or  treatises  on  some  particular  parts  of 
the  language.  The  works  of  Homer  served  as  a  basis  for  most  of  these 
literary  labors. 

III.  It  can  not  b,e  doubted  that  the  influence  which  these  learned  re- 
searches had  on  both  the  language  and.  literature  of  Greece  was  consid- 
erable of  its  kind",  and  the  works  of  these  grammarians  or  philologists 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  ancie,nt  authors.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  successors,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  same  path  of  zealous  reSeeirch,  were  content  with  making 
extracts  from  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  nitd  forming  all  sorts  of 
'  Cm:.,  Smt.,  8;  Quint.,  *.7l,  80.        "'.  ^ch/ltl,  Hitt.  dt  la  Litt.  Or., vol.  iii.,  p.  182,  seqq. 
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new  compilations.  The  result,  therefore,  has  been, that  the  original  works 
have  in  a  great  measure  perished,  and  these  meagre  compilations  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  place.' 

IV.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  grammarians  of  this  period  were  Ze- 
NOBOTHs,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Aristarchhs,  Ammonihs,  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  Pamphilds  of  Alexandrea,  Dionysids  Thrax,  Crates  of 
Maltus,  Artesudorus,  Sosibids,  PAL.«PHATns,  and  Didymhs. 

1.  Zenodotus  (ZriydSoToj),'  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and  flourished 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  380.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by 
Philadelphus,  togethef  with  his  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  jEtoUan  and  Lycophron,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  coUeoting  the  trag- 
edies, Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  productions  of  Homer 
and  the  other  illustrious  poets  {Homeri  poemata  et  reliquorum  inl-ustrium 
poetarum).  This  important  statement,  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on 
Plautus,  from  the  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  jt  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
by  the  words  "  the  other  illustrious  poets"  are  meant  all  the  other  illus- 
trious poets,  both  epic  and  lyric.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  Ihe  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  he  is  called  the  first  reviser 
(fiiopBayHis)  of  Homer,  and  his  recension  (Si6peaa-is)  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey obtained  great  popularity.  The  corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied 
tathe  text  of  Homer  were  of  three  "kinds.  1.  He  expunged  verses.  3. 
He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left  them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  intro- 
(luced-new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered  verses.?  The  great  atten- 
tion which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new  epoch 
in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  were  contained 
in  two  works  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  (r\a<rtrai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases  (Ac'|€is  i9vMai).  It  was 
probably  from  his  glossary,  as  Wolf  has  remarked,  that  the  grammarians 
took  the  few  explanations  of  the  passages  of  Homer  which  they  cite  un- 
der the  name  of  Zenodotus,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  poet.  The  following  works  may  be  consulted  in 
relation  to  Zenodotus :  Heflfler,  "  De  Zenodoto  ejusque  siudiis  Homericis," 
Brandenburg,  1839  ;  Duntzer,  "  De  Zenodoti  SiJidiis  Homericis,"  Gottingen, 
1848 ;  Grafenhan,  "  Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Philolggie,"  vol.  i.,  p.  379, 
430,  534 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 

2.  Aristophanes  {'ApurTo<luii>Tis),*  of  Byzantium,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and 
Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea.  All  the  ancients  agree 
in  placing  him  among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  grammarians. 
He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at  Alexandrea,  and  displayed  great  merit 

1  SchSU,  Hist,  de  la  Lift.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  182,  seqq.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Compare  Clintm,  Fast.  HeU.,vol.  iii.,  p.  491,  seqg.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr..  s.  v. 
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in  what  he  did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and  Aristar- 
chus  were  the  principal  ones  who  made  out  the  canon  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece,  in  the  selection  of  whom  they  showed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  was  really  good."  Ar- 
istophanes was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  into  the  Greek 
language."  The  subjects,  however,  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  him- 
self were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  new  and  critical 
edition  or  Siiipflao-is.  But  he,  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus,  was  not 
occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  only, 
hut  his  attention  was  also  directed  toward  the  higher  subjects  of  criti- 
cism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetital  construction  and  the  design  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon 
other  Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcseus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle likewise  engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.'  All,  however,  that 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works  consists  of  fragments 
scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argu- 
ments to  the  tragic  poets,  and  to  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and 
a  part  of  his  Ae'Jeu,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  Herodian's 
"  Partitiones."  Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention,  1.  Notes  upon 
the  Ulyaxes  of  Gallimachus,'  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.'  2.  An 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  work,  Ilepi  iia-eas  Ziiav,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  work  called  'Tiro/ivij/ioTa  eii  'AfurTori\iiv.  3.  A  work  on  the  ' 
Attic  hetaerae,  consisting  of  several  books.*  4.  A  number  of  grammatical 
works,  such  as  'ArTUta!  Aej€ij,  Aa/tuwKal  TXaaaai,  and  a  work  ricpl  'Ayo- 
Koylas,  which  was  much  used  by  M.  Terentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of 
an  historical  character,  as  0));8aiW  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  0r)j8aiW  8poi)> 
and  BoiajTMif,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.'  A 
collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  by 
Nauck,  Halle,  1848,  8vo. 

3.  AEisTAKcnns  ('Apia-Tapxos),'  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  and  « 
critic  in  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandrea,  in  the  school' of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  afterward 
founded  himself  a  grammatical  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandrea,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  too,  was  one  of  his  pupils.'  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bad  treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Alexandrea 
experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon,  Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced 
age,  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he  was  suffering 

1  Ruknken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Gr,,  p.  xcv.,  seg. 

2  Kreuser,  Griedli.  Accenflekre,  p.  167,  seqq. 

=  Schol.  ad  Bes.,  Theog.,  68;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  61. 

*  Athm.,  ix.,  p.  408.  =  Mlian,  H.  A.,  vil.,  39,  47.  <■  Atkm.,  xiii.,  p.  567. 

'  Suid.,  s.  V.  '0(»oX<oio!  Zei)!;  Plut,,  De  Mai.  Herod.,  31,  33,  &c. 

"  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr:,  a.  v.  s  Athen.,M.,  p.  71. 
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from  incurable  dropsy.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchvis,  who  are  hkewise  called  grammarians,  but  neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 
The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aristarchus  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  of  'ApurTdpxfoi,  or  oi  oir"  '^p^mipxo"-  Aristarchus,  his 
master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent.  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the 
grammatical  school  at  Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians 
of  this  period  ^  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in  knowledge  and 
critical  skill.  His  whole  Ufe  was  devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical 
pursuits,  with  the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of  the  an- 
cient poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Archilochus,  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  em- 
braced every  thing  which  the,  term  in  its  widest  sense  then  comprised  ; 
and  he,  together  with  his  great  contemporaries,  are  regarded  as  the  first 
that  established  fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus  himself 
is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians  (i  Kopixpcuas  rav  ■ypa/iiiaTiKay,  or 
5  7pofi/ioTiKc4TOTos).  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  more  th^n  800  commentaries 
(iiro/urliftaTa).  Besides  these,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
irtpl  ava^xrylas,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  very  few  fragments  alone  are 
extant.    It  was  attacked  by  Crates  in  a  work,  irepl  &pa/ui\ias.^ 

All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that  we  have  of  his  c,on- 
sists  of  short  fragments,  which  are  scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the 
above-mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however,  would  be  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  aU,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his  critical  principles, 
were  it  not  that  Eustathius,  and,  still  more,  the  Venetian  scholia  on 
Homer  (first  published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had  preserved 
such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer  as,  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
mentary nature,  show  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he,  above  all  things,  endeavored  to 
restore  their  genuine  text,  and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  aU  later  interpola- 
tions and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spuri- 
ous with  an  obelus,  and  those  which  he  considered  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  division  of  the  poems  each  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  are 
the  work  of  Aristarchus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  edition  which  Aristarchus 
prepared  of  the  Homeric  poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been,  more  or  less, 
the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the  editors  of  Homer  since  the  days  of 
Wolf,  a  critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  showed  the  great  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of  Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  so  many  other  grammarians,  as  Cal- 
listratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and  Ptolemteus  of  Ascalon,  wrote  sep- 
arate works  upon  it. 

In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric  poems,  his  merits  were  as 
great  as  those  he  acquired  by  his  critical  labors.     His  explanations,  as 
>  Aul.  GeU.,  ii.,  2S. 
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well  as  his  criticisms,  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  detail  of  words  and 
phrases,  bat  he  entered  also  upon  invesfigatioiis  of  a  higher  order,  con- 
cerning mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composition  and  struc- 
ture of-the  Homeric  poems.  He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  poet,  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  which  has  in  later  days  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  po- 
ems, however,  as  well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author,  seems 
never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus.  He  bestowed  great  care 
upon  the  metrical  correctness  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  Other  poets  with  accents,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  A  scholiast  on  Homer 
declares  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed  in  preference  to  other  critics, 
even  if  they  should  be  right ;  and  Pansetius'  called  Aristarchus  a  iiivris, 
to  express  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
distinguished  scholar,  the  student  is  referred  to  Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Hmi., 
p.  ccxvi.,  seqq.,  and  Lehrs,  De  AHstarchi  studiis  Homericis,  Kdnigsburg, 
1833,  8vo. 

4.  Ammoniiis  ("A^/iiiiyios),'  of  Alexandrea,  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers 
in  the  grammatical  school  founded  by  Aristarchus.^  He  wrote  comment- 
aries upon  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  extant. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ammonius  Grammaticus,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Differences  of  Words  of  like  Signification  (Trepl  i^ioiav  koI 
Sta^piptev  Ke^euy),  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.* 

5.  Demeteius  (Arj/i^Tpios)  of  Scepsis,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time 
of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.'  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an  acute 
philologer.^  Demetrius  was  the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work,  which 
is  very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  of  Tpmxhs  StdKoa-fios.  It  con- 
sisted of  at  least  twenty-six  books.'  This  work  was  an  historical  and 
geographical  commentary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated.  He  is  sometimes  sim- 
ply called  the  Scepsian,  and  sometimes  merely  Demetrius.  The  various' 
passages  in  which  he  is  either  mentioned  or  quoted  are  collected  by 
Westermann,  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Greeds,  p.  179, 
seqq. 

,  6.  Pamphilus  {ndfL(pi?Ms),  an  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius. 
Suidas  says  that  it  wa,s  in  95  books  (other  readings  give  75,  205,  and  405), 
and  that  it  extended  from  t  to  a,  the  preceding  part,  from  a  to  5,  having 
been  compiled  by  Zopyrion.  It  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words  peculiar  to  their  respective 
dialects.  Pamphilus  appears  to  have  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  which  would  throw  him  into  the  sixth  or  Roman  pe- 

t  Athen.j  xiv.,  p.  634.  =  Smith,  Diet.  BiOgr.,  s.  v.  3  Suid.,  i.  v.  'Ajujittii'ios. 

4  Matter,  L'Ecole  d'AUxemirie,  vol.  i.,  p.  179,  233.  »  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  609. 

»  Viog.  Laert.,  v.,  84.  '  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  603. 
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riod  of  Greek  literature  ;  but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  more  correct  to  assign 
him  an  earlier  date,  and  rank  him  in  the  present  or  fifth  period.' 

7.  DioNTsios  (Aiocuo-ios),'  surnamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  his  father's  being  a 
Thracian.  He  himself  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandrea, 
and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ;  but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhddian, 
because  at  one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruction  there.' 
Dionysius  also  stayed  for  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  likewise  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  about  B.C.  80.  Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  grammatical  works,  manu- 
als, and  commentaries.  We  possess  under  his  name  a  Texm  ypaiJ.fjLaTiKTi, 
a  small  work,  which,  however,  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  gram- 
mars, and  was  a  standard  book  in  grammar-schools  for  many  centuries. 
The  form,  however,  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  not  the  original 
one,  many  interpolations  having  been  made,  and  the  work  having  been 
sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or  otherwise  modified. 
These  interpolations  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some  of  the  ancient  com- 
mentators on  the  grammar  found  in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  therefore  doubted  its  genuine- 
ness. Dionysius  did  much,  also,  fcr  the  explanation  and  criticism  of 
Homer,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Venetian  scholia. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a  regular  commentary,  but 
to  have  inserted  his  remarks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  sys- 
tematic grammar,  and  in  what  he  did  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
Homer. 

The  Texvri  priTopLKrj  of  Dionysius  was  first  printed  in  tlie  Biiiliotheca  of  Fabriciua  (vol. 
iv.,  p.  20,  seqg.,  of  tile  old  edition) ;  Villoison  (Anecd.,  ii.,  99)  tlien  added  some  excerpta 
and  Gcliolia  ftxjra  a  Venetian  MS.,  toother  witli  wliich  the  grammar  was  afterward 
printed  in  Haries's  edition  of  Fabricius,  vol.  vi.,  p.  311,  seqq.^  and  somewhat  later  in 
Bekker's  Anecdota,  vol.  ii.,  p.  627,  seqq, 

8.  Crates  (Kprirrjs)*  of  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  He  hved  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristarchus,  in  rivalry  with 
whom  he  supported  the  fame  of  the  school  of  Pergamus  against  that  of 
Alexandrea.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed  to  Per- 
gamus, and  there  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  H.  and  Attains 
n.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.C., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was  sent  by  Attains  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of 
grammar.  The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time,  as  may  be  observed 
especially  in  the  writings  of  Varro.'  An  accident,  by  which  he  broke  a 
leg,  gave  him  the  leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise  have 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       '  Id.,  s.  v.        '  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  B55  ;  Athm.,  xi.,  p.  489. 
*  STiath,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       s  Sueton.,  De  lUusir.  Greanm.,  3. 
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interrupted,  of  holding  frequent  grammatical  lectures  (oKpodaets).  "SVe 
have  no  farther  particulars  of  his  life. 

In  .the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong  distinction  was  made 
between  criticism  and  grammar,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  considered 
as  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the  critic,  according  to 
Crates,  was  to  investigate  every  thing  which  could  throw  light  upon  lit- 
erature, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of  the  grammarian  was 
only  to  apply  the  rules  of  language,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the  accentuation, 
&c.,  of  the  ancient  writers.  From  this  part  of  his  system  Crates  derived 
the  surname  of  K/jitikiJj.  This  title  is  derived  by  some  from  the  fact  that, 
like  Aristarchus,  Crates  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric 
poems ;  from  his  labors  upon  which  he  was  also  surnamed  'O/iijpiKiJs. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Aiiipfleotris  'l\idSos  ical  'OSvcrcrela:s,  in  nine  books, 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  Tjut  that  the  commentary  of  Crates 
itself  was  divided  into  nine  books.  The  few  fragments  of  this  comment- 
ary which  are  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  and  other  ancient  writers  have 
led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his 
emendations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aristarchus 
in  judgment ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  most  ingenious  in  con- 
jectural emendations.  Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As  for  his  excursions  into 
all  the  scientific  and  historical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an 
occasion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion  of  the  critic's  office 
that  he  should  undertake  them,  nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite 
deserve  the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 

Among  the  ancients  themselves  Crates  enjoyed  a  reputation  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristarchus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Per- 
gamus  flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  work  by 
Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  irepl  ttjs  KparriTeiou  alpeffeas.  To  this  school 
Wolf  refers  the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Besides  his  vvork  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides,  on  Aristophanes, 
a  work  on  the  Attic  dieilect,  and  works  on  geography,  natural  history,  and 
agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  fragments  exist.' 

The  fragments  of  Crates  are  collected  by  Wegener,  De  Aula  Attalica  Litt.  Artiumque 
famtrice,  Havnis,  1836,  8vo.  There  is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, upon  Cbcerilus,  though  some  assign  this  to  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the  same 
name. 

9.  Artemidokhs  ('ApTC|Ui8wpos),  surnamed  Aristophanius,  and  also  Pseur- 
do-Aristophanius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  was  hunself  a  grammarian,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Aristarchus. ,  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus'  as  the  author  of  a 
work  Tfepl  AapiSoj,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Xejeis  or  yXao-- 
trai  mf/apTVTLKai,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  expressions 
used  in  the  art  of  cookery.'    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  contain,  under 

'  Sniith,  I.  c.  "  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  182.  3  /<{.,  j.^  p.  5 .  j^,,  p.  387. 
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the  name  of  Arteniidorus,  an  epigram  of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of 
bucolic  poems,  which  perhaps  belong  to  our  grammarian.' 

10.  SosiBius  (SatriPios),  a  distinguished  Lacedaemonian  grammarian, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  251),  and 
was  contemporary  with  Callimachus.'  He  was  one  of  those  writers  who 
employed  themselves  in  solving  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  ancient 
authors,  and  who  were  therefore  called  KtrnKai  or  i-inAvTiKai,  in  opposition 
to  the  iva-rariKol,  who  employed  their  ingenuity  in  proposing  problems  for 
others  to  solve.  Several  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  One  of  them,  but 
we  are  not  told  which,  contained  information  respecting  the  ancient  Do- 
rian comedy.  For  farther  information  concerning  him,  consult  Vossius, 
De  Hist.  GrcEC,  p.  136,  seqq.,  ed.  Westermann. 

11.  PaljEphatus  (Ua\aliliaTos),'  an  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  gram- 
marian, of  uncertain  date,  but  who  belongs,  very  probably,  to  the  period 
under  review.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troica  (TpMiW), 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  aixcient  grammarians.  It  contained, 
apparently,  geographical  and  historical  discussions  respecting  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  particularly  its  northern  coasts,  and  inust  have  been  divided 
into  several  books.  There  is  extant  a  small  wort  entitled  tlaAoicjioToi 
irffl  aTla-Toii/,  or  "  Concerning  incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much 
larger  work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  the  original  work  to  which  Virgil'  re- 
fers, in  the  line  "  Docta  Palaphatia  testatur  voce  papyrus."  Palsephatus 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  according  to  the  semi- 
historical  theory.  By  various  ingenious  conjectures,  he  eliminates  from 
these  legends  all  the  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string 
of  tales,  perfectly  credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily 
believe,  provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced 
in  their  favor.  In  other  words,  we  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausi- 
ble, but  totally  uncertified.* 

The  MSS.  of  the  Trepl  an-Lcrrbii'  present  the  greatest  discrepancies,  in  Bome  the  work 
being  much  longer,  and  in  others  much  shorter.  The  printed  editions,  in  lilce  manner, 
vary  considerably.  It  was  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  together  with  iBsop,  Phur- 
nutus,  and  other  writers,  Veuice,  1505,  fol.,  and  has  since  that  time  been  frequently  re- 
printed. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  editions :  by  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  1649 ;  by  Brunner,.  Upsala,  1663,  which  edition  was 
reprinted  with  improvements  ui}der  the  care  of  Paulus  Pater,  Frankfort,  1685, 1686,  or 
1687,  for  these  three  years  appear  on  difierent  title-pages  ;  by  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  Cf^us- 
cula  Mytkologkaj  Cambridge,  1670,  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1688 ;  by  Dresig,  Leipzig, 
1735,  which  edition  was  frequently  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Fischer,  who  improved 
it  very  much,  and  who  published  a  sixth  edition  at  Leipzig,  1789 ;  by  Ernest!,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  Leipzig,  1816.  The  best  edition  ofthe  text  is  by  Westermann,  in.  the 
"  Mvdoypa^ot :  Scriptores  Foetica  HistoniB  Graci^"  Brunswick,  1843,  p.  268,  seqi}. 

12.  DiDYMDs  (Ai'Su/iios),'  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  who  belongs  therefore,  in 
fact,  partly  to  the  present  period  and  partly  to  the  succeeding  one.  He 
was  a  disciple,  or,  rather,  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,'  and 

1  Smah,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Atken.,  xi.,  p.  493,  F;  iv.,  p.  144. 

s  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v.     *  Ciris,  88.     *  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  553,  seqq. 

»  Sinith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Lchrs,  De  Aristarchi  stud.  Homer.,  p.  18,  seqg 
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was  himself  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  He  is  commonly  distinguished  from  other  grammarians 
of  the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xo^KeVrepos,  "  of  brazen-bowels," 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefatigable  and  unwearied 
application  to  study.  But  he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  pil3Kio\deas,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it  often  happened  to  him 
that  he  forgot  what  he  had  stated,  and  thus  in  his  later  productions  con- 
tradicted what  he  had  said  in  his  earlier  ones.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus'  to  have  been  3500,  and  by  Seneca,"  4000. 
In  this  calculation,  however,  single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as 
separate  works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small  treat- 
ises. The  most  interesting  among  his  productions,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
would  have  been  those  in  which  he  treated  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  his  literary  pursuits.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  the  minor  scholia  on  Homer,  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is  taken  from  the  several  works  which 
Didymus  wrote  upori  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the  Homeric 
text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus,  a  work  which  would  be  of  the  great- 
est inlportance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of 
Aristarchus,  and  revised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had  es- 
tablished. 

But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were  not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote 
also  commentaries  on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  classic- 
al times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention  of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets, 
and  especially  on  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the  commentary  of  Didymus.' 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  In  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didymus  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  farther 
know  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phrynichus,  Me- 
nander,  and  others.  The  Greek  Orators,  Demosthenes,  Isseus,  Hyperides, 
Dinarchus,  and  others,  were  likewise  commented  on  by  Didymus.  Nu- 
merous other  works  of  his  are  mentioned,  and  among  them  a  collection 
of  Greek  proverbs  in  thirteen  books,  from  whichJs  taken  the  greater  part 
of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  Didymus,  in 
fact,  stands  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
dependent study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed,  and  he  himself  must  be 
regardedas  the  father  of  the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compil- 
ing or  abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  scholiasts  them- 
selves properly  belong  to  the  succeeding  or  Soman  period  of  Grecian  lit- 
erature, and  will  there  be  treated  bf  by  us. 

1  Alhen.,  iT.,  p.  13S).        =  Smec,  Ep.,  88.        ^  BSckh,  Pr<ef.  ad  Schol.  Find.,  p.  XTii.,  seg. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— con«m«<i. 

MATHEMATICS. ASTRONOMY. MECHANICS. 

Thb  most  distinguished  mathematicians  during  this  period  were  En- 
cLiD£s,  Akohimedes,  and  Apollonius  of  Perga.  The  most  eminent  as- 
tronomers, CoNON,  of  Samos  ;  Akistakchos,  of  the  same  island ;  Eratos- 
thenes (distinguished  also  as  a  geometer),  and  Hipparchus.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  mechanicians  Ctesibius,  Hero,  Athen^hs,  Biton,  and 
Philo  of  Byzantium. 

I.     MATHEMATICIANS. 

I.  EocLiDEs  (Euic\eiSr|s),  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
who  has  almost  given  his  name  to  the  science  of  geometry  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied,  but  of  whose  private  history  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  B.C.  323-283,'  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrean  mathematical  school.  He  was  of  the  Pla- 
tonic sect,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrines.  It  was  he  who,  when  asked 
by  Ptolemy  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier,  replied  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  it  (jiij  ehm  Pairi\iit^v  &Tpmrov  irpbj  yewfLeTplav).  Of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following  are  still  extant.  1. 
STdixeia,  "  the  Elements,"  consisting  of  thirteen  books,  with  a  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  added  by  Hypsicles,  of  Alexandrea,  about  170  A.D.  The 
first  four  and  the  sixth  are  on  plane  geometry ;  the  fifth  is  on  the  theory 
of  proportion,  and  applies  to  magnitude  in  general ;  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  are  on  arithmetic ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmeticEil  characteris- 
tics of  the  divisions  of  a  straight  line ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on 
the  elements  of  solid  geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  regular  solids,  which  were  so  much  studied 
among  the  Platonists  as  to  bear  the  name  of  Platonic,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Proclus,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Elements  were  really 
meant  to  be  written.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  correct  assertion. 
The  author  of  the  Elements  could  hardly  have  considered  them  a  mere 
introduction  to  a  favorite  speculation  :  if  he  were  so  blind,  we  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  suppose  that  his  ovra  contemporaries  could  have  set  him 
right.  From  various  indications,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  fame  of  the 
Elements  was  almost  coeval  with  their  publication ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Marinus  we  learn  from  that  writer  that  Euclid  was  called  xipios  ittoix"- 

Next  in  order,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  jvith  the  Elements 
are,  2.  The  Data  (AeSo/zeVa)  of  Euclid.  This  is  a  book  containing  a  hund- 
red propositions  of  a  peculiar  and  limited  intent.     It  is  the  most  valuable 

'  Prociua,  Camm.  in,  Etui.,  ii.,  4.  ^  De  Morgan ;  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a,  V. 
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specimen  which  we  have  left  of  the  ludiments  of  the  geometrical  analy- 
sis of  the  Greeks.  Before  a  result  can  be  found,  it  should  be  known 
whether  the  given  hypotheses  are  sufficient  to  determine  it.  The  applica- 
tion of  algebra  settles  both  points ;  that  is,  ascertains  whether  one  or  more 
definite  results  can  be  determined  and  determines  them.  But  in  geome- 
try it  is  possible  to  propose  a  Question  which  is  really  indeterminate,  and 
in  a  determinate  form,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  methods  of  geometry 
which  give  one  answer  may  not  give  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  answer  thus  obtained  is  the  only  one.  Thus  the  two  following  ques- 
tions seem,  to  one  not  versed  in  geometry,  equally  to  require  one  spe- 
cific answer :  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  ratio  of  its  sides ; 
required  the  lengths  of  those  sides :  and,  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  ratio  of  its_,  sides  and  one  of  its  angles ;  required  the  lengths 
of  the  sides.  The  first  question  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  answers, 
and  the  second  of  only  one ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Euclid,  if  the  area,  ratio 
of  sides,  and  an  angle  of  a  parallelogram  be  given,  the  sides  themselves 
are  given.  The  same  process  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  they  are 
given  serves  to  find  them ;  so  that  the  Data  of  Euclid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  geometrical  problems,  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  directed  more  to  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  hy- 
pothesis to  produce  one  result,  and  one  only,  than  to  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  result.  A  preface  to  this  book  was  written  by  MarinUs  of 
Naples.' 

Besides  the  Elements  and  Data  we  have,  3.  £11070)7))  'Ap/ioci/t^,  a 
Treatise  on  Music ;  and,  4.  KaroTojii))  K.ay6vos,  the  Division  of  the  Scale.  One 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be  rejected.  5.  iaiv6iifm, 
the  Appearances  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'OimKd,  on  Optics ;  and,  7.  KaroTr- 
TpMi,  on  Catoptrics.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  rays  of  light  are 
carried  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  the  first  of  these  two  books  demonstrates 
some  relations  of  apparent  magnitude,  and  shows  how  to  measure  an 
unknown  height  by  the  well-known  law  of  reflected  light.  In  the  second, 
an  imperfect  theory  of  convex  and  concave  mirrors  is  given. 

The  only  complete  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is  that  published  at  Ox- 
ford, J703,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin,  hy  David  Gregory,  then  Savilian  professor,  with  the 
title  EuteAetfiov  to.  (ru^ofj-eva.  The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in  Greek,  Lat- 
in, and  French,  in  3  vols.  4tp,  Paris,  1814-18,  by  Peyrard.  Tile  most  convenient  edition 
for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Elements  is  the  one  by  August,  Berlin,  1826,  8vo. 

II,  Archimedes  {'Apxi/i'tiSris),'  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, and  one  of  the  few  men  whose  writings  form  a  standard  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was  born  at  Syracuse  B.C.  287. 
Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls  him  a  relation  of  King  Hi 
ero,  but  he  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  a  friend  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  not  of  elevated  origin.'  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  lived 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and  for  whom  he  test- 

'  Penny  Cyclop.,  xi.,  p.  153.  2  Bonkin ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

-  Compare  Cic,  7Vsc.,v.,23. 
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ifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in  several  places  of  his  works.  Livy  calls 
Archimedes  a  distinguished  astronomer,  "  unicus  spectator  cceli  sidcrum- 
que,"^  a  description  the  truth  of  which  is  made  sufficiently  probable  by 
his  treatment  of  the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Arenarius  (6  'Vanfilnis).  He  was  popularly  best  known  as  the  invent- 
or of  severed  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch,'  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, confounds  the  application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical  means,  represents  him 
as  despising  these  contrivances,  and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at  the  request  of  Hiero. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  ge- 
ometry, but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches  of  physics, 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  success  which  placed  him  very  far 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the 
foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  principles  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies,  established  by  him  in  his 
treatise  "  De  Insideniihts^^  till  the  publication  of  Steyin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids,  in  1608.' 

Archimedes  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which, 
many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  eflectual  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  Marcellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.*  The  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  sliips  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very 
current  in  later  times,  is  probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest  writers  who  speak 
of  it  are  Galen"  and  his  contemporary  Lucian,''  who  (in  the  second  cen- 
tury) merely  allude  to  it  as  a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  A.D. 
1 100)  mentions  it  in  relating  the  employment  of  a  similar  apparatus,  con- 
trived by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzantium  was  besieged  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasius  ;  and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring  to  the 
particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of  Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it. 
Tzetzes'  (about  1150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions  of 
Archimedes,  and  among  them  of  this  burning-machine,  which,  he  says, 
set  {he  Roman  ships  on  fire,  when  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large  hexagonal  mirror,  with  smaller  ones  dis- 
posed round  it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  mfidern  times,  especially 
by  Cavalieri  and  Bufibn.  The  latter  writer  actually  succeeded  in  ignit- 
ing wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  by  means  of  a  combination  of  148 
plane  mirrors.  The  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,that  Archim- 
edes had  on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by  means  of  a  burn- 
ing-mirror, and  that  later  writers  falsely  connected  the  circumstance 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 

'  in>.,-XHT.,  2.  2  Plut.,  Marcell.,  14. 

^  Lagrange^  Mec.  Anat,,  vol.  i.,  p.  ii.,  176.  *  Id.  tft.,  15,  seqq. 

»  Cfllra,  Dc  Temper.,  iii.,  2.       o  Lucian,  Hippias,  e.  2..      '  Tietz.,  Chil.,  ii.,  103,  scgq. 
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But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  story  of  the  mirrors,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  tlie  military  engines  of  Archimedes,  generally,  were  a  pow- 
erful means  of  defence  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Polybius  states  that  cat- 
apults and  balistae  of  various  sizes  were  successfully  used  against  the  en- 
emy ;  that  in  their  nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not 
only  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  but  through  port-holes  constructed  in  nu- 
merous places  ;  that  machines  which  threw  masses  of  stone  or  lead,  of 
a  weight  not  less  than  ten  talents,  discharged  their  contents  on  the  Ro- 
man engines,  which  had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes  ;  that  iron  hands 
(■manus  ferrea)  or  hooks,  attached  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  the  vessels,  which  were  then  overturned  by  the  besieged, 
and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to  catch  the  assailants  on  the 
land  side,  and  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Marcellus,  it  is  said,  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  him  alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
when  the  soldier  asked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a 
problem,  begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed ;  upon  which 
the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  carrying  his  instruments  to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  killed  by 
some  soldiers,  who  siispected  that  the  box  which  he  was  carrying  con- 
tained treasure  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  remove.  At  his  own  re- 
quest, expressed  during  his  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder  was  en- 
graved on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  discovery  that  the  solid  content  of 
a  sphere  is  exactly  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  ciroumseribing  cylinder.  By 
this  mark  it  was  afterward  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  when 
quaestor  in  Sicily. 

The  following  additional  instances  of  the  skill  of  Archimedes  in  the 
application  of  science  may  here  be  mentioned.  He  detected  the  mixture 
of  silver  in  a  crown  which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  de- 
termined the  proportion  of  the  two  metals  by  a  method  suggested  to  him 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When  the 
thought  struck  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  pleased,  that,  forget- 
ting to  put  on  his  clothes,  he  ran  home,  shouting  eBpijKa,  e'lipriKa.  The 
particulars  of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it  probably  depended 
upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the  weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silve»  and 
gold  with  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes  being  meas- 
ured, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
when  the  mass  was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes  was  at 
this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems  demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical 
treatise  concerning  the  loss  of  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  since 
he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such  lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  dis- 
covery that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ;  his  de- 
light must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now  first  catching  sight  of  a  line 
of  investigation  which  led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important  theorems  referred  to.' 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  enormous  size  for  Hiero,  of 
1  Snticfi,  Diet.  Biogr.i  a.  v. 
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which  a  description  is  given  in  Athenseus,"  where  he  is  also  said  to  have 
moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help  of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this 
ship  was  intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  ;  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes'  visit  to  Egypt.  He  invented,  also, 
a  machine  called,  from  its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  ves- 
sel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in  Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta  in  irrigating  their  lands.'  The  Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius 
attributes  to  Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dikes  and  bridges  used  as 
defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile."  Tzetzes  and  Oribasius* 
speak  of  his  Trispast,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights ;  probably  a 
combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A  hydraulic  organ  is  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  which  Pliny,  however,  attributes  to  Ctesibius.  An 
apparatus  called  loculus,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the  Chinese 
puzzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes.  His  most  celebrated  perform- 
ance, hoT^  ever,  was  the  construction  of  a  sphere,  a  kind  of  orrery,  repre- 
senting the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular description.  The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a 
point  to  stand  upon  he  could  move  the  world  (Sir  iroS  trra,  xal  rhv  /ciio'/iiai' 
Kivria-ai),  arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  machinery, 
and,  however  it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  admit- 
ted to  be  as  theoretically  possible  as  it  is  practically  impossible. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have  no  direct  account. 
But  his  apparently  disinterested  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hie- 
ro, in  whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon 
objects  which  his  own  taste  would  not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there 
is  doubtless  some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point) ;  the  affec- 
tionate regret  which  he  expresses  for  his  deceased  master  Conon,  in 
writing  to  his  surviving  friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  announces  bis 
own  discoveries,  seem  all  to  afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favorable  esti- 
mate of  it.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  order  is  unques- 
tionable. He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless  by  Newton, 
the  inventive  genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds 
new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects ;  the  clearness  of  concep- 
tion which  is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena  into  their 
constituent  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering 
thought,  without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled  other  great  thinkers  in  his  habit  of 
complete  abstraction  from  ontward  things  when  reflecting  on  subjects 
which  made  considerable  demands  on  his  mental  powers.  At  such  times 
he  would  forget  to  eat  his  meals,  and  required  compulsion  to  take  him  to 
the  bath.  The  success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties  seems 
to  have  made  the  expression  irpifihiuna.  'kftxiiiifietov  proverbial.' 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to  us :    1.  A 

1  Athen.,  v.,  p.  208,  D.  '  Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  34  ;  ntruv.,  ^.,  11. 

3  Pope- Blount,  Censura,  p.  32.  *  De  Mack.,  ixvi. 

'  Coaipare  Ck.,  Ep.  ad  AU.,  xiii<,  38 ;  pra  C2umt>t  32. 
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treatise  on  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Planes  ('ETriTre'Saw'  lao^pam- 
Kuv  %  KevTpa  fiapuv  imireSav),  in  which  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
straight  lever  is  demonstrated,  both  for  commensurable  and  incommen- 
surable weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  plane 
surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four  straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and 
a  parabola,  are  established.  2.  The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  {Terpayaii- 
io-fibs  irapafioK^s),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parab- 
ola by  any  chord  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  one 
side  is  the  chord  in  question,  and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  par- 
abola. This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature  of  a  curvilinear 
space  ;  that  is,  of  the  discpvery  of  a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not 
bounded  entirely  by  straight  lines.  3.  A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder (nepl  TTjs  S(l>alpas  Kal  KuAivSpou),  in  which  various  propositions  rela- 
tive to  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  are  now  familiarly  known ; 
for  example,  those  which  establish  the  ratio  (?)  between  the  volumes,'- 
and  also  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sphere  and  circumscribing  cylinder ; 
and  the  ratio  (i)  between  the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the  modern  analytical  methods ; 
but  the  original  discovery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the  ge- 
nius of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy  of  the  modern  applica- 
tions of  analysis  to  questions  concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of  which  Archimedes 
gave  the  first  example.' 

4.  A  work  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  (KiiicAov  iie-rpnais),  consisting 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  Is  equal  to  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively 
to  its  radius  and  circumference.  ,  2d.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  eleven  to  fourteen.  3d. 
The  circumference  of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  iS-  of  the  diameter,  but  less  than  -i  of  the 
same.  The  last  two  propositions  are  established  by  comparing  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  ninety-six  sides.  5.  A  treatise  on  Spirals  (irepl  'E\l- 
Kuv),  containing  demonstrations  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve, 
now  known  as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line,  revolving  uniformly  in  one 
plane  about  one  of  its  extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been  able  to  put  these  the- 
orems in  a  satisfactory  form  without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials  ; 
and  that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  problems  along  with  vari» 
ous  others,  had  died  without  accomplishing  their  solution.  6.  A  treatise 
on  Obtuse  Conoids  and  Spheroids  (irepl  afi^hvywviuv  KuvofiSiuy  koI  {rxof^fi" 
T(av  (r<paipo€iSeay),  relating  chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from 
the  solids,  so  called ;  those,  namely,  which  are  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  conic  sections  about  their  principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  de- 
scribed, it  was  the  result  of  laborious  and  at  first  unsuccessful  attempts. 
'  ComfHic  LacTOix,  Dijf.  Cat , vol.  i.,]i.  m  miiSl. 
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7.  The  Arenarius  (4  yeaii/iirns)  is  a  short  tract,  addressed  to  Gelo,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in  which  Archimedes  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  as- 
sign a  greater  number  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand,  which  would  fill 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  singular  investigation  was  suggested 
by  an  opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that  the  sands  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily  were  either,  or,  at  least,  would  exceed  any  numbers 
which  could  be  assigned  for  them ;  and  the  success  with  which  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  awkw.iid  and  imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  arithmetic  are  eluded,  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with  the 
modern  method  of  logarithms,  afibrds  bne  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  great  mathematician's  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the  opinions 
of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and  extent  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
scribed his  own  method  of  determining  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  taken  as  not  exceeding 
100  million  of  millions  of  stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere  one  SiJktuXos  in  diam- 
eter can  not  contain  more  than  640  millions  of  grains  of  sand ;  then,  tak- 
ing the  stadium,  in  round  numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SdicruKoi, 
he  shows  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could  not  be  so  great  as 
1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the  eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  was  unity,  and  the  common  ratio  a  myriad  of 
myriads ;  a  number  which,  in  our  notation,  would  be  expressed  by  unity 
with  sixty-three  ciphers  annexed.' 

8.  The  treatise  on  Floating  bodies  (irepl  t&v  'Oxoufifvaiy),  in  two  books, 
containing  demonstrations  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  position  of 
bodies  immersed  in  water,  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres  and 
parabolic  conoids.  These  books  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Commandine,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  mpl  t&v  BSan  i<j>urTaii4i'av, 
in  Mai's  collection,  vol.  i.,  p.  427.  9.  The  treatise  called  Lemmata,  a  col- 
lection of  fifteen  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived  from  an 
Arabic  MS.,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  doubted. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the  prevailing 
dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is,for  the  most  part.in  tolerably  good  preser- 
vation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has  been  considered  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Greek  geometers.  The  demonstrations  are  long  but 
rigorous,  and  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedes  the  Homer  of  geometry,  has 
made  a  simile  which  is  perfectly  admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise 
It  conveys,  if  in  no  other  point.  Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  .'i.D.  60O, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  treatises  on  the  SpJure  and  Cylinder,  on  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle,  and  on  Centres  of  Crravity. 

There  are  some  Arabic  mannscripts  which  profess  to  contain  writings  of  Archimedes, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  lost  the  following  works :  'Apxai,  'E^oStov,  TlepX  Zirytuv,  Mijxai/- 
iKo.  (though  it  is  donbted  whether  this  be  not  the  same  with  the  treatise  on  Equiponder- 
oTits,  &c.,  already  mentioned),  Hepl  S^^aipon-oua?,  also  a  work  on  the  inscription  of  a 
heptagon  in  a  circle,  and  another  (very  doubtful)  on  conic  sections.  Proclus  mentions 
the  S(/>atpoTroua,  and  says  it  described  an  imitation  of  the  celestial  motions.  Archime- 
des was  an  observer  of  the  heavens,  and  his  observations  o(  the  solstices  are  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Ptolemy. 

*  DoT^cin,  I.  c. 
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All  tile  extant  works  of  Archimedes,  together  with  the  commentary  of  Kutocius,  wero 
brought  from  Constantinople,  in  manuscript,  on  the  fall  of  that  city,  and  were  conveyed 
first  into  Italy,  and  then  into  Germany,  by  Regiomontanus,  who  made  many  emenda- 
tions. The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle,  1544^  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Ilervagius,  ed- 
ited by  Gechauff,  called  Venatorius.  The  commentaries  of  Eutocius,  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  also  added.  After  this  we  have  Eivault's  edition,  Paris,  1615,  fol.  It  is,  hovrover, 
all  in  Latin,  except  that  the  Greek  is  added  to  the  enunciations  throughout,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  Arenarias.  The  scholia  are  often  taken  from  Eutocius,  but  that  commenta- 
tor is  not  added  complete.  The  best  edition  by  far,  however,  is  that  of  Torelli,  Oxford, 
1793,  fol.,  containing  all  the  extaht  works  of  Archimedes,  together  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Eutocius.  The  University  of  Oxford  purchased  this  edition  of  the  executors  of 
Joseph  Torelli,  of  Verona.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  ArenaTms,  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  published  this 
treatise  and  the  one  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  Oxford, 
1679.  They  are  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works.  A  French  translation  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Peyrard,  Paris,  1807, 4to,  and  1808,  2  vols 
8vo.  There  is  also  a  German  version,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Nizze, 
Stralsund,  1824,  Svo. 

III.  Apollonius  ( 'AiroAAiSyios ),'  surnamed  Pergausj  from  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  educated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  Under  the  successors  of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,^  and  died  under  Philopator,  who,  reigned  B.C.  222- 
205.^  He  was,  therefore,  probably  about  forty  years  younger  than  Ar- 
chimedes. Eutocius,  his  commentator,  states  that  while  living  he  was 
called  •"  the  great  geometer,"*  on  account  of  his  discoveries  in  conic  sec- 
tions. This  title  belongs  rather  to  Archimedes ;  but  Apollonius  lived  in 
AleXandrea,  the  geometrical  capital,  and  Archimedes  in  Sicily,  the  "  Vl- 
fa'm«  TAafc"  of  all  science.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Apollo- 
nius is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of  e  {epsilon),  from  his  fondness  for  ob- 
serving the  moon,  the  shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that  let- 
ter. Ptolemy  has  preserved  his  theorems  on  the  stationary  points  of  the 
planets,  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  stationary  points,  and  the  arc  of  retrogradation,  on  the 
epicyclie  hypothesis,  which,  though  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
had  been  struck  out  by  Hipparchus. 

ApoUonius's  most  important  work,  the  only  considerable  one  which  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  was  a  treatise  on  conic  sectiotis,  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in 
Greek,  and  all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabip  versions.  We  have,  also,  intro- 
ductory lemmas  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  proba- 
bly contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what  former  geometers  had 
done;  they  treat  of  the  definitions  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes,  mutual  intersections, 
and  so  forth.  But  4^pollonius  seems  to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most 
of  what  follows.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right  lines 
(in  other  words,  the  normals)  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to 
the  curve.    The  sixth  of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections ; 

1  Donkin ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v,  _  =  Eviocius,  Comm.  in  Ap.  Con.,  lib.  i. 

^  Heph^Bst.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.  exc.  *  Eutoc,  I.  c. 
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and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters,  and  rectilinear  figures 
described  upon  them.' 

We  learn  from  Eutocius'  that  Heraclius,  in  his  life  of  Archimedes,  ac- 
cused ApoUonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this  work  the  un- 
puWished  discoveries  of  that  great  mathematician.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same  author  from 
Geminus,  that  neither  Archimedes  nor  ApoUonius  pretended  to  have  in- 
vented this  branch  of  geometry,  but  that  ApoUonius  had  introduced  a 
real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas  Archimedes,  according  to  the 
ancient  method,  considered  only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  Its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the  curve  depended  upon 
the  angle  of  the  cone ;  ApoUonius  took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving 
the  curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any  plane  vrith  a  cone 
generated  by  a  right  line  passing  always  through  the  circumference  of  a 
fixed  circle  and  any  fixed  point. 

ApoUonius  was  the  author  of  several  other  works.  The  foUowing  are 
described  by  Pappus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions." 

1.  nepl  \6yov  airoTOju^s,  and  Trepl  x^P^°^  ci.voTofi.7jsy  in  which  it  was  shown 
how  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines :  1st,  in  a  given  ratio ;  2d,  containing  a  given  rectan- 
gle. Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still  extant,  of  which  a 
translation  was  edited  by  Halley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
second,  Oxford,  1706.  2.  llEpl  SmpuTii.epr)s  toutjs.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such  that  the  rectangle  of  its  distances  from  two  given 
points  in  the  same  should  fulfiU  certain  conditions.  A  solution  of  this 
problem  was  published  by  Robert  Simson.  3.  Tlepi  r6-iraiv  imreSav.  "  A 
treatise  in  two  books  on  Plane  Loci.  Restored  by  Robert  Simson,"  Glas- 
gow, 1749.  4.  Tlepl  iira<piii/,  De  Tactionibus,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
draw  a  circle  fulfiUing  any  three  of  the  conditions  of  passing  through  one 
or  more  of  three  given  points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Of,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
draw  a  circle  touching  three  given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any 
magnitude,  including  zero  and  infinity.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mams  of  this  work  by  Camerer,  Apollonii  de  Tactionibus  qua  supersunt, 
Gotha  and  Amst.,  1795,  8vo.  5.  lie/)!  veiaeay,  De  Inclinalionihus.  To 
draw  through  a  given  point  a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it 
should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  Restored  by  Hors- 
ley,  Oxford,  1770.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions  two 
treatises,  De  Cochlea  and  De  Perlurbatis  Rationibus.  Eutocius,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Dimensio  Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arith- 
metical work  called  'aKUT6$ooi'  (see  Wallis,  Op.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  559),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book  of  Pappus, 
edited  by  WaUis.'  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators.  ApoUo- 
nius, in  the  work  in  question,  extended  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  given 
by  Archimedes. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  nothing  of  ApoUonius  was  known  except- 
1  Dottkin,  I.  c.  '  Comn.,  in  lib.  i.  "  pp.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  597. 
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ing  the  first  four  books  of  the  Conic  Sections,  which  had  come  down  in  Greek,  with  the 
commentary  of  Eutocius  in  the  same  language.  Of  these,  one  Latin  translation  h^d 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1537,  by  J.  B.  Memus  ;  another,  by  Commandine,  at  Bologna,  in 
1566;  and  a  third,  of  little  note,  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard,  at  Antwerp,  in  1655. 
Translations  had  been  made  into  Arabic,  which  were  to  be  found  in  European  libraries, 
but  had  not  been  looked  for.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  James  Golius,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  returned  firom  the  East  with  abundance  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and,  among  others,  with  seven  books  of  the  Conic  Sections.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  1658,  before  Golius  had  published  any  thing,  Alfonso  Borelli  found,  g.mong 
the  manuscripts  wJiich  had  been  removed  by  purchase  from  the  Medicean  library  to  that 
of  Florence,  an  Arabic  writing  with  the  Latin  litle"  Apollonii  Pergcei  Conicorum  TAbri 
Octo."  This  manuscript,  which  professed  to  be  a  translation  by  Abalphat  of  Ispahan, 
on  being  examined,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Maronites  then  at  Florence,  turned  out  to 
agree  with  the  Greek  in  the  four  books  which  were  common  to  both,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  as  a  genuine  translation.  But  it  only  contained  seven  hooks,  and  a 
•note  on  the  manuscript  which  Golius  brought  to  Europe  stated  that  no  Arabian  transla- 
tor had  ever  found  more  than  seven  books.  But  (according  to  Golius,  as  cited  by  Mer- 
senne)  Aben  Eddin,  a  learned  bibliographer,  states  that  he  had  seen  a  part  of  the  eighth 
book  in  Arabic,  and  also  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  same  language,  all  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  more.  The  Maronites  above  mentioned  recommended 
that  the  translation  should  be  intrusted  to  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (so  his  name,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  Latinized),  another  Maronite  then  at  Rome,  and  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  Oriental  languages.  Accordingly,  Borelli  and  Ecchellensis  completed  the  translation 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  and  published  it  at  Florence  in  1661.  Ravius  also 
published  a  translation  of  the  same,  from  the  Arabic  of  one  Abdu-l-malek,  at  Kiel  (Kilo- 
nium),  in  1669,    This  translation  Halley  terms  barbarous. ^ 

But  the  best  edition  of  ApoUonlus,  and  the  only  one  which  contains  the  Greek  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  the  folio  published  at  Oxford  in,  1710,  by  Halley.  Gregory,  who  began  it, 
died  before  much  progress  had  been  made.  Halley  had  previously,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  published  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  8vo,  from  the  Arabic,  the  treatise  irepX  \6yov  airo- 
TOju,!)?.  The  edition  of  1710  contains  the  four  books  and  the  commentary  of  Eutociue,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  in  Halley's  translation  from  the 
Arabic ;  and  Halley's  attempt  at  a  restitution  of  the  eighth  hook  from  the  preliminary 
lemmas  given  by  Pappus.  It  also  contains  the  two  books  of  Serenus  on  the  cone  and 
cylinder.  Some  of  the  editions,  or  attempted  restorations  of  individual  works,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.^ 

II.     ASTRONOMERS. 

I.  CoNON  {K6vav),^  a  native*^of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (B.C. 
285-222),  and  was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archimedes, 
who  survived  him.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved.  His  observations 
are  referred  to  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  (f>do-ets  hnKavSiv,  and  in  the  historical 
notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  Italy,* 
in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  celebrated.^  According  to  Sen- 
eca,^ he  made  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses  preserved 
by  the  Egyptians.  ApoUonius  Pergaeus  mentions  his  attempt  to  demon-  ' 
strate  some  propositions  concerning  the  number  of  points  in  which  two 
conic  sections  can  cut  one  another.  Conon  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  constellation  called  Coma  Berenices,  on  tl^e  authority  of  an 
ode  of  Callimachus,  translated  by  Catullus,  a  fragment  of  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Theon  in  his  scholia  on  Aratus.     It  is  doubtful, 

1  Diet.  Bwg.,Soc.  D.  U.  K.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  174.  2  jbid. 

3  Donldn;  Smith,IHct.  Biogr.,8.v.  *  Petav.,  Vranoloff.,  ^p.  9Z. 

6  Compare  Virg.,  Edog.,  iii.,  40.  6  j^at.  QitcBst.,vii.,  3. 
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however,  whether  this  constellation  was  really  adopted  by  the  Alexan- 
drean  astronomers. 

II.  Aristaeohus  ('Api'oTnpxoi),'  of  Samos,  a  distinguished  astronomer 
of  the  Alexandrean  school.  We  know  little  of  his  histoiy  except  that  he 
was  living  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  His  name  is  preserved  by  one 
remeiining  work,  containing  one  true  method,  and  by  «  report  that  he 
maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  work  in  question,  on  which 
Pappus  has  left  a  commentary,  is  entitled  jrcpl  neyeBiii/  koI  aira<rTt),iuiTa>i/ 
^Ai'ou  Kal  (r«X-^yi)s,  "  On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon."  The  method  proves  that  Aristarchus  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
cause  of  the  moon's  phases.  When  the  moon  appears  exactly  halved,  the 
line  joining  the  eye  and  the  moon's  centre  is  at  right  angles  to  that  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  triangle  EMS,  then  (E  be- 
ing the  spectator's  eye,  M  the  moon's  centre,  and  S  the  sun's  centre), 
the  angle  E  M  S  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  M  E  S  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured at  any  time  when  both  luminaries  are  above  the  horizon.  Hence, 
two  angles  of  the  triangle  being  known,  the  triangle  can  be  constructed 
in  species,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
eye  can  be  found." 

Vitruvius  makes  Aristarchus  the  inventor  of  the  scaplie  (irK<£^),  a  dial, 
in  which  the  style  throws  its  shadow  on  a  hemisphere  whose  centre  is 
the  top  of  the  style ;  and  also  of  another  which  he  calls  "  discus  in  plani- 
tia."  Censorinus  attributes  to  Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  "  annus 
magnus"  a  period  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  application  of  his  excellent  idea  on  the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Aristarchus  was  not  very  fortunate,  as  his  means  of  measurement 
did  not  enable  him  to  get  the  elongation  correctly.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  the  sun's  distance  only  about  twenty  times  that  of  the  moon,  in- 
stead of  about  four  hundred  times,  as  it  should  be.  His  result,  even  on 
his  own  data,  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been  made  from  a  ruler 
and  compasses ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  any  trig- 
onometrical table  or  process.  His  notions  on  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  luminaries  are  very  inaccurate,  as  given  in  his  own  work,  though 
Archimedes  attributes  to  him  much  more  exact  values  than  his  own. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  modern  times,  that  Aris- 
tarchus agreed  with  Philolaiis  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
school  in  considering  the  sun  to  be  Hxed,  and  attributing  a  motion  to  the 
earth.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  this  opinion 
rather  as  an  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as  a  statement  of  the 
actual  system  of  the  universe.  In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  ex- 
pressly says  that  Aristarchus  taught  it  only  hypothetically.  It  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  ATmarius  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster  views 
than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent  of  the  universe.  He  main- 
tained, namely,  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large  that  it  bore' 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  its  centre.  What  he 
meant  by  the  expression  is  not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antici- 
1  DBnim;  Simth,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  =  Diet.  Biog.,Soc.  D.  U.  If.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  409. 
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pation  of  modern  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could  express  only  a 
conjecture,  which  the  observations  of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough 
either  to  confirm  or  refute,  a  remark  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  these  points, 
it  is  probable  that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly  twenty  times 
as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular 
doctrines.' 

The  editions  of  Aristarchus  are,  1.  In  Latin,  by  Geo.  Valla,  Venice,  1498,  fol.,  in  a  vol- 
ume containing  the  '*  Logica"  of  Nicephorus,  and  other  matters.  2.  In  Latin,  by  Com- 
mandine,  with  the  commentary  of  Pappus,  Pesaro,  1572.  3.  In  Greelt  and  Latin,,  with 
the  commentary  of  Pappus,  by  WaUis,  Oxford,  1688,  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  Oxford,  1699.  There  is  a  French  translation  of  Aristarchus  "  On  the  Magnitude 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  by  Fortia  d'Urban,  Paris,  1823, 8vo.  This  transla- 
tion had  previously  appeared  at  Paris  in  1810,  with  the  Greek  text,  which  is  described 
as,  together  with  the  scholia,  having  been  amended  by  the  aid  of  some  MSS.  This  work 
is  entitled  "  Histoire  d'Aristarque  de  Samos,  suivie  de  la  traduction  de  son  ouvrage  sur  les 
distances  du  Soldi  de  la  Lunc,"  <fec.2 

III.  Eratosthenes.'  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  individual  as  a 
geographer,  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian ;  we  will  now  con- 
sider him  as  a  geometer  and  astronomer.  It  is  supposed  that  Eratosthe- 
nes suggested  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  construction  of  the  large  armil- 
ItB.  or  fixed  circular  instruments,  which  were  long  in  use  in  Alexandrea, 
but  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom,  else  they  are  to  be 
assigned ;  for  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer),  though  he  mentions  them,  and 
incidentally  their  antiquity,  does  not  state  to  whom  they  were  due.  In 
these  circles  each  degree  was  divided  into  six  parts.  We  know  of  no 
observations  of  Eratosthenes  in  which  they  were  probably  employed,  ex- 
cept those  Which  led  him  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  must 
have  made  to  be  23°  51'  20" ;  for  he  states  the  distance  of  the  tropics  to 
be  eleven  times  the  eighty-third  part  of  the  circumference.  This  was  a 
good  observation  for  the  time :  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer)  was  content 
with  it,  and,  according  to  him,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  According  to 
Nicomachus,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  Kiaxivov,  or  Cribrum  Arithmeii- 
cum,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  being  the  well-known  method  of  detecting 
the  prime  numbers,  by  writing  down  all  odd  numbers  which  do  not  end 
with  5,  and  striking  out  successively  the  multiples. of  each,  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  only  prime  numbers  remain. 

We  still  possess,  under  the  name  of  Eratosthenes,  a  work  entitled  Kar- 
aoTEpiir/toi,  giving  a  slight  account  of  the  constellations,  their  fabulous 
history,  and  the  stars  composing  them.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Eratosthenes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Bernhardy*  to  be  a  miserable  compilation  made  by  some  Greek  gram- 
marian from  the  Poeticon  Astronomicon  of  Hyginus.  There  is,  besides 
this,  a,  letter  of  Eratosthenes  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
for  the  mechanical  performance  of  which  he  had  contrived  an  instrument, 
of  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  actual  use  in  measuring  the  contents 
of  vessels.    He  seems  to  say  that  he  has  had  his  method  engraved  in 

1  Donkin,  I.  c.  "  Biog.  Dict.,Soc.  D,  U.  if.,  I.  c. 
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some  temple  or  public  building,  with  some  verses  which  he  adds.  Euto- 
cius  has  preserved  this  letter  in  liis  comment  on  book  ii.,  prop.  2,  of  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder  of  Archimedes. 

The  greatest  work,  however,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  which  must 
always  make  his  name  conspicuous  in  scientific  history,  is  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  he 
brought  forward  and  used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  this  day. 
Whether  or  no  he  was  successful  can  not  be  told,  as  we  shall  see ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  process  by  which 
we  now  know,  yei-y  nearly  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  our  own  planet.  At 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  near  to 
the  town  of  Assouan  (lat.  24°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  59'  E.  of  Greenwich),  Era- 
tosthenes was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very  doubtful)  that  deep  wells 
were  enlightened  to  the  bottom  on,  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
that  vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its  latitude  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined :  he  presumed  that 
it  was  in  the  same  longitude  as  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  was  out  about 
three  degrees,  which,  however,  is  not  enough  to  produce  what  would  at 
that  time  have  been  a  sensible  error.  By  observations  made  at  Alexan- 
drea, he  determined  the  zenith  of  that  place  to  be  distant  by  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  circumference  from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  two  places  is  7°  12'.  The 
result  of  his  computations  is  250,000  stadia  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  which  he  altered  into  252,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact 
number  of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,  700 ;  this,  of  course,  should 
have  been  6944-  Pliny  calls  this  31,500  Roman  miles,  and  therefore 
supposes  the  stadium  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  takes  for 
granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the  Olympic  stadium.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  Ptolemies  naturzilized  this  stadium  in  Egypt ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  Egyptian  stadium  was  employed.  If  we  assume 
the  Olympic  stadium  (202i  yards),  the  degree  of  Eratosthenes  is  more 
than  seventy-nine  miles,  upward  often  miles  too  great.' 

According  to  Plutarqh,  Eratosthenes  made  the  sun  to  be  804  millions 
of  stadia  from  the  earth,  and  the  moon  780,000 ;  according  to  Macrobius, 
he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  twenty-seven  times  that  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Bernhardy's  edition  of  the  ilragments  of  Eratosthenes. 
The  Karaarepitriioi  have  been  often  printed  separately ;  in  Dr.  Fell's,  or  the  Oxford, 
edition  of  Aratus,  1762,  8vo ;  by  Gale,  in  the  C^mscula  Fhysica  et  Ethica,  Amsterdam, 
1688, 8vo  ;  by  Schaubach,  vplth  notes  by  Heyne,  Gflttingen,  1795,  8vo  ;  by  Matthiffi,  in  his 
Aratus,  Frankfort,  1817,  8vo ;  and  more  recently  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  His- 
toruB  poeticm  ^(Eci,  p.  339,  seqq. 

rV.  HippARCHLs  ('linrapxos),'  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  was  a 

native  of  Niciea,  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  B.C.  160-145.     He  resided 

both  at  Rhodes  and  Alexandrea.     He  raised  astronomy  to  that  rank 

among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  it  has  always 

1  Ponkm,  I.e.    '  s  De  Morgan ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
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since  preserved.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means 
of  solving  all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  constructed  a  table 
of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our 
sines.  He  made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and  under- 
stood them  better.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  starry  heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions 
of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also  the  father  of  true  geog- 
raphy, by  his  happy  idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth,  as 
was  done  with  the  stars,  by-circles  drawn  from  the  pole  perpendicularly 
to  the  equator;  that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of 
eclipses  was  the  'only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians  could  be  de- 
termined. The  catalogue  which  Hipparchus  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  numerous 
works,  which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of-his  comrilentary  on  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus.  This  work  has  always  been  received  as  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Hipparchiis,  though,  beyond  all  question,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  any  of  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  The 
comparison  of  Eudoxus  and  Aratus,  which  runs  throughout  this  work, 
constitutes  the  best  knoWedge,  we  have  of  the  former.  This  work  has 
been  twice  published,  once  by  P.  Victor,  Florence,  1567,  fol.,  and  again 
by  Petavius,  in  his  Uraiiolo^i&n,  Paris,  1630,  fol.' 

III.    MECHANICIANS. 

I.  Ctesibius  (KTria-iPios),"  celebrated  for  his  mechanical  inventions,  was 
born  at  Alexandrea,  and  lived  probably  about  B.C.  250,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though  Athenaeus'  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  second.  Euergetes.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  mechanics.  He  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ 
(SSpavKts),  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a  moving  power.  Vitruvius  mentions 
him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  remain.  "" 

H.  Heron  ("Hpav),*  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  Of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  B.C.  285-222. 
Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  ;  on  his  mechanical  inventions  we  have  but 
some  scattered  parts  of  his  own  writings,  and  some  scattered  notices. 
The  common  pneumatic  experiment  called  Hero's  Fountain,  in  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air,  has  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  This  has  been  increased  by  the  discovery  in  his 
writings  of  a  steam-engine,  that  is,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
agent.  This  engine  acts  precisely  on  the  principle  of  w^t  is  called 
Barker's  Mill :  a  boiler  with  arms  having  lateral  orifices  is  capable  of  re- 
volving "around  a  vertical  axis ;  the  steam  issues  from,  the  lateral  orifices, 
and  the  uncompensated  pressure  upon  the  parts  opposite  to  the  orifices 
turns  the  boiler  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  issue  of  the  steam. 

'  Be  Morgan,  I.  c.  '  Donhm  ;  Smith,  Diet,  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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Heron's  engine  is  described  in  his  Pneumatics,  presently  mentioned  ;  as 
also  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a  fire-engine,  and  various  other  ap- 
plications of  the  elasticity  of  air  and  steam.  It  is,  however,  but  recently 
that  the  remarkable  claims  of  Heron  to  success  in  such  investigations 
have  received  any  marked  notice.  In  the  "  Origine  des  Dicouvertes  altri- 
buees  mix  Modemes"  (third  edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dutens,  who  tries  with 
great  learning  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  Heron  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  remaining  works,  or,  rather,  fragments  of  Heron,  of  Alexandrea,  are  as  follows ; 
1.  Xctpo^aXXicTTpac  Karao-Keui)  Kal  <rv}jifji€Tpiaj  De  con^tructiofu  et  men^ura  Manubalistie, 
First  published  in  Greek,  by  Baldi,  at  the  end  of  the  third  work,  presently  noted.  Also 
(Greek  and  Latli^)  by  Thevenot,  Boivin,  and  Lahire,  in  the  "  Veterum  MtUheTnaticorum, 
Athenceiy  ApoUodari,  Pbilmiis,  Heronis^  et  aliorum  opera^"  Paris,  1093,  fol.  S.  "Barutcus,  sive 
de  Oneribus  trahendis  Litrri  tres,"  a  treatise  brought  by  J.  Golius  from  tbe  East  in  Arabic, 
not  yet  translated  or  published.^  3.  BeAon-otl'icd,  or  BeAon-otiirtKa,  on  the' manufacture 
of  darts.  Edited  by  Bernardino  Baldi  (Greek  and  Latin),  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Heron, 
Augsburg,  1616,  4to,  also  in  the  Veter.  Matkemat.^  &c.,  above  mentioned.  4.  nf£v/;LaTt- 
Ktt,  or  SpiritaMa^  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  Edited  by  Commandine  (Latin), 
with  notes,  Urbino,  1575,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1680,  4to,  and  Paris,  1683,  4to.  It  is  also 
(Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  Yeter.  Mathemat.,  &c.,  already  mentioned.  It  first  appeared, 
however,  in  an  Italian  translation  by  Bernardo  Aleotti,  Bologna,  1547, 4to,  Ferrara,  1589, 
4to  ;  and  there  is  also  an  Italian  translation  by  Alessandro  Giorgi,  of  Urbino,  1592,  4to ; 
and  by  J.  B.  Porta,  Naples,  1605,  4to.  There  is  a  German  translation  by  Agathus  Carlo, 
with  an  appendix  by  Solomon  de  Cans,  Bamberg,  1687, 4to,  Frankfort,  1688,  4to.  5.  Kepi 
au7xijuaToiroti)riKuv,  De  Automatorum  fabrica,  tibri  iya.  Translated  into  Italian  by  B. 
Baldi,  Venice,  1589, 1601, 1661,  4ta,  also  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  Veter.  Mathanat.,  &c. 
6.  A  fragment  on  Dioptrics  (Greek)  exists  in  MS.,  and  two  Latin  fragments  on  military 
machines  are  given  by  Baldi  at  the  end  of  the  work  on  darts.  The  following  lost  works 
are  mentioned;  Tot  ircpl  vSpocricoireitdv,  by  Proclus,  Pappus,  and  Heron  himself;  Uepl 
/irrpcKuv,  by  Eutocins ;  Ilepe  Tpoxu^Sujv,  by  Pappus ;  and  a  jpvork,  Il£pi  Ziryioii',  men- 
tioned by  Pappus,  and  supposed  to  be  by.  Heron. 

III.  Athen^ds  ("Afl^i'tuoi),  a  contemporary  of  Archimedes,  and  the  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work,  Ilepl  Wnixariii^Tmr,  "  On  warlike  Engines,"  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  with  Athenaeus  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus'  as  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  The  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's  Mathe- 
matici  Veteres,  Paris,  1693. 

IV.  BiTON  (B^Twi'),'  the  author  of  a  work  called  KaToa-icevai  iroXefuKuv 
opydvav  Kal  KwraireKTucSiv,  on  military  machines.  His  history  and  place  of 
birth  are  unknown.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  by  Heron  the  youn- 
ger* (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius,  A.D.  610-641),  and 
perhaps  by  MUan,'  under  the  name  of  Siav.  The  treatise  consists  of  de- 
scriptions :  1.  Of  a  ireTp6fio\ay,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones,  made  at 
Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  8.  Of  another  at  Thessalonica,  by 
Isidorus  the  Abydenian.  3.  Of  a  eAeVoXu,  an  apparatus  used  for  besieg- 
ing cities,  made  by  Posidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander  the  Great.  4. 
Of  a  SamAuca,  made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  ycarTpcuftenis  (an 
engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross-bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way 
in  which  it  .was  held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string),  made  by  Zopyrus  of 
Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another,  by  the  same,  at  Cumae,  in  Italy.    The 

>  Bphem.  LUt.  Getting,  ami.  1785,  p.  625,  te^q.  '  In  Euclid.,  p.  19. 
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Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
mathematicians  by  Thevenot,  already  mentioned,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,  p.  105, 
seqq.    Biton  mentions  a  work  of  his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost. 

V.  Philo  (*iAo)y),  of  Byzantium,'  a  celebrated  mechaniciany  dnd  a  con- 
temporary of  Ctesibius,  flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
military  engineering,  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  printed  in  Thevenot's  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Mathema- 
ticians, Paris,  1693,  fol.  The  fourth  book  is  headed  'Ek  tS>v  ti\m>os  Be- 
AottoiVkSv,  and  the  general  subject  is  the  manufacture  of  missiles.  In  the 
fifth  book  we  are  shocked  to  find,  that  while  recommending  a  besieging 
army  to  devastate  the  open  country  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  he  ad- 
vises them  to  poison  the  springs  and  the  grain  which  they  can  not  dispose 
of  (p.  103) ;  and,  what  renders  this  the  worse,  he  mentions  his  having 
treated  of  poisons  in  his  book  on  the  preparations  that  should  be  made 
for  war.  What  principally  attracted  attention  to  this  work  in  modem 
times  is  his  notice  of  the  invention  of  Ctesibius  (p.  77,  seqq.).  The  in- 
strument described  by  him,  named  aepirdvos,  acted  on  the  property  of  air 
when  condensed,  and  is  evidently,  in  principle,  the  same  with  the  modern 
air-gun.  According  to  Montucla,  Philo  was  well  skilled  in  geometry,  and 
his  solution  of  the  problei^  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  although  the 
same  in  principle  with  that  of  ApoUonius,  has  its  pecuUar  merits  in  prac- 
tice. We  learn  from  Pappus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the 
object  of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  Heron's. 

To  Philo  of  Byzantium  is  attributed  another  work,  Ilepl  ray  lirra  ftea- 
hAtuv,  "  On  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World."  But  Fabricius  thinks  it 
impossible  that  an  eminent  mathematician  like  Philo  of  Byzantium  could 
have  written  this  work,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  Philo  of 
Heraclea.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
later  rhetorical  writer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Philo  of  Byzantium,  as 
that  of  a  man  who,  from  his  life  and  writings,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
chosen  it  as  a  subject  for  composition.  The  wonders  treated  of  are  the 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyran^icls,'t'txe  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls 
of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Hiodes,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and, 
we  may  presume  from  the  prooemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  last  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple.  The  style,  though  not  wholly  devoid  of  elegance,  is 
florid  and  rhetorical.' 

This  last-mentioned  work  exists  only  in  one  MS.,  which,  originally  in  the  Vatican, 
was  in  1816  in  Paris,  No.  369.  It  was  first  edited  by  AUatius,  Rome,  1640,  with  a  loose 
Latin  translation,  and  desultory,  though  learned  notes.  It  was  re-edited  from  the  same 
M^.  by  Dionysius  Salvagnms  Boessius,  ambassador  from  the  French  court  to  the  pope, 
and  included  in  his  Miscella,  printed  at  Leyden,  1661.  This  edition  has  a  more  correct 
translation  than  that  of  AUatius,  but  abounds  in  typographical  errors,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  150  in  fourteen  pages,  Gronovius  reprinted  the  edition  of  AUatius  in  his 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gracarum  (vol,  vii.,  p,  3645,  seqq.).  It  was  finally  reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  1816,  edited  by  J.  C.  OreUi,  This  edition,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  con- 
tains the  Greek,  with  the  translations  of  both  AUatius  and  Boessius  (with' the  exception 
of  a  fragment  of  a  mutUated  chapter,  reprinted  from  the  translation  of  L.Holstein,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Gronovius,  vol,  vU„  p.  389),  the  notes  of  AUatius  and  others, 

'  Smith,  Ditt.  Biogr.,  ». «.  "  Id.  ib. 
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alonif  witli  some  passages  fl-om  other  writers,  who  had  treated  of  the  same  or  similar 
subjects,  the  fragments  of  the  sophist  Callinicas  and  Adrian  the  Tyrian,  and  an  Index 
CfrcBdtatis. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— nmtinuai. 

MEDICAL     SCIENCE. 

I.  The  two  most  important  medical  sects  during  the  period  under  re- 
view were  the  DogmaHd  and  Empirici.  The  former  of  these  had  been 
founded  as  early  as  B.C.  400,  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  PolybuS,  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  and  were  so  called  because  they  went  by  gen- 
eral principles.  The  school  of  the  DogmaHd  retained  its  influence  until 
the  rise  of  the  Empirici,  a  sect  founded  by  Philinus  of  Cos  and  Serapion 
of  Alexandrea,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  so  called  because  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experience  (^/mreipfo)  only ;  after 
which  time  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a  long  period, 
ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects. 

II.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the  Method- 
id,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two 
sects  already  mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the  Methodid  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of  particular  physicians  be- 
came more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  Pneu- 
maiid  and  the  Bclectid ;  the  former  founded  by  Athenaeus  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  first  century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time, 
either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta,  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 

III.  We  will  now  proceet^to  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  two  sects  of  the  Dogmattd  and  Empirid. 

DOGMATICI. 

I.  DiocLEs  of  Carystus  {AioK\fjs  6  Kapiimos),'  a  very  celebrated  Greek 
physician,  was  born  at  Carystus,  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time' of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  Pliny  says  he 
was  next  in  age  and  fame.'  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Cselius 
Aurelianus,  Oribasius,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these 
is  a  letter  to  King  Antigonus,  entitled  'EirurroAii  TIpo<pv?Mierucfi,  "A  Letter 
on  preserving  Health,"  which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  .lEgineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which,  if  genuine,  was  probably 
addressed  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  M&cedonia,  who  died  B.C.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years.  It  resembles  in  its 
subject-matter  several  other  similar  letters,  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and 
treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  various  editions  of  Paulus  .£gineta,  and  also  in  several  oth- 
er works,  as,  for  example,  in  Greek,  in  Matthaei's  edition  of  Rufus  Ephe- 
sius,  Moscow,  1806,  8vo;  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 

>  Greenhill;  Smitll,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v.  '  Ptin.,  H.  N.,  xxTl.,  6. 
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the  old  edition  of  Fabricius's  Bthliotheca  Graca, ;  and  in  Mich,  Neander's 
SyUoga  Physica,  Leipzig,  1591,  8vo ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Basle,  1541,  fol. ;  and  Meletius,  Venice,  1522,  4to,  &c.  Some  per- 
sons have  attributed  to  Diocles  the  honor  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct, 
nor  is  any  great  discovery  connected  with  his  name.  Further  informa- 
tion respecting  him  may  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grac,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
584,  of  the  old  edition ;  and  in  Kiihn,  Opuscula  Academica,  Med.  et  Philo- 
log.,  Leipzig,  1827,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

II.  Pbaxagoeas  (npa|«7(ipos),'  of  Cos,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Asclepiadse,' 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  niedical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  humoral  pathology,  placing  the  seat  of  all 
diseases  in  the  humors  of  the  body.'  Many  of  his  anatomical  opinions 
have  been  preserved,  which  show  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  this  branch  of  tnediced  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral curious  and  capita)  errors  have  been  attributed  to  him,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  heart  was  the  source  of  the  nerves  (an  opinion  which  he 
held  with  Aristotle))  and  that  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  which  he 
saw  issue  from  the  heart  were  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  as  they 
contracted  in  diameter.  Some  parts  of  his  medical  practice  appear  to 
have  been  very  bold,  as,  for  instance,  his  venturing,  in  cases  of  ileus, 
when  attended  with  introsusception,  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  re- 
place the  intestine.*  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Cselius  Aureliu^, 
and  other  writers. 

HI.  Hemophilus  ('Hpii(^i\os),'  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
antiquity,  who  is  best  known  on  account  of  hfi  skill  in  anatomy  and  phys^ 
iology,  but  of  whose  personal  history  few  details  have  been  preserved. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon,'  and  lived  at  Alexandrea  under  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  reigned  B.C.  323-285.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city, 
which  afterward  eclipsed  in  celebrity  all  the  others,  so  much  so,  that,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied 
at  Alexandrea  was  considered  to  be  a  suflicient  guarantee  of  his  ability.' 
He  seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which  he  studied 
not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Galen.  He  is  even  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected  crim- 
inMs  alive — a  well-known  accusation,  which  it  seems  difficult  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  though  most  of  his  biographers  bave  tried  to  explain  it  away, 
or  to  throw  discredit  on  it.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  and 
anatomical  works,  of  VPhich  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 

'  GremhUl;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  t.  v.  '  Galen,  De  Meth.  Med.,  i.,  3. 

s  Id.,  Introd.,  c.  9,  p.  699.  *  Cal.  Aurel.,  De  Mori.  Acut.,  iil.,  17,  p.  844. 

A  GreenhiU;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  ^  Gdjlen.,  lntrod.,S(>\.  xiv.,  p.  663,  Qd.  Kithn. 
^  4mm.  Marcell.,  xxli.,  16, 
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remain.  These  have  been  collected  by  Marx,  and  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitied  "De  Hetopkih  Celeberrimi  MtcUci  Vila,  Scriptit,  atque  in 
Medicina  Mentis,"  Gottingen,  1840,  4to.  Several  of  the  names  which  he 
gave  to  different  parts  Of  the  human  lirame  still  remain  in  common  use, 
under  a  Latin  form,  to  this  daj^  as  the  "  Toreular  Herophili,"  the  "  CaUir 
mus  Scriptorius,"  and  the  '^Duodenum."  He  is  the  first  person  who  is 
known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  •  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  which  produced  several  eminent 
physicians.  Of  the  physicians  who  belonged  to  this  school,  perhaps  the 
following  were  the  most  celebrated :  Andreas,  Apollonius  Mus,  Aristox- 
enus,  Baccheius,  Callianax,  Callimachus,  Demetrius,  Dioscorides  Phacae, 
and  others. 

IV.  EBAstsTKATtis  {'Eptml&rfaros),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  antiquity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus  of 
Cnidos,  of  Metrodorus,  and  apparently  of  TheophrSstus.  Erasistratus 
flourished  from  B.C.  300  to  B.C.  260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  discovering  the  cause  of  the  malady  of  Antiobhus,  the  king's  eld- 
est son,  namely,  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Pollorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately  married.* 
Erasistratus  is  said  to  have  received  100  talents  for  b^ing  the  means  of 
restoring  the  young  prince  to  health,  which  (supposing  the  Attic  standard 
to  be  meant,  and  the  talent  to  be  equal  to  £243  15s.)  would  amount  to 
£24,375,  one  of  the  largest  medical  fees  on  record.  Erasistratus  after- 
ward lived  at  Alexandrea,  then  beginning  to  be  a  celebrated  medical 
school,  and  gave  up  practice  in  his  old  age  that  he  might  pursue  his  ana- 
tomical studies  without  interruption.'  He  prosecuted  his  experiments 
and  researches  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great  success,  and 
with  such  ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.'  He 
appears  to  have  died  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Suidas  mentions  that  he  was 
buried  near  Mount  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  he  was  alive  B.C.  258.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers,  and 
a  medical  school  bearing  his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia, 
nearly  till  the  time  of  Strabo,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  pharmacy, 
of  which  only  the  titles  remain,  together  with  a  great  number  of  short 
fragments,  preserved  by  Galen,  Cselius  Aurelianus,  and  othersv  These, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
his  opinions  both  as  a  physician  and  anatomist.  It  is  in  this  latter  char- 
acter that  he  is  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  who  did  more  to  promote  that  branch  of  medicEil  science. 
He  appears,  from  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen,  to  have  been  very  near 

1  Littri,  (Ettvres  (THippocrate,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

'  GnetMlt;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Suid.,  t.  v.;  Strab.,  x.,  5. 

*  Appian,  De  Rebus  T5yr.,  c.  59,  seqq. ;  Gaien,  De  Prtsnot.  ad  Epig.,  c.  G. 

»  Galen,  De  Hippoer.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  vii.,  3.  •  CeU.,  De  Hedic.,  i.,  praf.,  p.  6. 
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the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of  his  mode  of  cure,  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  bwod-letting  and  purga- 
tive medicines :  he  seems  to  have  relied'  chiefly  on  diet  and  regimen, 
bathing,  exercise,  friction,  and.  the  most  simple  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  surgery  he  was  oelebrated/or  the  invention  of  a  catheter 
that  bore  his  name,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Roman  S.' 

II.     EMPIEIOI. 

I.  Philinus  (iiXiTOj),  of  Cos,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Empiric 
sect  of  physicians."  He  was  a  pupU  of  Herophilus,  and  probably  lived  in 
the  third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection directed  against  Bacchius,  and  also  one  on  botany,  neither  of 
which  is  now  extant.  A  parallel  has  been  dravra  between  Philinus  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hahnemann,  in  a  dissertation  by  Brisken,  entitled  "  Philinus 
et  Hahnemannus,  sen  veteris  secta  Empirics  cum  hqdierna  secta  Honuxopathi- 
cacmiparatio,"  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. 

II.  Serapion  (SepairW),'  a  physician  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  so  much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him. 
Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  one  of  his  other  works  is  now  extant.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Paulus  .lEgineta,  and  Nioolaus  Myrep- 
sus,  who  have  preserved  some  of  his  medical  formulae,  which  are  not, 
however,  of  much  value.  This  Serapion  must  not  be  confounded  with 
either  of  the  two  later  Arabic  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

III.  Heraolides  ('Hpa(cXf(Si)s),  of  Tarentum,  lived  probably  in  the  third 
or  second  ceiltury  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  are  very  frequently  quoted 
by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Galen  speaks  of 
him  in  high  terms  of  praise,  saying  that  he  was  an  author  who  could  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  as  he  wrote  in  his  works  only  what  he  had  him- 
self found  from  his  own  experience  to  be  correct.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hip- 
pocratic collection.  A  farther  account  of  his  lost  works,  and  of  his  med- 
ical opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  out,  may  be  found  in  two  essays 
by  Kiihn,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula  Academica,  Med- 
ica et  Philologica,  Leipzig,  1827-8,  2  vols.  8vo.'' 

1  GreenMll,  I.  c.  =  Cramer,  Anecd.  Grtsc.  Paris.,  vol.  i.,  p.  395. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOB. 

INTEODnCTORY     KEHARK8. 

I.  The  Sixth  or  Roman  period  extends,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  empire  (B.C.  30)  to  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  330),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  Rome's  becoming  the  centre,  not  only  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts. 

II.  Greek  literature  now  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  totEil  absence 
of  political  independence,  which  marked  the  rule  of  the  Caesars,  operated 
prejudicially,  of  course,  not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  upon 
literary  efforts  of  every  kind ;  originality,  whether  in  the  domain  of  po- 
etry or  of  prose  composition,  became  every  day  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
learned  and  scientific  studies  alone  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of 
spirit  and  success. 

III.  One  principal  cause  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  last- 
mentioned  studies  was  the  establishment  at  Rome  of  public  libraries,  in 
which  Augustus  and  several  of  his  successors  imitated  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Ptolemies.  These  became  in  time  so  numer- 
ous, that,  besides  many  private  collections  of  great  extent  and  value, 
there  were  in  Rome  twenty  open  to  the  public,  and  furnished,  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  with  all  that  could  be  required  by  such  as  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  them.' 

IV.  The  emperors,  however,  did  not  content  themselves  with  accumu- 
lating these  literary  treasures ;  they  were  careful,  also,  to  form  in  the 
principal  cities  of  their  dominions  public  schools,  or,  as  we  would  term 
them,  universities,  for  the  education  of  youth.  At  Rome,  the  Capitol 
was  assigned  to  professors,  salaried  by  the  state,  for  delivering  courses 
of  instruction.  There  were  ten  for  grammar  or  philology  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  respectively ;  three  Latin  rhetoricians  and  five 
Greek ;  one  instructor  in  philosophy,  and  two  in  jurisprudence.  Similar 
establishments  existed  at  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Massilia  {Marseilles),  and, 
above  all,  at  Carthage.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  the  principal 
schools  of  this  kind  were  at  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  The  school  at  the 
former  place  was  particularly  devoted  to  rhetorical  studies ;  that  of  Alex- 
andrea to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  for  it  must  be  remarked 
that  this  latter  city,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  depression,  be- 
came again,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
an  important  seat  of  science  and  letters ;  boasting  such  divines  as  Cle- 
ment, Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Cyritl,  and  such  mathematicians  as  IHo- 
phantus.  Pappus,  Theon,  Proclus,  and  others.' 

V.  Antioch  and  Berytus,  also,  were  celebrated  for  their  schools,  the 
'  SctSU,  Hist.  JM.  Gr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  seqq. ;  Moore,  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  66.         '  ScMll,  I.  c 
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latter  having  become,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  At 
Antiooh  there  was  a  public  library,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  to 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  the  Emperor  Jovian  set  fire,  by  an  impulse 
of  fanaticism. 

VI.  Before  entering  on  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  literary  Greeks  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  so  different  that  they  produced  a  feeling  of  antipathy  in  the 
two  nations.  The  Romaii  writers,  frbm  prejudice  and  jealousy,  of  which 
they  were  themselves  perhaps  unconscious,  have  transmitted  to  us  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  empire.  They  did  not  observe  with  attention  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrine  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Hellas. 
The  European  population,  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  landed  proprietors, 
or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  were  considered 
by  Roman  prejudice  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Greek  character  was 
estimated  from  the  conduct  of  the  adventurers  who  thronged  from  the 
wealthy  and  corrupted  cities  of  the  East,  in  order  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  Rome;  and  who,  from  motives  of  fashion  and  taste,  were  unduly  fa- 
vored by  the  Roman  aristocracy." 

VII.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  Greeks  were  Kterary  men,  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematics,  and  music.  Great 
numbers  were  engaged  as  private  teachers ;  and  this  class  were  regarded 
with  some  respect  by  the  Roman  nobility,  from  their  intimate  connection 
with  their  families.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greeks  residing  at  Rome 
were,  however,  employed  in  connection  with  the  public  and  private 
amusements  of  the  capital,  and  were  found  engaged  in  every  profession, 
from  the  directors  of  the  theatres  and  opera-houses  down  to  the  swind- 
lers who  frequented  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  testimony  of  the  Latin  au- 
thors may  be  received  as  sufficiently  accurate  concerning  the  light  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  as  a  not  incorrect  por- 
traiture of  the  Greek  population  of  the  capital. 

VIII.  The  expressions  of  the  Romans,  when  speaking  of  the  Greeks, 
often  display  nothing  ijjore  than  the  manner  in  which  the  proud  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire  regarded  all  foreigners,  those  even  whom  they  admit- 
ted to  their  personal  intimacy.  The  Greeks  were  confounded  with  the 
great  body  of  strangers  from  the  Eastern  nations  in  one  general  sentence 
of  condemnation  ;  and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  Greek  language  served  as 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication  with  all  foreigners  from  the  East. 
The  magicians,  conjurers,  and  astrologers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea 
were  naturally  mixed  up,  both  in  society  and  public  opinion,  with  the  ad- 
venturers of  Greece,  and  contributed  to  form  the  despicable  type  which 
was  unjustly  enough  transferred  from  the  fortune-hunters  at  Rome  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation.' 

IX.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Greek  literature,  as  cultiva- 
ted at  Rome  during  this  period,  had  no  connection  with  the  national  feel- 

'  Finlay,  Greece  wider  the  RoTttans,  p.  77,  seqq.  a  Jd.,  I.  c. 
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ings  of  the  Greek  people.  As  far  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, learning  was  an  honorable  and  lucrative  occupation  to  its  suc- 
cessful professors ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome, 
Greek  literature  was  merely  an  ornamental  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  fash- 
ion of  the  wealthy.  This  ignorance  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  induced 
Juvenal  to  draw  his  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  Greek 
character,  and  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  all  Greek  history,  from  his  own 
doubts  concerning  a  fact  which  is  avouched  by  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides ;  but,  as  a  retort  to  the  Gracia  mendax  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  the  apter  observation  of  Lucian  mE(y  be  cited,  that  the  Romans 
spoke  truth  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  was  when  they  made  their 
wiUs.' 

X.  The  division  of  the  Greek  nation  which  occupied  the  mo^  import- 
ant social  position  in  the  empire  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Greek  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
countries  were  filled  with  Greeks  ;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandrea  and  An- 
tioch,  the  second  and  third  in  the  empire  in  size,  population,  and  wealth, 
were  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks.  The  influence  of  Alexandrea  alone  on 
the  Roman  empire,  and  on  European  civilization,  would  require  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Its  schools  of  phUosophy 
produced  modifications  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Those  feuds  between 
the  Jews  and  Christians  which  its  municipal  disputes  first  created  were 
by  its  powerful  influence  bequeathed  to  following  centuries,  so  that,  in 
Western  Europe,  we  still  debase  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  those 
prejudices  which  had  their  rise  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Alexandrea." 

XI.  Antioch  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  East  had  preserved  their 
municipal  privileges;  and  the  Greek  population  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  remained  every  where  completely  separated  from  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  Their  corporate  organization  often  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  the  details  of  the  public  administration, 
and  their  bold  and  seditions  spirit  enabled  them  to  defend  their  own 
rights  and  interests.  When  the  free  population  of  the  provinces  acquired 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  Greeks  of  these  countries,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  share  of  the  local  administration,  became  soon 
possessed  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  Roman  government.  They  ap- 
peared as  the  real  representatives  of  the  state,  placed  the  native  popula- 
tion in  the  position  of  a  party  excluded  from  power,  and  consequently 
rendered  it  more  dissatisfied  than  formerly.  In  the  East,  therefore,  after 
the  publication  of  Caracalla's  edict,  the  Greeks  immediately  became 
again  the  dominant  people.' 

XII.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  literary  productions  of  this 
period  under  the  two  general  heads,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  in- 
stances,  of  poetic  and  prose  composition.       

»  FMatf,  L  c.  '  Id.a.  '  Id.  ib. 
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I.    POETKY. 


I.  During  the  period  on  which  we  are  entering,  poetry  in  general  expe- 
rienced a  complete  decline..  Nothing  shows  more  plainly'the  bad  taste 
of  the  age  than  the  choice,  of  scientific  subjects  made  by  the  poets  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  cover,  under  an  appearance  of, erudition,  their  want  of 
imagination.  Frequently,  also,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  sterility  of 
ideas,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  entire  verses  and  sentences  taken 
from  the  earlier  poets. 

II,  There  was  one  department,  however,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
day  employed  themselves  with  more  success,  namely,  epigrammatic  com- 
position. We  have  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Grreek  Anthology  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  present  volume ;  we  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  epigrammatic  poets  of  the  present  period. 

(A.)   EFIGBAM. 

I.  Antipater  ("An-iTroTpos),  of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  is  commonly  supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,' 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catulus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  102, 
but  in  all  probability  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Many  mi- 
nute references  are  made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epitaph. 
He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

II.  Meleagee  (yie\4aypos),'  a  celebrated  vmter  and  collector  of  epi- 
grams, was  a  native  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  and  lived,  about  B.C.  60,  so 
near,  in  fact,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  that  he  may, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  be  ranked  under  it.  There  are  131  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  .Greek  style,  though 
somewhat  affecteid,  and  marked  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory  fancy.' 
They  have  been  piiblished  separately  by  Manso,  Jena,  1789,  8vo,  and  by 
Meineke,  Leipzig,  1811,  8vo. 

III.  Philodemus  (*(\iiS7)^oj),*  of  Gadara,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  makes  a  violent 
attack  upon  him,  though  without  mentioning  his  name,  as  the  abettor  of 
Piso  in  all  his  profligacy,"  althowgh  elsewhere'  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  him ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  former  passage,  while  attacking  his  character, 
he  praises  his'  poetical  skill  and  elegance,  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
and  his  general  information,  in  the  highest  terms.  His  epigrams  were 
included  iji  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  poet  who  had  a  place  in  that  collection.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
light  and  erotic  character,  and  quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  respect- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  Of 
his  prose  writings,  Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  from  the  tenth  book  rrjs 
Tuv  <pihjjff6^mi  avinileus,  and  a  MS.  has  been  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
containing  a  work  by  him  on  music,  irtpl  fuovaucris. 

1  Cic.,  De  Orat ,  Hi.,  50.  3  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

=  Bruncic,  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

*  Cic.  in  Bis.,  28,  seq.  *  Id.,  Be  Fin.,  ii.,  35.  '  Diog,  Laert.,  a.,  3. 
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IV.  Alpheus  ('AA((>6ioi),'  of  Mytilene,  the  author  of  about  twelve  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to  point  out  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh  epigram  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known  world ;  in  the  ninth 
he  speaks  of  the  restored  and  flourishing  city  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  tenth 
he  alludes  to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  Hence  it,  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  wrote  under  Augustus. 

v.  Ckin.iqokas  (Kptfayipas),'  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Mytilene,  among  the  eminent  men  of  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary.'  There  are  several  allusions  in 
his  epigrams  which  refer  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority 
of  which  Jacobs  believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  9. 
We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams  that  he  lived  at  Rome,*  and  that 
he  was  richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.'  Crinagoras  often  shows 
a  true  poetical  spirit.  We  have  about  fifty  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.. 

VI.  AntipXter  ('Ai»T(7raTpos),'  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 'of  Augustus  (B.C.  10  and  oilward), 
and  perhaps  till  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  38).  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams,  "Antipater  Macedo." 

Vil.  Philipphs  (*(\iinros),'  of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
who,  besides  composing  a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  compiled 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  anthologies.  The  whole  number  of  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  ninety,  but  of  these  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius,  and  a  few  others  are  man- 
ifestly borrowed  from  earlier  poets,  while  others,  again,  are  mere  imita- 
tions. They  include  nearly  all  the  different  classes  of  subjects  treated 
of  in  Greek  epigrammatic  poetry.  Various  allusions  in  these  epigrams 
prove  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

VIII.  Antiphilus  ('AvrhpiKos),'  of  Byzantium,  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  favor  conferred  by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  upward  of  forty,  and  most  of 
them  are  superior  in  conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology  of  Cephalus,  was  led 
by  the  difference  of  style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of  An- 
tiphilus to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or  three  poets  of  this  name,  and 
that  their  productions  were  all,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  the  one  poet  ot 
Byzantium.     But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis'." 

IX.  Lucillius  {AovkI^Mos),'  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  edited  Iwp 
books  of  epigrams.  In  the  Anthology  124  epigrams  are  asori^sS  to  Tilnil, 
but  of  these  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  the  118th  to  Lucian^and'tive  96tH 
and  134th  to  Palladas.  This  authority,  therefore,  removes  &i'e  'fDun<ia-| 
tion  for  the  inferences  respecting  the  poet's  date,virKi!h  Lessljj^  alyd^pa- 

'  Jacobs,  Anth'  Grasc,  xiii.,  p.  839.        "  Id.  ill.,  p.  876,^flfOT.  ';,:,',.,?,  %(fS,,  xUj„  j,  617. 
*  Ep.  24.  '  Ep.  23.  «  •'"f^P^'r  J1«'A^  "SK-'  SH'-l  R\1^9'i'*?- 

'  Id.  a.,  p.  934,  aeqq.  »  Id.  ib.,  p.  851,  seqq.    "        '  Id.  U.,  xiil.,  p.  912,  nqq. 
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bricius  drew  from  the  mention  of  the  physician  Magnus,  in  the  124th 
epigram.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  to  Lucillius 
the  16th  epigram  of  Ammianus,  the  36th  and  41st  of  Philip,  the  108th 
anonymous,  and  the  23d  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandrea.  From  the  last  epi- 
gram (which  is  also  far  more  in  the  style  of  Lucillius  than  of  Leonidas) 
it  appears  that  the  poet  hved  under  Nero,  and  that  he  received  money 
from  this  emperor.  Nearly  all  his  epigrams  are  sportive,  and  many  of 
them  are  aimed  at  the  grammarians,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  Rome. 

X.  Leomidas  (Aeui'iSas),'  of  Alexandrea,  was  born,  as  he  informs  us, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  taught 
grammar  for  a  long  time,  without  attracting  any  notice,  but  ultimately 
he  became  very  popular,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. His  epigrams  show  that  he  flourished  under  Nero,  and  probably 
down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Anthology,  forty-three  epigrams 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  some  of  these  belong  to  Leonidas.  of  Tarentum, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Several  of  his  epi- 
grams are  marked  by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal  number  of  let- 
ters in  each  distich  ;  these  are  called  M^lnifa  imypift-iiara.  Consult  Mei- 
neke,  "Prolusio  ad  utrimque  LeoniSfa  carmina,"  Leipzig,  1791. 

XI.  Ammianus  ['Amuimis),''  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  but  probably  a  Ro- 
man by  birth.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains  twenty-seven  epigrams  by 
him,  to  which  must  be  added  another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and 
another  which  is  placed  among  the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some 
MSS.  assign  to  Ammianus.  They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  epigrammatist  Lucillius,  who  lived  under 
Nero.  We  find  also  from  some  of  his  epigrams  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  Under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

XII.  MfitoMEDEs  (Mc(ra;u4S7)i),  &  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman 
of  Hadrian,  whose  favorite,  Antinpus,  he  celebrated  in  a  poem."  A  sal- 
ary which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian  was  diminished  by  Antoninus 
Pius.*  Three  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which 
is  a  short  hymn  to  Nemesis.  This  hymn  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ara- 
tus,  Oxford,  1672,  8vo ;  afterward  by  burette,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Menwires  de  V Academic  des  Jnscr.  ct  Belles  Lettres ;  by  Brunck,  in  his  Art- 
electa,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292 ;  by  Snedorf,  "De  hymnis  veterum  Gracorum,"  Haf- 
niae,  1786,  8vo  ;  and  by  Bellermann,  along  with  those  of  Dionysius,  Ber- 
lin, 1840. 

XIII.  Nestor  (Ncotw/)),'  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia,  according  to  Suidas ;  in 
Lycaonia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  between  A.D.  194  and  211.  Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Anthology."  The  fourth  of 
these  has  point,  and  rebukes  men  for  attempting  poetry  who  are  un- 
skilled in  the  art.    He  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  an  epic  poet  also.    We 

'  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Grisc.,  p.  908,  stq.  =  Id.  ii.,  xi.,  p.  312,  seqq.  '  Smd,,  s.  v. 

>  Capitol,  Ant.  Pitu,  7.        '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  ».       6  Vol.  iii,,  p.  54,  ed,  Jacob). 
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infer  from  Stepbanus  Byzantinus  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called  'AAc|w^ 
Spelas,  "  On  the  Deeds  of  Alexander,"  to  which  Suidas  probably  refers. 
This  last-mentioned  writer  also  informs  us  that  Nestor  composed  an  Il- 
iad, omitting  in  each  book  the  letter  indicating  its  number,  as,  in  the  first 
book,  the  letter  a,  in  the  second  the  letter  ^,  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
through  the  whole  twenty-four  books.  The  epithet  applied  to  such  sin- 
gular productions  is  AeiTixrypi^/LiaTos',  this  being  called  an  iJuhs  iieaioypdii- 
IMTos,    He  wrote  also  a  poem  entitled  tifrapj>p<^iaea. 

XIV.  Strato  (STpdrtw/),  of  Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  com- 
piler of  an  anthology,  composed  of  epigrams  from  the  earlier  anthologies 
of  Meleager  and  Philip  (to  which  we  have  referred  in  another  part  of 
this  work),  and  from  other  sources,  and  some  from  the  pen  of  Strato 
himself  The  whole  number  of  poems  in  the  collection  is  258,  of  which 
ninety-eight  are  by  Strato.  Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Strato  are  elegant 
and  clever,  but  nothing  can  redeem  the  disgrace  attaching  to  the  moral 
character  of  his  compilation.' 

XV.  DiossNEs  L.\!;RTiirs  (fiMfysmts  i  AaifrruK  or  iWufn-icfe,  sometimes 
also  written  Aaiprios  ^loyemjsi),  to  whom  we  shall  presently  come  in  our 
account  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  also  a  writer  rf  epigrams. 
Many  of  these  are  interspersed  in  his  biographies.  They  were  collected 
together  in  a  separate  work,  and  divided  into  several  books.  The  collec- 
tion bore  the  title  of  irdijtiiierpos.  The  remains  which  we  have  at  the 
present  day  are  below  mediocrity,  and  not  only  insipid,  but  generally  de- 
ficient in  good  taste. 

(B.)   1»1SACTXC    PO£TRT. 

The  most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  didactic  poets  of  this  period  are 
DioKvains,  sumamed  PerUgites  (S  Tlf^iryrfrfis),  Oppianus,  and  Marceu,us 
Sideteg. 

I.  DioHYuus  {^mvia-mt),"  snrnamed  Peritgeies,  fcoia  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  irepriiyijiris  t?s  yrjs,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  still  extant.  Re- 
specting his  age  and  country  the  most  diSerent  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, though  all  critics  are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian 
era,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  passages  of  the  Periegesig  itself,  such  as  v.  355, 
where  the  author  speaks  of  bis  draxres,  that  is,  his  sovereigns,  which  only 
apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the  question  which  emperor  or  emperors 
Dionysius  there  alludes  to  has  been  answered  in  the  most  diSerent  ways. 
Some  writers  have  placed  bim  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that 
of  Nero,  and  others,  again,  under  Marcus  Aurelins  and  L.  Verus,  or  under 
Septimins  Severus  and  his  sons.  Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  him- 
self in  doubt  about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertainties  have 
been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  Dionysius, 
who  has  made  it  highly  probable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the  mention  of  the  Huns 
in  V.  730,  and  partly  from  the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  au- 
thor must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third,  or  in  the  begin- 
>  Jacobs,  Anih.  Gnec.,\ol,  iii.,  p.  6B,  seqq.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Eustathius'  and  the  scholiast" 
expressly  call  him  a  native  of  Africa.  Suidas  infers,  without  much  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium. 

The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his  time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author 
appears  chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  written  in  a 
terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  two  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  Eustathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  com- 
mentary upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  farther  possess  a  Greek 
paraphrase  and  scholia.  Besides  the  Periegesis,  Eustathius  states  that 
other  works  also  were  attributed  to  Dionysius,  namely,  \i8iKd,  ofviOuci, 
and  fiairtrapmd,  the  latter  term  meaning  the  same  as  Aiowo-nattJ. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4to,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. Aldus  Manutius  next  brought  out  an  edition  of  it,  Venice,  1513,  8vo,  together  with 
Pindar,  Callimachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorporated  it  in  his  "  Foetc^  Priti- 
dpes  Heroid  Camtinis,"  Paris,  1566,  fol.  Ono  of  the  most  uaeM  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1697,  8vo,  with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius,  the 
Greek  scholia,  and  paraphrase.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geogr,  Minor.,  Oxford,  1712,. 8vo,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  separately,  Oxford,  1710, 
and  1717,  8vo ;  edited  also  by  Passow,  Leipzig,  1835,  12mo.  But  all  the  previous  edi- 
tions are  superseded  by  that  of  Bernhardy,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo,  which  forms  vol.  i.  of  a 
contemplated  collection  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
excellent  and  learned  dissertation,  and  the  ancient  commentators. 

II.  OppiANus  (JOmnavis).'  Under  this  name  there  are  extant  two  Greek 
hexameter  poems,  one  on  fishing,  entitled  'AMevrmi,  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  KmnyyfTMi!  as  also  a  prose  paraphrase  of  a  third  poem  on  hawk- 
ing, 'IfEKT-iKti.  These  were,  till  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  same  person  ;  an  opinion  which  not  only  made 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  each  other  all  the  passages  relative  to  Op- 
pian  that  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  also  rendered  contradic- 
tory the  evidence  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  poems  themselves.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1776,  I.  G.  Schneider,  in  his  first  edition  of  these  po- 
ems, threw  out  the  conjecture  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
individual,  but  by  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly confounded  together ;  an  hypothesis  which,  if  not  absolutely  free 
from  objections,  certainly  removes  so  many  difficulties,  and,  moreover, 
affords  so  convenient  a  mode  of  introducing  various  facts  and  remarks, 
which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that  it  will  here 
be  adopted. 

The  writer  of  the  "Halieatica"  is  said  by  probably  all  authorities  to 
have  been  bom  in  Cilicia,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to  the 
naifle  of  his  native  city.  Suidas  says  Corycus,  and  this  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  Oppian  himself  *  Respecting  his  date  there  has  been  equal 
difference  of  opinion.  Athenaeus  says  that  he  lived  shortly  before  his 
own  time,  which  will  make  him  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  180.     The 

1  Ad.  V.  7.  =  Ad.  V.  8. 

'  OreeniiU;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  C]pp.,  Hal.,  iii.,  205,  se^ij. 
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■<  Httlieutica"  consists  of  about  3500  hexameters,  divided  into  five  books, 
of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  othej 
three  of  the  art  of  fishing.  The  author  displays  in  parts  considerable  zo 
ological  knowledge,  but  inserts  also  several  fables  and  absurdities.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  was  not  more  credulous  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries,-and  many  of  his  stories  are  copied  by  .^lian  and  other  writ- 
ers. Among  the  zoological  points  in  the  poem  that  are  most  worthy  of 
notice,  we  may  mention  the  following.  He  mentions  (i.,  217,  seqg.)  the 
story  of  the  remora  or  sucker  (fx^i^'s)  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  when  un- 
der full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel ;  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  cancellus  or  hermit-crab  (Kopxtrds),  which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of 
its  own,  but  seizes  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (i.,  320,  seqq.) ;  he 
gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  nautilus  (i.,  338,  seqq.) ; 
he  notices  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  {vipiai),  and 
the  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it 
escapes  its  pursuers  (iii.,  156,  seqq.)  :  he  several  times  mentions  the  dol- 
phin; calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes;  and 
relates  an  anecdote,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  its  attach- 
ment to  a  little  boy. 

In  point  of  style  and  langueige,  as  well  as  poetical  embellishment,  the 
"  HalieiUica"  is  so  much  superior  to  the  "  Cynegetka"  that  Schneider 
(as  we  have  seen)  considers  this  fact  to  furnish  the  strongest  proof  in 
favor  of  his  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Oppian,  in  a  poeticzil  point  of  view, 
should  be  considered  as  referring  to  this  poem  only.  A  paraphrase  of 
the  "  HaJieutica"  in  Greek  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  Eutecnius,  is  still 
in  existence  in  several  European  libraries,  but  has  never  been  published. 

The  author  of  the  "  Cynegetica"  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in 
Syria,  as  he  himself  plainly  tells  us.'  The  poem  is  addressed  to  Cara- 
calla,  probably  after  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire, 
A.D.  198,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  A.D.  211.  The  "  Cynegeti- 
ca" consist  of  about  2100  hexameters,  divided  into  four  books.  The  last 
of  these  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book  may  also  have  been  lost, 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Oppian  says  the  poem  consisted 
of  that  number  of  books,  though  Suidas  mentions  only  four.  The  follow- 
ing zoological  points  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting. He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth, 
but  horns  (ii.,  491) ;  that  the  bear  brings  forth  her  cubs  half  formed,  and 
licks  them  into  shape  (iii.,  159) ;  he  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of 
the  girafie  (iii.,  461),  the  exactness  of  which  is  in  some  points  remark- 
able. That  the  animal  must  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident 
from  his  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion  of 
the  hinder  limbs.  In  style,  language,  and  poetical  merit,  the  "  Cynegeti- 
ca!' is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Halieutica."' 

With  respect  to  the  poem  on  hawking,  'I{cutiki(,  if  it  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  either  of  the  Oppians,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  younger ;  but 
Schneider  considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.  The 
I  Opp.,  Cyneget.,  ii.,  12S,  aeqq.  '  GreenMU,  I.  e. 
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poem  itself,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  books,  is  no  longer 
extant,  but  there  is  a  Greek  prose  paraphrase  of  three  books  by  Eutecnius. 

The  Halieutica  and  Cynegetica  are  usually  published  together.  The  earliest  edi- " 
tion  oiboth  poems  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1517,  8vo,  containing  the  Greek  text,  with  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Halieutica,  by  Lippius.  The  most  complete  edition  that  has 
hitherto  been  published  is  that  by  Schneider,  Strasburg,  1776,  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  copious  and  learned  notes,  containing  also  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  'I^evriKa, 
The  editor  published  some  additional  notes  and  observations  in  his  Analecta  CriUca, 
Frankfort,  1777,  8vo.  This  edition  was  executed  when  Schneider  was  a  young  man,  in 
conjunction  with  Brunck,  who  assisted  him  in  the  Cynegetica ;  and  accordingly  it  ex- 
hibits many  bold  corrections  of  the  text,  which  he  withdrew  in  his  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  Leipzig,  8vo.  This  edition  is  unfinished,  and  contains  only  the  Greek 
text  of  the  two  poems,  Peifer's  Latin  translation  of  the  Cynegetica,  some  short  notes  re- 
lating to  the  text,  and  a  preface  in  which  Schneider  repeats  his  conviction  that  the 
Halieutica  o-nA  Cynegetica  were  written  by  two  different  persons,  and  replies  to  the  ob- 
jections of  Belin  de  Ballu.  The  latest  edition  of  the  two  poems  is  that  published  in  Di- 
dot's  Bibliotkeca  Graca,  together  with  Nicander,  Marcellus  Sidetes,  &c.,  edited  by  F.  S. 
Lehrs,  with  a  preface  by  K.  Lehrs,  who  completed  the  work  after  his  brother's  early 
death.  It  contains  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  prose  translation,  and  also  the  Greek 
paraphrase  of  the  'IfeurtKa,  with  a  Latin  version.  The  scholia  on  the  two  poems  were 
published  in  a  separate  volume  of  the  Bibliotkeca  GrcBca  (Paris,  1849),  along  with  those 
on,  Theocritus  and  Nicander,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bussemaker. 

The  Halieutica  were  published  separately  by  Junta,  Florence,  I5I5,  8vo  (a  book  valu- 
able not  only  for  its  rarity,  but  also  for  the  correctness  of  the  text),  and  by  Flantin,  un- 
der the  editorial  care  of  RittershuSius,  Leyden,  1597,  8vo.  The  earliest  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Cynegetica,  apart  from  the  Halieutica,  appeared  in  1549,  4to,  Paris,  ap. 
Vascosanum.  It  was  also  published  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  Strasburg,  1786,  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, with  learned  notes,  too  often  deformed  by  personal  controversy  with  Schneider. 
The  editor  intended  to  publish  the  Halieutica  in  a  second  volume,  but  of  this  only  forty 
pages  were  printed,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

III.  Marcellus  Sidetes  (Mcip/ceAAos  SiS^tiis),^  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  "was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He 
wrote  a  long  medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameters,  consisting  of  forty-two 
books,  which  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  em- 
perors to  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Of  this  work  only 
two  fragments  remain,  one  Ilepl  AvKavdpciirovy  "  De  Jjycantkrtypia"  and  the 
other  *IoT/)iKet  trepX  ixBi/oiv,  "  De  remediis  ex  piscibus."  Of  these  the  former 
is  preserved  (but  in  prose)  by  Aetius,"  and  is  curious  and  interesting. 
The  second  fragment  is  less  interesting,  and  consists  of  101  verses.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  separate  form,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Morell, 
Paris,  1591,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  is  that  contained  in  Didot's  Bibliotke- 
ca GrtBca,  with  Nicander,  Oppian,  &c.,  edited  by  Lehrs,  Paris,  1846,  8vo. 

In  connection  with  didactic  poetry,  the  subject  of  Fable  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  This  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  discussed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  Babriusj 
the  most  distinguished  vn-iter  of  fable  during  the  period  under  review. 
We  will  therefore  pass  to  epic  poetry. 

^  Oreenhill;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Ait.f  ii.,  2, 11,  p.  354.    Compare  Paul.  JEgin.,  iii.,  16 ;  Adams,  ad  loc. 
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(0.)  EPIC    POETRY. 

QuiNTHs  Smyrn^hs  ( KcJivTos  Sftupraioi ),'  commonly  called  Qhihtus 
Calaber,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at  Otranto,  in  Calabria, 
was  the  author  j>f  a  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  ri  ikS"  'O/aipoi',  or 
■irttpa\enr6fiem  'Ofcfipa.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory ;  but  from  the  metrical  and  poetic  characteristics  of  his  poem,  as 
compared  with  the  school  of  Nonnus,  it  appears  most  probable  that  he 
lived  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  century  after  Christ,  or  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  From  a  passage  in  his  poem  (xii.,  308-313), 
it  would  seem  that  even  in  early  life  he  made  trial  of  his  poetic  powers, 
while  engaged  in  tending  sheep  near  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  territory 
of  Smyrna.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It 
begins  rather  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the  grief  and  consternation 
at  the  death  of  Hector  which  reigned  among  the  Trojans,  and  then  intro- 
duces Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  comes  to  their  aid.  In 
the  second  book  we  have  the  arrival,  exploits,  and  death  of  Memnon ;  in 
the  third  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  describe  the 
funeral  games  in  honor  of  Achilles,  the  contest  about  his  arms,  and  the 
death  of  Ajax.  In  the  sixth  book  Neoptolemus  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Eurypylus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
books  describe  the  arrival  and  exploits  of  Neoptolemus ;  the  ninth  con- 
tains the  exploits  of  Deiphobus,  and  the  sending  for  Philoctetes  by  the 
Greeks.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and  the  suicide  of  CEnone,  who 
had  refused  to  heal  him.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  last  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by  storm  ;  the  twelfth  eund  thir- 
teenth describe  t!he  capture  of  the  city  by  means  of  the  wooden  horse  ; 
the  fourteenth,  the  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks,  the  reconciliation  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Greeks,  the  scattering  of  their  ships,  and  the  death  of  the 
Oilean  Ajax.» 

In  phraseology,  similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely  copied 
Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
poets  of  the  epic  cyde.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own  seems 
ever  to  have  inspired  him.  He  was  incapable  of  understanding  or  appro- 
priating any  thing  except  the  majestic  flow  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
epos.  His  gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  character ;  every  thing  like 
pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  Of  similes  (not 
very  original  in  their  character)  he  makes  copious  use.  With  respect  to 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary.  But  his  style  is  clear, 
and  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  any  bombast 
or  exaggeration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the 
poems  of  Arciinus  and  Lesches.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  access  to  the 
same  sources  as  Virgil,  though  there  is  nothing  from  which  it  would  ap- 

1  Sinak,Dict.  Biogr.jS.v.  '  ld.,t.c. 
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pear  that  h8  had  the  Roman  poet  before  his  eyes.    He  appears,  however, 
to  have  made  diligent  use  of  Apollonius. 

The  first  edition  of  Quintus  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1504  or  1505,  ftom 
a  very  faulty  MS.  Rhodomannus,  who  spent  thirty  years  upon  the  correction  and  ex- 
planation of  the  text  of  Quintus,  published  an  improved  edition  in  1604.  The  standard 
edition,  however,  for  a  long  time,  was  that  of  Tychsen,  Strasburg,  1807,  8vo,  founded 
on  a  collation  of  all  the  extant  MSS,  Recently,  an  edition  of  Quintus  has  appeared  in 
Didot's  Biblibtheca  GrtBca,  Paris,  1840,  by  Lehrs,  along  with  Hesiod,'  Apollonius,  &c. 
The  text  of  this  edition  is  very  much  improved.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  however, 
is  that  of  KSchly,  Leipzig,  1850,  8vo.  ,      " 

II.     PROSE. 

The  prose  writers  of  this  period  are  numerous,  and  may  be  classified 
as  follows ;  1.  Historians.  2.  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists.  3.  Writers  of 
works  of  fiction.  4.  Grammarians  and  Lexicographers.  5.  Philosophers.  6. 
Mathematicians.     7.  Geographers.     8.  Medical  writers. 

(a.)'historia.ns. 

I.  Castok  (kiiffTajp),'  either  a  native  of  Rhodes,  of  Massilia,  or  of  Gala- 
tia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  received  the 
surname  of  ^\ofdituuos,  on  account  of  his  partiality  toward  the  Romans. 
He  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  1.  'Avaypa<pii  twv  ^tAaaa-oKpaT-nffivTuv,  in 
two  books.  2.  XpovMh.  ayvoitiiara,  referred  to  also  by  ApoUodorus.  3. 
Tlipl  imx^ipri/idTuy,  in  nine  books.  4.  Tlepl  reiBovs,  in  two  books.  5.  Ilepl 
rov  Net\ov.  6.  Tex>^  piiTopudi,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  extant,  and 
printed  in  Walz's  Rheiores  Graci  (iii.,  p.  713,  seqq.).  To  these  productions 
Clinton'  adds  a  great  chronological  work  {XpovMi  or  XfovoXayia),  in  six 
books,  which  is  referred  to  several  times  by  Eusebius,  though  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  is  not  the  same  work  as  the  Xpoi/mk  ayvoiiiwra  men- 
tioned above.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  authority  in  historical 
matters,  though  no  strictly  historical  work  is  specified,  so  that  those  ref- 
erences may  allude  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  Neither  is  it 
known  where  he  showed  his  partiality  for  the  Romans,  though  it  may 
have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  in  which  he  compared  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.  Miiller,  however, 
refers  it  to  his  conduct  in  the  Mithradatic  war  of  Pompey.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant,  except  some  fragments,  collected  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the 
end  of  Herodotus,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Graca,  Paris,  1844. 

n.  Theophanes  (Oeocjxfcjjj),*  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Greek, 
and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pompey,'  who  presented  to  him 
the  Roman  franchise  in  the  presence  of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which 
he  eulogized  his  merits.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  Greece. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  advice  that  the  latter  went  to  Egypt.'    After  the  death 

■  Svdth,  Did.  Biagr.,  ».  v.  »  Fast.  Hell.,  iii.,  p  346. 

'  QtuBst.  Rom.,  10,  76.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

5  Compare  Cas.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  18 ;  Strat.,  xiiL,  p.  617 ;  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  it ,  5,  IS,  17. 
•  Plut.,  Pomp.,  76,  78. 
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of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. .He  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  campaigns,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  exploits  of  his  hero  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  did  not 
hesitate,  as  Plutarch  more  than  hints,  to  invent  a  false  tale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  reputation  of  an  enemy  of  the  Pompeian  family.  He 
was  still  alive  in  B.C.  44,  as  we  see  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters,'  and 
may  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  ranked,  like  Castor,  under 
the  present  period.     His  work  is  lost. 

ni.  TiMAGBNEs  (Ti/iayeinis)'  a  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandrea,  whence  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome^  B.C.  55, 
where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices ;  but  being  liber- 
ated by  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught  with  great  success.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
induced  him  to  write  a  history  of  his  exploits ;  but,  having  offqnded  the 
monarch  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was  forbidden  the  pal- 
ace ;  whereupon  he  burned  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical 
school',  and  retired  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Asinius  PolUo,  at  Tusculum. 
After  he  had  discontinued  writing  a  long  while,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and 
composed  several  historical  works,  upon  which  his  fame  was  founded. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum,  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  works  of  Timagenes  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  are,  1.  Vicpi- 
whjivs,  from  which  Strabo,  on  one  occasion,  is  supposed  to  quote.  2.  Xlepl 
PvuriKeav,  which  appears  to  have  contained  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  3.'  A  work  on  the  Gauls.  All  his  works  are 
lost. 

rV.  JnsA  ('I(ii8os),'  king  of  Mauritania,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia, 
was  a  mere  child  at  his  father's  death,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.*  He  was 
brought  up  in  Italy,  Where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  diligence  to  study  that  he  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  learned  met  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony,  B.C.  30,  Au- 
gustus conferred  on  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  At  a  subsequent  period  (B.C.  25), 
Augustus  gave  him  Mauritania  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  which  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauritania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  written  in  Greek.  The  most 
important  of  them  were,  1.  A  History  of  Africa  (/iiPtixd),  in  which  he  made 
use  of  Punic  authorities.  2.  On  the  Assyrians  (Ilepl  'Aira-vplan'),  in  two 
books,  in  which  he  followed  the  authority  of  Berosus.  3.  A  History  of 
Arabia,  which  he  addressed  to  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  when 
that  prince  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East,  B.C.  1. 

1  Ad  Alt.,  XT.,  19.  "  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v.  ^  Id.  ib 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.,  101 ;  Plut.,  Cms.,  55.  '  Dio  Cass.,  li.,  15 
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It  appears  to  have  contained  a  general  description  of  the  country,  and  aii 
that  was  then  known  concerning  its  geography,  natural  productions,  &o. 
It  is  cited  by  Pliny'  as  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  those  regions 
which  was  known  to  him.  4.  A  Roman  History  ('Pai^uai'icJ)  'itrropla),  cited 
repeatedly  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Numerous  statements  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  Juba,  without  mentioning  any  particular  work,  but  relating 
to  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  are  evidently  derived  from 
this  treatise.  5.  @eaTpMii  'laropla.'  A  general  treatise  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  stage,  of  which  the  fourth  book  related  to  musical  in- 
struments in  particular.  It  was  a  voluminous  work,  as  the  seventeenth 
book  is  mentioned  by  Photius.  6.  TUpl  7po^iKfls,  or  Hep!  (aypdipay,  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  history  of  painting.  He  wrote,  also,  two  botan- 
ical treatises,  and  a  grammatical  work.  The  few  fragments  of  his  his- 
torical works  still  extant  are  collected  in  C.  Miiller's  Fragm.  Histor. 
Grac,  vol.  iii.,  p.  465,  seqq. 

V.  DioDORus  (Ai<(S»poj),*  sumamed  SicDitis,  or  the  Sicilian,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Agyri- 
um,  in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
through  the  great  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  In  or- 
der to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
thirty  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  Bi/SAiofl^ini  Imopucii,  The  His- 
torical Library,  and  was  a  universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  earhest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  GaUic  wars. 
The  timci  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty  accu- 
rately from  internal  evidence  :  he  not  only  mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  his  crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apotheosis ; 
he  farther  states  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  01.  190,  that  is,  B.C.  20 ;  and 
Scaliger  has  made  it  tighly  probable  that  Diodorus  -wrote  his  work  after 
the  year  B.C.  8,  when  Augustus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced 
the  intercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  was  divided,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  into  three  great  sections.  The  first  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical 
times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  second  sectiott,  which  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  third  section,  which  contained  the 
remaining  twenty-three  books,  treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire.  The  first  five  books,  con- 
taining the  early  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopi- 
ans, and  Greeks  ;  and  from  book  eleven  to  book  twenty,  containing  the 
history  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  B.C.  302.  Of 
the  remaining  portions  there  are  extant  a  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Exeerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius,*  and  partly  in  the  Ec- 
loga  made  at  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

1  if.  iV.,vi.,26,2e,  30;  xii,,  31.  '  =  Athm.,  iv.,  p.  175,fl. 

3  Stnith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  t  Bibl.  Cod.,  244. 
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.  The  work  of  Biodoras  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  the 
events  of  each  year  are  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any 
internal  connection.  In  composing  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus  made  use, 
independent  of  his  own  observations,  of  all  sources  which  were  accessi- 
ble to  him ;  and  had  he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or,  rather, 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work  might  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing  but 
collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different  authorities :  he  thus  jumbled 
together  history,  mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood  or  mu- 
tilated his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts  in  one  passage  what  he 
has  stated  in  another.  The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  throughout 
the  work,  which  is,  in  fact,  devoid  of  all  the  higher  requisites  of  a  history. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this  great 
compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers 
whose  works  have  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  mentions  his  author- 
ities, and  in  most  cases  he  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of 
his  predecessors.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  lucid,  but  not  al- 
ways equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  works 
which  he  used  or  abridged.  His  diction  holds  the  middle  place  between 
the  refined  Attic  and  the  vulgar  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  his  time. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in  Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  un- 
til Obsopsus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  sixteen  to  twenty,  Basle,  1 539,  4to,  which 
was  followed  by  H.  Stephens'  edition  of  books  one  to  five,  and  eleven  to  twenty,  with  the 
excerpta  of  Fhotius,  Paris,  1559,  fbl.  The  next  important  edition  is  that  of  Rhodomannus, 
Hanover,  1604,  fol.,  containing  a  Latin  translation.  The  great  edition  of  Wesseling,  with 
an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary,  as  well  as  the  Ectogat  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1746, 2  vols,  fbl 
This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  Blpont  (Deuxponts),  1793,  &c.,  in  U 
vols.  8vo.  An  excellent  edition  was  published  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  6vo 
The  new  fragmeuts  discovered  and  published  by  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improve- 
ments, in  a  separate  volume,  by  Dindorf,  in  the  same  year.  The  latest  edition  of  Diodorus 
is  that  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Gr«eca,with  all  the  fragments  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1842-44.  Some  of  the  editions  contain  sixty-five  Latin  letters 
attributed  to  Diodorus.  They  had  been  first  published  in  Italian,  in  PieCro  Qarrera's  Sfon 
ria  di  Catana,  1639,  fol.,  and  were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version,  by  Preiger,  in  Burmanu'a 
Tkesaurus  Antiq.  Sicil.,  vol.  x.,  and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
229,  seqq.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters  has,  however,  never  been  seen  by  any  one, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  a  forgery,  made  after  the  revival  of  letters. 

VI.  DioNYsius  [Aioxinos) '  of  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  writer,  not 
only  in  rhetoric  and  criticism,  but  also  in  history.  He  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  DodweU,  between  B.C.  78  and  54.  Strabo'  calls 
Him  his  own  contemporary.  His  death  took  place  soon  after  B.C.  7,  the 
year  in  which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents  and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor 
any  thing  about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he  emigrated  to 
Rome,  though  some  have  inferred,  from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  at  Halicamassus.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is 
the  information  which  he  himself  gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history 
of  Rome  (i.,  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which  we  may  glean  from  his 
•  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v.  '  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  656. 
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Other  works.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  immediate- 
ly eifter  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  about  B.C.  29.  Henceforth  he 
remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty-two  years  which  followed  his  arrival 
at  that  capital  were  mainly  speiit  by  him  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
great  work  on  Roman  history.  We  may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Halicarnassus,  and  his  works  bear  strong  evidence  of  his  having  been 
similarly  occupied  at  Rome.  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  jElius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician 
Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not  improbable' that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned  any  where. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are  completely  lost,  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical 
treatises,  all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  (per- 
haps to  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome),  than  his  historical  works, 
which  constitute  the  second  class.  We  will  consider  merely  his  historical 
w^orks  at  the  present  time,  reserving  an  account  of  his  other  productions 
for  the  head  of  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists. 

Historical  Works  of  Dionysius. — In  this  class  of  compositions,  to  which 
Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later  years,  he  was  less  successful 
than  in  his  critical  and  rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  every  where 
find  the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  historian.  The  fol- 
lowing historical  works  of  his  are  known :  1.  Xp6i/ot  or  Xpovmi.  This 
work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chronological  investigations, 
though  not  concerning  Roman  history.  2.  'Pm^itout))  'ApxaioKoyla,  which 
Photius'  styles  'lo-ropiKol  \6yai.  This  is  the  great  historical  work  of 
Dionysius.  It  consisted  of  twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the  year  B.C.  264,  in 
which  the  History  of  Polybius  begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine 
books  alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we  have  the  great- 
er part ;  and  of  the  remaining  nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments 
and  extracts,  which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  ConstanHne  Porphyrogenitus,  and  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Milan  (1816,  4to),  and  reprint- 
ed at  Frankfort,  1817,  8vo. 

Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  minuteness. 
The  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the  history  beyond  B.C.  441,  so 
that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  ofF  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion. This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  however,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions 
which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  greatness.  Diony- 
sius had  no  clear  notions  of  the  early  constitution  Of  Rome,  and  was  led 
astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ;  and 
he  thus  makes  innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his  work,  which,  though 
'  Phot.,  Bibl.  Cod.,  iMXlv. 
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written  with  artistic  skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  statesman.  Still,  however,  his 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history, 
since  he  discusses  carefully  every  thing  relating  to  the  religion,  laws,  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans.  His  style  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  language  may  be  called  perfectly  pure.^ 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  'Apx^ioXoYia  and  the  rhetorical  works  together  is 
that  of  Sylburg,  Frankfort,  1586,  2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691,  2  vols.  fol.  An- 
other reprint,  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson,  Oxford, 
1704,  2  vols,  fol.,  which,  however,  is  a  very  inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emendations,  was  published  by 
Reiske,  Leipzig,  1774,  seqq.^  in  6  vols.  6vo,  the  last  of  which  was  edited  by  Morns, 

YII.  NicoLlns  Dahascknus  {KuciXaos  Aa/iatrKiiiy6s),'  a  celebrated  Greek 
polyhistor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  his  parents 
were  distinguished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  than  for  their 
wealth,  his  father  Antipater  having  been  a  highly  esteemed  orator,  and. 
not  only  invested  with  the  highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but 
also  employed  on  several  embassies.  Nicolaus  showed  great  talents, 
even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  gained  at  this  time  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished  among  the  youths  of  his  age. 
At  that  early  age,  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  met  with 
general  applause.  But  he  soon  abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Nicolaus,  and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men  was  strength- 
ened by  these  common  pursuits.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod,  Nicolaus 
once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advantages  which  a  prince  might  derive 
from  history,  and  the  king,  who  wasstruck  by  the  truth  of  the.observa- 
tion,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history.  The  latter  complied  with  the 
request,  and  compiled  a  most  voluminous  work  on  ancient  history.  In 
B.C.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay  Augustus  a  visit,  he  took 
Nicolaus  with  him.  On  this  occasion,  Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present 
of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus  henceforth  called 
Nicolai,  a  name  by  which  that  fruit  was  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus,  that  he  was,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  of  great  service  to  Herod  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nicolaus.  We  have  no  account 
of  what  became  of  Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  survived  it. 

Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  A  lAfe  of  Himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  extant. 
2.  A  Universal  History,  already  referred  to,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  books,  of  which  we  have  onlya  few  fragments.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  these  remains,  it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asi- 
atic nations.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation, 
in  which  Nicolaus,  without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorporated  what- 
•  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Stahr;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  r. 
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ever  he  found  written  by  earlier  historians.  3.  A  Life  of  Augustus,  from 
which  we  have  some  extracts,  made  by  command  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  These  excerpta  show  that  the  author  was  not  much  concerned 
about  accuracy,  and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than  a  his- 
tory. 4.  A  Life  €f  Herod.  5.  'neav  impaS6^uj/  (rvmyayfi,  that  is,  a  collec- 
tion of  singular  customs  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Stobaeus 
has  preserved  many  passages  from  it.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
tragedies  and  comedies.  Stobaeus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  lines. 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Nicolaus,  hefbre  that  of  Miil- 
ler,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius  and  Grotius,  is  that  of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1304,  8vo. 
It  contains,  also,  a  good  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  by  the  Abb6 
Sevin,  which  origini^liy  appeared  in  the  M&moa-es  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  dec,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
486,  seqq.  In  1811,  Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which  contains  notes  and 
emendations  by  Coraes,  Creuzer,  Schweighaeuser,  and  others.  The  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  remains  is  that  of  C.  IVluller,  in  his  Fragmeata  HistoricoruTn  Gracorwrn,  in 
Didot's  BH/liotkeca  GrtBcct,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  segi^. 

VIII.  Memnon  (Meitcar),'  a  native  probably  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  He 
wrote  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city,  especially  of  the  tyrants 
under  whose  power  Heraclea  had  at  various  times  fallen.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  work  is  derived  from  Photius.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  in- 
clusive, of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The 
first  eight  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books  after  the 
sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clear- 
chusythe  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  The  last  event  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth  book  was  the  death  of  Brithagoras,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Heracleans  as  ambassador  to  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter  had  obtained 
the  supi^me  power.  From  this  Vossius  supposes  that  the  work  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Augustus ;  in  the  judgment  of  Orelli,  not  later  than 
the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  with  any  precision,  as  we  do  not  know  at  all  down  to  what  time 
the  entire  work  was  carried.  The  style  of  Memnon,  according  to  Pho- 
tius, was  clear  and  simple,  and  the  words  were  well  chosen.  The  ex- 
cerpta of  Photius,  however,  contain  numerous  examples  of  rare  and  poetic- 
al expressions,  as  well  as  a  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  excerpla  were  first  published  separately,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Ctesias  and  Agatharchides,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567. 
The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo,  containing,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fragments  of  other  writers  on 
Heraclea.  They  are  also  given  by  C.  MuUer,  in  his  Fragm.  Hist.  Grac., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  525,  seqq. 

IX.  Pahphila  (jlaiufiKn)'  a  female  historian  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nera  According  to  Suidas,  she  was  an  Epi- 
daurian ;  but  Photius  describes  her  as  an  Egyptian,  by  birth  or  descent. 
These  two  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  that  her  family  came  from  Egypt.     She 
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related  in  the  preface  to  her  work,  for  an  account  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Photius,  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  she  had  lived  with  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  never  absent  for  a  single  hour,  she  was 
constantly"  at  work  upon  her  book,  and  that  she  diligently  wrote  down 
whatever  she  heard  from  her  husband,  and  from  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  house,  as  well  as  whatever  she  herself  read  in 
books.  Hence  we  can  account  for  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  some 
authorities  ascribed  her  work  to  her  husband.  The  principal  work  of 
Pamphila  is  cited  by  various  names,  but  its  full  and  correct  title  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  preserved  by  Photius,  namely,  tnnniKran  'urrootKaf 
iiroiiufiiiiray  h.6yoi.  This  title  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  which  are  still  farther  characterized  by  Photius.  The  work  was 
not  arranged  according  to  subjects,  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  but 
it  was  more  like  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  information 
was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  who  stated  that  she 
believed  this  variety  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Photius 
considered  the  work  as  one  of  great  use,  and  supplying  important  informa- 
tion on  many  points  of  history  and  literature.  The  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  in  antiquity  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  Photius, 
but  also  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of  Aulus  Gellius  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Modern  scholars  are  best  acquainted  vrith  the  name  of  Pamphila, 
from  a  statement  in  her  work,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius,'  by  which  is 
ascertained  the  birth-year  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  re- 
spectively, though  this  account,  which  is  received  by  most  scholars,  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  rejected  by  Kriiger,  in  his  hfe  of  Thucydides,  on 
account  of  the  little  confidence  which,  according  to  him,  can  be  placed  in 
Pamphila's  authority. 

The  history  of  Pamphila  was  divided  into  many  books.  Photius  speaks 
of  only  eight,  but  Suidas  says  that  it  consisted  of  thirty-three.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  correct,  since  we  find  Aulus  Gellius"  quoting  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-ninth,  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty- 
second.  Perhaps  no  more  than  eight  books  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Photius.  Besides  the  historical  work  just  mentioned,  Pamphila  wrote 
several  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidas.  1 .  An  Epit- 
ome of  Ctesias,  in  three  books.  2.  Epitomes  of  histories  and  of  other 
works,  hrtrotuiL  iirropiuv  re  koI  erep&v  fii^Klatv*  3.  Tlepl  hfx^ifffiiiriitritoy,  4. 
Ilepl  aippoSiaiav, 

The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Pamphila  ate  collected  by  Miiller,  in  his  Fragmenta 
Hist.  GraCi  vol.  iii.,  p.  530,  aeqq. 

X.  JosEPHns,  Flavius  («A(£j3ias  "Wirjjiros),*  the  celebrated  Jewish  histo- 
rian, son  of  Matthias,  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  also  as  a 
warrior  and  statesman.  He  is  himself  our  main  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  life,  a  circumstance  obviously  not  without  its  drawbacks,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  by  ito  means  averse  to  self-laudation.  He  was  born  at 
Jerusalem,  in  A-D.  37,  the  first  year  of  Caligula's  reign,  and  the  fourth 
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after  our  Lord's  ascension.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  Asmonean  princes,  while  from  his  fa:tlier  he  inherited  the  priest- 
ly office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests,  whom  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judsea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and,  being 
introduced  to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his  friends,  but 
received  great  presents  from  the  empress.'  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
he  found  his  countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  which 
he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  affairs  in  Galilee.*  When 
Vespasian  and  his  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days.  When  the  place  was 
taken,  the  life  of  Josephus  was  spared  by  Vespasian,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's.' 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not  release  him  from  captivity 
till  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,*  nearly  three  years  afterward  (A.D.  70). 
Josephus  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 
accompanied  him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from 
Vespasian,  who  assigned  him  as  a  residence  a  house  formerly  occupied  by 
himself,  and  treated  him  honorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  fa- 
vor was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Flavius  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  composition  of  his  works. 

The  date  of  his  death  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  but  we  know' 
that  he  survived  Agrippa  II.,  who  died  in  A.D.  97,  so  that  his  own  decease 
may  probably  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  100.  His  first  wife,  whom  he 
took  at  Vespasian's  desire,  was  a  captive ;  his  marriage  with  her,  there- 
fore, since  he  was  a  priest,  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  according  to 
his  own  statement ;'  and  his  language'  may  imply  that,  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  bonds,  and  had  accompanied  Vespasian  to  Alexandrea, 
he  divorced  her.  At  Alexandrea  he  took  a  second  wife,  whom  he  also 
divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  character,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyrcanus,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life. 
His  third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cyprus,  of  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Justus  and  Simonides,  surnamed  Agrippa." 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Josephus,  we  have  already  noticed 
his  tendency  to  self-laudation,  so  that  he  himself  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  vanity  which  he  charges  upon  Apion.  Again,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  notorious  Agrippa  II.,  his  profane  flattery  of  the 
Flavian  family,  "  so  gross  (to  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seems  not 
limned  with  a  pencil,  but  daubed  with  a  trowel,'"  is  another  obvious  and 
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repulsive  feature  in  the  character  of  Josephus.  His  early  visit  to  Rome, 
and  introduction  to  the  sweets  of  court  favor,  must  have  brought  more 
home  to  him  the  lesson  he  might  have  learned,  at  all  events,  from  the 
example  of  Herod  the  Great  and  others — that  adherence  to  the  Roman 
cause  was  the  path  to  worldly  distinction.  And  the  awe  with  which  the 
greatness  and  power  of  Rome  inspired  him  lay  always  like  a  spell  upon 
his  mind,  and  stifled  his  patriotism.  He  felt  pride,  indeed,  in  the  antiqui- 
ty of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories,  as  is  clear  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  his  books  against  Apion ;  neither  do  we  find  in  him  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  country's  misfortunes.  But  the  fault  of  Jose- 
phus was  that  (as  patriots  never  do)  he  despaired  of  his  country.  Again, 
holding,  in  the  main,  the  abstract  doctrines  of  a  pharisee,  but  with  the 
principles  and  temper  of  an  Herodian,  he  strove  to  accommodate  his  re- 
ligion to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices,  and  this  by  actual  omissions,  no 
less  than  by  a  rationalistic  system  of  modification.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever 
in  his  divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  intend- 
ing to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better 
than  his  own.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture our  limits  forbid  us  to  specify. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  found- 
er of  our  religion  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  interpolation.' 

The  writings  of  Josephus  have  always  been  regarded,  and  with  justice, 
as  indispensable  for  the  theological  student.  For  the  determination  of 
various  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  But 
their  chief  use  consists  in  such  points  as  their  testimony  to  the  striking 
fulfillment  of  our  Savior's  prophecies,  their  confirmation  of  the  canon, 
facts,  and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  collateral  aid  which 
they  supply  for  its  elucidation.  The  character  of  a  faithful  historian  is 
claimed  by  Josephus  for  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged, though,  from  what  has  been  said  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his 
heathen  readers,  it  can  not  be  admitted  without  some  drawbacks.  The 
langusige  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure,  though  we  meet  occasionally 
with  unclassical,  or,  at  least,  unusual  expressions  and  constructions,  in 
some  of  which  instances,  however,  the  readings  are  doubtful.  The  speech- 
es which  he  introduces  have  much  spirit  and  vigor ;  and  there  is  a  graph- 
ic liveliness  in  his  descriptions  which  carries  our  feelings  along  with  it, 
and  fully  justifies  the  title  of  the  Greek  Livy  applied  to  him  by  St.  Jerome.' 

The  works  of  Josephus  are  as  follows :  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  (Ilepi  rov  'louSatKoS  vo\4fiov  fl  ^IovSouktjs  itrroptas  Trepl  oKt^ffeas)',  in  seven 
books.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  wrote  it  first  in  his  ovra  language,  and 
then  translated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  information  of  European  readers.' 
The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Greek  was  published  about 
A.D.  75,  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of 
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Titus.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Palatine  library,  and  its  author  was 
honored  with  a  statue  at  Rome.  It  commences  with  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  B.C.  170,  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephus's  own  time,  and  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fatal  war  with  Rome.  2.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  {'louSdiKii  'ApxatoXo- 
yla),  in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  93.  The  work  extends  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.D.  66,  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Florus.  3.  His  own  life,  in 
one  book.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Antiquities.  4.  A  treatise  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews,  or  Kara  'Airiwrns,  in  two  books.  It  is  in  an- 
swer to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  ground 
of  the  silence  of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  title  "  Againjst  Apion" 
is  rather  a  misnomer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  the  second 
book  (^  1-13).  This  treatise  exhibits  considerable  learning.  5.  Eis  Mok- 
KaPaiovs,  ^  irepl  avroKpiTopos  \oyurfiod.  Probably  spurious,  though  refer- 
red to  as  a  work  of  Josephus  by  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  Philostorgius,  and 
others.  It  is  an  extremely,  declamatory  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes."  Its  title  has  reference  to  the 
zeal  for  God's  law  displayed  by  the  sufferers  in  the  spirit  of  the  Macca- 
bees.' 

The  invaluable  but  posthumous  edition  of  Josephus,  by  Hudson,  containing  all  the 
works,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  came  out  at  Oxford  in  1720,  2  vols.  fol.  Tike  Latin  version 
was  new ;  the  text  was  founded  on  a  most  carei\il  and  extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and 
the  edition  was  farther  enriched  by  notes  and  indices.  Havercamp's  edition,  Amster- 
dam, 1726,  2  vols,  fol.,  is  more  convenient  for  the  reader  than  creditable  to  the  editor. 
That  of  Oberthiir,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1782-1785,  contains  only  the  Greek  text,  most 
carefHilly  edited,  and  the  edition  remains,  unfortunately,  incomplete.  Another  was  ed- 
ited by  Richter,  Leipzig,  1826,  as  part  of  a  BibliotTieca  Patrum.  The  latest  edition,  with 
probably  the  best  text,  is  that  of  Dindorf,  2  vols,  large  8vo  thus  far,  in  Didot's  BibUotheca 
Graca,  Paris,  1845-7.  It  contains,  also,  the  fragments  relative  to  Jewish  history  con- 
tained in  Fhotius,  and  fragments  by  C.  Miiller,  hitherto  unedited,  of  Polybius,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  Polyasnus,  Dexippus,  and  Eusebius. 

XI.  Plhtakchus  (Jlhovrapxos),'  the  biographer  and  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Chaeronea,  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
we  learn  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress  through 
Greece,  in  A.p.  66,  from  which  we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or 
a  young  man  at  the  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy;'  but  he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language 
in  Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in  giving 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  hterature.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  but  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor 
of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
at  Chaeronea,  where  he  discharged  various  magisterial  offices,  and  held  a 
priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  work  which  has 
immortalized  Plutarch's  name  is  his  ParpMel  Lives  {Biot  XlapiwriXoiy  of 
forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans,    The  forty-six  lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ; 
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each  pair  contains  the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison,  iriyKpuris,  of  the  two  men :  in  a  few  paits  the  comparison  is 
omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  lives  and  the 
parallel  as  making  one  book  (Ptp\lov).  When  he  says  that  the  book  of 
the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  was  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote  them.  It  could  not  be  the  fifth  in  any  other  sense,  if  each  pair 
composed  a  book.  We  have  also  the  lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ara- 
tus,  Galba,  and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after  the  forty-six 
lives.  A  life  of  Homer  is  also  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not  printed  in 
all  the  editions.  The  following  lives  by  Plutarch  are  lost :  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet 
Aratus. 

The  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Lives  are  incidentally  indicated  in  the 
lives  themselves.  He  is  said  to  quote  250  writers,  of  whom  about  eighty 
are  those  whose  works  are  either  entirely  or  partially  lost.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  examined  by  Heeren.' 
Plutarch  must  have  had  access  to  a  good  library,  and  if  he  wrote  all  his 
Lives  during  his  old  age  at  Chseronea,  we  must  infer  that  he  had  a  large 
stock  of  books  at  command.  Being  a  Greek,  and  an  educated  man,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sources  for  his  Greek 
Lives ;  and  he  has  indicated  them  pretty  fully.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  sources  for  his  Roman  Lives  was  less  complete,  and  his  handling  of 
them  less  critical.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has  been  so  extensively 
read  in  modern  times  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popular- 
ity is  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of  a  biographer : 
his  biography  is  true  portraiture.  Other  biography  is  often  a  dull,  tedious 
enumeration  of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  up 
of  character  at  the  end;  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  neither  imperti- 
nent nor  trifling ;  his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there  ;  his  honesty  of 
purpose  is  transparent ;  his  love  of  humanity  warms  the  whole.  His 
work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
it  by  plodding  collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the  book  Of  those  who 
can  nobly  think,  and  dare  and  do. 

Plutarch's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number,  are  placed  under  the 
general  title  of  Moralia,  or  ethical  works,  though  some  of  them  are  of  an 
historical  and  anecdotical  (jjaracter,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(Koico<)fl«a)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refutation, 
and  his  Apophlhegmata,  many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of 
these  essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  historical  works. 
Among  them,  also,  are  his  Romah  Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek 
Questions,  and  his  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely  enough  that 
several  of  the  essays' which  are  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are 
not  by  him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading.  The 
best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia  are  of  a  difl'erent  stamp. 
There  is  no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays  :  pure  speculation  was 
'  De  FontHms,  Ac,  Yit.  Parallel.,  Sec,  Gottingen,  1820,  8vo. 
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not  Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  practical,  and  their  mer- 
its consist  in  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  "  Marriage  Precepts" 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  right- 
ly appreciated,  also,  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  gives 
much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

The  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1572, 13 
vols.  8vo.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  latin  version,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1774- 
1782,  12  vols.  8vo,  and  it  is  generally  called  Heiske's  edition,  but  Reiske  died  in  1774. 
Hutten's  edition  appeared  at  Tiibingen,  1791-1805,  14  vols.  8vo.  A  separate  edition  of 
the  Lives  first  appeared  in  Latiii,  at  Rome,  about  1470,  2  vols.  fol.  The  version  was 
made  by  several  hands,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  versions. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Lives  was  that  printed  by  Giunta,  Florence, 
1517,  fol.  The  edition  of  Bryan,  London,  1729,  5  vols.  4to,  with  a  Latin  version,  was 
completed  by  Moses  du  Soul,  after  Bryan's  death.  There  is  an  edition  hy  Coraes,  Paris, 
1809-1815,  with  notes,  in  6  vols.  8vo ;  one  by  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1825-30,  6  vols.  8vo,  with 
notes  original  and  selected ;  one  by  Sintenis,  Leipzig,  1839-1846, 4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  one  hy 
Doehner,  2  vols,  large  8vo,  in  Bidot's  Biblwtheca  Greeca,  Paris,  1846.  The  best  of  these 
editions  is  that  of  Sintenis.  The  first  edition  of  the  Moralia,  which  is  said  to  he  very  in- 
correct, was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1509,  fol. ;  and  afterward  at  Basle,  by 
Froben,  1542,  fol.,  1574,  fol.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Wyttenbach,  the  labor 
of  four-and-twenty  years.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  4to.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  or 
six  volumes  of  text  (1795-1800)  and  two  volumes  of  notes  (18I0-I821).  It  was  also 
printed  at  the  same  time  In  8vo,  14  vols.  There  is  also  a  Leipzig  edition  of  the  notes  of 
Wyttenbach,  1820-34,  3  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  of  the  Moralia,  by  Diibner,  2  vols,  large 
6vo,  forms  part  of  Didot's  Bibtiotheca  GriBca,  Paris,  1841,  and  claims  to  have  a  text  su- 
perior to  that  of  Wyttenbach.  A  useful  Index  Grtecitatis,  Ccom  the  papers  of  Wyttenbach, 
was  published  at  Oxford,  2  vols.  8vo,  1830,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1843. 

XII.  Aeeianhs  ('A^^iBKiis),'  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  born 
about  A.D.  90,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  the  lectures  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  A.D.  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in 
Greece,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship.  From 
this  time  he  assumed  the  name  Flavius  Arrianus.  In  A.D.  136,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the 
Alani  or  Massagetse,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  A.D. 
146,  Arrian  was  consul;  and  about  A.D.  150,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon,  both  in  the  subjects  of 
his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  written.  He  regarded  his 
relation  to  Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  X*ophbn  to  Socrates,"  and  it 
was  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  that  resemblance.  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished, 1.  The  Philosophical  Lectures  of  his  master  (Aiarpiflal  'EviKriiTov), 
in  eight  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  2.  An  Abstract  of 
the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus  {'EyxeipiSmii  'Ettikt^toi;),  which  is 
still  extant.  This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for  many 
centuries  with  both  Christians  and  pagans.  He  also  pi^blished  other 
works  relating  to  Epictetus,  which  are  now  lost.  His  original  works  are, 
3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chase  (KmrryeriKis),  which  forms  a  kind  of  supple- 
'  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  e.v.  '  Photius,  p.  17,  B,  ed.  Bekktr ;  Suid.,  s.  v. 
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ment  to  Xenophon's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most 
editions  of  Xenophon's  works.  4.  The  History  of  the  Asiatic  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ['Ard$a<ris  'AK^iii/Spov),  in  seven  books,  and  the  most 
important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the  reader  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clear- 
ness of  the  style.  It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories  written  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulus,  the  sou  of  Aristobulus.  The  work  likewise  shows  that  Ar- 
rian  possessed  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  5.  On 
India  {'IvSucii,  or  to  'IvSixi),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Anabasis.  This  work  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  Ctesias,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian  wished  to 
supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account.  6.  A  Description  of 
a  Voyage  around  the  Coasts  of  the  Euxine  (IIcpiV\oi/s  Tr6vroii  ^h^iivov),  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  himself  during  his  government  of 
Cappadocia.  This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us,  together  with  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  ajid  a  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  belong  undoubtedly  to  a 
later  period.  7.  A  Work  on  Tactics  {A6yos  TcucriKiis,  or  T€x>^  toktiki^),  of 
which  we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment.  Arrian  wrote  also  numer- 
ous other  works  which  are  now  lost.  These  were  principally  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  and  composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among 
them  we  may  mention,  1.  A  History  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Tel  fieri  'AXe'lavSpov),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or,  rather, 
an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in  Photius.  2.  A  History  of  the 
Parthians  (napSucd),  in  seventeen  books,  the  main  subject  of  which  was 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  3.  A  History  of 
Bithynia  (BiSwrnd),  in  eight  books.  This  work  began  with  the  mythical 
age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when  Bithynia  became 
united  with  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned  several 
events  connected  with  his  own  life.  4.  A  History  of  the  Akmi  ('AXavueli, 
or  TO  Kwr'  'AAoKoij).  He  had  defeated  this  people  when  prefect  of  Cap- 
padocia, in  A.D.  136. 

The  Atarpt^at  'EiriicTijrou  were  first  printed  by  Trincavelli',  1535,  and  afterward,  to- 
gether with  the  'EyxttpiStov  and  Simplicius'a  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by 
H.  Woir,  Basle,  1560.  The  best  editions  are  in  Schweighaeuser^s  Epictetea  Phitosoplua 
Monumental  vol.  ill.,  and  in  Coraes'  nipepya  '£AA7)v.  Bl^Ato^.,  vol.  Tiii.  The  "Byxfi-pLSiov 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politian,  Rome,  1493  i  and  1496,  by  Berral- 
dus,  at  Bologna.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary  of  Simplicius,  appeared  first 
at  Venice,  1528,  4to.  This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others.  The  best 
among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of  Schwelghaeuser  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections 
above  mentioned.  The  KvmrfcriKos  is  contained  in  Zeune's  Opusctda  Minora  of  Xeno- 
phon  ;  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.,  beat  in  Sauppe's  revision  of  Schnei- 
der, vol.  vi. ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  in  many  other  editions  of  Xenophon.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Anatasis  are  by  EUendt,  Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Krflger,  Ber- 
lin, 1835-48, 2  vols.  8vo.  The 'Ii^iici)  is  Dsually  primed  at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  {  sep- 
arately by  Schmieder,  Halle,  1798,  Bvo.  The  Peripbises  are  contained  in  the  collection  of 
the  minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard,  Amsterdam,  1683  and  1750,  and  also  in  Hudson's 
Geographi  Minores,  and  in  Gail's  and  Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  geographers. 
The  work  on  Tactics  is  printed  in  Blancard's  collection.    The  best  and  most  complete 
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edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Arrian  is  by  Diibner  and  C.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Bibtiotheca 
Graca,  Paris,  1846,  8vo. 

XIII.  AppiANDs  ('Ainnav6s),^  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadjian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather 
from  various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly  any  particulars  of 
his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to  which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  mentions  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the  courts 
of  the  emperors.  He  further  states  that  the  emperors  considered  him 
worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs,  which 
Schweighaeuser  and  others  interpret  to  mean  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  this  supposition.  We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it 
was  the  office  of  procurator  which  he  held  ;  but  whether  he  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  emperor's  finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in 
this  capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  {ta/jidiici,  or  'PceiiaMij  'laropla),  in  twen- 
ty-four books,  on  a  plan  different  from  that  of  most -historians.  He  did 
not  treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  in  chronological 
order,  following  the  series  of  events  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of 
the  affairs  of  each  country,  from  the  time  that  it  became  connected  with 
the  Romans  till  it  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
first  foreign  people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact  were  the 
Gauls ;  and  consequently  his  history,  according  to  his  plan,  would  have 
begun  with  that  people.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books  to  an  account  of  the  early 
times,  and  of  the  various  nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were  :  1.  The  kingly  period.  2.  Italy.  3. 
The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls  or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands. 
6.  Spain.  7.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Numidia.  9. 
Macedonia.  10.  Greece,  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.  H.  Syria 
and  Parthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithradates.  13-21.  The  civil  wars 
{'EfjupiKia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of 
Actiuni.  The  last  four  books,  also,  had  the  title  of  to  AiyxmnoKd.  22. 
'EKaToyraerla,  comprising  the  history  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  II- 
lyria.     24.  Those  with  Arabia. 

We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  complete,  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  twenty-third.  There  are  also  fragments  of  several  of  the 
others.  The  Parthian  history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighaeuser  to  be  no  work  of  Ap- 
pian, but  merely  a  compilation  from  Plutarch's  lives  of  Antony  and  Cras- 
sus,  probably  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Appian's  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation. In  the  early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysins,  as  far  as  the 
latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
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books  of  Dionysius  vfhich  are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and  subsequently  he 
made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style  is  clear  and  simple  ;  but  he  possesses 
few  merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most  absurd 
blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places  Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the 
Iberus,  and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain. 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  by  Candidas, 
at  Venice,  in  1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Carolus  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1551 ;  which  was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version,  by  Gelenius,  put  forth, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Basle,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  Spain  and  Hannibal's  wars  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus  published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1562.  The  second  editioll 
of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  H.  Stephanus,  Gen- 
eva, 1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian,  containing  the  wars  with  Illyria,was  first 
published  by  Hoeschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  additional  fVagments  were  added 
by  Valesius,  Paris,  1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1670,  and  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work  bears  on 
the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander  Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  that  went  before,  is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Leipzig,  1785,  3  vols.  Svo.  A 
few  new  fragments  of  Appian  were  published  by  Mai,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Nova 
CoUectio  Vet.  Script.  They. are  reprinted  in  "  Polybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta 
Vaticana,"  &c.,  edited  by  Lucht,  Aitona,  1830.  Mai  also  discovered  a  letter  of  Appian 
to  Fronto  (p.  229  in  Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto).  The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Appian,  is  that  fbrming  part  of 'DiioVs  Bibliotheca  GrcBca,  in  which  the 
text  and  Latin  version  of  Schweighaeuser  have  been  corrected  from  the  private  memo- 
randa of  that  editor.    It  contains,  also,  the  fragments  discovered  by  Mai. 

XIV.  Dion  Cassihs  Cocceianos,'  the  celebrated  historian  of  Rome, 
probably  derived  the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  ancestors, . 
who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had  been  adopted  into  the  Cas- 
sia gens ;  for  his  father,  Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus  from  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  Cocceianus  the  orator,  who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his 
grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  Dion  Cassius  was  bom  about  A.D. 
155,  at  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia.  His  father  was  a  Roman  senator.  He  was 
educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which  the  latter  had  the  administra- 
tion, and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Rome,  about  A.D.  180.  He 
was  straightway  made  a  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  was  sedile  and  quaestor  under  Coinmodus,  and  praetor  under 
Septimius  Severus,  A.D.  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his  journey 
to  the  East ;  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  to  the  government  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  A.D.  218 ;  was  consul  about  A.D.  220  ;  proconsul  of  Africa, 
A.D.  224,  under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
Dalmatia  in  A.D.  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in  the  following  year.  In  the  lat- 
ter province  he  restored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  excited 
the  discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  who  demanded  his  life  of  Al- 
exander Severus.  But  the  emperor  protected  him,  and  raised  him  to  his 
second  consulship,  A.D.  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Campania,  and 
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shortly  afterward  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor  to  reliirn  to  his 
native  town  Nicaea,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the  most  important  was  a 
History  of  Rome  {'Panaixii  'laropia),  which  alone  has  come  down  to  us, 
though  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
having  reached  us  entire.  It  consisted  originally  of  eighty  books,  and 
was  farther  divided  into  decades,  like  Livy's  Roman  history.  It  embraced 
the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  that  is,  from  the 
landing  of  .(Eneas  in  Italy  down  to  A.D.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion  quit- 
ted Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments ;  but  since  Zonaras,  in  his  annals,  chiefly  followed  Dion 
Cassius,  we  may  regard  the  annals  of  Zonaras  as,  to  some  extent,  an  epit- 
ome of  Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  thirty-fifth  book  we  possess  a  considerable 
fragment,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the  work  is 
extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  from  the  wars  of  LucuUus  and 
Pompey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of 
the  remaining  books  ^'e  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
otliers.  Dion  Cassius  himself  intimates  that  he  treated  the  history  of  re- 
publican Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavored  to  give  a  more  minute  and 
detailed  account  of  those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness.' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the  work  has  experienced,  we 
still  possess  a  sufficient  portion  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history 
of  the  republic,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  empire,  for  some  por- 
tions of  which  it  is  our  only  source  of  information.  In  some  of  the  frag- 
ments published  by  Mai,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  our  account 
of  the  editions  of  the  work,  Dion  distinctly  states  that  he  had  read  nearly 
every  thing  which  had  been  written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
did  not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he  found  in  other  writers, 
but  that  he  weighed  his  authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  select- 
ing what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This  assertion  of  the 
author  himself  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  his- 
tory, for  it  is  manifest  every  where  that  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  notions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman 
institutions  were  far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
such  as  Dionysius  of  Halioarnassus.  Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is 
generally  owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentifc  sources,  and  to  his 
being  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes,  that  the  history  of  the  empire 
presented  many  more  difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  republic. 
In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  contemporary  events,  his  work  forms 
a  sort  of  medium  between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the  emper- 
ors. His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as 
possible  of  all  the  important  events ;  but  his  work  is  not,  on  that  account, 
a  dry  chroijological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  endeavors,  like  Thucyd- 
ides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus,  to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to 
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unfold  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  Indeed,  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
us  see  the  connection  of  occurrences,  he  sometimes  even  neglects  the 
chronological  order,  like  his  great  models. 

But  with  all  these  excellences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of 
Thucydides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  his  faults  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  rather  those  of  his  age  than  of  his  individual  character  as 
an  historian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his  history,  which  is  not  free  from  a 
rhetorical  tinge,  especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in  it. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  imitate 
the  classic  writers  of  ancient  Greece  ;  but  his  language  is,  nevertheless, 
full  of  peculiarities,  barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  long  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  praise  which  Photius  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style  must  be  greatly  modified,  for  it  is  often 
harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion  seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without 
any  attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement. 

The  first  edition  of  Dion  Cassius  in  the  original  Greek  iathat  of  R.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1549,  fl)l.,  which  contains  from  book  thirty-five  to  sixty.  H.  Stephens  then  gave  a  new 
edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Xylander,  Geneva,  1591,  fol.  The  epitome  of  Xipbi- 
Unus,  from  book  sixty  to  eighty,  was  first  printed  in  the  edition  of  Leunclavius,  Frank- 
fort, 1592,  and  Hanau,  1606,  fol.  After  the  fragments  and  eclogtB  collected  by  Ursinus 
and  Valesius  had  been  published,  Fabricius  formed  the  idea  of  preparing  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  edition  of  Dion  Cassius ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  son-in-law  Reimarus,  who  published  his  edition  at 
Hamburg,  1750-52,  in  2  vols.  fol.  The  Greek  text  ia  not  much  improved  in  this  edition, 
but  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of  very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which 
it  contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and  Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is 
that  of  Sturz,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1624,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  (published  in  1843} 
contains  the  "  Exctrpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  been  first  discovered  and  published  by 
Mai  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Collect.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  135,  sajtf.).  These  exceiyta  were  published  from 
a  Vatican  MS.,  and  bear,  indeed,  the  name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are,  in  all  probability, 
taken  from  the  work  of  some  Christian  writer,  who  continued  the  work  of  Dion.  They 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  work  containing  the  history,  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
that  of  Constantino  the  Great.  A  few  more  flragments  were  published  by  Haase  (Bonn, 
1840,  8vo},  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS. 

XV.  Herodiands  {'H/niSiavis),^  a  writer  on  Roman  history.  He  was  a 
Greek,  though  he  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  Rome, 
but  without  holding  any  public  office.  From  his  Work,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, we  may  gather  that  he  was  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  238.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  His  history  extends  over  the  period 
from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  (A.D.  180)  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.  (A.D.  238),  and  bears  the  title  'HpaStavov  Trjs  /leri 
KdpKov  PairiKelas  'unopiav  fiifiMa  oicrd.  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  hfetime.  Photius  gives  an 
outhne  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  passes  a  flattering  encomium  on 
the  style  of  Herodian,  which  he  describes  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  agree- 
able,* preserving  a  happy  medium  between  an  utter  disregard  of  art  and 
elegance,  and  a  profuse  employment  of  the  artifices  and  prettinesses  which 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Atticism,  as  well  as  between  boldness  and 
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bombast,  adding  that  not  many  historical  writers  are  his  superiors.  He 
appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  before  him,  to  some  extent,  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  in- 
troducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary.  In  spite 
of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is, 
in  the  main,  truthful  and  impartial,  though  Julius  Capitolinus  and  others 
charge  him  with  partiality. 

The  best  editions  of  llerodian  are  that  by  Imriach,  Leipzig,  1789-1805,  5  vols.  6vo ;  by 
P.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1792,  8vo  j  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826. 

XVI.  jElianus  Claudids  {KXaiStos  AiKiap6sY  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas,  at  Praeneste,  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He  calls  himself  a 
Roman,'  as  possessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Greek  literature  and  oratory.'  He  stud- 
ied under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  but  admired  Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was  called  6  <roipurrl)5.  So 
complete  was  the  command  which  he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language, 
that  he  could  speak  it  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian.  That  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, was  not  his  forte,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  style  of  his 
works  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching  for  writing.  He  lived 
to  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

There  are  two  considerable  works  of  his  remaining ;  one  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  history  (Homihri  'linapla),  in  fourteen  botiks,  comm^pnly 
called  his  "  Varia  Historid,"  and  the  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of 
animals  (llepl  Z<S>av  iSiiJTrjTos),  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"De  Animalium  Natura."  The  former  Work  pontains  short  narrations 
and  anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  &c.,  selected  from 
various  authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value  arises  from  its  containing  many  pas- 
sages from  works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  The  latter  work 
is  of  the  same  kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  This  book 
would  appear  to  have  become  a  popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology, 
since,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byzantine  poet,  found- 
ed upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two  works, 
with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  both  writ- 
ten by  the  same  --Elian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjecture,  by 
two  different  persons.  In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on 
philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on  "  Providence"  (IIcpl 
Tlpovolas),  in  three  books,  and  one  on  the  "Divine  Manifestations"  (llEpl 
Belav  'Zvefryuav),  directed  against  the  Epicureans.  There  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such  like  matters,  which 
are  by  feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical,  unreal  style,  and 
are  of  no  value. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Yaria  Historia  are  by  Ferizonius,  Leyden,^701,  8vo  i  by  Gro- 
novins,  Leydon,  1731,  2  vols.  4to,  and  by  KUhn,  Leipzig,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  De  Ani- 
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maUum  Natwa  was  edited  by  Gronoviua,  London^  1744,  2  vols.  4to,  and  by  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der, Leipzig,  1784, 2  vols.  6vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832, 2  vols.  8vo. 
This  contains  the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  collected  and  lell  for  a  new 
edition.  The  letters  were  published  apart  flrom  the  other  works  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
in  his  "  CoUectio  Epistolarum  Gracarumf"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

XVII.  Dexippus,  Poblius  Herennius,'  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Probus,  until 
about  A.D.  280."  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  later 
writers  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  honored  at 
Athens  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  in  fighting  against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in  A.D.  262, 
He  was  the  author  of  three  historical  works :  1.  tA  fieri  'A\e^avSpov,  a 
history  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  in  four  books.  By  way 
of  introduction,  the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  from 
the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander.  2.  Hvro/ior  Im-opMiv,  a  chronological 
history,  from  the  Mythical  Ages  down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Goth- 
icus, A.D.  268.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  vn-iters  of  the  Augustan  History.  3.  SkuBikb,  an  account  of  the 
war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Au- 
relian. We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of  his  works,  which  show, 
however,  that  his  style  has  all  the  faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians. 
These  fi*agments,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discoveries 
of  Mai,  have  been  collected  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scriptorcs  Historite  Byzantina,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 

XVIII.  Phlegon  (SApyav),'  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  was  a  fteed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  not  of  Augustus,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  by  some  writers  on  the  authority  of  Suidas.  Phlegon 
probably  survived  Hadrian,  since  his  work  on  the  Olympiads  came  down 
to  01.  229,  that  is,  A.D.  137,  which  was  the  year  before  the  death  of  that 
emperor.  He  wrote  the  following  works  :  1.  nepi  flau/too-faw,  a  small 
treatise  on  wonderful  events,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  performance,  full  of  the  most 
ridiculous  tales.  2.  Ikpl  ixoKpofiiav,  likewise  extant,  consisting  of  only  a 
few  pages,  and  giving  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  and  upward.  It  was  copied  from  the  registers  of  the 
censors  (^{  avriiv  rav  airoTiiiiiB-eav),  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  nsimes,  and 
is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  work  on  the  same  subject  ascribed 
to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  lines.  These  two  are  the  only  works  of  Phlegon 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  3.  *OA.uju7rioi/iKwi'  koI  xp°^^'^^^  ixwayinyii,  ■ 
quoted  imder  the  title  of  Xpovoyptupiat  or  'OKv/itridSes,  in  seventeen  books, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  Olympiads  from  01.  1  (B.C.  776)  to  01.  229 
(A.D.  137).  This  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Phle- 
gon. The  commencement  of  the  book  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  and  an  extract  from  it,  relating  to  the  1 77th 
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Olympiad,  is  given  by  Photius,  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  ref- 
erences to  it  in  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  others,  the 
work  is  entirely  lost.  4.  'OKvumdSes  fV  $t$^lois  ^,  a  sort  of  abridgment 
of  the  preceding.  5.  A  life  of  Hadrian,  really  written  by  the  emperor 
himself,  though  published  as  the  work  of  Phlegon.  6.  TwaTxfs  iv  voKefu- 
Koh  ffwsToX  Koi  BcSpcioi,  a  small  treatise,  first  published  by  Heeren  {Bihl. 
d.  Alien  Lilerat.  und  Kunsl,  part,  vi.,  Gottingen,  1789),  by  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Phlegon ;  but  Westermann,  who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  There 
were,  besides  these,  two  or  three  other  unimportant  works. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Phlegon  was  edited  by  Xylander,  along  with  Antoninus  Liberalis, 
Antigonus,  and  similar  writers,  Basle,  1568.  The  next  edition  was  by  Meursius,  Ley- 
den,  1620,  which  was  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  Thesaurus  of  Greek  Antiquities, 
vols.  viii.  and  ix.  The  third  edition  was  by  Franz,  1775,  of  which  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared in  1822,  Halle,  with  the  notes  ofBast.  The  most  recent  edition  is  by  Wester- 
mann, in  MsXlapo.So^oypa^oi.,Sariptoriss  Rerum  Mirabilium  Graci,  Brunswick,  1839.  The 
fragments  on  the  Olympiads  are  given  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar,  1697,  fol.,  and  in 
Krause*s  Olympian  Vienna,  1838. 

XIX.  Afeicanus  Sextus  Julius,'  a  Christian  writer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan,  but  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus,  in  Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he 
was  born."  He  went  to  Alexandrea  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas, 
who  was  afterward  bishop  of  that  city.  The  later  Syrian  writers  state 
that  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop  himself  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  Socrates'  classes  him  with  Ori- 
gen and  Clement.  His  chief  work  was  a  Chronicon,  in  five  books  (aei/ri- 
fiifiKov  xp'o'oXoyi/tiii'),  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
B.C.  5499,  to  A.D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  also  are  preserved  by  Georgius 
Syneellus,  Cedrenus,  and  in  the  "  Paschale  Chronicon."  The  fragments 
of  this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (BM.  Pat.)  and  Routh  (Reliquite  Sacra). 
Africamis  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning  the  authority  of  the  book 
of  Susanna,  to  which  Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has  been 
published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by  Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to. 
It  is  also  contained  in  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  He  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  by  Eusebius. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus,  entitled  KEtrroi,  that  is, 
embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  K€aT6s  of  Venus.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  it  contained  twenty-four  books ;  but  according  to  Pho- 
tius, fourteen ;  and  according  to  Syneellus,  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture,  natural  history,  the  military 
art,  &c.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  commonplace  book,  in  which 
the  author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Some  of  the  books  are  said 
to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by 
Thevenot,  in  the  "  Malhemalici  Yeteres,"  Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Geo- 
ponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus. 

>  Smith,  Viet.  Btogr.i ».  v.  '  Uierm.^  De  Vir.  lU-i  63.  >  Kiat.  Eod.^  li.|  33. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIdD— conhnuot. 

SOPHISTS    AND    RHETORICIANS. 

INTBODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  The  tenii  Sophist,  which  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  been 
a  title  of  reproach,  became  under  the  Roman  emperors  an  honorary  ap- 
pellation, and  designated  a  particular  class  of  literary  men.  The  name 
was  now  given  to  those  who,  independently  of  the  talent  of  public  speak- 
ing and  extemporaneous  discourse,  occupied  themselves  with  what  we 
call  belles-lettres  studies,  but  with  the  exception  of  poetry. 

II.  As  some  of  this  class  of  individuals,  however,  devoted  themselves 
more  particularly  to  public  speaking  and  the  composition  of  discourses, 
and  others  to  writing  on  the  theory  of  the  art,  or  what  we  term  rhetoric, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  division  of  them  into  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians, and  to  consider  each  class  in  succession. 

III.  In  the  period  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  public  speaking 
was  confined  to  the  bar,  public  lectures,  and  the  schools,  in  the  last  of 
which  imaginary  causes  were  pleaded  or  set  themes  discussed.  The 
lectures,  which  were  merely  a  species  of  public  declamation,  became  in 
time  extremely  popular,  and  proved  a  source  of  both  honor  and  riches. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  merely  essays,  intended  to  be  read  to  a 
chosen  few.  The  subjects  were  generally  of  a  moral,  philosophical,  or 
political  character,  and  the  aid  of  mythology  and  history  was  frequently 
called  in  to  render  these  oratorical  displays  more  interesting  and  showy. 

IV.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  that  various 
specific  terms  began  to  be  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  oratorical  com- 
position which  were  then  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  MeAen/,  aiTTa(ris,  A4yos,  AoAiCt,  Tlp05\a\id,  Sx^Sfaa'jua,  Aid\e^ts,  'Ett/- 
Sei^is* 

V.  By  MeAeTTj  was  meant  a  declamation,  carefully  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  in  which  the  author,  assuming  the  character  of  some 
personage  of  antiquity,  or  of  some  mythological  individual,  treated  of  an 
imaginary  subject  as  if  really  existing.  The  Suittoo-ij  was  a  short  dis- 
course, by  which  the  speaker  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  some  pro- 
tector. The  term  A6yos  was  generic,  and  denoted  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition or  discourse,  but  chiefly  a  harangue  on  some  important  subject. 
The  npoTpfiTTiKbj  A6yos  was,  in  particular,  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  exhorting  them  to  form  some  resolve,  or,  as  was  oftentimes 
the  case,  a  moral  exhortation.  The  Aa\ii  was  what  we  would  call  a 
complimentary  address.  It  was  termed  Upos\a\t(i  when  it  served  as  an 
exordium  to  a  public  lecture.  The  2x«S'«<r;i»o  designated  an  off-hand  or 
extemporaneous  speech.    The  Ai<{A6|ii  was  what  we  would  call  a  disser- 

>  amnii  mat.  ui.  Gr,t  voi.  iv,,  p.  an,  mn^ 
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tation.     The  'EwlSet^is  was  a  show-speech,  intended  for  some  formal  oc- 
casion.' 

VI.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
individuals  in  the  two  classes  just  referred  to. 

I      SOPHISTS. 

I.  Lesbonax  (Aeo-^MKol),'  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  pf  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Suidas  says  that  he  wrote 
several  philosophical  works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was  an  orator 
or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Lesbonax  of  whom  there  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius'  sixteen 
political  orations.  Of  these  orations  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  one 
entitled  irepl  rov  Tro\4iiov  KoptvBiuVf  and  the  other  a  irpoTpeirrtKhs  kSyoSy 
both  of  vvhich  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orators  of  the 
best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  pub- 
lished by  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  &c.  A  separate  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1820,  8vo. 

II.  Dion  Chkysostomus  {Amy  Xpv(r6<froiMs),''  that  is,  Dion  the  Golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his  great  talents  as  an  orator.  He 
also  bore  the  surname  of  Cocceianus,  which  he  deriYed  from  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Narva,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship.' 
Dion  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  equestrian  family. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  increased  his  knowledge  by  traveUing  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ;  but,  hav- 
ing incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the  attire  of  a 
beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon,  and 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Embassy,  he  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the'  country  of  the  Getee,  and,  owing  to  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  his  orations,  he  met  every  where  with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did 
much  good.'  When  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion  used  his  influence 
with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession.'  Tra- 
jan, Nerva's  successor,  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and 
showed  him  the  most  marked  favor,  for  he  is  said  to  have  often  visited 
him,  and  even  to  have  allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  triumphal 
car.     Dion  died  at  Rome  about  A.D.  117.  \ 

Dion  Chrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians in  the  tiine  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty  of 
his  orations ;  but  they  are  more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  phil- 
osophical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they  have  only  the  form. 
We  find  among  them  \^oi  irepl  0a<ri\eias,  or  \6yot  Pa<ri\tKoi,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ;  Atoyevris  fi  irepi  rvpav- 

»  Him£rii  Optra,  ed.  Wemsdorf,  p.  20.  a  Smith,  IHct.  Biogr.,  s  v. 

'  Phot.,  Bin  CoA,  74,  p.  52."  '  •  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  ». 

'  Orat.  xlv.,  p.  513.  '  Oral,  xxxvi.,  p.  74.  '  Orat.  xlv.,  p.  202. 
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iilSos,  on  the  troubles  to  which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sovereign  has  to  encounter  ; 
essays  on  slavery  and  freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as 
an  orator ;  political  discourses,  addressed  to  various  towns ;  on  subjects 
of  ethics  and  practical  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  sub- 
jects, and  epideictic  or  show-speeches.  Besides  these  eighty  orations, 
we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others.  There  are  extant  also  five  letters 
under  the  name  of  Dion,  and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  Boissonade's  Marini  Vii.  PtocL,  p.  85,  seqg.,  and  some  critics  are 
incUned  to  consider  them  as  productions  of  Dion  Chrysostom. 

All  the  extant  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom  are  distinguished  for  their 
refined  and  elegant  style.  The  author  most  successfully  imitated  the 
classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
.^schines.  His  ardent  study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own 
eminent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his  skill  in  extempore 
speaking,  raised  him  at  once  above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians  and 
sophists.  His  style  is  throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free 
from  artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always  able  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and  his  prooemia  are 
frequently  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  Still, 
as  Niebuhr  remarks,  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  this  unfortunate  age. 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of  Dion  Cbrysostomas,  we  mention 
only  those  which  contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  hy  Parayisinua,  at  Milan, 
1476,  4to,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aldns  Manntius,  Venice,  1551,  8to.  The  next 
edition  of  importance  is  that  of  Morel,  Paris,  1601,  which  was  reprinted  in  1623,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius,  and  notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1784,  2  vols.  Sro.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Empe- 
rius,  Brunswick,  1844,  8vo. 

in.  PoLEMON  (noXe/uw),'  a  highly  celebrated  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was 
in  high  favor  with  the  two  former  emperors.*  He  is  placed  at  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius.  He  was  bom  of  a  con- 
sular family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna. 
His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  sub- 
sequent times  was  Gregory  Nazianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  im- 
posing rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  reserved. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout,  that  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  had  himself  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  The  only  extant  works  of  Polemon  are  the  funeral  orations 
for  Cynsegirus  and  Callimachus,  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers,  each  extolUng  his  own  son 
above  the  other.  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his  rhetorical 
compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory, and  an  oration  which  he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  in  A.D.  135. 

i  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  =  Pkilaitr.,  Yit.  Sophist.,  ii.,  25,  p.  530,  seqq. 
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His  Aoyot  cTTLTa^wi  were  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  in  his  collection  of  the  Declama- 
tions of  Polemon,  Himerius,  and  other  rhetoricians,  Paris,  1547,  4to ;  and  were  after- 
ward published  by  themselves; in  Greek,  IVom  the  same  press,  Paris,  1586,  4toj  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Toulouse,  1637,  Svo.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Caspar  and 
Conrad  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1819,  8vo. 

IV.  Herodes  Atticus,  Tibeeius  Claddihs,'  a  celebrated  Greek,  sophist 
and  rhetorician,  born  about  A.D.  104,  at  Marathon,  in  Attica.  His  father, 
■whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on  his  estate  a  hidden 
treasure,  which  at  once  made  him  one  of.the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age. 
His  son  afterward  increased  this  wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Re- 
gilla.  Old  Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to, which  every 
Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one  mina  {about  $17  60)  out  of 
his  property ;  buUhis  son  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  Athenians 
to  pay  them,  once  for  all,  five  minas  each.  As  Herodes,  however,  in  pay- 
ing the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which  some  citizens  owed  po  his 
father,  they  were  exasperated  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him  a  grudge  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  education  from  some  of  the  best 
instructors  of  the  day  ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies,  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also,  where  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  who  ever  afterward  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him, 
was  among  his  pupils.  In  A.D.  143,  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised 
him  to  the  consulship ;  but  as  Herodes  cared  more  for  his  fame  as  a  rhet- 
orician than  for  .high  offices,  he  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus  also 
was  sent  as  a  pupil  by  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  Herodes  Atticus  did  not  fail  to  raise  up 
enemies.  His  public  and  private  life  Were  attacked  in  various  ways, 
and  these  annoyances  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  retire  from 
pubUc  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  villa  near  Marathon, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils.  The  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  sent  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  assured  him  Of  his  unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just  charge  of,  ingratitude,  for 
no  man  had  ever  done  so  much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  em- 1 
hellish  Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium) 
of  white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent theatre  of  Regilla,  with  a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberality, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  Attica.  At  Corinth  he  built  a  theatre,  at 
Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylse  a  hos- 
pital ;  and  he  also  restored,  with  his  ample  means,  several  decayed  towns 
in  various  parts  of  Greece.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and,  still  jnore,  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole  Roman  world.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  A.D.  180.' 

If  we  look  upon  Herodes  Atticus  as  a  man,  it  must  be  owned  that  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.     His  greatest  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  to  shine  as  a  rhetorician ;  and  this  ambition,  indeed,  was  so 
'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.f  s.  v.  =  Smith,  I.  c. 
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strong,  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had  delivered  an 
oration  before  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  then  in  Fannonia,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  Danube,  because  his  attempt  at 
speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This  failure,  however,  appears  to  have 
proved  a  stimulus  to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  his 
century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  great 
number  of  his  pupils,  most  of  whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence. 
His  own  orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  without  prepara- 
tion, are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dig- 
nity, fullness,  and  elegance  of  their  style.  Philostratus  praises  his  ora- 
tory for  its  pleasing  and  harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity 
and  power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Herodes  renders  it  impossible  for 
us  to  form  an  independent  opinion.  Among  his  numerous  productions, 
the  following  only  are  specified  by  the  ancients :  1.  Ai(7oi  afrroirxcSioi,  or 
extemporaneous  speeches.  2.  Aia\e(sis,  treatises  or  dialogues.  3.  'E<()ij/i- 
epiSej,  or  diaries.  4.  'SarurroXal.  All  these  works  are  now  lost.  There 
exists  an  oration,  wepi  iroKiTelas,  in  which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to 
join  the  Peloponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Herodes, 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of. 
the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo  in  Herodis  Attici  quae  supersunt,  Leipzig, 
1801. 

V.  Adrianos  (^ASpuw6s),^  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  born  at  Tyre, 
in  Phoenicia,  and  who  flourished  under  the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and 
Commodus.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  life-time  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  advancement  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  re- 
gard. Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  his  scholar  were 
"  the  fragments  of  a  Colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master.  He 
appears,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  a  very  vain  and  conceited  man. 
His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself,  iriKu/ 
^K  iotv'ucTis  ypiiiitaTa,  while,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage, 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  The  visit  of  An- 
toninus to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he  invited 
to  Rome,  and  honored  with  his  friendship.  After  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, he  becEmne  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus.  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D.  192. 
Of  the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only  are 
extant. 

The  declamations  of  Adrianus  of  Tyre  have  been  edited  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  Ex- 
carpta  Varia  Grcecorum  Sopkistarum  ac  Rhetoricorum,  Rome,  1641,  and  by  Walz,  in  the 
Rketores  Graci,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  seqq.,  Stuttj.,  1832. 

VI.  Akistides,  p.  jEhus  {'ApurreiSris),'  sumamed  Theodorus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  was  born  at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  A.D.  129,  according 
to  some,  but  more  correctly,  according  to  others,  in  A.D.  117.    He  studied 
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under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquirements 
was  so  great,  that  monuments  were  erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns 
which  he  had  visited.'  Shortly  before  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.D.  178,  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Emperor'M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  place.  "The  Smyrneans  showed 
their  gratitude  to  Aristides  by  offering  him  various  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, most  of  which  he  refused.  He  accepted  only  the  office  of  priest 
of  jEseulapius,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about  A.D.  180. 

The  works  of  Aristides  which  Jiave  come  down  to  us  are  fifty-five  ora- 
tions and  declamations  (including  those  which  were  discovered  by  Morelli 
and  Mai),  and  two  treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects,  of  httle  value,  namely, 
irepl  iroAirmoS  \iyov,  and  irepi  o^eAoBs  \6yov.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
eulogies  on  the  power  of  ceitain  divinities  ;  others  are  panegyrics  on 
towns,  such  as  Smyrna,  Cyzicus,  Rome.  One  among  them  is  a  Panathe- 
naicus  and  an  imitation  of  that  of  Isocrates.  Others,  again,  treat  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six  orations  called 
Upol  \6yoi  are  a  sort  of  diary  of  his  long  illness  and  recovery,  and  he  re- 
lates-in  them  that  he  was  frequently  encouraged,  by  visions  in  his  dreams, 
to  cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies.  They  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  modern  times  on  account  of  the  various 
stories  they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in  temples,  and  on 
account  of  the  apparent  resemblance  between  these  cures  and  those  said 
to  be  effected  by  mesmerism."  Aristides,  as  an  orator,  is  much  superior  to 
the  majority  of  sophists  in  his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was 
to  shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  extempore  speeches,  and 
a  brilliant  and  dazzling  style  ;  althpugh  it'must  be  confessed  that,  in  his 
panegyric  orations,  he  himself  often  e«deavors  to  display  as  much  brill- 
iancy of  style  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  his  manner  of  expression  is 
brief  and  concise,  but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  anil  Clearness.  His 
sentiments  are  often  trivial,  and'  spun  out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which 
leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His  orations  remind 
us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  however,  Aristides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on  his  ora- 
tions, from  which  the  extant  scholia  are  probably  compilations. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aristides  (fifty-three  in  number)  is  that  published 
at  Florence,  1517,  fol.  A  better  edition,  with  some  of  the  Greek  scholia,  is  that  of  Jebb, 
Oxford,  1722,  2  vols.  4to.  Many  rorrections  of  the  text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in 
Reiske's  Animadversiones  in  Auctores  GrcBCos,  vol.  ill.  Morelli  published,  in  l^P.l,  the 
oration  ^rpbs  AeTTTicTji/  v-jtkp  aTcAeias,  "Which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian  MS.  It  was 
afterward  edited  again  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes's  oration  against 
Leptines,  Halle,  1789  ;  and  by  Grauert,  in  his  Veclamationes  LepHneai,  Bonn,  1827,  8vo. 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration,  nph<;  A7jij.o(TSivT}  Trepi  areAei'as,  wllich 
had  been  discovered  by  Mai,  and  publishsd  in  his  Nova  Collect:  Script.  Vez.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Aristides,  which  gives  a  correct  text  ^d  all  the 
scholia,  was  puhllshed  hy  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo. 

VII.  LnciANDs  (AouKioi'tJs),'  a  witty  and  volunjinpus  Greek  writer,  whom 
we  may  consider  under  the  present  head,  in  consequence  of  his  .early  pur- 
suits. He  was  bom  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  in  Syria, 
probably  about  A.D.  180,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  toward  the  end 
of  this  century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were 
written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Lucian's  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  was  at  first  ?ipprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  practiced  at  Antioch. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  this  caUing,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But  he  did  not  long  remain 
at  Antioch ;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  At  that  period  it 
was  customary  for  professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  theiir  displays,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  musicians  or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  probably  about  fajs  fortieth  year,  he  abandoned  the 
rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to 
his  temper,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted 
most  .of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  w«rks.  He  stil,  however,  oc- 
c^ionaUy  travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about 
the  close  of  the  Parthian  war,  A.D.  160-165  :  on  which  occasion,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld  the  self-immolation  of  Pere- 
grinus.  About  A.D.  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the  false  oracle 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphlagonia.  Later  in  life,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was' probably  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  nature  of  Lucian's  vnritings  inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies, 
by  whom  he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  sumamed  the  Blasphemer,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a 
punishment  for  his  impiety ;  but  on  this  account  no  reUance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  but  there 
is  no  proof  in  support  of  this  charge ;  and  the  dialogue  called  PkiUrpatris, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been  a  Christian, 
was  certainly  not  written  by  Luoian,  but  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  scholiast  on  the  Alexander,  ^  47,  as- 
serts that  Liician  was  an  epicurean,  and  this  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  several  modern  critics.  But,  though  his  natural  skepticism  may  have 
led  him  to  prefer  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  to  those  of  any  other  sect,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  none  whatever.  Of  Lucian's  moral 
character  we  have  no  means  of  judging  except  from  his  writings,  a  method 
which  is  not  always  certain.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  loose  and  licen- 
tious, but  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age. 
In  the  Alexander,  ^  54,  he  seems  indignant  at  the  charge  of  immorality 
brought  against  him  by  that  impostor ;  and  that  he  must  at  least  have 
>  Smith.  Diet.  Biogr., :  v. 
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avoided  any  grievous  and  open  scandal,  may  be  presumed  from  the  high 
office  conferred  upon  him  in  Egypt.' 

As  many  as  eighty-two  works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Lucian,  but  some  of  them  are  spurious.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  his  Dialogues.  They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are 
treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  seriousness  down  to 
the  broadest  humor  and  buffoonery.  Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too, 
vary  considerably ;  for,  while  some  are  employed  in  attacking  the  heathen 
philosophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  without  any 
polemic  drift.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  dialogues.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  twenty-six  in 
number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology.  The  reader,  however,  is  generally 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only  taking 
care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of  view.  In  the  Jupiter  Convicted, 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face 
that,  every  thing  being  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  he  has  no  power  what- 
ever. As  this  dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the  Jupiter  the 
Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of  the  other  deities. 
The  Auction  of  Lives,  or  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,  is  an  attack  upon  the  an- 
cient philosophers.  In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects 
are  put  up  for  sale,  Mercury  being  the  auctioneer.  The  Fisherman  is  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lu- 
cian's  best  dialogues.  The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having  ob- 
tained  a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  upon  Lucian,  who 
confesses  that  he  has  borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them.' 

The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapitha,  is  one  of  Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks 
on  the  philosophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic  sects  is  present.  A  discus- 
sion ensues,  which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  Nigrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philosophic  pride  ;  but 
its  main  scope  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-glory,  and  * 
luxury  are  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 

The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  at- 
tacks upon  ms^thology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental,  or 
which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains  some  of  his  best.  At  the 
head  must  be  placed  Timon,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 
master-piece.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  Lucian's  works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflec- 
tion, and  for  satire  on  the  subject  of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power, 
beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford 
the  materials.  The  Icaro-Menippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.  Menippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and 
pretensions  of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories  are  correct.  By  the  mechanical 
aid  of  a  pair  of  wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence  the  miser- 
1  Smith,  I.  e.  "  U-  *. 
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able  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  Thunderer  himself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by 
enormous  vent-holes,  and  become  audible,  when  Jupiter  removes  the  cov- 
,ers.  Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  influenced 
by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards  promised  to  him.  At  tlie  end  he  pro- 
nounces judgment  against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four  days  to 
destroy  them  all.  Charon  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn 
than  the  preceding.  Charon  visits  the  earth,  to  see  the  course  of  life 
there,  and  what  it  is  which  always  makes  men  weep  When  they  enter  liis 
boat.  Mercury  acts  as  his  cicerone.  In  this  piece,  however,  Lucian  has 
not  been  very  scrupulous  about  chronology.  The  whole  is  a  picture  of 
the  smallness  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philosophic  as  well  as  a 
physical  height.' 

Lucian's  rhetorical  pieces  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  he  did  not  lay  aside 
that  profession  and  apply  himself  to  a  different  style  of  writing  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  all  his  pieces  they  are  the  most  unimport- 
ant, and  betray  least  of  his  real  character  and  genius.  The  pieces,  again, 
which  entitle  Lucian  to  be  called  a  biographer,  are  rather  anecdotical  me- 
moirs, like  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  than  regular  biographies.  Under  the 
head  of  Romances  may  be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Lucius,  or  the  Ass,  from 
which  Appuleius  is  thought  to  have  dra\<rn  his  story  of  the  Golden  Ass. 
Under  this  same  head  may  be  ranked  the  Vera  Histories,  written  to  ridi- 
cule the  authors  of  extravagant  tales,  and  which  would  appear  to  have 
furnished  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  in  modern  times,  not  only  from  the 
nature  and  extravagance  of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire.  We 
have  also  some  Poems  by  Lucian.  These  consist  of  two  mock  tragedies 
and  about  fifty  epigrams.' 

Lucian's  merits  as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which,  however,  he  generally  viewed  on  its  worst  side  ;  his  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  the  fertility  of  his  invention ;  the  raciness  of  his  humor ;  and 
the  simplicity  and  Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  His  knowledge  was  proba- 
bly not  very  profound,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  not  always 
master  of  the  philosophy  which  he  attacked.  His  writings  have  a  more 
modern  air  than  those  of  any  other  classic  author ;  and  the  keenness  of 
his  wit,  the  richness  and  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  skepticism,  and  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a  kind  of  compound  between  Swift 
and  Voltaire.  There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in  their 
stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down ;  to  spread  a  universal  skepticism. 
Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to 
every  thing  old  and  venerated — ^the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  Yet  writing,  as  he  did,  amid  the  doomed  idols  of 
an  absurd  superstition,  and  the  contradictory  tenets  of  an  almost  equally 
absurd  philosophy,  his  works  had  undoabtedly  a  beneficial  influence  on 
1  Smilk,  I.  c.  '  14,  a. 
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the  cause  of  truth.  That  they  were  indirectly  serviceahle  to  Christianity, 
can  hardly  be  disputed  ;  but  though  iLucian  is  generally  just  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  Christians,  we, may  be  sure  thait  such  a  result  was  as 
far  from  his  wishes  as  his  thoughts. 

The  Editio  Frinceps  of  Lucian  was  printed  at  Florence,  149.6,  fol.  The  first  Aiding 
appeared  at  Venice,  1503,  fol.  This  edition,  printed  from  bad  MSS.,  and  very  incorrect, 
was  somewhat  improved  in  the  second  Aldine,  1502,  fol.,  but  is  still  inferior  to  the  Flor- 
entine. The  Aldine,  however,  served  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions  till  161 5,  when 
£ourdelot  published  in  Paris  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  in  folio,  the  text  corrected  from 
MSS.  and  the  Editio  Pnnceps.  This  was  repeated,  with  emendations,  in  the  Saumur 
edition,  1619.  Le  Clerc's  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdajn,  1687,  i3  very  incorrect.  In 
1730,  Hemsterhuis  began  to  print  his  excellent  edition,  but  dying  in  1736.,  before  a  quar- 
ter oi'it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  assigned  to  J.  F.  Reitz,  and  the  book  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  3  vols.  4to,  in  1743.  In  1746,  C.  C.  Reitz,  brother  of  the 
editor,  printed  at  Utrecht  an  Index,  or  LeiBicon  iMcianeiim^  in  ojie  volume  4to,  which, 
though  extensive,  is  not  complete.  The  edition  of  Hemsterhuis,  besides  his  own  notes, 
also  contains  those  of  Jensius,  Kuster,  Bos,  Vitringa,  Du  Soul,  Gesner,  Reitz,  and  other 
commentators.  An  appendix  to  the  notes  of  Hemsterhuis,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ley- 
den  library,  was  published  at  that  place  by  Geel,  1824,  4to.  Hemsterhuis  corrected  the 
Latin  version  for  his  edition  as  far  as  the  Be  Sacrificiis ;  and  of  the  remainder  a  new  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Gesner.  The  reprint  by  Schmidt,  Mitta,u,  1776-80, 8  vols.  8vo,  is  in- 
correct. The  Bipont  edition,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1789-93,  is  an  accurate  and  elegant  reprint 
of  Hemsterhuis's  edition,  with  the  addition  of  collations  of  Paris  MSS. ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  Greek  index  is  a  drawback  to  it.  A  good  edition,  though  disfigured  by  typograph- 
ical errors,  is  that  of  Lehmann,  Leipzig,  1821-31,  9  vols.  8vo.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
and  convenient  edition  of  the  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  W.  Dindorf,  forming  part 
of  Bidot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 

VIII.  Maximus  Tyrius,*  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetori- 
cian, and  alsp  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  of  Commodus.  Some  write;rs  suppose  that  he  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  different  person  from  Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor 
of  that  emperor.  Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twice.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Aia- 
Ke^eis)  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  on  theological,  ethical,  arid  other  philosophical 
subjects,  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not  characterized  by* 
much  depth  of  thought.  Heinsius  thinks  that  the  author  arranged  them 
in  ten  Tetralogies,  or  sets  of  four  each,  according  to  the  subjects,  and  in 
one  of  his  notes  he  conjecturally  gives  what  he  regards  as  their  correct 
order.  The  merits  of  Maximus  Tyrius  have  been  variously  estimated. 
Reiske  speaks  of  him  as  a  tedious  and  affected  writer,  who  degraded  the 
most  elevated  and  important  subjects  by  his  trivial  and  puerile  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  Markland,  while  admitting  and  blaming  the  haste 
and  inaccuracy  of  Maximus,  praises  his  acuteness,  ability,  and  learning. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557, 8vo,  accompanied,  but  in 
a  separate  volume,  by  the  version  of  Paccius.  The  edition  of  Heinsius,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  king's  library  at  Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  version,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  was 
printed  at  Leyden,  1607,  8vo,  and  again  in  1614,  and,  without  the  notes,  in  1630.  It  has 
been  reprinted  once  or  twice  since  then.  The  first  edition  of  Davles,  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  version  of  Heinsius,  and  short  notes,  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  1703,  8vo  ;  the  second  and  more  important  edition,  in  which  the  text  was 
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carefully  revised,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Dissertations  was  adopted,  was  publisb- 
ed  after  the  editor's  death  by  Dr.  John  Ward,  the  Greaham  professor,  with  valuable  notes, 
by  Jeremiah  Markland,  l^ondon,  1740, 4to.  This  second  edition  of  Davies  was  reprin|ed, 
with  some  corrections  and  additiqnal  notes,  by  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1774-5. 

IX.  Philostratds  {ii\6iTTpaTos)  Flavius,'  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  born  probably  in  Lemnos,  about  A.D.  1'82.  He  studied  and 
taught  at  Athens,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  younger  namesake.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  where 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men  whom  the  philosophic 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her 
desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  TySna.  He  was  still  alive 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Phillppus  (244-249).  The  following  works 
of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us :  1.  The  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Ty- 
dna,  the  famous  impostor.  Many  of  the  wonders  which  Philostratus  re- 
lates in  connection  with  ApoUonius  are  merely  clumsy  imitations  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  8.  The  Lives 
of  (he  Sophists  (Bioi  Xoipia'Tuv),  in  two  books,  containing  the  history  of 
philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being  sophists,  and  of  those  who 
were  really  sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and  comes  down 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  He- 
roica,  or  Heroicus  {'Hpuued,  'Hpatic6s),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  (Eimiy- 
€s),  in  two  books,  containing  an  "account  of  various  paiiitings.  This  is 
the  author's  most  pleasing  work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of  style.  5.  Epistolce 
('Emo-ToW),  seventy-three  in  number,  chiefly  specimens  of  amatory  letters. 

Of  the  collected  works  of  Philostratus  there  is,  1.  The  edition  of  Morellius,  Paris,  1608, 
containing  all  the  works  above  mentioned,  along  with  some  of  those  of  other  writers. 
This  edition  is  of  no  value.  2.  That  of  Olearius,  Leipzig,  1709,  2  vols.  fol.  Previous  to 
this  edition,  Bentley  and  others  had  contemplated  one.  Indeed,  Bentleyhad  gone  so  far 
as  to  publish  a  specimen  sheet.  Unhappily,  the  design  was  not  executed ;  bat  he  freely 
communicated  to  Olearius  both  his  conjectural  criticisms  and  his  notes  of  various  read- 
ings. The  edition  i-s  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
faults,  and  the  accusation  that  the  editor  has  been  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  against  him,  is  very  valuable,  especially  for  its  exegetical  notes. 
3.  The  last  edition,  and,  critically,  by  far  the  best,  is  that  of  C.  L.  Kayser,  Zurich,  1844, 
4to.  It  contains  introductory  remarks  on  each  book,  the  Greek  text,  and  notes,  which 
are  principally  critical.  As  he  had  already  published  several  of  the  treatises  of  Philos- 
tratus separately,  the  notices  and  notes  are,  in  some  cases,  briefer  than  might  have  been 
desired.  Philostratus  seems  to  have  occupied  his  attention  for  yearsj  and  scholars  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  have  aided  him,  in  collecting  MSS. '  Of  separate  editions,  we 
may  mention  Kayser's  elaborate  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  Heidelberg,  1838 ; 
BoisBonade's  edition  of  the  Heraica,  Paris,  1606 ;  4pd  Jacobs'  and  Welcker's  edition  of 
the  Imagines,  Leipzig,  1825. 

II,    BHETOBIClAHrS. 

.  I.  DioNYsins  OF  HAi,iCAR!(Asens."  We  have  already  made  mention  of 
this  writer  when  treating  of  the  historical  productions  of  this  age.  It  now 
remains  to  notice  briefly  his  rhetorical  and  crilical.works.  All  the  writings 
of  fhjs  cjass  show  that  Dionysius  was,  not  only  a  rhetorieJan  of  the  first 
1  Smitlh  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  U.  i». 
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order,  but  also  a  most  excellent  critic,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  although  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  not  without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  mention  his 
hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  an  early  age,  in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and 
of  a  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or  against  certain 
writers,  led  him  to  express  opinions  which,  at  a  maturer  age,  he  undoubt- 
edly regretted.  The  Jqllowing  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant:  1. 
Tc'x>T)  ^ijTopiK^,  Art  of  Rhetoric.  The  present  condition  of  this  work  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  merits,  and  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.  It  consists  of  twelve,  or,  according  to 
another  division,  of  eleven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connection 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put  together  merely  by  ac- 
cident. The  treatise,  therefore,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection 
of  rhetorical  essays  by  diflFerent  authors,  some  of  which  are  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Dionysius,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian  to  have  writ- 
ten a  manual  of  rhetoric.  2.  Ilepl  awiSiaeus  'OvoiiArav  [De  Compositiohe 
Verborum),  written  probably  in.  the  first  year  or  years  of  his  residence  at 
Rome,  and,  at  all  events,  previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant. 
It  is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  excellence.  In  it  the 
author  treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  of  the  combination  of  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  species  and  style  of  oratory.  3.  Ilepj  fu/^iia-eus. 
Its  proper  title  appears  to  have  been  inrofjLvrjiiaTia'fiol  irepl  ttjs  fiiu'ljaeus. 
T-he  work,  as  a  whole,  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess  under  the  title  of  TSf 
apxai""  Kpltris  is  probably  nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome,  containing  char- 
acteristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides  ;  of  some  historians, 
such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Philistus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus ; 
and,  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Ilepl  rliv  ipxalay  ^ijTcfp- 
av  {nro/jLyniianiriuii,  contaiiiing  criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  ora- 
tors and  historians.  The  author  points  out  their  excellences  as  well  as 
defects,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models, 
and  thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of  literature.  The 
work  originally  consisted  of  six  sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only 
the  first  three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other  sections  treat- 
ed of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  jEschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  superiority  over  other  public  speakers.  5.  A  treatise  en- 
titled 'EirnTToXj)  Trphs  'tLfiixaiov  irpdini,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur 
in  MSS.,  and  instead  olwp^ii,  it  ought  to  be  called  ^urroxj)  Scvrc/w.  This 
treatise  or  epistle,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  most  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  that,  consequently,  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  instruction  from 
Aristotle,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes.  6.  'Eiriin-oX^  irphs  TvaToi'  Xloforiii'oy,  written  with  a  view 
to  justify  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  Dionysius  had  expressed  upon 
Plato,  and  which  Pompeius  had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise 
is  much  mutilated,  and  did  not,  perhaps,  originally  belong  to  it.    7.  xUpl 
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ToB  SbvKvSfSov  xapaKT^pos,  &c.,  written  by  Dionysilis,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  ^lius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  8.  ncp!  rav  toC  0ovkuS(Sou  ISiaifuiTav.  9. 
^eivapxos,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of  Dinarchus.' 

The  Tixvv  prtropiK^  Was  edited,  with  very  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes,  by  Schott, 
Leipzig,  1804,  8vo.  Of  the  treatise  nepl  avvOiavu^  ovaiJM.TUVt  there  are  two  very  good 
editions,  one  by  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1609,  Bvo,  and  the  other  by  GoUer,  Jena,  1815,  8vo, 
in  which  the  text  is  considerably  improved  fVom  MSS.  The  epitome,  irepl  /Ai/x^ffewf, 
is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian,  Leipzig,  1826, 
p.  271,  seqq.  The  three  treatises  mentioned  under  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  are  given  in  a  very 
good  edition  by  Kriiger,  Halle,  1823,  8vo.  The  editions  of  the  entire  works  have  ^- 
ready  been  given  on  page  455. 

II.  Hermogenes  {'Epiioyeinis)'  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  A.D.  161-180.  He  bore  the  surname  of  ^virrfip,  that  is,  the 
scratcher  or  polisher,  either  with  reference  to  his  vehement  tempera- 
ment, or  to  the  great  polish  which  he  strongly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  principal  requisites  in  a  written  composition.  He  was,  according  to 
all  accounts,  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  for  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  that 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurehus  Antoninus  desired  to  hear  him,  and  admired 
2ind  richly  rewarded  him  for  liis  wonderful  ability.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
was  appointed  public  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer,  which  unfortunately  did  not  last  long,  for  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  fell  into  a  mental  debility,  which  rendered  him 
entirely  unfit  for  farther  literary  and  intellectual  occupation,  and  of  which 
he  never  got  rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  so  that  he  was  a 
man  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child  during  his  maturer  years.  After 
his  death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.'  If  we 
may  judge  from  what  Hermogenes  did  at  so  early  an  age,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  far  excelled  all  other  Greek  rhetoricians, 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers.  His 
works,  five  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical 
schools  as  manuals.  Many  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  some  of  which  are  still  extant ;  many, 
also,  made  abridgments  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  the  abridgment  of  Aphthonius  at  length  supplanted  the  original'  In 
most  schools. 

The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  as  follows :  1.  Texvv  ^ropiicii  vepl  tSiv 
trriffwv,  composed  by  the  author  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  work  treats 
of  the  points  and  questions  which  an  orator,  in  civil  cases,  has  to  take 
into  his  consideration.  It  examines  every  one  separately,  and  thence  de- 
duces the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe.  The  work  is  a  very 
useful  guide  for  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  courts  of 
justice.  2.  ITcpl  efpcVcoi;  (De  Inventione),  in  four  books,  containing  in- 
structions about  the  proper  composition  of  an  oration.  Every  point  which 
Hermogenes  here  discusses  is  illustrated,  as  in  the  preceding  work,  by 
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examples  taken  from  the  Attic  orators,  which  greatly  enhances  the  clear- 
ness and  utility  pf  the  treatise.  3.  Tlepl  iSeSii/  (,De  Forrras  Oratonis),  in 
two  books,  treating  of  the  forms  of  oratorical  style,  and  their  sub.divis- 
ions.  4.  Tlepl  fiMSov  ScivirTiTos  (fie  apto  et  solerti  genere  dicendi  Metho- 
dus),  forming  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  work,  and  containing 
suggestions  for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  there  laid  down.  5. 
TIpayviuiiitriiaTa,  that  is,  practical  instructions  in  oratory,  according  to 
given  models.  A  very  convenient  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Aphthonius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion.  But 
its  great  reputation  in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  the  learned 
grammarian  Priscian  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  with  some  additions 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  Praexercitamenia  Rhetorica  ex  Hermogene. 
There  were  some  other  works  of  Hermogenes,  but  they  are  now  lost. 
All  his  extant  productions  bear  strong  marks  of  the  youthful  age  of  the 
author ;  for  it  is  clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  opinions  have  not  yet 
become  settled.  He  has  not  the  conscious;iess  of  a  man  of  long  experi-: 
ence,  and  his  style  is  rather  diffuse,  but  always  clear  and  unaffected.  He 
is  moderate  in  his  judgment  and  censure  of  other  rhetoricians,  has  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  earlier  Greek  orators,  and  every 
where  shows  symptoms  of  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ancients.  These 
excellences,  which  at  once  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  rhetoric,  are  reasons  enough  to  make  us  regret  that 
his  brilliant  career  was  cut  off  so  early  and  so  fatally. 

The  Tc'xt^  piiTopLjc^  IB  printed  in  the  Rhetores  of  Aldus,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq,  ilt  was  also 
edited  separately  at  Paris,  1530  and  1538,  4to,  ex  off.  Wechelii;  hy  Caselius,  Bostock, 
1583,  8vo  ;  by  Sturm,  Strashurg,  1570,  with  a  Latin  translatioli  and  scholia ;  by  Lauren- 
tiua,  Geneva,  1614,  8vo;  and  by  Corales,  Venice,  1799,  4to.  The  extant  scholia  are 
printed  in  Walz'a  Rhetores  Graci,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  The  treatise  De  Inventione  is 
printed  in  the  Rhetores  of  Aldus,  in  the  editions  of  Laurentius,  Wechel,  and  Sturm,  but 
best  in  Walz's,  Rhetores  Uracil  vol.  iii.  We  have  also  scholia  on  thp  work  by  an  anony- 
mous commehtator,  in  Aldus's  Rhetores,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352,  se-qq.  The  treatise  D«  Formis 
Oratoriis  is  given  in  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Laurentius,  and  separately  at  Paris,  1531, 
4to ;  and  with  a  Latin  translation  and.notes,  by  Sturm,  Strasburg,  1571,  8vo.  The  best 
edition,  however,  is  that  in  Walz's  Rhetores  Graci,  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  publishedahe 
Greek  commentaries  by  Syrianus  and,  Johannes  Siceliota,  vols.  vi.  ai^d  vii.  The  treatise 
De  apto  et  solerti  genere  dicendi  MetTwd^is  is  printed  in  the  editions  oi' Aldus,  Wechel, 
Laurentins,  and  Sturm,  but  best  in  Walz's  Rhetores  Graci,  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Greek  commentaries  by  Gregorius  Corinthius,  vol.  vii.  Priscian's  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Upoyvnvifrij.aTa  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  edition  of  the  work,  until  the 
Greek  original  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Turin,  from, which  it  was  published  by  Ueeren  in 
the  Biblioth./ur  alte  Lit.  und  KuTist,  parts  viii.  and  ix.,  Giittlngen,  1791,  and  by  Ward  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vols,  v.-viii.  A  separate  edition  was  published  by  Veesenmeyer, 
Nijrnberg,  1812,  8vo.  It  is  also  contained  in  Krehl's  edition  of  Priscian,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419, 
segg.,  but  best  in  Walz's  Rhetores  GrcBci,  vol.  1.,  p.  9,  seqq,,  who  has  collated  six  other 
MSS.  besides  the  Turin  one. 

III.  Aphthonihs  ('A<(>fl(ii'ioj),'  of  Antiooh,  a  Greek  rhetorician  who  lived 
about  A.D.  315,  but  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of 
fables  in  the  style  of  those  of  .iEsop.  The  work  on  rhetprio  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  Frogytimaamaia  of  Hermogenes,  and  became 
so  popular  that  it  was  used  as  the  common  scbool-bookjn  this,  branch  of 
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education  for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it  recovered 
its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentii  centu- 
rites  was  used  every  where,  but  more  especially  in  Grel-many,  as  the  text- 
book for  rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations  which  were 
published  during  that  period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  in  Wall's  collection  of  the 
Rhetaris  Grcici,  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  seqq.  The  jEsopic  fables  of  Aphthonius, 
which  are  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  .lEsop,  are  printed  in  Scobarius's 
edition  of  the  Progymnasmata,  and  also  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623. 
De  Furia's  edition  of  the  Fables  of  iEsop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius. 

IV  LoNGiNoa  DioNYsius  Cassihs  (Moviaios  Kcfihrioj  luryytvos),^  a  very 
distinguished  rhetorician  and 'philosopher  of  the  third  century  Of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Diom/aius,  but  either  because  he 
entered  into  the  relation  of  client  to  some  Cassius  Longinus,  or  because 
his  ancestors  had  received  the  Roman  ftanchise,  through  the  influence  of 
some  Cassius  Lflnginus,  he  bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Longinus,  Cassius 
Longinus,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He 
was  bom  about  A.D.  213,  and  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  273,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  His  native  place  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he  was  born  at 
Palmyra,  while  others  call  him  a  Syriaii,  or  a  native  of  Emesa.  There 
is  more  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  he  *as  born  at  Athens,  as  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  latter  place. 
Longinus  subsequently  visited  many  countries,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Anmionius  Saccas ;  . 
Origen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian 
writer ;  Plotinus,  and  Amelias.  He  was  a  Jjupil  of  the  two  former,  and 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  but  instead  of  following 
blindly  the  system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain-head,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous  pupils, 
among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Porphyry.  At  Athens  he  seems 
to  have  lectured  on  philosophy  and  criticism  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  Eunapius 
calls  him  "  a  living  library"  and  "  a  walking  museum."  But  his  knowl- 
edge was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  his  mind,  for  the  power  for  which 
he  was  most  celebrated  was  his  critical  skill,  and  this  was  indeed  so 
great,  that  the  expression  koto  tuyy/iiioii  Kpivsiv  became  synonymous  with 
"  to  judge  correctly."" 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  com- 
posed the  best  of  his  works,  he  went  to  the  East,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  friends  at  Emesa,  as  some  think  who  mjike  this  to  have 
been  his  native  place,  or  with  some  other  view.  It  seems  to  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  he  became  known  to  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and  fond  of  letters  and  the  arts, 
made  him  her  teacher  in  Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
Odenathus,  Longinus  became  her  principal  adviser,  and  it  was  mainly 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  "  Hieron.,  Epist.,  95. 
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through  his  influence  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Homan  em- 
pire. On  her  capture  by  Aurehan  in  A.D.  273,  Zenobia  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  her  advisers,  and  Longinus  was  in  consequence  put  to  death 
by  that  emperor.' 

Longinus  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
time,  and  stands  forth  so  distinct  and  solitary  in  that  age  of  mystic  and 
fanciful  quibblers,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  him  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  and  independent  judgment,  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge. He  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes, 
from  whom  he  derived  not  only  that  intellectual  culture  which  distin- 
guished him  above  all  others,  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
great  frankness  both  in  expressing  his  own  opinions  and  exposing  the 
faults  and  errors  of  others.  His  work  On  the  Sublime  (Ilepl  "Ti/four),  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in  oratorical  power  every 
thing  written  after  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators.  There  is  scarcely  any 
work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  independent  of  its  excel- 
lence of  style,  contains  so  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry, 
and  good  taste  in  general.  It  unfortunately  contains  many  lacunae,  which 
can  not  be  filled  up,  since  all  the  MSS.  extant  are  only  copies  of  the  one 
which  is  preserved  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocations, 
Longinus  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  which  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  They  have  all  perished,  however,  and  all 
that  "has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  the  treatise  Ilepl  "Trjiovs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  treatise  Trefil  vi/rovr  is  that  of  Robortello,  Basle,  1554, 4to.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  Fortus,  Geneva,  1569,  8vo,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  ones  until  the  time  of  ToUius.  We  may,  however,  mention  those  of  Lang- 
baene,  Oxford,  1636,  1638,  and  16S0,  8to,  and  of  Faber,  Sanmur,  1663,  8vo.  In  1694, 
there  appeared  the  edition  of  Tollius,  with  notes  and  Latin  translation,  Utrecht,  4to.  It 
was  followed  in  the  editions  of  Hudson,  Oxford,, 1710,  1718,  1730,  8to  ;  Pearce,  London, 
1724,  4to,  often  reprinted  in  8vo  ;  and  Moras,  Leipzig,  1769-73,  8vo.  A  collection  of  all 
that  is  extant  of  Longinus  was  published  by  Toup,  with  notes  and  emendations  by 
Ruhnken,  of  which  three  editions  were  published  at  Oxford,  1778,  1789,  and  1806,  8vo. 
The  most  recent  editions  are  those  of  Weislte,  Leipzig,  1809,  8to,  and  of  Egger,  forming 
vol.  i.  of  the  Scriptorum  Greec.  jtova  Collectio,  Paris,  1837, 16mo. 

V.  Apsines  ('Atf/lfiis)'  of  Gadara,  in  Phoenicia,  a  rhetorician  and  sophist, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  bf  Maximinus,  about  A.D.  235.  He  studied 
at  Smyrna,  under  Heraclides  the  Lycian,  and  afterward  at  Nicomedia, 
under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  honored  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity. He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus,^  who  praises  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  still  possess  two  rhetorical  works  of 
Apsines  :  1.  Ilepl  tup  fx^puy  rod  ttoKitikov  \6yov  r^xvTj,  which  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Ehetores  Graci,  under  the  incorrect  title  rexvri 
^nropiKii  irepi  irpooifilai',  as  it  is  called  by  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes. 
This  work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work,  and  is  so  much  inter- 
polated that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    A  con- 

'  Zosimus,  i.,  56.  2  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  tJ.  3  Vit.  Soph,,  li.,  33. 
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siderable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by  Ruhnken  to  belong  to  a  work 
of  Longinus  on  rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has  conse- 
quently been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of  Walz,  in  his  Rketores  Graci 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  465,  seqq,).  2.  TltpX  ray  ^(rxq/uariO'/tcVu;'  itpoPK7)iii,Ta>v,  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  very  short.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus's  RfCetores  Graci, 
p.  727,  seqq.,  and  in  Walz,  Khet.  Grac,  vol.  ix.,  p.  534,  seqq. 

-  III.     WRITERS     op     WORES     OF    FICTION.^ 

I.  The  principal  works  of  fiction  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  appear  to  have  been  what  were  termed  the  "  Milesian  TaleS" 
(Mi\r)(rioK(i,  or  MiXijiriiwol  \6yoi).  Theire  is  little  known  of  them,  except 
that  they  were  not  of  a  very  moral  tendency,  and  were  written  by  an  in- 
dividual named  Aristides.  They  were  in  prose,  and  extended  to  six  books 
at  least.'  They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sisenna,  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  seem  to  have  becohie  popular  with 
the  Romans.  Aristides  is  regarded,  in  fact,  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance.  His  age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a 
native  of  Miletus. 

II.  The  more  frequent  intercourse,  however,  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  introduced  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  nations,  opened  at 
once  all  the  sources  of  fiction.  Cle.iechus,'  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, and  who  wrote  a  history  of  fictitious  love  adventures,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  author  who  gained  any  celebrity  by  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

III.  Some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  fictitious  histories  of 
Clearchus,  AntOnius  Diogenes*  wrote  a  more  perfect  romance  than  had 
hitherto  appeared,  founded  on  the  wandering  adventures  and  the  loves 
of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis,  and  entitled  Ta  Wp  @oi\riv  hrurra,  or  "  The  in- 
credible things  beyond  Thule."  This  island  was  not,  according  to  Dio- 
genef,  the  most  distant  one  of  the  globe,  as  he  talks  of  several  beyond  it. 
Thule  is  but  a  single  station  for  his  adventurers,  and  many  of  the  most 
incredible  things  are  beheld  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  idea  of 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  incidents  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  poem.  The  work 
of  Diogenes  was  in  twenty-four  books,  and  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  graceful- 
ness of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  preserved  by  Photius  is  printed 
also  in  the  Corpus  Eroticorum  Grascorum,  vol.  i.,  edited  by  Passow,  Leip- 
zig, 1824,  8vo. 

IV.  After  the  composition  of  the  Dinias  and  Dercyllis  of  Diogenes,  a 
considerable  period  seems  to  have  elapsed  without  the  production  of  any 
fictitious  narrative  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  romance.  Lncius,  of 
Patrse,'  is  the  next  writer  of  fiction  that  claims  our  attention.  The  pe- 
riod, however,  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  accounts  of 
magical  transformations,  M€Toy«o(K(«iire»v  \6yoi  Sid(popoi,  Metanwrphosean 
Libri  Diversi,  which  are  now  lost,  but  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 

1  Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction.  .        '  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Sep^ijor^s. 
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who,  has  described  them.  His  style  was  perspicuous  and  pure,  but  his 
works  were  crowded  with  marvels ;  and,  according  to  Photius,  he  related 
with  perfect  gravity  and  good  faith  the  transformation  of  men  into  brutes, 
and  brutes  into  men.  Some  parts  of  his  works  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Lucius  sive  Asinus  of  Lucian,  that  Photius  thought  he  had 
either  borrowed  from  that  writer,  or,  as  was  more,  likely,  Lucian  had 
borrowed  from  him.  The  latter  alternative  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  one. 

V.  Subsequently  lAMBLicHns,'  the  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  wrote  his  Baiylmica  (Bapvjwyiici).  It  contained  the 
story  of  two  lovers,  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes,  and  was  in  thirty-nine  books, 
according  to  Suida§;  but  Photius,  who  gives  an  epitome  of  the  work, 
mentions  only  seventeen.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  work  in  MS.  existed 
down  to  the  year  1,671,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  leyr  fragments 
only  are  stilj  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some  length  has  recently  been 
discpveired  by  Mai  {Nm.  Collect.  Script.  Yet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  349,  seqq.).  The 
epitome  of  Photius  and  the  fragments  are  given  in  Passow's  Corpus  Ero- 
ticorum,  vol.  i. 

VI.  After  lamblichus  we  may  mention  Xenophok,  the  Ephesian.'  His 
age,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Locella  assigns  him  to  the  time 
of  the  Antpnines.  Peerlkamp,  on  the  contrary,  regards  him  as  the  oldest 
of  the  Greek  romance  writers,  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  other 
writers  of  this  class  traces  of  an  imitation  of  Xenophon.  He  also  main- 
tains that  Xenophon  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  author,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Heliodorus,  no  Greek  romance  writer  published  his  pro- 
ductions under  his  real  name.,  Xenophon's  work  is  entitled  Ephesiaca, 
or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomes  (■Ei/)£o-ia/c<J,  ri.  xark  'AvBiav  /col 
'APpoK6fi.riv).  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  personages  introduced. 
The  adventures,  however,  are  of  a  very  improbable  kind.  ~  Suidas  j^  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  Xenophon.  There  is  but  a  single  man- 
uscript of  the  work  known,  which  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  There  are  also  seven  epistles  attributed  to  Xenophon,  among  the 
forty-one  so-called  Sooratic  epistles ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to 
them  as  to  most  of  the  Greek  literary  remains  of  that  class ;  they  are 
mere  rhetorical  essays. 

The  early  editions  of  Xenophon  Ephesius  are  of  very  little  value.  A  very  excellent 
and  carefully  prepared  edition,  by  Baron  de  Locella,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1796.  He  pro- 
cured a  IVesh  collation  of  the  manuscript,  and  availed  himself  of  the  critical  remarks  of 
Hemsterhuis,  D'Abresch,  and  D'Orville,  and  the  labors  of  Bast,  who  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  editing  the  work.  Locella  also  prepared-a  new  translation  and  a  commentary. 
The  Epiiesiaca  was  reprinted  by  Mitscherlich,  in  his  Scriptores  Erotici  Grasci,  vol.  iv., 
Biponti  (Denxponts),  1704.  Another  good  edition  is  that  of  Feerlkamp,  Harlem,  1618. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1833,  in  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ero- 
ticOTwrn  GrcBcorum. 

Vn.  We  may  conclude  the  present  head  with  the  subject  of  Epistles. 
The  writers  who  ptirsued  this  species  of  writing  have  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon fault  of  running  too  much  after  ornaments  of  style  and  Attic  forms 
1  Pkol.,  Bibl.  Cod.,  166.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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of  expiession.  The  most  eminent  among  these  epistolographers,  and 
the  one  most  free  from  these  faults,  was  Aloiphron.'  Respecting  his 
life,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
soever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croze  and  J.  C.  Wolf,  placed 
him,  without  any  plausible  reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Berg- 
ler,  and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron  in  the  period  between 
Lucian  and.  Aristaenetus,  that  is,  between  A.D.  170  and  350,  while  others, 
again,  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  Lucian.  The 
only  circumstance  that  suggests  any  thing  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact 
that,  among  the  letters  of  Aristsenetus,  there  are  two  (i.,  5  and  22)  be- 
tween Lucian  and  Alciphron ;  now  as  Aristsenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of 
any  great  historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Alciphron  was 
a  contemporary  of  Lucian. 

We  possess,  under  the  name  of  Alciphron,  116  fictitious  letters,  in  three 
books,  the  object  of  which  is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes 
of  men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  peculiar  sentiments  and 
opinions  upon  subjects  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of 
persons  which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fishermen,  country 
people,  parasites,  and  hetserae.  •  All  are  made  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  language,  even  where  the  subjects  are 
of  a  low  or  immoral  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  somewhat  raised 
above  their  ordinary  standard,  without  any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of 
reality.  The  form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  best  times 
in  familiar  but  refined  conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from  which 
the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Athens  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  the  time,  wherever  it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy  was  the  principal  source 
from  which  the  author  derived  his  information  respecting  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  4nd  for  this  reason  these  letters  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of 
that  time. 

The  first  edition  of  Alcipbron's  Letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his  Collection  of  the  Greek 
Epistolographers,  Venice,  1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only  those  tetters 
which,  in  more  modern  editions,  form  the  first  two  hooks.  Seventy-two  new  letters 
were  added  from  ft  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler,  in  his  edition,  Leipzig-,  1715, 
8to,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles  form  the  third 
book  in  Bergler's  edition.  Wagner  subsequently  published  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1798,  2 
vols.  8vo,  containing,  besides  the  notes  of  Berglbr,  two  new  letters  entire,  and  fVag- 
ments  of  five  others.  One  long  letter,  which  has  not  ytet  been  published  entire,  exists 
in  several  Paris  MSS. 

IV.    GRAMMAKIANS,    LE  X  IC  0  OK  APH  E  E  S,    AND     SHOLIASTS. 

1.  During  the  period  which  we  are  considering,  the  term  Grammar 
(TpaiiiiLaTtKfi)  comprised  all  that  we  now  embrace  under  the  head  of  philo- 
logical erudition,  namely,  the  study  of  language  along  with  that  of  my- 
thology and  antiquities.  The  individuals  who  devoted,  themselves  to 
these  pursuits  were  called  by  the  honorary  appellation  of  VpaiinanKoi, 
1  SmUhi  Diet.  Biogr.^  8.  v. 
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while  they  who  taught  merely  the  elements  of  language,  or  what  we 
would  term  grammar,  were  termed  rpn/i/ioTio-Taf,  and  their  art  or  profes- 
sion Grammatistice  {rpafifjiaTitrTiicl]).^ 

II.  Alexandres  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, and  the  emperors  founded  various  establishments  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  still  more  this  branch  of  literary  culture,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Museum  Clandium.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  copies  of 
works  in  an  age  when  printing  was  as  yet  unknown,  introduced  a  custom 
attended  by  injurious  consequences  to  literature,  that,  namely,  of  abridg- 
ing or  making  selections  from  larger  works,  and  which  often  was  the 
cause  of  the  neglect  and  eventual  loss  of  the  originals,  a  loss  for  which 
these  abridgments  and  selections,  for  the  most  part  meagre  and  jncom- 
plete  in  their  nature,  could  but  ill  compensate.' 

III.  The  most  useful  productions  of  this  age  were  the  Lexkms.  The 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  \c|«j  those  words  which  were  re- 
markable for  any  peculiarity  of  signification :  those,  again,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete  or  obscure,  or  which  were  derived  from  a  foreign  idiom,  or 
were  removed  from  common  phraseology  by  some  dialectic  variety,  they 
termed  yK&atrai.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  vocabulary  were  called 
Lexicons  or  Glossaries,  of  which  the  former  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  more 
comprehensive  title  than  the  latter.' 

IV.  After  the  decline  of  Grecian  liberty  and  language,  it  was  natural 
that  many  words  and  phrases  should  become  obsolete,  which  had  been 
current  in  the  better  ages  of  Attic  art  and  eloquence.  These  were  col- 
lected and  explained  by  the  grammarians  under  the  above-mentioned  ti- 
tles of  AcfEis  and  rxSiraat.  There  were  r^uairai  larpiKai,  voiuKoi,  ^nropt- 
Kal,  <pi\o(ro(j>iKal,  ^eoKoyiKoi,  and  TKuffaai  fiapPapiKol,  iKvSmal,  TlepcriKal, 
and  the  like.  There  were  Homeric  lexicons  even  at  an  early  age.  One 
certainly  existed  much  anterior  to  that  of  ApoUonius,  which  last  has 
come  down  to  us.  Didymus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  compiled  a 
species  of  tragic  lexicon  in  the  age  previous  to  the  present ;  Theon,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  Aratus  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  a  comic  lexicon.  Other 
individuals  also  became  known  for  similar  labors,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently give  an  account.* 

V.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  vocabularies  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  the  compiler  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Magnus.  The  opinion  of  Thomasius  and  others,  who  suspected 
that  Marcus  Musurus,  or  the  two  Calliergi,  compiled  this  work,  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Eustathius  under  the  title 
of  Ti  Mc'70  'ZTviwtMyiKip.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  placed  by  Syl- 
burg  in  the  tenth  century.  It  certainly  can  not  be  referred  to  a  higher 
era,  since  its  author  quotes  Theognotus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  very  valuable  from  the  numerous  extracts  which  it  contains  of  older 
grammarians,  some  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  while 

'  Sclusll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  v.,  p.  1,  aegq.  Compare  Grafenhan,  Gesch.  Klaas.  Philol,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  93,  seqq.  a  ScMU,  I.  c. 

'  QuarUrly  ReDieu),  No.  xliv.,  1820,  p.  304,  aeqj.  »  lud.,  I,  c. 
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others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Btymologicum  of  Orion  the  Theban,  have  been 
not  very  long  ago  published  for  the  first  time.  Considerable  expectation 
had  been  excited  among  scholars  by  a  notice,  which  Kulenkamp  published 
in  1765,  of  a  manuscript  etymologicon  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mar- 
quardus  Gudius.  The  entire  lexicon  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1818,  4to, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sturz.  It  turns  out  to  be,  however,  a  mere 
farrago  of  etymological  nonsense,  useful  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect some  passages  of  other  lexicons.'  An  account  of  the  lexicons  of 
Photius,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas  will  be  given  under  the  Byzantine  Period. 

VI.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  mention  the 
ancient  Scholiasts  (2xoXiacrTo(),"  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  earlier  writers.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  merely 
transmitted  to  us  extracts  from  previous  commentators,  but  it  is  precise- 
ly this  which  constitutes  their  value  in  our  eyes,  since  most  of  the  com- 
mentaries from  which  they  made  their  selections  have  perished.  By  the 
term  scholium  {trxi^iov)  is  properly  meant  an  explanatory  note  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  manuscript,  in  contradistinction  from  a  gloss  (jyKarra),  which 
properly  meant  a  note  between  the  lines.  These  scholia  originally  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  extracts  from  preceding  commentaries, 
and  not  to  have  come  from  the  scholiasts  themselves.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  these  marginal  notes  had  multiplied  in  number,  and 
could  no  longer,  for  want  of  room,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  text,  they 
were  copied  off  into  a  separate  codex  or  MS.,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  species  of  commentary  by  themselves.  These  collections  of  scholia, 
however,  were  not  what  we  would  call  a  regularly  interwoven  body  of 
comments,  but  oftentimes  opinions  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  another, 
were  placed  side  by  side,  introduced  by  such  brief  expressions  as  ^,  Sx- 
\as,  ti  o&raw,  tu/m,  and  the  like.  The  greater  part  of  these  scholia  are 
extracted  from  the  best  commentaries  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  Oth- 
ers, where  less  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection,  are  of  compar- 
atively little  value.  Very  little  original  matter,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  either  case.  The  race  of  scholiasts  continued  until  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Some  are  even  found  after  this,  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.' 

VII.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grammarians,  Lexicographers,  and  Scholiasts  belonging  to  the 
present  period,  observing  the  following  order :  1.  Grammarians  who  have 
written  upon  dialects.  2.  Lexicographers.  3.  Scholiasts.  4.  Gramma- 
rians in  general. 

GRAMMARIANS. WRITERS     ON     DIALECTS. 

I.  Trvpbon  (Tpifa);'),'  of  Alexandrea,  son  of  Ammonius,  lived  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  A  long  list  of  his  works  in  almost 
every  department  of  grammar  is  given  by  Suidas.  Many  of  these  still 
exist  in  MS.    His  treatise  entitled  niflTj  xi^euv  was  published  by  Con- 

1  Quarterbf  Review,  L  c. 

'  SchSU,  Hist.  lot.  Gr.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  !i68 ;  Grafenluai,  Gesch.  Klass.  Philol,  vol.  Ui.,  p. 
S74,  sejj.  '  GriJMian,  Le.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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stantine  Lascaris  at  the  end  of  his  Greek  grammar,  Milan,  1476,  4to,  and 
in  the  other  editions  of  the  same.  Stephens  also  placed  it,  translated 
into  Latin,  at  the  end  of  his  Thesaurus,  whence  it  passed  into  the  texi- 
con  of  Scapula.  A  much  better  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Blomfield,  in 
the  Museum  Criticum,  Cambridge,  1814,  vol.  i.,  p.  32,  seqg.  Another 
treatise,  Ilepi  Ipiwuv,  is  also  giveii  by  Blomfield  in  the  same  work,  p.  43, 
seqq.,  and  by  Boissonade,  .dnesii.  Grac,  vol.  iii.,  p.  270,  seqq.  There  is 
also  an  edition  by  Passow  and  Schneider,  from  a  Breslau  MS.,  published 
in  1820,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Museum  Criticum  Vratislamense.  This 
is  the  best  edition. 

II.  Phkynichus  (<tfivixos),  a  grammarian,  described  by  some  as  an 
Arabian,  and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled  io<f>icTucii  tlpovapaaxev^, 
in  thirty-seven  books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by 
Bekker,  in  his  Anecdota  Graca,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  He  also  wrote  a  lexi- 
con of  Attic  words  ('EkAotJ;  l>riii.iruv  Kai  ovoiidxuf  'Attikuv),  which  is  still 
extant,  and  the  best  edition  of  whicb  is  by  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  1830. 

III.  McERis  (Moipis),'  commonly  called  MonKis  Atticista,  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  is  con- 
jectured to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  MoipiSos  'AttikhttoB 
Xe'|«s  'Attikw  Kol  'EAA^ywc  Kwri  trroix^tov,  though  the  title  varies  some- 
what in  different  MSS.  In  some  MSS.  the  name  of  the  author  is  given 
as  Bumaeris  or  Eumcerides.  The  treatise,  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the 
Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  anji 
expressions,  which  are  illustrated  or  explained  by  those  of  other  dialects, 
especially  the  common  Greek.  It  was  first  published  in  1712,  at  Oxford, 
edited  by  Hudson.  A  much  better  edition  is  that  of  Pierson,  Leyden, 
1759,  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  by  Koch,  Leipzig,,  1831.  The  best 
text  is  by  Bekker,  with  Harpocration,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 

LGXICOGBAPHEES. 

I:  ApoLLONins  ('Airo^Juivios),'  of  Alexandrea,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
lived  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while 
he  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didytnus.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Villoison  has  endeavored  to  confirm- 
Other  critics,  however,  as  Ruhnken,  believe  that  ApoUonius  lived  after 
the  time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  ApoUonius,  in  his  Homeric  lexicon,  made 
use  of  a  similar  work  written  by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  more  probable  one  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Ho- 
meric lexicon  of  ApoUonius  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, is  to  "us  a  valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we  consider 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the  same.  kind.  It  is  unfortunately, 
however,  very  much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  gi'eat  caution. 

The  first  edition  of  the  lexicon  was  published  by  Villoison  from  a  St.  Germain  MS. 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  Paris,  1773,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  valuable  prolegomena,  and 
a  L^ltin  translation.    It  was  reprinted  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  8  vols.  4to.    Tollius 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Rogr.,  ».  «.  s  Id.  j*., »,  v. 
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afterward  pablished  a  new  edition,  with  some  additional  notes,  bnt  without  Yilloison's 
prolegomena  and  translation,  Leyden,  1788,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
liit,  1833,  6vo,  and  is  a  very  useAil  one. 

II.  HERODiANns,  jElius  (AlXioj  'HpuSico'Ss),^  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
grammarians  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  son  of  ApoUonius  Dyscolus;  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  and  was  bom  at  Alexandrea.  From  that  place 
he  appears  to  have  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  work  on  prosody. 
No  farther  biographical  particulars  are  known  respecting  him.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great. 
Priscian  styles  him  maximus  auctar  ariis  grammatica.  He  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  but  probably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  complete  is  the  Iltpl  Moj/^pouj  AeJeow  (on  monosyllabic  words), 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  though  several  extracts  from  others  are  pre- 
served by  later  grammarians.  The  work  most  worthy  of  notice  here  was 
the  'Zm/jcfpurfiol,  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  difficult,  obscure,  and  doubt- 
ful words,  and  of  peculiar  forms  found  in  Homer. 

A  meagre  compilation  from  this  highly  valuable  work  was  published  from  Paris  MSS. 
by  Boissonade,  London,  1819.  Atiother  abstract,  which  appears  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  original,  is  published  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Or.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  Several  important  quo- 
tations fVom  this  work  are  also  found  scattered  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  scholia  on  Ho- 
mer. 

III.  TiM^ns  (Tifuuas),'  the  sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  which  is 
still  extant.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  Ruhnken 
places  him  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  produced  so 
many  ardent  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Lon- 
ginus,  Plotinus,  &c.  The  lexicon  is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title 
Tifialov  ffotftnTTOv  iK'rwv  rov  Tlxdruyos  Xe^euy,  from  which  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  had  not  Photiua 
(Cod.  151),  who  had  read  it,  described  it  as  a  very  short  work  {Bpax^ 
irot-niuiTuiv  In  evl  \6ytfi).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  work,  as  it  stands, 
has  received  several  interpolations  of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus. 
Notwithstanding  these  interpolations,  the  work  is  one  of  great  value,  and 
the  explanations  of  words  are  some  of  the  very  best  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  The  work  on  rAetorical  arguments, 
in  sixty-eight  books  {SvM.oyii  ^opmmi  hipopiiav),  which  Suidas  assigns  to 
Tiraseus  of  Tauromenium,  was  more  probably  written  by  Timseus,  the 
author  of  the  lexicon  to  Plato. 

The  lexicon  to  Plato  was  printed  for  the  first  time  from  a  mannscript  at  Paris,  edited 
by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  with  a  very  valuable  commentary  ;  and  again,  with  many 
improvements,  Leyden,  1789.  There  are  also  two  more  recent  editions  by  Koch,  Leip- 
zig, 1628  and  1633. 

IV.  Among  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  is  usually,  though  perhaps 
not  very  correctly,  placed  Jtjlihs  Pollux  ((loiAioi  IIo^vSejkiis),'  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  and  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt  He  re- 
ceived instruction  in  criticism  from  his  father,  and  afterward  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  the  sophist  Adrian.    He  opened 

1  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  >.  v.  '  Id.  il).  '  Id.  ib. 
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a  private  school  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  A.D.  183  as  the  year 
in  which  he  flourished.  Philostratus  praises  his  critical  skill,  but  speaks 
unfavorably  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  implies  that  he  gained  his  pro- 
fessor's chair  from  Commodus  simply  by  his  meUifluous  voice.  He  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the 
inferior  character  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Xucian  in  his  'Pitripay 
StSdtrKa\os^ 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  ex- 
cept the  Onomastictm,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work  is  divided 
into  ten  books,  each  of  which  contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Casar 
Commodus  ;  and  the  work  was  therefore  published  before  A:D.  177,  since 
Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that  year.  The  title  of  the  work  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  by  Hemsterhuis  :  "  Onomastieorum  munus  est  commoda 
rebus  nomina  imponere,  et  docere  quiJms  verbis  uberiore  guadam  etflorente  ele- 
gantia  rem  unam  designate  possimus.  Non  enim  in  Onomasticis  tanquam 
propria  quodam  Icco  de  vocum  diffUilliorum  interpretatione  agebatur,  sed  quo 
pacta  propriis  res  quavis  et  pluribus  insigniri  passet  verbis." 

Each  book  of  the  Onomasticon  forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  con- 
taining the  most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects,  with  short 
explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  frequently  illustrated 
'  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.  The  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  not  adopted,  but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  each  book.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  present  youths  with  a 
kind  of  store-house,  from  which  they  could  borrow  all  the  words  of  which 
they  had  need,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  learn  their  usage  in  the  best 
writers.  The  contents  of  each  book  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work.  1.  The  first  treats  of  the  gods  and  their  worship,  of  kings, 
of  speed  and  slowness,  of  dyeing,  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  of  fer- 
tility and  the  contrary,  of  time  and  the  divisions  of  the  year,  of  houses, 
of  ships,  of  war,  of  horses,  of  agriculture,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough  and 
the  wagon,  and  of  bees.  2.  The  second  treats  of  man,  his  eye,  the  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  like.  3.  Of  relations,  of  political  life,  of  friends,  of 
the  love  of  country,  of  love,  of  the  relation  between  masters  and  slaves, 
of  money,  of  travelling,  and  numerous  other  subjects.  4.  Of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  science.  5.  Of  hunting,  animals,  &c.  6.  Of 
meals,  the  names  of  crimes,  &c.  7.  Of  the  different  trades,  &c.  8.  Of 
the  courts,  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  9.  Of  towns,  buildings, 
coins,  games,  &c.  10.  Of  various  vessels,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  number  of  lexicographical  works  from  which  Pollux 
compiled  his  Onomasticon,  this  book  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
value  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  explains  many 
subjects  which  are  known  to  us  from  no  other  source.  It  has  also  pre- 
served many  fragments  of  lost  writers,  and  the  great  number  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  long  list  given  in 
Fabricius. 
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The  first  three  editiona  of  the  Onomasticon  contain  simply  the  Greek  text,  without  a 
Latin  translation,  and  with  numerous  errors.  They  are  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  by 
Junta,  Florence,  1520,  fol.,  and  by  Grynteus,  Basle,  1536,  4to.  The  first  Greek  and  Latin 
edition  was  by  Seber,  Frankfort,  1608, 4to,  with  the  text  corrected  from  MSS.  The  Latin 
translation  given  in  this  edition  had  been  previously  published  by  Walther  at  Basle, 
1541,  8vo.  The  next  edition  is  the  very  valuable  one,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Lederlin 
and  Ilemsterhuis,  Amsterdam,  1706,  fol.,  containing  copious  notes  by  Jungermann, 
Kiihn,  and  the  two  editors.  An  account  of  this  edition  will  be  found  in  Monk's  Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  153,  seqq.^  where  some  curious  particulars  are  stated  respecting  the  effect 
produced  upon  Hemsterhuis  {then  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age  1)  by  the  masterly  emen- 
dations of  the  great  EAglish  scholar,  transmitted  to  the  former  after  the  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Pollux.  In  1824,  W.  Dindorf  published  an  edition,  Leipzig,  S  vols.  Svo, 
containing  the  labors  of  the  previous  commentators.  The  last  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1846,  which  gives  only  the  Greek  text,  in  probably  its  most  correct  form. 


SCHOLIASTS.' 

I.  At  the  head  of  the  scholiasts  is  placed,  singularly  enough,  a  prince 
alternately  the  persecutor  and  the  patron  of  letters,  namely,  Ptolemy 
VII.,  or  EoEROBTEs,  whose  life  was  almost  one  continued  succession  of 
crimes  and  folly,  but  who  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  that  love  of  let- 
ters which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of  the 
Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not 
only  courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  Homer.  He  is  itlso  named  among  the>  SiopBarai  of  that 
poet,  whether  it  was  that  he  actually  made  a  recension  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  was  content  to  take  these  two  poems  as  the  subject  of  his 
critical  labors.  He  also  wrote  a  JUterary  History  of  Egypt,  and  a  work 
entitled  'Ya-o/u^/iara,  or  Memoirs,  in  twenty-four  books,  repeatedly  cited 
by  Athenseus,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  general  nat- 
ural history  rather  than  an  historical  narration  of  events. 

II.  DiDYiaas  (AlSv/tos)'  has  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  partly 
to  the  present  period,  and  partly  to  the  one  which  preceded  it.  An  ac- 
count of  his  scholia  on  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets  has  been  given 
elsewhere. 

III.  Apion  CAvlav),'  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Oasis  Magna, 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Alexandrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  for  extensive  knowledge,  and  versatility  as  an  or- 
ator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censuring  his  ostentatious  van- 
ity. He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and  the  sur- 
name yiixBos,  which  he  bore,  according  to  Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as 
describing  the  zeal  and  labor  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  In 
the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in  Greece,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  the  highest  honors  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
About  the  same  time,  A.D.  38,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandrea  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  Caligula,  to  prefer  complaints  against  the  Jews 
residing  in  their  city.  The  results  of  this  embassy  are  unknown ;  but,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus,  he  died  of  a  disease 

which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 

1  ScM«,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  vi.,  p,  266,  teqi.         3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v.        'Id.  *. 
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Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  all  of  which 
are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  studies,  for 
he  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
poems,  but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  (\^|e« 
'Oia)piKai),  and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native  country  of  the 
poet.  The  best  part  of  his  \tfeij  'OfHipmoi  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  ApoUonius.  Apion's  labors  on  Homer  are 
often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and  other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on 
Egypt  (Ai7i)7moi£ii),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly  valued  in 
antiquity,  as  it  contained  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects 
in  that  country.  It  also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews.  3. 
A  work  against  the  Jews.  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by  Josephus, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually  called  Kara  'AttWos,  and  this  re- 
ply is  the  only  source  from  which  we  leajn  any  thing  about  the  character 
of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise-of  Alexander  the  Great.  5.  His- 
tories of  separate  countries,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

The  historical  fragments  of  Apion  are  given  hy  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor.  GrcBc.j 
vol.  iii.,  p.  506,  segq. ;  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GrtBca,  Parip,  1849.  For  information  respecst- 
ing  the  other  remains  of  Apion,,  the  student  is  referretfto  Lehrs,  QutEst.  Ep.,  p.  23,  note, 
p.  33,  seqq.j  and  RitschI,  Die  Alex.  Bibl.,  p.  14S,  seqq, 

IV.  ErAPHKODis'Ds,  Marcus  Mettius  ("Eiro^pdSiTor),'  a  native  of  Chse- 
ronea,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schohasts  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archias  of  Alexandrea,  and  became  the 
slave,  and  afterward  the  freedman  of  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
whose  son  Pitelinus  had  been  educated  by  him.  After  having  obtained 
his  freedom,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for 
learning.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  library  of  30,000  valuable  works.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five. He  was  the  author  of  several  grammafical  works  and  com- 
mentaries ;  for  example,  on  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  Hesiod's 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  Afria  of  Callimachus,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  the  scholiast  on  jEschylus.  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad.  His 
works  are  lost. 

V.  Two  scholiasts  still  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  Ptolemvehs 
of  Alexandrea,  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Commentary  on  Homer ;  and  ABisTowicus,  of  the  same  city,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  several  works,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to  mark  the  suspected  or  in- 
terpolftted  verses  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  3. 
On  irregular  grammatical  constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books. 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments. 

1  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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GRAMMARIANS     PBOFEBLY     SO     CALLED. 

I.  Demetrius  (ATjfi^Tpioj)  of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  IxioK,  because  he 
had  committed  a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Alexandrea,'  was  a 
Greek  graunmarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  hved  partly  at  Perga- 
mum  and  partly  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school 
of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 
1.  'E^-fiyjia-is  eii°0/ii)poi',  which  ,is  often  referred  to.  2.  "EJ^ttjo-is  sis  'Ha-i- 
oSoy.  3.  'ETUfjui\oyo6fi€ya,  Or  'ErujuoXo^ia.  4.  Ilepl  ttjs  'A\e^avSp4av  SiaKeK- 
rov.  5.  'AttikoI  y^jSiaiTiu,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant.  ,  6. 
On  the  Greek  verbs  ending  in  lu. 

II.  Deaco  (i^fiKav),  a  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Suidas .  mentions  several  works  of  his,  of  which  only 
one  (ir^l  iiirpav)  is  extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has^  been  edited  by  Hermann  from  a  copy  of  the  Paris  MS. 
furnished  by  Bast,  Leipzig,  1812,  8vo. 

III.  Apollonids,  surnamed  DyscSlus'  ('AiroA\t6«oi  Vio-KoAos),  that  is, 
the  ill-tempered,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned grammarians  of  his  time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and 
excellent  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son,  iElius  Herodianus, 
who  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  him- 
self. ApoUonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing 
materials,  and  this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which  he  owed 
the  surname  of  Dyscolus.  ApoUonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian, 
in  several  passages,  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance  which  he  derived  from  their 
works  that  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  He  was  the  first  who 
reduced  grammar  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  A  list  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas.  The  following  productions  of  his  are 
still  extant :  1.  nepl  aw-riieas  roS  \iyov  iiep&i',  "  De  Consiructione  Oratio- 
nis,"  in  four  books.  2.  IIcpl  avravvidas,  "  De  Pronomiae  liber."  3.  Xlepl 
(rwSefffLlay,  "  De  CimjuTictionibus  ;"  and,  4.  Ilepl  ^Eirt^^tifidTuv,  "  De  Adverb- 
lis."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  ApoUonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one, 
Ttfpl  Kare^evaiLeviis  laTopias,  on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  A  work  un- 
der this  title  hjts  come  down  to  us,  and  has  been  three  times  edited,  the 
last  edition  being  by  Teueher,  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo.  The  work,  however, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and,  of  course,  is  very  diiTerent  from 
what  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  work  of  ApoUonius  with  this  title  is  lost, 
and  that  the  one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an  ApoUonius 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. 

The  treatise  "  De  Constrvctione  OraiioTtis"  was  first  pnbltsbed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1495, 
foi.  A  mach  better  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  jmblisfaed  by  Syl- 
bnrg,  Frankfort,  1590,  4to.    The  last  edition,  which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  assist- 

1  Suidai,  s.  V.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ance  of  four  new  MSS.,  is  Bekker's,  Berlin,  1817,  8vo.  The  treatise  "  De  Pronomine"  was 
first  edited  by  Bekker,  in  the  Museum  Antiq.  Stud.,  i.,  2,  Berlin,  1811, 8vo,  and  afterward 
separately,  Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  The  treatise  "  De  Conjunctionibus"  and  that  "  De  Adverb- 
us"  are  both  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdota  Grceca,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477,  seqq. 

IV.  Herodianos  Muxss,  already*  mentioned  under  the  lexicographers, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  grammari- 
ans of  antiquity,  as  before  remarked.  The  only  complete  treatise  which 
we  possess  of  the  numerous  works  composed  by  him  is  "probably  the  one, 
irepl  lioviifovs  Kit,eus,  on  monosyllabic  words,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Grammatici  Graci,  Leipzig,  1823. 

V.  NicANOR  (NiKiycop),'  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  of  Alex- 
andrea,  but  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  he  was  of  Hierapolis. 
His  labors  were  principally  directed  to  punctuation ;  hence  he  received 
the  ludicrous  name  of  Sriy/iaT^os,  and  from  his  .having  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  Homer's  writings,  through  means  of  punc- 
tuation, he  is  called  by  Stephanus  i  Wos  "Ojuijpor.  He  wrote,  also,  on  the 
punctuation  ofCallimachus,  and  a  work  vepl  xaBiKov  imfii^s.  He  is  co- 
piously quoted  in  the  Scholia  Marciana  on  Homer. 

VT.  -Aroadius  ('ApmiSios),'  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  before  200  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  A  work 
of  his  on  Accents  (irepl  T6vav)  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Barker  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  Leipzig,  1820.  It  is  also  in^ 
eluded  in  the  first  volume  of  Dindorf 's  Grammat.  Grac,  Leipzig,  1823. 

VII.  Hkphjestion  ('HfoiiTTiW),'  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  Emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  hved  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Suidas,  who  mentions  several  works 
of  his,  speaks  of  one  entitled  nirfov  veSur/ioi,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  'Eyxe'piS'ov  wepl  fierpav,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hephaestion,  and  is  a  tolerably  complete  manual  of  Greek 
metres,  forming,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  information 
it  alFords  us  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous quotations  it  contains  from  other  writers,  especially  poets. 

The  first  edition  of  the  'Byx'tpiStov  appeared  at  Florence,  1526,  8vo,  together  with  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza.  It  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Tumebus,  Paris, 
IS53, 4tD  (with  some  Greek  scholia),  and  of  De  Pauw,  Utrecht,  1726,  8vo.  The  best  edi- 
tion, however,  Is  that  of  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1810,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1832,  Svo. 

VIII.  DosiTHEHs  (Aaia-toeoj),*  sumamed  Maoister,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
taught  at  Rome  about  A.D.  207.  He  has  left  behind  him,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, a  work  entitled  'Ep/ni«i/joTa,  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
and  fiecond  books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and  Greek- 
Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The  first  book  remains  unpublished, 
and  deiservedly.  The  second  book,  containing  the  glossaries,  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  Stephens,  1573,  fol.,  and  has  since  been  several  times  re- 
printed.   The  third  book  contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  into 
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Greek,  and  vice  versa,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being  placed  in  opposite  col- 
umns. This  part  of  the  work  deserves  attention.  It  consists  of  six  di- 
visions or  chapters,  the  first  of  which,  entitled  Divi  Hadriam  Sententia  ei 
Epistola,  contains  legal  anecdotes  of  Hadrian,  his  answers  to  petitioners, 
a  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  mother,  and  a  notice  of  a  law  concern- 
ing parricide.  The  third  chapter  is  a  fragment  relative  to  the  civil  law, 
and  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  Regvla  of  Paultut.  These  chapters 
have  been  published  separately,  but  the  whole  of  the  third  book  has  been 
edited  by  Booking,  16mo,  Bonn,  1832. 

IX.  CoNON  (K6imv),^  a  grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  AiriT^creii,  addressed  to  Archelaus  Philopator, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narratives  relating  to  the 
mythical  and  heroic  period,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies. 
An  epitome  of  this  work  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Pho- 
tius,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style.  There 
are  separate  editions  of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Hisior.  Poet.  Script.,  p.  241, 
seqq.,  Paris,  1675 ;  by  Teucher,  Leipzig,  1794  and  1802 ;  by  Kanne,  Got- 
tingen,  1 798 ;  and  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  Poetica  Histaria  Gta- 
d,  Brunswick,  1843. 

X.  Ptolemy  (nToXs/ioioj),*  ef  Alexandrea,  sumamed  Chermus,  flour- 
ished under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  works  were,  mpl  mpaS6iou  tirr- 
oplas;  an  historical  drama,  entitled  'Sfiyi;  and  an  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  rhapsodies,  entitled  'AvBiixripos,  and  some  others.  We  still  possess, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  irspl 
T^i  ei's  TroKvuaBlar  koiv^s  taropita,  in  seven  books,  which,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Suidas  mentions  by  the  title  n-cpl 
irapaS6iov'itrTopias.  It  is  a  farrago  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials. 
The  work  irepl  irapciS6^v  loToplas  has  been  edited,  with  commentaries  by 
Schottus  and  Hoeschelius,  in  Gale's  Historia  Poetica  Scriptores,  p.  303, 
seqq.,  Paris,  1675, 8vo,  with  a  dissertation  upon  Ptolemy ;  by  Teucher,  along 
with  Conon  and  Parthenius,  Leipzig,  1794,  8vo  ;  and  by  Westermann,  in 
his  Mythographi,  p.  182,  seqq.,  Brunswick,  1843,  8vo. 

XI.  Antoninus  Liberalis  (^fanavtms  Ai/ScpoAis),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
concerning  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  about  A.D.  147.  We  possess  a 
work  under  his  name,  entitled  Mereviop^iiircaii'  trwKyvjr^,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythicEil  metamorphoses.  With  the  exception 
of  nine  tales,  he  always  mentions  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
accounts.  Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  lost,  his  book 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to 
composition  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.  There  are  but  very  few  manu- 
scripts of  this  work,  and  the  chief  are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in 
Paris. 

The  first  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  tiy  Xylander, 
Basle,  1568,  8vo.  There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verbeyck,  Leyden,  1774,  8yo,  with  notes 
by  Muncker,  Hemsterhuis,  and  ottier  scholars.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  Eocb, 
Leipzig,  1832,  8vo,  who  collated  the  Pari6  MS.,  and  added  valuable  notes  of  his  own. 

<  Smith,  Diet.  Biagr.,  >.  v.  '  Id.  tb.,  t.  v. 
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XII.  Athen^us  ('Ae^voioi),'  called  by  Suidas  a  ypaiiiuiTM6s,  and  there- 
fore considered  under  the  present  head,  for  convenience'  sjike,  since  he 
can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Nauora- 
tis,  in  Egypt,  a  city  situate  on  th«  left  side  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  He  lived  about  A.D.  830,  first  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward  at 
Rome.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deiphosophista,  i.  e.,  the  Banquet 
of  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as  has  lately  been  suggested.  The  Con- 
trivers of  Feasts.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms  and  discussions,  on  al- 
most every  conceivable  subject,  especially  on  gastronomy.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  collection  of  stories  from  the  memory  and  commonplace  book  of  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  of  enormous  reading, 
extreme  love  of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  notion  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts  from 
eight  hundred  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only. 

AthensBUs  represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  a 
banquet  given  at  the  house  of  Laurentius  (Aapiii/fftos),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian  the  lavi^er.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  y(hich  these 
guests  are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates — a  double  machinery, 
which  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent 
for  dramatic  writing,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Athenseus,  Who  had  none, 
is  wholly  unmanageable.  As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated  by  the  supposition 
that  so  immense  a  work  is  the  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single 
banquet,  and  by  the  absurdity  of  ooUecting  at  it  the  produce  of  every  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  intricate  discussions,  introduced 
apropos  of  some  trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the  dia- 
logue, so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech  we  forget  who  was  the 
speaker.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  as  a  collection 
of  curious  facts,  names  of  authors,  and  fragments  which,  but  for  Athe- 
naeus,  would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body  of  amusing  anti- 
quarian research,  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too 
highly. 

Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  now  lost,  from  whom  Athenasus 
gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus,  Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the 
philosopher,  Archilochus,  Menander,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Alcman,  Epicurus  (whom  he  repre- 
sents as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known.  In  all,  he  cites  nearly  eight  hundred  authors,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
work,  Tepi  Tuv  iv  Supff  ^aiKivvivTuv,  which  probably,  IVom  the  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Deipnosophista,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  of  Athenaeus  to  be  an 
historian,  was  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 
*  Id.  ib.,  s.  V.    Compare  Edmburgh  Review,  No.  5,  voL  iii.,  p.  181,  segg. 
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Of  the  D^pnosophista  th&  3&rst  two  books,  and  part  of  the  third,  eleventh, 
and  fifteenth,  exist  only  in  an  epitome,  the  date  and  author  of  which  are 
janknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare  in  the  time  of  Eusta- 
thius  (the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century) ;  for  Bentley  has  shown,  by 
examining  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his  only 
knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  epitome.  Perizonius  (in  l^s  preface  to 
^Uan  quoted  by  Schweighaeuser )  has  proved  that  ^lian  transferred 
large  portions  of  the  work  to  his  Vavious  History^  a  robbery  which  must 
have  been  committed  almost  in  the  lifetime  of  thp  pillaged  author.  The 
Deipnosophistce  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and  much  of  the  mat- 
ter of  his  Saiumaii&  (end  of  fourth  century) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  him- 
self so  largely  of  Athenaeus's  erudition  as  Eustathius.^ 

Only  one  original  manuscript  of  Athenseus  now  exists,  called  by  SchwelghaeUGer  the 
Codex  Veneto-Parisiensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now  possess  are  copies  ; 
so  that  the  text  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  MS.  was  brought  ft-om  Greece  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and,  after  bis  death,  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, and  there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighaeuser's  son.  It  is  probably  of 
the  date  of  the  tenth  century.  The  subscript  iota  is  always  placed  after,  instead  of  un- 
der, the  vowel  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 
The  first  edition  of  Athenseus  was  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  was  published 
at  Basle,  1535  ^  a  third  by  Gasaubon,  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Dale- 
champ,  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600 ;  a  fourth  by  Schweighaeuser,  Strasburg, 
14  vols.  8vo,  1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above-mentioned  MS.,  and  also  of 
a  valuable  copy  of  the  epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols!  8vo,  Leipzig,  1827.  The 
last  is  the  best,  Schweighaeuser  not  having  availed  himself  suificiently  of  the  sagacity 
of  previous  ozitica  in  amending  the  text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant  of 
metrical  laws. 


CHAPTER  XLvnr. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD— cmlmuol. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

INTRODnCTORY     REUAKKS.' 

I.  The  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with  whom  the 
interests  of  their  republic  outweighed  all  others,  became  acquainted  with 
Grecian  philosophy,  particularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
doctrines,  only  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  more  especially  through 
the  intervention  of  the  three  philosophers  whom  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Rome,  and  of  whom  we  have  silready  made  mention.  In  spite  of  determ- 
ined prejudices  and  reiterated  denunciations,  one  of  these  doctrines  (that 
of  the  Academy)  daily  gained  disciples  there,  especially  when  Lucullus 
and  Sulla  had  enriched  the  Capitol  with  the  libraries  of  the  conquered. 
The  latter,  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collec- 
tion of  Apellicon,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

II.  The  spirit  of  research  in  Grecian  philosophy,  once  so  original  and 
independent,  was  now,  however,  exhausted.     Reason  had  tried  every 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.    Compare  Edmburgh  Rmeui,  No.  S,  vol.  iii.,  p.  181,  aeqq. 
>  Tmnemam's  XanuU  ofP]iUiuppl«/,  ed.  MoreU,  p.  148,  stqt- 
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path,  every  direction  then  open  to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  her- 
self; for  she  had  not  penetrated  to  the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the 
nature  of  reason,  and  consequently  had  continued  an  ^nigma  to  berselfi 
The  different  philosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects, and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 

III.  Indeed,  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  was  not  such 
as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  «f  philosophic  research.  Greece  had 
lost  her  political  existence ;  Rome  her  republican  Constitution.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, a  preference  for  foreign  rites  (of  which  an  incongruous  medley 
was  tolerated),  a  widely  prevalent  superstition,  a  disdain  of  what  was 
natural,  a  mania  for  what  was  strange  and  extraordinary,  a  curious  pry- 
ing into  the  (pretended)  occult  arts,  with  an  extiriction  of  all  sentiments 
truly  great  and  noble. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  philosophy  made  at  least  some  apparent  progress  in 
extension  and,  at  least  apparently,  in  intensity.  In  extension,  because 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  works  sufficiently  original.  Nor  does  this  progress  of  phi- 
losophy appear  to  have  been  merely  external,  inasmuch  as  skepticism  had 
assumed  a  more  intense  character,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dog- 
matical system  in  the  school  of  the  Hatonists.  By  imagining  a  new 
source  of  knowledge,  the  intuition  of  the  absolute ;  by  laboring  to  com- 
bine the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  endeavor- 
ed to  provide  a  broader  basis  for  dogmatic  philosophy,  to  prop  up  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Christian- 
ity, but  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  dreams. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  schools,  and  to  no- 
tice the  Greek  writers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  therein. 

I.     EPICnKEAN     SCHOOL." 

I.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated  in  their  country,  ■ 
attracted  among  the  Romans  a  crowd  of  partisans,  in  consequence  of  its 
light  and  accommodating  character,  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the 
inclinations  of  all ;  as,  also,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Very  few  of  the  Roman  Epicureans 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  truly  philosophical  character ;  and  even 
these  adhered  literally  to  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without  advancing 
a  step  beyond  them.  Such,  amohg  others,  was  the  Roman  Lucretius, 
who  gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  "  De  Rerum 
Nalura." 

II.  The  principal  Greek  writers  belonging  to  this  school,  dilring  the 
period  which  we  are  considering,  were  Celsus  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

III.  Celshs,"  the  adversary  of  Christianity,  to  whom  Origen  replies, 
though  in  his  attack  he  sometimes  makes  use  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  weap- 
onS,  is  expressly  ranked  by  Lucian,  as  well  as  Origen,  among  the  foUow- 

'  T^nan/mn,  p.  153,  Jejj.  '  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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ers  of  Epicurus ;  and  this  supposition  best  accounts  for  the  violence  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Christian  religion;  for  an  Epicurean  would,  of 
course,  reject  without  examination  all  pretensions  to  divine  communica- 
tions or  powers.  The  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by  Origen, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Christianity,  show  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  learning  or  ability. 
Celsus,  besides  his  book  against  the  Christians,  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
"Precepts  of  Living  "Well,"  and  another  "Against  Magic,"  but  none  of 
his  writings  are  extant,  except  the  quotations  made  by  Origen.  Celsus 
was  born  toward  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Lucian  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

ly.  DipGENEs  Laertius,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  is 
also  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  His  predilection,  indeed, 
for  Epicureanism  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  pains  he  has  taken  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  a  full  detail 
of  his  life. 

II.    STOIC     SCHOOL.' 

I.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  obtained  the 
greatest  success  at  Rome,  especially  among  men  of  a  severer  character, 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  public  afiairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  being  more  closely  applied  to  real  life,  and  exercising  a 
marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
naturally  acquired  a  more  practical  spirit,  and  began  to  disengage  itself, 
in  some  degree,  from  speculative  subtleties. 

II.  But,  notwithstanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic  doctrine 
obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  opposition  from  several  quarters,  particu- 
larly from  the  Skeptics,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
overturn  every  dogmatic  system ;  and  from  the  Alexandrean  sect,  which, 
by  its  destructive  plan  of  coalition,  corrupted  the  genuine  doctrine  of  ev- 
ery other  school  From  the  period  when  the  motley  Eclectic  system 
was  established,  Stoicism  began  to  decline  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustine 
it  no  longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  sect.  It  was  only  during  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  years  that  the  Roman  school  of  Zeno  was  adorned 
vrith  illustrious  names,  which  claim  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Such  the,  Athenodords  of  Tarsus,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of 
Christ ;  CH.a;REM0N  of  Egypt,  who  was  one  bf  the  preceptors  of  Nero ; 
Euphrates  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  Did  Chr  ysostom,  sthready  mentioned ;  Epic- 
TETus,  Arrun,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  philosophic 
emperor,  Marcus  Adeeliue  Antoninus. 

III.  Epictetos  f  Eir/imiToi),'  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  was  a  freedman 
of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a  freedman  of  Nero.  He  lived  and 
taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  Do- 
mitian,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  Although  he  was  favored  by  Hadrian, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  discourses  which 
Arrian  took  dovm  in  writing  were  delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old 

>  Tamtmiom,  p.  IM.  '  SmM,  Diet.  Biogr.,  i.  v. 
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man  at  IMicopolis,  Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded, 
such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spolcen  of  in  various  ways,  his  poverty, 
and  his  few  wants.  Epictetus  did  not  lisave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (Enchiridion)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  his  faithftil  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  vsTOte  out  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight  books,  from  which,  though 
four  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Epictetus  conceived  and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 
Epictetus  gave  up  the  proud  self-sufficiency  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
was  expected  to  show  in  his  relation  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  The  maxim  "  suffer  and  abstain"  (from  evil),  which  he  followed 
throughout  life,  was  based  with  him  upon  the  firm  belief  in  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  of  Providence ;  and  in  this  respect  he  approaches 
the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epicletea  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and,  still  less,  that  he  had  adopted  Christianity,  either  in  part  or 
entirely. 

IV.  Antoninos,  Marcos  Adreuhs,'  the  philosophic  emperor,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature.  When  Only 
twelve  years  old,  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  whose  doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  ApoUonius,  and  Junius  Rusticus.  The 
principles  of  composition  and  oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto.  While  yet  Caesar,  he  was  addressed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr as  Verissinms  "  the  philosopher,"  an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  day,  although 
no  such  title  was  ever  publicly  or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his 
elevation  to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame  in  resorting 
to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeronea,  the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and 
in  listening  to  the  extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  Witl^ 
the  exception  of  a  few  letters,  contained  in  the  recently  discovered  re- 
mains of  Fronto,  the  only  production  of  Marcus  Aurelius  which  has  been 
preserved  is  a  voluihe  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled  Mipmv'' Amaviiiov 
rot  airoKpiTopos  rSy  €i  j  iavrhr  $iP\la  t$',  "  Tkoelve  Books  of  the  Meditations 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus."  It  is  a  sort  of  commonplace  book, 
in  which  were  registered,  from  time  to  time,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  max- 
ims extracted  from  the  works  of  those-  who  had  been  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but 
the  contents  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system  of  self- 
examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the  Stoics,  and  present  a  genu- 
ine picture  of  the  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  struggles  of  a  speculative 
and  reflecting  mind. 

The  eiitio  frmcefs  of  the  Meditations  was  published  by  Xylander,  Zurich,  1558,  Sto, 
*  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.f  a.  v. 
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and  republished,  witli  improvements,  by  the  same  scholar  ten  years  afterward,  Basle, 
1568,  8to.  The  next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casaubon,  London,  1643, 
6to,  followed  by  the  edition  of  Gataker,  Cambridge,  1652,  4to,  reprinted  at  London,  1679, 
with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of  And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  There  are  also  editions  by  Wolle,  Leipzig,  1729,  8vo ; 
Morus,  Leipzig,  .1775,  8vo;  and  Schultz  (containing  a  new  recension  of  the  text),  Sles- 
wick,  1802,  6vo.  This  last,  bowever,  is  still  imperfect,  only  one  volume  having  appeared. 
The  edition  of  Gataker  (the  London  reprint)  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  use^il  and  ample. 

III.     PEKIPATETIO     SCHOOL.' 

I.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the  practical  character 
of  the  Roman  mind,  and  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  it 
became  mere  commentators  of  various  merit  or  demerit.  We  must  ac- 
count as  peripatetics  Cratippds,  of  Mytilene,  whom  Cicero  the  younger, 
and  several  other  Romans,  attended  at  Athens ;  Nicolahs  Damascenus, 
already  mentioned  by  us  among  the  historical  writers ;  Xenaechds,  of 
Seleucia,  who,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  gave  lessons  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Alexander,  of  .lEgse,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero ;  and  more 
especially  the  celebrated  commentator  Aleiandek,  of  Aphrodisias,  whom 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

II.  Alexander,'  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  hence  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  i 
H'nyvrip,  or  "  the  commentator,"  lived  about  A.I).  200.  He  taught  at 
Alexandrea,  and  founded  a  special  exegetical  school  which  bore  his 
name,  his  followers  being  called  Alexandreans  and  Alexandrists.  In  his 
work  "  On  the  Soul,"  he  departed  from  Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the 
soul  is  not  a  special  substance  (oio'ra),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized 
body  {tXSis  Tt  ToB  aiiuxTos  opyanucov),  and  consequently,  that  it  could  not 
be  immortal ;  and  in  his  treatise  "  On  Destiny,"  he  attacked  the  fatalism 
of  the  Stoics,  which  he  declared  irreconcilable  with  morality.  If  we  view 
him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can  not  be  rated  too  highly.  His  excel- 
lences and.  defects  are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master  ;  there  is  the 
same  jierspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united  with  almost  more  than 
Aristotelian  plainness  of  style.  About  half  of  his  voluminous  works  were 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature.  There  are 
a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
and  an  Arabic  version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most  import- 
ant treatise  is  that  "  On  Destiny,"  mentioned  above,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824,  8vo. 

IT.     NEW     PTTHASOREAN     SCHOOL.' 

I.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation,  and  even  whose  philosophy  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  Romans,  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, a  large  number  of  followers ;  his  exemplary  life,  and  still  more,  the 
mysterious  character  of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded. 

II.  To  the  New  Pythagoreans  we  may  refer  Edxends,  of  Heraclea 
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Pontica ;,  Apollonihs,  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  his  pupil,  of  'whom  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  Philostratus ;  and  Secundus,  of 
Athens,  about  120  A.D.  Others,  for  instance  Anaxilaus,  of  Larissa,  who 
flourished  under  Augustus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  on  a  charge  of 
magical  practices,  applied  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of 
nature  ;  or,  like  Modekatus,  of  Gades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  NicoMACHus,  of  Gerasa,  endeavored  to  discover  in  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  numbers  a  sublime  and  occult  science,  which  they  blended 
with  the  theories  of  Plato.  Nicomachus  must  be  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost,  and  composed 
works  also  on  Arithmetic  and  Music. 

The  extant  works  of  Nicomachus  are,  I.  *Api5/«jTtK^s  ttsaytoyrji  fiipMa  J3',  forming 
wliat  is  called  the  lesser  work  on  Arithmetic,  the  larger  one  being  lost.  It  was  printed 
by  Wechel  (Gr.),  Paris,  1538,  4lo ;  also  after  the  Tkeologumena  Arithmeticd,  attributed 
to  lamblichus,  Leipzig,  1817, 8vo.  2.  ':Eyx€ipi5tov  apfiovudis  ^t^Ata  p',  a  work  on  Music, 
first  printed  (Gr.)  by  Meursius  in  his  collection,  Leyden,  1616,  4to,  and  afterward  in  the 
collection  of  Meibomius  (Gr.  and  Lat.),  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to  ;  and  again  in  the  works 
of  Meursius,  by  Lami,  Florence,  1745,  fol. 

v.     ECLECTIC     ACADEMICS.' 

I.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  school  of  Platouists  began  to  form 
itself,  and  became  popular.  The  philosophers  of  this  school  made  it 
their  object  to  disseminate  in  a  popular  form  the  ethics  and  religious 
theory  of  Plato,  and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that  system  with  the  an- 
cient religious  mysteries.  With  this  they  blended  much  that  was  derived 
from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  dogmatic  manner,  pur- 
sued the  most  lofty  speculations  (the  outline  of  which  had  been  traced  in 
the  treatises  of  Plato),  on  the  Deity,  the  Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Evil.  They  supposed 
our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  existence,  and  applied  their  ab- 
stract principles  to  account  for  phenomena  of  their  own  days ;  for  in- 
stance, the  cessation  of  oracles. 

II.  Among  the  philosophers  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Thrasyl-  , 
Lus,  of  Mendes,  the  astrologer,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  Theon,  of  Smyr- 
na, the  author  of  an  exposition  of  Plato,  and  also  a  mathematical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  Alcinods,  who  has  left  us  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  ;  Albinds,  of  Smyrna,  the  preceptor  of  Galen, 
and  who  has  left  us  an  introduction  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  Pldtaech, 
of  Chseronea,  already  mentioned,  and  Maximus  Tyeius,  the  rhetorician, 
of  whom  also  we  have  already  treated. 

Of  Theon,  of  Smyrna,  all  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled  TStv  Kara. 
'Ixa&tjfLaTtKijv  xpi^triiuiiv  ets  ttji*  rov  UKa-Ttavaq  aviyvbKrtv,  The  portion  which  now  exists 
is  in  two  books,  one  on  Arithmetic,  and  one  on  Music.  There  was  a  third  on  Astrono- 
my ;  and  a  fourth,  irepi  7^5  iv  Koa-fi-if  apiiovia^.  The  best  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden, 
1827,  8vo.  Of  the  Epitome  of  Alcii^ous  we  have  an  edition  by  Fell,  Oxford,  1667,  and 
another  by  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.  The  Introduction  of  Albinus  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibl.  Grac.,  vol.  ii.,  old  edition.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  exft>rd,  1771,  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  pf  Plato,  Leipzig,  1783, 8vo. 
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VI.     SKEPTICISM     OF     THE     EMPIRIC     SCHOOL.^ 

I.  ^NEsiDEMns,'  a  native  of  Cnosus,  in  Crete,  and  who  lived  probably 
a  little  later  than  Cicero,  settled  in  Alexandrea,  and  revived  the  skep- 
ticism which  had  been  silenced  in  the  Academy,  wishing  to  make  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus,  to  which  he  was 
inclined;  for,  in  order  to  know  that  every  thing  has  its  contrary,  he 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  admit  that  an  opposite  is  presented  to  each 
and  the  same  individual.  He  assumed  an  external  principle  of  thought, 
making  truth  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the  subjective  appearance. 
The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  possi- 
bility of  demonstrative  knowledge,  was  that  attempted  by  .lEnesidemus 
against  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  causality.  He  argued  that  the  notion 
of  causality  is  without  signification,  because  we  can  not  understand  the 
relations  of  cause  and  eifect. 

H.  From  the  time  of  jEnesidemus  to  that  of  Sextds  Empiricus  follow- 
ed a  succession  of  skeptics,  all  of  them  physicians  of  the  Empiric  and 
Methodic  schools,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  rejected  all  theory  respecting  the  causes  of  maladies. 

III.  Sextus  Empiricos'  was  a  physician,  and  received  his  name  Em- 
piricus from  his  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  philosophy  of  doubt.  While  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  especially  .Snesidemus,  he  contributed  much  to  define  the 
object,  end,  and  method  of  skepticism.  Two  of  his  works  are  extant.  1. 
rivjl^iii/tai  "tiroTvtniffeis  i{  aKcimxa  6irofivliii.aTa,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Skeptics,  in  three  books.  2.  Uphs  robs  /laSTnuerMolis  SivTifi^irriKoi,  against 
the  Mathematici,  in  eleven  books.  This  is  an  attack  upon  all  positive 
philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a  refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The  re- 
maining five  books  are  directed  against  logicians,  natural  philosophers, 
and  ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  'TirormreSo-tis.  The  two  works  are  a  great  repository 
of  doubts.  The  language  is  as  clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will 
allow. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  works  was  that  of  Paris,  1621,  fol.  .The 
second  edition  was  that  of  Fabricins,  Leipzig,  1718,  fol.,  containing  the  Latin  version 
which  had  appeared  before  the  first  publication  of  the  Greek  text,  and  also  some  emenda- 
tions. A  reimpression  of  this  latter  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1642, 2  vols.  8vo.  A 
new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  was  published  by  Belcker,  Berlin,  1842. 

VII.     NEO-PLATONISTS.* 

I.  Neo-Platomsm  had  its  origin  in  the  much-frequented  school  of  the 
Platonists  at  Alexandrea,  and  Was  characterized  by  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to  attain  unto  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  science,  to  acquire  a  knowlege  of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union 
'  Termemmn,  p.  163.        "  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v.        '  U,  it.        ♦  Tmnemami,  p.  177. 
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(evairts)  therewith  as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.    The  way  thereto  they 
held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  {^eapla). 

.  II.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system  were,  the  de- 
chne  of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  admixture  with  its  remains 
of  the  theories  of  the  East,  added  to  a  continually-increasing  attachment 
to  Oriental  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  they  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depreciated  the  merit 
of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  contributed  to  this.  To  these  may  be  added 
two  other  causes :  the  opposition  which  the  skeptics  of  the  new  school 
continually  made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational  knowledge,  and  the  alarm 
which  the  victorious  progress  oT  Christianity  occasioned  to  the  defenders 
of  the  old  religion,  lest  it  should  be  utterly  overthrown. 

III.  The  importance  which  Platonism  assumed  in  this  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  polytheism,  added  to  the  daily-increasing  influence  of 
Oriental  notions,  caused  that  philosophy  to  assume  a  fresh  distinction, 
its  ardent  character  being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines.  Philo  Jvoxve, 
NuMENius,  and  Atticus  had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mys- 
tical speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church ;  Justiw,  for  instance,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea,  and 
Origen,  who  not  unfrequently  Platonize.  The  true  founder  of  the  Neo- 
Platonie  school,  however,  was  Ammonihs  Saccas,  who  ranked  among  his 
pupils  LoNGiNos,  the  celebrated  critic,  Plotinds,  Oeigen,  and  Hekennius. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these,  and  other 
Platonists  of  the  time. 

1.  Philg  Judjeus,'  or  Philo  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  and  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  family  of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached 
an  advanced  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40),  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor. 
We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  worthy  of  record.  His  . 
most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally  cited 
under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the 
conformity  between  the  two.  He  maintained  that'the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with  the  former,  he  had  re- 
Course  to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  books  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  transferred  into  his  systeiri  of  Platonic  philosophy  many 
of  the  opinions  of  the  East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from 
Plato.  Hence,  in  strictness,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  of  Alexandrea,  though,  as  before  remarked,  the  regular  founder  of 
that  school  was  Ammonius  Saccas. 

To  the  treatises  of  Philo  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  have  recently  been  added 
not  only  those  found  by  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS.  (Milan,  1818) ,  but  also  the  treatises  die- 
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covered  by  Aucher  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  translated  into  Latin  (Venice,  1623,  fol. 
min. ;  ibid.,  1826).  The  best  edition  of  Fbilo  is  t]ie  splendid  one  of  Mangey,  London, 
1742,  2  vols.  fol.  Still,  without  detracting  flrom  its  merits,  it  is  ftr  &om  complete ;  and 
hovr  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  a  really  good  edition,  was  shown  by 
Valckenaer,  Ruhnken,  Markland,  and  others,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  recently  by 
Creuzer  {Zur  Kritik  der  Sekr^tm  des  Juden  Pkilo,  in  Vllmann's  and  Umbreit's  Theolo~ 
giapfyiJi  Studien.  und  Kritike^  1632,  p.  i.,  seqq.).  The  edition  of  J^feiifer,  Erlangen,  1765- 
92,  5  vols.  Svo,  contributed  but  little  to  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  that  of  Ricbter, 
Leipzig,  1628-30,  8  vols.  12mo,  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Mangey's,  including  the 
pieces  discovered  in  the  mean  time. 

2.  NuHENius  (NavM>"o^)  "^  Apamea,  in  Syriit,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by  Origan.  He  probably  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius. 

3.  JiisTiNHs  ('louiTTii'oj ),'  sumamed  the  M.vetyb  {i  yUprvs),  or  the 
Philosopher  (d  iiK6ao<jiqs),  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  writers, 
was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City  of  Flavia,  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  town  called 
Shechem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Sychar  in  the  New.  He  was  bom 
about  A.D.  103.  Justin  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  and  in  his  youth 
studied  the  Greek  philosophy  wjth  ze^l  and  ardor.  He  was  afterward 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as  a  Qhristian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher, but  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation,  by  vnriting  and  otherr 
wise,  of  the  f^ith  which  he  had  embraced.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  165  A.D.  Jus- 
tin wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  [the 
Christians,  addressed  to  Antoj^nus  Pius,  about  A.D.  139.  2.  A  Second 
Apology  for  the  Christians,  addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus.  3.  A  Dialogue  vy^th  Tryphon  the  Jew,  in  which  Justin  defends 
Christianity  against  the  objections  of  Tryphon. 

The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by  Otto,  Jena,  1842-44, 2  vols.  8vd ; 
second  edition,  Jena^  1848-50,  3  vols.  Svo. 

4.  Clemens  Alexandeinus,"  so  called  from  his  long  residence  at 
Alexandrea,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His  full  name  was  T.  Flavins 
Clemens.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  Southern  Italy,  Coele-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  His 
philosophical  studies  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of  Christianity. 
He  embraced  Christianity  through  the  teaching  of  Pantaenus,  at  Alex- 
andrea,  was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D.  190,  and  died  about  A.D.  220. 
Hence  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  A.D. 
193-217.  His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a  whole.  In 
thP  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks  (A6yos  TIpoTp€irTM6s,  &c.),  his  design 
was  to  convince  the  heathens,  and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. ,  Th^ 

1  Srmtk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  t^.  "  ld.ib. 
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Pedagogue  (naiSayay6s)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory  address,  and  fur- 
nishes him  with  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Stromata 
(STpai/iaTiis)  are  in  eight  books.  The, title  means  "  fatchwprk,"  and  indi- 
cates its  miscellaneous  character.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  history  of  philosophy.  The  principal  information  respecting 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book.  The  object  of  the 
work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher,  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in 
philosophy  andtheology. 

By  far  the  Ijest  edition  of  Clemens  is  that  of  Potter,  Oxford,  1715,  2  vols.  fol.  A  very 
good  edition  also  is  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  1830-34,  4  vols.  ISmo. 

5.  0RiGENEs("Qpi7eVj)s),', usually  called  Oeioen,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  early  Christian  writers,  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  A.D.  186. 
He  received  a  careful  education  from  his  father  Leonides,  who  was  a 
devout  Christian,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Clemens,  of 
Alexandrea.  After  an  active  and  checkered  life,  the  details  of  which 
belong  inore  properly  to  sacred  literature,  he  died  in  A.D.  253  or  254,  his 
end  having  been  hastened  by  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  in 
the  Decian  persecution  (249-251).  The  place  of  his  death  was  Tyre,  in 
which  city  he  was  buried,  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works :  1. 
The  HexUpla,  which  consisted  of  six  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  ranged 
in  parallel  columns.  The  first  column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  characters ;  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters  ;  the 
third  the  version  of  Aquila;  the  fourth  that  of  Symmachus  ;  the  fifth  the 
Septuagint ;  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Besides  the  compila- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen  added  marginal'  notes, 
containing,  among  Other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
Only  fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant.  2.  Exegetical  Works, 
which  comprehend  three  classes.  (A)  Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders 
volumina,  containing  ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to 
his  intellect.  (B)  Scholia,  or  brief  notes  on  detached  passages.  (C) 
HomiliiB,  or  popular  expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Caesarea.  In  his 
various  expositions  Origen  sought  to  extract  from  the  sacred  writings 
their  historical,  mystical  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance.  His  de- 
sire of  finding  continually  a  mystical  sense  led  him  frequently  into  the 
neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This 
capital  fault  has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating  his  labors, 
and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  value.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  sacred 
writings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
full  extent  which  some  of  his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De 
Principiis  (Ilepl  Apx"")-  This  work  was  the  great  object  of  attack  with 
Origen's  enemies,  and  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief 
evidence  of  his  various  alleged  heresies.    It  was  divided  into  four  books. 

I  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are  extant,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  Rufinus  has  come  down  to  us  entire  ;  but  Rufinus  took  great  liberties 
with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  version  is  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  ,4.  Exhorlatio  ad  Martyrium  (EiS  liaprifiov 
irporpeitTiKhs  \6yos),  or  De  Martyrio  (Ilepl  iiaprvplou),  written  during  the 
persecution  under  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  and  still  extant.  5.  Contra 
Celsum  Libri  VJII.  (Koto  KeXtrov  rinoi  ^),  Still  extant.  In  this  important 
work  Origen  defends  the  truths  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
Celsus.' 

There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  Philocalia  (*iXoKo\ia),  which  is  a  com- 
pilation by  Basil  of  Caesarea,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  which  many  important 
fragments  have  been  thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments than  Origen,  or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acri- 
monious disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several  had  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  which,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence 
of  other  human  souls,'  he  affirmed.  He  was  charged,  also,  with  holding 
the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and  demons. 
He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a  nature  less 
corrupt  and  depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the 
operation  of  Divine  grace.  He  held,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  the  guilty,  conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would 
suffer  eternal  punishment. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Origen  is  by  Delarue,  Paris,  1733-59,  4  vols,  fol.,  re- 
printed in  25  vois.  -Svo,  1831-48,  under  the  editorial  care  of  LommatBch.  The  best  sep- 
arate edition  of  the  Hexapla  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714. 

6.  Ammonius,  called  Saccas  {'Afifidvios  Sokko;,  i.  e.,  'SaKicoij>6pos),'  or  sack- 
carrier,  because  his  employment  was  carrying  the  corn  landed  at  Alex- 
andrea,  as  a  public  porter  (saccarius)~ waa  born  of  Christian  parents. 
Porphyry"  asserts,  Eusebius*  and  St.  Jerome'  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate,  he  combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with 
Christianity,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned 
Longinus,  Herennius,  and  Plotinus.  He  died  A.D.  243,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  pagan  disciples  of  Ammonius  held  a  kind 
of  philosophical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  inward  perception ;  God 
was  three-fold  in  essence,  intelligence  (viz.,  in  knowledge  of  himself),  and 
power  (viz.,  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions  being  inferior  to  the  first. 
The  care  of  the  world  was  intrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race  ;  below 
those,  again,  were  demons,  good  and  bad :  an  ascetic  life  and  theurgy 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar 
only  in  their  national  deities.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a  Christian, 
he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which  would,  of  course,  then  be  repre- 

1  Smith,  t.c.  '  Smith,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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sented  by  Qi'igen,  and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrean  school,  as  just  de- 
scribed), noted  for  his  writings,  especially  on  the  Scriptures.  He  com- 
posed a  Diateasaron  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  still  exists  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Capua  (in  the  sixth  century,  who  wrong- 
ly ascribed  it  to  Tatian),  and  of  Luscinius.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Consensu  Moysis  et  Jesu,  which  is  praised  by  St.  Jerome.  A  life  of  Aris- 
totle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake  on  the  Categories, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Ammonius,  but  it  is  probably  the  work  of  John 
Philoponns.' 

7.  Plotinus  (n\»TU'or),"  the  originator,  according  te  some,  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system  (though  not  of  its  fundamental  principles),  lived  so  ex- 
clusively in  speculation  that  he  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  bodily 
organization,  and  would  tell  neither  his  parents,  his  forefathers,  his  native 
country,  nor  even  his  birth-day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  celebration  of  it. 
According,  however,  to  Suidas  and  others,  he  was  born  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  about  A.D.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved  by 
his  disciple  Porphyry,  in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us.  From 
him  we  learn  that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  remained  eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian,  (A.D.  242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed vfith  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians  and  Indians.  After  the  death  of 
Gordian  he  fled  to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Rome  (A.D.  244).  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  gave  only  oral  instruction  to 
a  few^  friends,  but  he  was  at  length  induced,  A.D.  254,  to  commit  his  in- 
structions to  writing.  In  this  manner,  when,  ten  years  later  (A.D.  264), 
Porphyry  came  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  to  Plotinus,  twenty-one 
books  of  very  various  contents  had  been  already  composed  by  him.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome^  the  latter, 
at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Porphyry,  wrote  twenty-three  books  on 
the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  nine 
books  were  afterward  added. 

Of  the  fifty-three  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  remarks  that  the  first 
twenty-one  books  were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  other  nine,  especially  the  last  four,  were  evidently  written  with 
diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of  these  fifty-three  books  was  commit- 
ted by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a  second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections  ;  intent  simply  upon  the  matter,  he 
was  alike  careless  of  orthography,  of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  handwriting.  The  fifty-three  books  were  divided  by 
Porphyry  into  six  Ermeads,  or  sets  of  nine  books. 

Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said  to  be 

very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy 

on  the  whole.     Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  increased 

whisn  discoursing ;  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  cov- 
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ered  with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the  scantiest  fare, 
and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted  to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He 
was  regarded  with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of  science, 
like  the  philosophers  Amelias,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eu- 
stochius,  and  Zethns  the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  according  to 
the  laws  of  Plato.     He  died  at  Puteoli  in  A.D.  262. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings, 
with  the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to 
the  Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets ;  he  endeavors  to  find  them  all  under  the 
veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own 
philosophical  and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not  guilty  of  that 
commixture  and  falsification  of  the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism 
which  is  found  in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.' 

The  best  edition  of  the  Enneada  of  Plotinus  is  that  of  Creuzer,  Oxford,  163S,  3  vols. 
4to,  containing  very  able  critical  and  exegetical  annotations. 

8.  PoKPHYRiDs  {nop<pipios),'  usually  called  Porphyry,  the  celebrated 
antagonist  of  Christianity,  was  born  A.D.  233,  either  in  Batanaea,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was  Malchus,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophoenician  Melech,  a  word  which  signified  king,  The  name  Forphy- 
rius  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  de- 
vised for  him  by  his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under  Origen 
at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apoilonius  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of  Plo- 
tinus. He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  and  was  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  arranging 
his  writings.  After  remaining  in  Rome  six  years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but,  on  the  advice  of 
Plotinus,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion,  in  fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  about  A.D.  305  or  306.  Late  in  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  with  the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their 
education. 

As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  considerable  praise.  His  style  is  toler- 
ably clear,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigor.  His 
learning  was  most  extensive.  A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems  would  alone  be 
'  Srandis,  I.  e.  '  Snath,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  ii. 
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sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  was  manifestly  far  from  superficial.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  religion ;  but  of  its 
nature  and  merits  we  are  not  able  to  judge;  as  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  -The 
attack  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  antagonists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Methodius, 
Apollinaris,  and  Eusebius.  A  large  number  of  his  works,  however,  have 
come  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  lAfe  of  Plotinns  are 
two  of  the  best  known.  Another  work  of  his  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
on  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  described  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  a  fanciful 
allegorical  intej-pretation  of  Homer's  description  of  the  cave,  showing 
both  the  ingenuity  and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of  all  kinds  into  their 
service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  school.' 

The  Life  of  Pythagoras  was  edited,  along  with  that  of  the  same  philosopher  by,  lam- 
blichus,  with  the  notes  of  Holstenius,  &c.,  by  Kiessling,  Leipzig,  1815.  The  Life  of 
Plotinus  is  given  by  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  Oxford,  1835, 
3  vole.  4to.  The  work  on  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  is  best  edited  by  Goens,  Utrecht,  1765, 
4to,  reprinted  by  Rhoer,  in  his  edition  of  Porphyry's  work  on  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food,  Leyden,  1792,  4to. 

9.  Iamblichus  {'Id/iPMxos)'  was  born  at  Chalcis,  in  Coele-Syria.  He 
resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  before  A.D.  333.  He  was  inferior  in 
judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyry, and  he  introduced  into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  East,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  extant  works  of  Iamblichus  are,  1.  Tlepl  TlvBay6pov 
alpeireots,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  of  which 
five  only  are  extant.  The  first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  and  though  compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
other  works  from  which  it  is  taken  are  lost.  The  second  book,  Tlporpeir- 
rmol  A6yoi  els  <l>tXoa-oipiav,  forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Plato.  The  third  book,  Tlepl  koivvs  tuaStinaTMris  lirurTiiiiTis,  containing  many 
fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans.  The  fourth  book,  Tlepl  ttjs 
NiKOfjtAxov  &pi9fi7]riKrjs  eisayuyTJs.  The  fifth  book,  Ta  ^eo\oyo6neua  rrji 
iipi0p.riTiK7i5.  2.  Tlepl  nvffTTip'mv,  written  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  theology.  Iamblichus  wrote  other  works  which 
are  lost. 

The  Li/e  of  Pythagoras  was  edited  by  Kuster,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  j^iessling, 
Leipzig,  1815.  The  Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  by  Kiessling,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  The 
treatise  irepl  Koivfii  poBn^paTiKrii  en-icrrqfMyj,  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  The  treatise 
jrept  T^9  NtKOjLtaxou  aptff/xjjTiKiJs  eUayuyrfi,  by  Tennulius,  Deventer  and  Arnheim,  1668. 
The  Theoiogumena  ArithmetictB,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo.  The  X>e  Mysteriis,  by  Gale, 
Oxford,  1678,  fol. 

10.  Peoclus  (n(nf/£\os),=  surnamed  Diadochus  (AiiSoxos),  or  the  "  Suc- 
cessor," from  his  being  regarded  as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  in 
doctrine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic 

'  Smith,  Uc.  '  Ii.ib.  3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
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school.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  412,'  and  belongs,  there- 
fore, in  reality  to  the  succeeding  period  of  Grecian  literature ;  but  we 
prefer  considering  him  here,  along  with  his  numerous  followers,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  grouping  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Proclus  was 
brought  up  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his  parents  belonged,  and 
which  city  he  himself  regarded  as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Algx- 
andrea  under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterward  at  Athens,  under  Plutarchus 
and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  age  his  philosophical  attainments  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  written  his 
commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Proclus  succeeded 
him  in  his  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
and  taught. 

Marinus,  in  his  Life  of  Proclus, -records  with  intense  admiration  the  per- 
fection to  which  his  master  attained  in  eJI  virtues.  The  highest  of  these 
virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Maiinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic 
kind.  From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ;  fasts.and  vigils  he 
observed  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
honored  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have  been  unbounded.  He 
celebrated  all  the  important  rehgious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns,  in  honor  not  only  of  Grecian  deities,  but  of  those  of 
other  nations  also.  Nor  were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration ;  and  he  even  performed  sacred  rites  in 
honor  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  favored  with  various  appari- 
tions and  miraculous  interpositions  of  the,  gods.  He  used  to  tell  how  a 
god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.  ,  But 
the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed 
the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditation  on  the  oracles, 
and  the  Qiphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  profound  secrets  'of  which 
he  was  initiated  by  Asclepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who  alone 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic  knowledge  and  discipline.  He 
profited  so  much  by  her  instructions,  .as  to  be  able,  according  to  Marinus, 
to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  pro 
cure  the  immediate  intervention  of  .iEsculapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
his  friend  Archiadas. 

Proclus  died  A.D.  485.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  had 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted  by  his  fast- 
ings and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a  philosopher,  Proclus  enjoyed  the 
highest  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  ,  but  his  phil- 
osophical system  is  characterized  by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of 
good  sense.  He  professed  that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views 
of  his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  proceeded  on 
the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  co- 
incidence of  the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was 
much  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together  the  logical 
'  Marmi  Vita  FrocU,  c.  6. 
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mc!tbo(I  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful  speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  mysti- 
cism. Several  of  the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  consist  of  commentaries  on  Plato.' 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  extant  worka  of  Froclus,  The  edition  of  Cousin 
(Paris,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-27)  contains  the  treatises  on  Providence  and  Fate,  on  the  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence,  and  on  the  nature  of  Evil,  the  commentary  on  the  first  Alci- 
biades,  and  that  on  the  Parmenides.  Of  editions  of  particular  portions  of  his  works,  we 
may  mention  that  of  Bolssonade,  containing  parts  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cratylus  of 
Plato,  Leipzig,  1820 ;  and  that  of  Creuzer,  containing  the  commentary  on  the  first  Alci- 
biades,  and  the  Institutio  Theologica  (Sroi^^euocrts  0eo^o^K^),  along  with  the  commentary 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Alcibiades,  Frankfort,  1820-22,  8vo. 

Proclus  left  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of  whom  some  were 
females,  such  as  HypaHa,  Sosipatra,  &c.  His  disciples  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  teilent,  but  little  distinguished  for  improving  the  sort  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  Among  the  most  consid- 
erable were  Marinds,  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  who  succeeded 
Proclus  as  a  teachelr  at  Athens,  and  wrote  his  life  (edited  by  Boissonade, 
Leipzig,  1814),  but  who  subsequently  differed  from  him  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato;  then  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus  at 
Athens,  and  afterward  removed  to  Alexandrea,  an  enthusiastic  character, 
but  devoid  of  originality ;  and  Zenodotub,  the  successor  of  the  latter  in 
what  they  termed  the  golden  chain ;  still  later,  Heliodorus  and  Ammoni- 
us,  both  the  sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandrea,  and  the  latter  of  whom  taught 
there.  The  last  who  taught  the  Neo-Platonicsystem  in  the  Academy  at 
Athens  was  Damasoics  of  Damascus,  born  about  A.D.  490,  and  who  united 
clearness  of  understanding  to  activity  of  imagination.  Among  his  dis- 
ciples and  those  of  Ammonius  was  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, SiMPLicios  of  Cilicia,  who,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus.  Both  this  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Phyaica  Aascultaiio,  and  on  the  Dt  Anima,  are  still 
extant.  The  Emperor  Justinian  having,  by  a  severe  decree,  caused  the 
schools  of  the  heathen  philosojAers  to  be  closed,  Damascius,  with  Isi- 
dorus,  Simplicius,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Persia,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes.  They  returned,  indeed,  in  A.D. 
533,  by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Chosroes 
and  Justinian,  but  the  ardor  of  this  sect,  which  had  so  long  and  so  widely 
prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  even  over  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  philosophers,  was  manifestly  on  the  decline.' 

The  only  work  of  Damascius  which  has  been  edited  is  entitled  "Doubts  and  Solu- 
tions of  the  first  Principles,"  by  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1828,  8vo.  There  are  various  editions 
of  the  commentaries  of  Simplicius,  but  a  good  one  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  is  that  by  Schweighaeuser,  in 
his  EpictetetB  Pkil^sophus  Monummta,  vol.  iv.  There  is  also  a  good  edition  in  Didot's 
Scriptores  Ethici  Gmci,  Paris,  1840. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. ' 

I.  The  disciples  whom  Christianity  was  continually  gaining  in  different 
countries  were  imbued  with  very  different  principles  and  feelings,  and 
1  Smith,  I.  c.  '  Tmnematm,  p.  193,  tetiq.  »  Id.,  p.  195,  eeqq. 
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many  of  them  had  also  imbibed  some  philosophical  system  or  other.  The 
knowledge  which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the  theories  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of  heathen  adversaries ;  and  the 
desire  of  illustrating,  defining,  and  substantiating  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  forming  into  a  whole  the  solutions  which  were  offered,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  questions  and  cavils  of  their  adversaries — all  these  causes 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  successively  assumed  different  aspects,  as  regarded  its 
principles  and  object.  By  these  means  something  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of 
philosophy  was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  after  times,  proved  the  material  germ  of  original  speculations. 

II.  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  universality  by  its  simplicity, 
its  close  alliance  with  morality,  and  the  spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild 
and  severe.  Its  first  teachers  recognized  in  it  a  divine  doctrine.  Wis- 
dom, which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  by  human  reason,  seemed  at  last 
found.  The  limits  of  truth  and  of  duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been 
satisfied)  been  at  length  defined,  and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirers 
after  both  reconciled.  But  the  fact  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion 
gave  occasion  to  various  representations,  and  it  was  asked  how  revela- 
tion can  be  established ;  how  it  can  be  ascertained  that  a  doctrine  is  di- 
vine ;  and  what  is  its  true  import.  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  author- 
ity allowed  by  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  tradition  and  phi- 
losophy. 

III.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chnrch,  especially  the  Grecian,  consid- 
ered philosophy  as  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion  (at  least  par- 
tially so),  inasmuch  as  both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source. 
This  source  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to  Justin 
Martyr,  derived  from  internal  revelation  by  the  Aiyos  and  tradition.  Ac^ 
cording  to  St.  Clement  and  the  other  Alexandreans,  it  was  drawn  from 
tradition  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  According  to  St.  Angustin, 
it  was  simply  oral.  In  the  estimation  of  all  these  fathers,  philosophy  was, 
if  not  necessary,  at  least  useful  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

IV.  Other  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  certain  of  the  Latin,  as 
Tertulliaw,  AEKoBirs,  and  his  disciple  Laotantius,  sumamed  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero,  deemed  philosophy  a  superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  tending  to  alienate  man  from  God.  Nevertheless,  the  party 
which  favored  such  pursuits  gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  fathers 
came  to  make  use,  on  the  eclectic  system,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly,  Julian  thought  that  he  was  taking  an  effectual  method  of 
obstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  interdicted  to  its  followers 
the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  all  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were 
far  from  meeting  with  a  like  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  Those 
of  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  considered,  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  and  his  providence,  or  the  opposition  which  existed  betw^een  their 
viesvs  and  those  of  Christianity.    The  Platonic  system,  on  the  other 
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hand,  from  the  degree  of  affinity  they  affected  to  discover  in  it  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

V.  Philosophy  was  at  first  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
religion,  to  assist  in  winning  over  the  more  cultivated  of  the  Gfreeks  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Subsequently,  it  was  turned  to  the  refutation 
of  heresies ;  and,  lastly,  applied:  to  the  elucidation  and  distinct  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Through  all  these  successive  gradations 
the  relations  of  religion  and  philosophy  continued  always  the  same  ;  the 
former  being  looked  upon  as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  most  ex- 
alted and  the  only  tme  philosophy ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  merely  a 
handmaid  to  the  former,  and  a  science  altogether  earthly.  Logic  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  polemics. 

VI.  The  prevailing  system,  therefore,  of  the  fathers  is  a  supernatural- 
ism,  more  or  less  blended  with  rationalism.  The  former,  however,  daily 
acquired  additional  predominance  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual' disputes 
with  the  heretics,  who  were  inclined  to  place  reason  side  by  side  with 
revelation ;  and  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  resolution  of  some  Christian 
teachers  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  revelation  came  to 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  source  of  all  Christian  belief,  but  as  the 
fountain  also  of  all  knowledge,  speciUative  and  practical.' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD— c<m(tnu«<J. 
MATHEMATICIANS,    ETC." 

I.  The  mathematical  sciences  did  not  make  much  progress  during  the 
period  under  review,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy.  Serenus  of  An- 
tissa,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  wrote 
oti  cylindric  and  conic  sections,  in  two  books.  Halley  has  joined  this  work 
to  his  edition  of  ApoUonius  Perga;us,  Oxford,  1710,  fol. 

II.  AwATOLius  ('AwTcixios)'  of  Alexaudrca,  after  having  taught  the  peri- 
patetic philosophy  in  his  native  city,  was  appointed,  in  A.D.  270,  bishop 
of  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  He  wrote  a  work  on  arithmetic,  in  ten  books,  of 
which  we  have  some  fragments  remaining  in  the  Theologumena  of  lam- 
blichus,  and  also  a  species  of  mathematical  catechism,  of  which  we  have 
also  a  fragment.  In  this  last,  Anatolius  makes  the  distance  of  the 
tropics  equal  to  the  side  of  a  pentedecagon,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  de- 
grees,' while  Ptolemy  had  detejmined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  23° 
51'  15"  Halma  seeks  to  infer  from  this  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic ;  but  Letronne  has  shown  that  Anatolius  only  wished  to 
employ  a  round  number.  Anatolius  wrote .  also  a  work  on  the  chro- 
nology of  Easter,  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which  some  ascribe  to  Rufinus, 
under  the  title  of  Volumen  de'  Paschate,  or  Canones  Paschales,  and  which 
^Tennenumn,  I.  o.  '  Schttll,  Hist.  Lit.  dr.,  vol.  v.,  p.  230,  aeqq.  >  Id.  ii.,  p.  S33. 
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was  published  by  Bucherius,  in  his  Doctrina  Temporum,  Antwerp,  1634. 
The  fragments  of  the  mathematical  works  are  given  in  Fabricius. 

III.  ToEODosins  (@eoS6(nos)  of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomei 
of  some  distinction,  appeara  to  have  flourished  later  than  the  reign  of 
Trayan.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  three  following  are  ex- 
tant, and  have  been  published :  1.  ^tpatpmi,  a  treatise  on  the  properties 
of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  described  on  its  surface.  2.  Uepl  iip.fpav 
real  VVKTUV,     3.  Ilcpl  otlc^<Ted)v. 

The  work  on  the  Sphere  has  been  several  times  published,-hoth  in  a  Latin  version  and 
in  Greek.  .  The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  Hunt,  Oxford,  1707,  8vo,  found- 
ed on  the  edition  of  Fena,  the  royal  mathematician  of  France,  Eeauvais,  1558,  4to.  The 
work  Ilepl  -^juepiof  Kal  wjKTan-  was  'published  ft-om  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  in  Latin  only, 
with  ancient  scholia,  and  figures  by  Auria,  Rome,  1591,  4to,  the  propositions,  without 
demonstrations,  having  been  previously  edited  by  Conrad  Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  1572, 
Svo.  The  treatise  Hepi  oitc^irebtv  was  published  in  a  Latin  version,  according  to  JE'abri- 
cius,  by  Auria,  Rome,  1587,  4to.> 

IV.  Menelads  (McceAooi),"  a  Greek  mathematician,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  is 
comprised  in  the  mathematical  collection  called  //.ixphs  iirrpovinos,  or  fiiKphs 
am-pom/ioifievos.  Menelaus  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Proclus,  and  Ptole- 
msBus,  who,  in  his  Magna  Syntaxis  (p.  170),  says  that  he  made  some 
astronomical  observations  at  Rome,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (A.D.  98).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menelaus  introduced 
by  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  De  Facie  in  Orbe  Luna  (p.  930).  Besides  his 
work  on  the  Sphere,  Menelaus  wrote  a  treatise  On  tke  Quantity  and  Dis- 
tinction of  mixed  Bodies.  Both  works  were  translated  into  Syriac  and 
Arabic. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sphere  was  published  at  Paris  in  1644 ;  and 
it  was  also  published  by  Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Synopsis  Mathematical  Paris,  1644. 
This  edition  contained  many  additions  and  interpolations.  A  more  correct  edition  was 
published  at  Oxford  by  Halley,  a  reprint  of  which,  with  a  preface  by  Costard,  appeared 
at  Oxford  in  1758,  Svo. 

V.  HypsIcles  ("rv(»iKA^s)  of  Alexandrea,  a  Greek  mathematician,  is  usu- 
ally said,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  160,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  strong  arguments,  however,  for  placing  him 
not  earlier  than  A.D.  550.  The  only  work  of  his  extant  is  entitled  Ilepl 
■njs  ruv  (iuSiaiv  ivmpopas,  published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  added  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth books  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

VI.  Ptolem^eds,  CLAUDins  {UToXf/jLoios',  KXaiSios),'  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  AVe  will  here  consider  him  under 
the  first  and  second  of  these  characters,  reserving  the  third  for  the  suc- 
ceeding head.  Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  139,  at  Alexandrea,  and,  since  he 
survived  Antoninus,  he  was  alive  in  A.D.  161.  His  mathematical  and 
astronomical  writings  are  as  follows :  1.  Me7ij£xtj  2^VTn|is  rfls 'Ao-Tpoi/oAiks, 
usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Almagest.  Since  the  Tetrahblus, 
the  work  on  astrology,  was  also  entitled  Sivra^ts,  the  Arabians,  to  distin- 
■  STttUk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.        »  Id.  i6.,  s.v.        ^  De  Horean;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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guish  the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  iieyd\ri>  and  afterward 
lieyi<rT-n.  The  Mite  Almagest  is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  thirteen  books.  It  treats 
of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  effect  of  position  upon  the 
earth ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  can  not  be  undertaken ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of 
the  five  stars  called  planets.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  are  the  most 
interesting  to  a  modern  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty-two  stars,  described  by  their  position  in  the  constellations. 
It  seems  that  this  catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  al- 
tered to  Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  could  be ;  some 
changes  having  also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  observations.  Indeed, 
the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Hipparchus,  whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority. 

2.  leTpdPiPKos  SiyroJiF,  generally  called  Tetrabiblon,  or  Qwadriparlitum 
de  ApotelesmatiTms  et  Judiciis  Astrorum.  With  this  goes  another  small 
work  called  Ka/mis,  or  Fructus  Librorum  Suorum,  often  called  Centiloquium, 
from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  are  genuine. 
But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy.  3.  Kavlbv  Paathdav,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  several 
times  referred  to  by  Syncellus.  4.  ^direis  i,7r\avuv  aaripav  koI  awayurfy 
irunifuuriwi',  De  Apparentiis  et  Significationibus  inerrantium,  an  annual  list 
of  sidereal  phenomena.  5,  6.  De  Analemmate,  and  Planispharium.  These 
works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  The  Analemma  is  a  collection  of 
graphical  processes  for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
Planisphere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  projection,  in  which  the 
eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the  circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  7.  IlEpl 
{modiaav  rav  TrXavafi,(vwv,  De  Planetarum  Hypothesibus.  This  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  8.  'ApiiopiKuv  $t0\la  •/,  a  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale.  9.  Uipl  xptTTiplov  nai  ifyfiwviKov,  a 
metaphysical  work  ascribed  to  Ptolemy. 

It  is  as  an  astronomical  theorist  that  Ptolemy  has  earned  the  fame 
which  outlasts  his  system.  His  much-abused  epicycles  were  no  other 
than  a  geometrical  representation  of  the  process  which  a  modern  analyst 
would  have  been  obliged  to  follow  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  a 
periodical  magnitude  is  to  be  represented,  a  series  of  sines  or  cosines  is 
chosen,  the  angles  of  which  depend  upon  the  periods  of  the  observed  in- 
equalities, and  the  coefficients  upon  their  extreme  magnitudes  :  this  is 
precisely  the  algebraical  representation  of  the  process  of  Ptolemy.  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  he  himself  believed  in  the  solid  crys- 
talline orbs  which  his  followers  placed  in  the  heavens.  Some  of  his 
phrases  would  imply  that  he  leaned  to  such  a  belief,  but  a  much  larger 
lumber  are  expressive  only  of  an  hypothesis  which  saves  appearances  (to 
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translate  literally),  or  represents  phenomena.  Had  he  really  adopted  such 
a  material  mechanism,  he,  who  could  argue  that  celestial  motions  must 
be  circular,  because  circular  motions  are  the  most  perfect,  would  not 
have  been  without  some  a  priori  reason  for  the  solidity  of  his  planet-Car- 
riages. If  he  had  had  a  better  physical  system,  the  state  of  mathematics 
would  not  have  permitted  the  use  of  it ;  and  Copernicus  himself  had  no 
more  .satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  the  inequalities  of  the  planetary 
motions  than  these  same  epicycles ;  nor  could  a  modern  astronomer, 
with  new  phenomena  to  represent,  and  no  physical  cause  to  refer  them 
to,  do  otherwise  than  adopt  the  same  course,  in  trigonometrical  language 
instead  of  geometrical.  The  methods  of  Ptolemy  are  those  of  a  great 
mathematician  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  equation  of  time,  of  the  e  vec- 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are,  the  two  first  absolutely, 
and  the  third,  as  compared  with  any  thing  which  preceded,  master-pieces 
of  success,  the  last  of  which  has  only  lost  its  glory  because  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  distant  followers  led  them  to  put  a  mathematical  explana- 
tion in  place  of  a  physical  one.  Delambre  sees  in  the  method  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  for  the  representation  of  Avhat  we  now  call  the  eccentricity  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  the  circumstance  which  suggested  the  ellipse  to  Kepler.' 
The  best  edition  of  the  Almagest,  and  some  of  the  other  works  of  Ptolemy,  is  that  of 
Halma,  Paris,  1813-28,  6  vols.  4to.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Almngest  in 
Greek  and  French,  with  the  various  readings.  The  third  contains  the  Kai/ui/  paaLKdmv, 
and  the  Carets  ruv  airKavav  Of  Ptolemy,  together  with  the  Eigayiayiij  of  Geminus.  The 
fourth  contains  the  'Yirodeo'eif  fcal  ii^(u/uii.4vo}v  apx^i-^  ef  Ptolemy,  and  the  'ViroTvTrucrct; 
of  Proclus ;  and  the  two  last,  the  commentary  of  Theon  on  the  Manual  Tables  of  Ptol 
emy,  translated  by  Halma  from  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  will  be  found  a  fully-revised  and  col- 
lated edition  of  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  (with  others)  of  the  stars,  by  Baily.  The  Tetrabib' 
lus  and  CenHloguium  have  been  twice  printed  in  Greek  with  a  Latin  version,  and  to- 
gether, first  by  Camerarins,  Nflmberg,  1535,  4to,  and  secondly  by  Melanchthon,  Basle, 
1553,  8vo.  The  'ApiLovi.Kd  were  first  published  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  musicians,  by  Gogavinus,  Venice,  1562,  4to ;  next  by  Wallis  (Greek  and  Latin), 
Oxford,  1682,  4to,  with  various  readings  {tnd  copious  notes.  This  last  edition  was  re- 
printed (with  Porphyry's  commentary,  then  first  published)  in  the  third  volume  of  WalUs's 
works,  Oxford,  1699,  fol.  The  treatise  Jiepi  Kpfnjpiov,  k.  t.  A.,  was  edited  by  BouiUaud 
(Greek  and  Latin),  Paris,  1663, 4to,  and,  with  a  new  title-page  merely,  in  1661. 

WBITBKS     ON    MILITARY    TACTICS    AND    KINDSED     SDBJECTS. 

I.  Onosandee  ('Ofifirai/Spor),'  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  entitled  SrpoTjryiKis  Kiyos,  and  which  is  still  extant.  One- 
sander  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  Q.  Veranius,  who  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q.  Veranius  Nepos  who  was  consul  in  A.D.  49. 
Onosander  also  remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  was  written  in  time 
of  peace.  It  might  very  well  have  been  written,  therefore,  between  A.D. 
49  and  A.D.  59.  If  the  consul  of  A.D.  49  wa^  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  it  would  agree  very  well  with  all  the  other  data, 
that  this  Veranius  accompanied  Didius  Gallus  into  Britain,  and  died  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  year.  AH  subsequent  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  the  same  subject  made  the  work  of  Onosander  their  text-book,- and  in 

1  De  Morgan,  Pemy  Ct/clopedia,  vol.  jutiii.,  p.  482.  "  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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particular  the  emperors  Mauricius  and  Leon  did  little  more  than  express 
in  the  corrupt  style  of  their  age  what  they  found  in  him.  Count  Moritz, 
of  Saxony,  professed  to. have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  a 
translation  of  this  virork.  Onosander  was  a  disciple  of  the  Platonic  school 
of  philosophy,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  which  is  lost.  In  his  style  he  imitated  Xenophon  with 
some  success. 

The  best  edition  of  Onosander  is  that  of  Schwebel,  Ntlrnberg,  1761,  fol.  It  contains 
the  French  translation  of  the  Baron  de  Zur-Lauben.  In  this  edition  the  editor  availed 
himself  of  the  manuscript  notes  by  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Is.  Vossiua,  which  are  preserved  In 
the  library  at  Leyden.    There  is  also  a  later  edition  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1822,  8vo, 

II.  Apollodoehs  (_'A.TroK\6Sti!pos),  a  native  of  Damascus,  a  celebrated 
architect,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  former  emperor  em- 
ployed him  to  build  his  Forum,  Odeunr,  and  Gymnasium  at  Rome,  and 
also  to  construct  the  bridge  over  thi  Danube,  by  which  he  passed  into 
Dacia.  Hadrian,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words  uttered  by  Apol- 
lodprus,  first  banished  him,  and  afterward  put  him  to  death.  ApoUodorus 
has  left  a  work  on  warlike  engines,  entitled  no\topK7iTiKi,  which  is  given 
in  the  collection  of  Thevenot. 

III.  Akeiands  ('A/5^ioi'((j),  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention  in 
our  account  pf  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  composed  also  a  work 
on  Tactics  (A(i'yoj  TaKrucis,  or  tex>'1  To/cTi/t^).  What  we  now  possess  of 
it,  under  this  name,  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work,  as  it 
treats  of  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the  preparatory  exercises  pf  the 
cavalry ;  but  this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and  fully 
shows  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  is  printed  in  Scheffer's 
collection  of  ancient  works  on  tactics,  Upsala,  1664,  but  better  in  Blan- 
card's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian. 

IV.  ^LiANus  Taotioos  (Ai\ibv!)s  ToKTiKiij),'  a  Greek  writer  on  tactics, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Claudius  ^Elianus,  of  whom  we  have  already 
treated.  He  lived  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on 
the  Military  Tactics  of  the  Greeks  (ricpl  ^SrpaTriytKav  Tiifiev  'EWijviKffly), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The  work  arose, 
he  says,  from  a  conversation'  he  had  with  the  Emperor  Nerva  at  Fronti- 
nus's  house  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  on  Naval  Tactics  also ;  bnt 
this,  if  it  was  ever  written,  is  lost. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very  bad  one)  was  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  a 
much  better  one,  was  by  Robortellus,  Venice,  1552, 4to.  It  contains  a  new  Latin  version 
by  the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The  best  edition  is  that  printed  by  El- 
zevir at  Leyden,  1613,  Bvo. 

V.  PoLViENUs  (IIoAiioii'oj),'  the  Macedonian,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Stratagems  in  War  {STpaTTiyfi/iara),  which  is  still  extant.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  learn  from  Polysenus  himself  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  plead  causes  before  the  emperor.'  He  dedicated  his  work 
to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  war, 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  ib.,  ».  v.  =  Free/.,  lib.  li.  j  lib.  Tiii. 
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about  A.D.  163,  at  which  time  he  says  that  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigas.'  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  boolcs,  of 
which  the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Greek  generals,  the  seventh  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  people, 
and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans,  and  of  illustrious  women.  Parts,  howev- 
er, of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that,  of  the  nine  hundred 
stratagems  which  Polyaenus  described,  only  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  have  come  down  to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric  of  the  age. 
It  contains  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated men  in  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  many  historical  facts  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  ignorant ;  but  its  value  as  an  his- 
torical authority  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment  which 
the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  took  his  statements.  Polysenus  also  wrote  several  other  works, 
all  of  which  have  perished. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greeic  text  was  published  hy  Casaubon,  Lyon,  1589, 12mo  ;  the 
next  by  Maasvicius,  Leyden,  1690,  8vo ;  the  third  by  MuTsinna,  Berlin,  1756, 12mo  ;  and 
the  last  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1809,  8vo. 

WRITERS     ON     music; 

I.  Alypius  {'A\iwios),'  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  entitled 
Ehayayii  MouffiK^.  His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably  flourished  un- 
der Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  His  work  consists  wholly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the  symbols  used 
(both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to  denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five 
scales  produced  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the  three  genera 
(Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic).  It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only 
one  (the  fifth,  namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is;  as 
usual,  divided  in  the  introduction,  and  may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  work.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any  considerable 
number  of  examples  had  been  left  us  of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of 
notation  described  in  it ;  unfortunately,  very  few  remain,  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  However,  the  work  serves 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  obscure  history  of  the  modes. 

The  work  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  "Antiqum  MvsictB  Auctores  S^ 
tern,"  Amsterdam,  1652.  The  text,  which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meuraius,  its 
first  editor  C'Aristoxetms,  Nicomackus,  Alypius,  ed.  Job.  .Meursius,"  Leyden,  1616),  was 
restored,  apparently  with  success,  by  the  labors  of  Meibomius. 

II.  Gaudentihs  (rai;BfVTios),'  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on 
music,  but  concerning  whom  no  definite  information  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  his  theory  he  follows  the  doctrines  of  Aristoxenus, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  views  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  him.  His  treatise  bears 
the  title  of  'Eisayuyii  apfiovucl].  It  treats  of  the  elements  of  music,  of  the 
voice,  of  sounds,  intervals,  systems,  &c.,  and  forms  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  music,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  an- 

'  Pto^.,  lib.  i.  a  Smtlt,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Id.  «.,  ».  t>. 
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tiquity.  Cassiodorus  mentions  it  with  praise,  and  tells  us  that  or.e  of  Km 
contemporaries,  Mucianus,  had  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it  for  the  use 
of  schools.    This  translation  is,  however,  lost. 

The  work  of  Gaudentius  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  in  the  collection 
of  Meibomius,  already  mentioned. 

III.  Claudius  PtolemjEus,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ought 
also  to  be  placed  among  the  ancient  writers  on  music,  as  is  shown  by  his 
treatise  on  th'e  theory  of  the  musical  scale,  entitled  'Ap/ioi/mii,  in  three 
books.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  reduced  to  seven  the  fifteen  modes 
of  the  ancients.  He  is  believed,  also,  to  have  fixed  the  true  relations  of 
certain  intervals,  and  to  have  thus  rendered  the  diatonic  octave.more 
conformable  to  harmony. 

IV.  Bacchius  (Bokx"os),  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  called  'Ehayayii  r^xvns  /houitik^j.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history.  The  work  consists  of  brief  and  clear  explanations  of  tho 
principal  subjects  belonging  to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Bacchius  reckons 
seven  modes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  species  of  octave  anciently 
called  by  the  same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  conjectures  that  he  lived 
after  Ptolemy. 

The  Greek  text  of  Bacchius  was  first  edited  by  Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  comment 
ary  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis,  Paris,  1623,  fol.,  p.  1687.  It  also  forms  part 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  of  the  collection  of  Meibomius. 

v.  Aeistides  Quintiliands  ('ApurrclSris  KoHyriMavis),^  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  in  three  books.  On  Music  (Tlepl  MovaiK^s).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  But  he  must 
have  lived  after  Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Martianus 
Capella,  who  has  made  use  of  his  treatise  in  his  work  De  Nuptiis  Fhilo- 
logia  et  Mercurii  (lib.  9).  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  he  must  be  placed 
before  Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  difference  between  that 
writer  and  his  predecessors  with  respect  to  the  number  of  modes.  The 
work  of  Aristides  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical 
treatises.  It  embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  {hpnonKi])  in  the 
modern  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  comprehended  under  iiovirmi], 
which  latter  science  contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  every  thing  in  nature.  The  first  book 
treats  oi  Harmonics  and  Rhythm;  the  former  subject  being  considered 
under  the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems,  Genera,  Modes, 
Transition,  and  Composition  (MeAoTorfo).  The  second,  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects and  educational  powers  of  music ;  and  the  third,  of  the  numerical 
ratios  which  define  musical  intervals,  and  of  their  connection  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  science  generally.  Aristides  refers  to  another  work  of 
his  own,  IlEpl  rioDjTiKTJs,  which  is  lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to 
any  of  the  ancient  writers  on  music  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristides  is  that  of  Meibomius.  It  is  printed  along  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  Meibomius's  collection  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  music  already  referred  to. 

'  Smith,  Diet,  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  FERIOD^-continucii. 
G^fiOGRAPHICAI.    WRITERS. 

I.  StbIbo  (STfxiiSaii'),*  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Ama. 
sia,  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  54  B.C.  He  lived  during  the  whole  ofthe  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.D.  24.  Strabo  received  a  careful  education. 
He  studied  grammar  under  Aristodemus,  at  Nysa,  in  Caria,  and  philoso- 
phy under  Xenarchus,  of  Seleucisi,  in  Cilicia,  and  Boethus  of  Sidon.  .  He 
lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various  countries. 
We  learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  .lElius  Gallus 
in  Egypt  in  B.C.  .24.  He  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  'Iffropucii 
TiroiiyiiiutTa,  in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began  where  the 
history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was  probably  continued  to  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

But  his  great  work  was  his  Geography  (TeaypatpiKi),  in  seventeen  books, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Strabo's  work,  according  to 
his  own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  complete  geographical  work  can  be  adapted  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  elementary  knowledge.  His  work  was  intended  for  all 
who  had  a  good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  of  administration.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
work  which  would  give  such  persons  that  geographical  and  historical  in- 
formation about  each  country  which  a  person  engaged  in  matters  politic^ 
al  can  not  do  without.  Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan  does  not 
comprehend  minute  description,  except  when  the  place  or  the  object  is 
of  great  interest  or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it  comprehends  the  important 
poUtical  events  of  which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of 
the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  rendered  them  illustrious ; 
in  short,  whatever  was  most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something  added 
to- them,  in  the  geographical  portion  ofthe  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ;  a  kind  of 
historical  geography.' 

Strabo's  work  has  a  particular  value  to  us  of  the  present  day,  owing 
to  his  method  of  handling  the  subject.  He  has  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  historical  facts,  for  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  his 
work.  His  language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  passages  where 
1  Long:;  Smithes  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  Long,  I.  c. 
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the  text  has  been  corrupted ;  it  is  appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple,  and 
without  affectation. 

It  is  objected  to  Strabo  that  he  has  undervalued  Herodotus,  and  puts 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  Ctesias.  The  work  of  Herodotus  was,  per- 
haps, hardly  appreciated,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  any  writer  of  antiquity; 
and  it  is  a  well-grounded  complaint  against  Strabo,  that  he  could  not  or 
did  not  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  stories  which  Herodotus  tells 
simply  as  stories  which  he  heard,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  historian.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  geography 
of  Strabo,  particularly  his  description  of  Greece,  for  which  he  could  have 
derived  excellent  materials  from  Herodotus.  Strabo's  authorities  are  al- 
most exclusively  Greek.  He  had  a  contempt  for  the  Roman  writers  gen- 
erally ;  and  certainly,  simply  as  geographers,  there  was  riot  one  among 
them  who  could  be  called  by  that  name.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  historical  writings  and  memoirs,  would  have  furnished 
him  with  many  valuable  geographical  facts,  both  for  liis  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean geography.  He  made  sdme  use  of  Caesar's  writings  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  Gallia,  the  Alps,  and  Britain,  and  he  used  other  materials  also,  as  we 
see  from  his  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of  Publius  Crassus  to  the  Cassiter- 
ides.  But,  with  this  exception,  and  the  writings  of  Asinius  PoUio,  Fabius 
Pictor,  and  an  anonymous  chorographer,  he  drew  little  from  Roman 
sources.  The  use  that  Strabo  made  of  Homer  is  another  objection  to  his 
work,  and  his  description  sometimes  becomes  rather  a  commentary  on 
Homer  than  an  independent  description,  based  on  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge.  That  which  Homer  darkly  knew,  or  half  guessed,  has  no 
value,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  was  entirely  useless  in  the  age  Of  Strabo.' 

It  is  another  defect  in  Strabo's  work  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  not  properly  applied  by  him.  Though  Strabo  had  some  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  sciences  as  helps  to 
geography,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  exact  division  of  the  earth  into 
climates,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hipparchus  used  the  term,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  which  in  many  cases  were 
pretty  well  determined,  as  essential  to  his  geographical  description. 

The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are  an  introduction  to  his  geography,  and 
contain  his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  mathematical  geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
gins his  description.  He  devotes  eight  books  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
the  seventeenth  and  last  to  Egypt  and  Libya. 

The  first  edition  of  Strabo  waa  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1516.  Tile  next  edition  of  the  text 
was  by  Caaaubon,  who  used  several  MSS.,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  they  exist.  There  are 
two  editions  of  the  text  by  Caaaubon,  Geneva,  1587,  and  Paris,  1620,  fol.,  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  and  a  commentary.  .  The  edition  of  1620  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  1587,  and  it  is  that  which  is  generally  referre,d  to  by  the  page.  The  reprint 
of  Casauhon's  edition  by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  is  useful  for  the  collection  of 
the  notes  of  various  critics.  The  edition  of  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807,  2' vols,  fol.,  is  a  re- 
print from  Almeloveen,  and  contains  no  improvement  of  the  text,  though  there  were 
means  for  doing  this  in  the  collation  of  five  MSS.  by  Villebrune,  and  in  other  resources. 

'  Long,  I.  e. 
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The  notice  of  this  edition  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xiv.^  p.  4S9,  seqq.)  gave  rise  to 
an  acrimonious  literary  warfare  between  that  periodical  and  some  Oxford  scholars.  In 
1796  was  commenced  the  edition  of  Siebenltees,  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo.  He  only  lived,  how- 
ever, to  complete  the  first  six  books,  in  2  vols.  The  work  was  then  taken  up  by  Tzschucke. 
Siebenkees  did  his  part  very  ill,  but  the  edition  improved  greatly  after  Tzschucke  com- 
menced his  labors.  Friedemann  continued  the  work  after  the  latter,  but  it  reached  only 
the  seventh  volume,  which  contains  the  commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  three 
books.  This  volume  was  Friedemann's  addition,  and  appeared  in  1818.  Coraes  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  &trabo  at  Paris,  1815-18,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  was  really  the  first 
critical  edition  of  Strabo  that  was  worthy  of  the  name,  though  he  is  perhaps  justly 
blamed  for  being  sometimes  too  bold  in  substituting  the  conjectures  of  others  or  his  own 
for  MSS.  readings  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  By  far  the  most  valuable  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844-52,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  text  of  this  edition  is 
founded  on  a  new  collation  of  MSS.,  and  is  f\irnished  with  a  critical  commentary.  There 
is  also  a  school  edition  of  the  same,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  French  translation  of  Strabo  appeared  at  Paris,  1805-19,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and 
accompanied  by  copious  critical  and  other  notes.  It  was  translated  by  La  Porte  du 
Theil  and  Coraes,  with  the  exception  of  Du  Theil's  share,  which  was  left  unfinished  on 
his  death  in  1815,  and  which  was  completed  by  Letronne,  who  translated  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  books.  Gosselin  added  the  geographical  eitplanations,  and  five  maps  to 
illustrate  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Strabo,  with  respect 
to  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  The  4est  translation  of  Strabo,  however,  is  the 
.  German  one  of  Groskurd,  3  vols.  8vo,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1831-33.  The  fourth  volume, 
Berlin,  1834,  contains  a  very  complete  index,  which  is  adapted  to  the  second  edition  of 
Casaubon,  and  all  subsequent  editions,  except  the  small  Tauchnitz  one,  the  only  one 
that  has  not  the  paging  of  Casaubon's  edition  in  the  margin. 

II.  IsiDoRus  {'hriSupos)  of  Charax,  a  geographical  writer,  lived  probably 
under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  His  t?i  UapBias  irepnryTjTi/nJj  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  and  his  'SraSfiol  TlapeiKoi  (probably  a  part  of  it)  are  printed 
among  the  works  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers  in  the  collections  of 
Hoschel  (1600),  Hudson  (1703),  and  Miller,  Paris,  1839. 

III.  Pausanias  {nava-avlas),'  the  traveller  and  geographer,  was  perhaps 
a  native  of  Lydia.  He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  and 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor.  This  work, 
entitled  'EAAciSo;  Xlepcfiyti<rts,  A  Periegisis  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,  is  in  ten 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  -A.ttica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia, 
Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Argolis  (ii.),  Laconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(v.,  vi.),  Achsea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  BcEotia  (ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work 
shows  that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions  of 
Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity of  his  description.  The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias 
gives  no  general  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place,  but  he  de- 
scribes the  things  as  he  comes  to  them.  His  account  is  minute ;  but  it 
mainly  refers  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  and  the  mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which,  in- 
deed, are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling 
was  strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  modern 
critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is  hardly  much 
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obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except 
that  obscurity  which  is  sometimes  owing  tothe  matter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none 
of  modern  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable  facts  in  so 
small  a  compass. 

The  best  editions  are  iy  Siebelis,  Leipzig,  1822-28,  5  vols.  Bvo. ;  by  Beldter,  Berlin, 
1826-7,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Scbubart  and  Walz,  Leipzig,  1838-40,  3  .vols.  8vo  j  and  by  L. 
Dindorf,  Paris,  1845,  8to,  forming  part  of  Dldot's  BihUotkeca  Graca. 

IV.  MakInhs  (Mapwos)'  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  geographer^  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Ptoleiny,  who  frequently  refers  to  him.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography  in  antiquity ;  and  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  (i.,  6)  that  he  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was  that  he  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  positions 
of  places  by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitude.  He  also  con- 
structed maps  for  his  works  on  much  improved  principles.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  Marinus  was  indefatigable  in  study- 
ing the  works  of  his  predecessors,  the  diaries  kept  by  travellers,  and  ev- 
ery available  source.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work,  and  would  have  still  farther  improved  it  if  he  had  not  been 
carried  off  by  an  untimely  death. 

V.  Ptolem^hs.'  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mathematical  and 
astronomical  works  of  this  writer.  It  now  remains  to  rnake  mention  of 
him  as  a  geographer.  Ptolemy's  great  geographical  work,  entitled  reu- 
ypcupiKil  'rrj)^yijo-«,  is  in  eight  books,  and  has  reached  us  entire.  This 
work  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a  complete  geo- 
graphical system ;  it  was  accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science,  and  it 
maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it  to  be 
superseded.  It  contains,  however,  very  little  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  different  countries  and  places ;  foi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  names  of  places, 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  correct,  but 
his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the  known  world, 
from  east  to  west,  being  much  too  great.  It  is  well  Worthy,  however,  of 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  modern  world  owes  much  to  this  error ;  for 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  first  book  of  Ptolemy's  work  is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a 
half  books  (ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  known 
world,  beginning  with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which  is 
contained  in  book  secotid.  Next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in  book  third ; 
then  Africa,  in  book  fourth ;  then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  fifth ; 
1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., ». ».  .  =  li.  ii. 
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then  the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  sixth ;  then  India,  the  Chersonesus  Aurea, 
Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Taprobane,  in  boolc  seventh,  chapters  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  form  in  which  the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of 
places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under  the  heads,  first, 
of  the  three  continents,  and. then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes. 
Prefixed  to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the  boundaries 
and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  however, 
they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  book  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set 
of  maps  of  the  known  world.     These  maps  are  still  extant.' 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  by  Erasmus,  Basle,  1533,  4to ;  reprinted 
at  Paris,  1M6,  4to.  The  text  of  Erasmus  was  repriuted,  but  with  a  new  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  Indices,  edited  by  Montanus,  and  with  the  maps  restored  by  Mercator,  Am- 
sterdam, 1605,  fol  ;  and  a  still  more  valuable  edition  was  brought  out  by  Bertius,  print- 
ed by  Elzevir,  with  the  maps  colored,  and  wilh^he  addition  of  the  Feutingerian  Tables, 
and  other  important  illustrative  matter,  Leyden,  1619,  fol.,  reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  fol. 
The  work  also  forms  a  part  of  the  edition  of  Ptolemy's  works,  by  the  Abb6  Halma,  but 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  Paris,  1813-28,  4to :  this  edition  contains  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  work.  A  valuable  critical  edition,  by  Wilberg  and  Grashof,  Essen,  1838,  se^^., 
is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  eight  parts,  of  which  six  have  appear- 
ed. A  useful  little  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  contained  in  three  volui]|ies  of  the  Tauch- 
nitz  Classics,  Leipzig,  1843,  32mo. 
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MEDICAL    WRITERS. 


I.  Toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  Empiric  school  had 
attained  its  highest  celebrity  by  the  labors  of  Serapion  of  Alexandrea.  It 
had  also  been  carried  to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Archagathus,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  made  medicine  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city. 
The  individual,  however,  who  practiced  in  this  capital  with  the  most 
brilliant  success,  was  Asolkpiades,  of  Bithyhia,"  who  came  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  lived  there  to  a  very  great 
age.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  Rome  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful  in 
this  profession  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine: 
From  what  -we  learn  of  his  history  and  of'  his  practice,  it  would  appear 
that  he  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural  talents,  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  (or,  rather,  human  vyeakness),  possessed  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or  professional 
skill.  He  had  the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active  and 
powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to  the  efficacy  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the  liberal  use  of 
wine  to  his  patients,  ^nd  upon  his  not  only  attending,  iri  all  cases,  with 
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great  assiduity  to  every  thing  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but  also 
upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  in4ulging  their, Inclinations.  In 
justice  to  him,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  seems  also, to  hiave 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  ^discernment,  which,  pn 
some  occasions,  he  employed  -with-^dvan^age.  It  is  probable  that  to  him 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement  of  disease?  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and  chronic.  Nothing  remains  of  his  writ- 
ings but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been  collected  by  Gfumpert,  Ascle- 
piadis  Biihyni  Fragmenta,  Weimar,  1794. 

II.  DioscoEiDES  (AioffKopiSrjs),^  Pedadus  or  Pedanius  iTlfSiUtos  or  IleSit- 
vios),  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  that  bears 
his  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Anazarba, 
in  Cihcia  Campestris,  and  that  he  was  a, physician  by,  profession.  It  a|i- 
pears  pretty  evident  that  he  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and,  as  he  is, not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
vras  a  little  posterior  to  him.  'He  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Ma- 
teriaMedica  (Ilepl  "TXijj  'loTpoc^s),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labor 
and  research,  and  whi^h,  for  many  ages,  was  received  as  a  standard  pro- 
(duction.  The  ^greater  correctness  of  modern  science,  and  the  new  dis- 
"Coveries  which  have  been  made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
work  Of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility  ;  but  in  drawing  up  a  history  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  medicine,  it  affords  a  most  valuable  document 
for  our  information.  His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  supposed  virtues. 
The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  un&equently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree,  pf^aqcuracy  to  what  they 
refer ;  while  the  practical  part  of  his  work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  em- 
pirical, although  his  general  principles  (so'far  as  they  can  be  detected) 
appear  to  be  those  of  the,  Dqgmatic  sect.  iTlje.great.^i^ppfJt^HFe  vjrhich 
was  for  a  long  t^me  ,attached  to  the,  wo];^Sr«fr;Ij){i9S(^)rides<  l^as;  i;^^ed 
them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  cfnnrfven^aries  ,^n0  <%n^i<^S|ns, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  r(ipdern,|paturaliststih9;ve.iiot 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  Ijhe  illustration  Qfhb(s„Mafej:iji 
Medica.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  attribute  to  him  thei.nn^rit.flfjrgr^at 
industry  and  patient  research;  and  it  seems  |but  just  to  ascribea  large 
portion  of. the  errors  and  inaccuracies,  intoi  which  Jie  ^as  iallen,{  more  to 
the, imperfect  state  of  the  science  \rtien  he  .wrote,  than  to- any. defect  in 
the  fpbaraqter  and  talents  of  the.  writer.  With  respect  to,  the,,^n9ipnt 
writers, pn  Materia  Medica  who  succeeded. JQiqspPiriides,  they  were,  gen- 
erally,  content  to  quote  his  apthority,  without,  presuming  to  correct,  l>is 
errors  or  supply  his  deficiencies.  That  part  of  ,his  wprk  «hich  relates  to 
[,.the  .plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  .much  .illusjtrated  in  the 
, splendid, .EWa  dfacif  of  Sibthorp,  &c.,  10  vols.  ,fol.,  Besides  the  treatise 
on  Mfiteria,Medica,  a  few  other  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dioscor- 
ides,,  some  of  which,,  however,  are  spuripus.' 

Tbe  flrU  Greek  edition  orDioscorides  was  published  by  Aldus  MsDUtius,  Veni<;e,.14(l9, 
fol.,  4n(l,is,s^4  to  be  yery  acuce.    Perhaps  the  maat  valuable  edition  i?  that  of  fljjfa- 
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cenus  (Greek  and  Latin),  Frankfort,  1598,  fol.,  with  a  copious  and  learned  commentary. 
The  last  edition  i*  that  by  Spreng*  tOreek  and  Datrhjj  2'ViiIs.  gvVs,''Leip«ig,>  1S29-30, 
with  a  usefU  commentary,  formiiig  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty^sixth  volumes  ■of  Kuhn's 
collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers. 

III.  Themison  (Oc^firo)!'),'  the  founder  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodiei,  anpt  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  plipil  of  Asfilepiiadeb  of  Bithynia, 
already  mentioned,  and  must  have  lived,  therefore,  in'  tliei  first  century 
B.C.  |ie  seems  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  differed  from  his 
master  otv  several  points  in  his  old  age,  and  became,  as  already  remarked, 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect  called  the  "  Methodiei,"  which  long  exercised 
an  ext'fehsive  itafliience  on  medical  science.  He  vvrote  several  medical 
works,  of  which  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain,  preserved  prin- 
cipally fey  Cselius  Aurelianus,  in  a'Latih'fdrm. '  He  is,  pdthaiis,  the  first 
physician  whio  thade  use  '6f  leeches,  and  lie  is  alsb  said  to  have  been  hini- 
self  attacked  witli  hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered.     '"  '     ' 

IV.  THEssjJins  (@e&(ra\is),'  a  native  of  TralleS,  in  Lydia,  remarkable 
fot  his  drMgance  and  efffontefy;'  He  lived 'at  Sbnlie  in  the  rei'gtt  6f  tlite 
EmpSrbr  Nero,  AID.  54-68,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  works.  He 
was  the  sbn  of  a  weaVer,  and  had  followed  the  satne  emptoymeiit  himself 
during  his'  ybnt^.  This,  liowfe-ifer,  h'e  sobh  gaVe'iJpV  and',  though  h'e  Had 
had  a  very  imperfect  general  education,  he  embraced  the  medical  ptofiJs- 
'siori,  by  which  he  aicquired,  f6i''atiine,  a  gri'at 'feputation,"and  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  He  adopted  the  principles'of  the  Methodiei,  but  modified 
and  developed  them  so  much,  that  he  attributed  to  himself  the  inventio'n 
of  them,  and,  irfdeed,  is  always'  cbnsid^fed  otie  of 'tlhe  fomidei's  of  the 
sect.'  'He  considered  himself  superibr  to'  all  liis  pr^dfecesSBt^,  and  assert- 
ed that  none'  of  them  h'ad  cohtribtil'ed  any  thing  to  the  idvancenifeii't  of 
medical  science,  ■while  he  boasted  that  lie  hiihself  could'f^itth  the  Hit'  tsif 
healing  in  six  months.  He' is  freqti^ntij"ijie'ntlibiled  by  Gal^HJ  but  always 
in  terhts  of  cotitem'pt  and  ridicule.     None  of  his  works  are  extant.'       '' 

V.  SoRAwns  (3apav6s),  S  native  of 'Epfi'estis,  piracticdd  hite  profession 
first  at  Alexandi-ea  and  afterward  kt  Roiinie,'ih  the  reigns  of  TrajaA'^ai^d 
Hadriari,  A.D.  98-^138.  He  belonged  tb'  the  sect  <4f  tile  Methodiei,  Mi  v/ks 
one  Of  the  moSt  eminent  physicians  "Jof  that  school.  'There  are'^sevfe'fai 
medical  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Sotanhs,  but  whethei''th^y'w'el'e 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  can  not  be  detenttlned.  'Otik  of  ttiefee, 
Tfpl  •/wcuKelav  ■i'ae&v,was  fifst  published  in  Greek  in  1838i  Konigsbdrg, 
8vo.  It  was  partly  prepared  fot^  thfe  press  by  Dietz,  and  vi'as  finished, 
after  his  death,'1)yJ.  F.  Lobeck.  It  is'a  Valuable  and  interesting  work, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  t'w'enty-iwo  ChapterS,\vith  a  few'lirtes  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third,  and  tlie  titles  of  tliirty-eight  more.' 

■VI.  AEET.*ns  ('ApiToioi),  one  of  the  most  celebrated'  of  the  'ancient 
Greek  physicians';  Of  whose'  life,  however,  no  ptirtictikrs  aVe  known. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respectihg  both  "his  age  and  countrj^i  blit  it 
seems  probable  that  he  practiced  in'  the  fitsi  century' after  Christ,  in  the 
reign  oif  NerO  Hr  Vbspasia'h ; ' and  he  is  gbii6rally 'styled  "the  Cappado- 

t'OrtoiWiT;  StttlA'jTDfcfcaSotr.,  ».■«.    '•  "'".'"'"««.&      '  '  Id- it. 
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cian"  (KonTTiiSof).  He  wrote  in  Ionic :  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  dis- 
eases, which  is  still  extant,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
reliques  of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the  detail  of  symptoms, 
and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic  character  of  diseases.' 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  Aretaeus  is  that  of  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554,  8to.  In  1723,  a 
magnificent  edition  in  folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  edited  by 
Wigan,  containing  an  improved  text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations  and 
notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In  1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out 
anew  edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had  been  printed  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Wigan's,  and  are  of  less  value  than  his  :  this  edition,  however,  contains  a  copi- 
ous and  useful  collection  of  annotations  by  Petit  and  Triller.  The  last  and  most  useful 
edition  is  that  of  Kilhn,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo,  forming  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  col- 
lection of  Greett  medical  writers. 

VII.  Galknhs,  Claddihs  (KAoiSioj  TaKrivis),'  commonly  called  Galen, 
a  very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  than 
those  of  any  other  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  born  at 
Pergamum  in  A.D.  130.  His  father  Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and 
geometrician,  carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  (A.D.  146),  his,  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined  him  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, altered  his  intentions,  and,  in  consequence  •  of  a  dream,  chose  for 
him  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  his  twentieth  year  (A.D.  149)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under 
Pelops  the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandrea.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  158,  and  was  immediately  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an  office  wliich  he  filled  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  In  A.D.  164,  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  four  years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill  in 
anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  A.D.  168,  but  had 
scarcely  settled  there  when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at  Aquileia,  in  Venetia.  Fronf 
Aquileia,  Galen  followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  A.D.  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  Galen  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  permisSon  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such 
was  the  will  of  .^Esculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city,  the  emperor  com- 
mitted to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his  son  Commodus,  Tvho  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which  time 
he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  viriting,  and  practicing  with'  great  suc- 
cess. He  subsequently  returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  hp  again 
visited  Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  200,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  lived  some  years  longer.' 

Galen's  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  his  works,  places  him 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  heathen  world.     Perhaps  his  chief 
faults  were  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too  much  bitter- 
>  GremhUl;  Smith't  Diet,  Biogr.,  $.  v.  '  U.  ti.  >  CrtniMU,  I.  e. 
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ness  and  contempt  for  some  of  his  adversaries,  for  each  of  which  failings 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  sufficient  excuse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age, 
as  is  proved  not  only  hy  his  extant  writings,  but  also  by  the  long  list  of 
his  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy,  which  are  now  lost.  All 
this  may  make  us  the  more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  more 
than  might  be  learned  from  the  popular  conversation  of  the  day  durin^a 
time  of  persecution :  yet  in  one  of  his  lost  worfe,  of  which  a  fragment  is 
quoted  by  his  Arabian  biographers,  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  in  higher 
terms,  and  praises  their  temperance  and  chastity,  their  blameless  lives, 
and  love  of  virtue,  in  which  they  equalled  or  surpassed  the  philosophers 
of  the  age.' 

The  works  that  are  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen  consist  of 
eighty-three  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  nineteen  whose  gen- 
uineness has,  with  more  or  less  reason,  been  doubted ;  forty-ifive  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  nineteen  fragments ;  and  fifteen  commentaries  on 
different  works  of  Hippocrates ;  and,  besides  these,  more  than  fifty  short 
pieces  and  fragments  (many  or  most  of  which  are  probably  spurious)  are 
enumerated  as  still  lying  unpublished  in  different  European  libraries. 
Almost  all  these  treat  of  some  branch  of  medical  science,  and  many  of 
them  were  composed  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  without  any  view 
to  publication.  Besides  these,  however,  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been  preserved  ;  so  that,  al-. 
together,  the  number  of  his  distinct  treatises  can  not  have  been  less  than 
five  hundred.  Some  of  these  are  very  short,  and  he  frequently  repeats 
whole  passages,  with  hardly  any  variation,  in  different  works ;  but  still, 
when  the  number  of  his  writings  is  considered,  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treated  (extending  not  only  to 
every  branch  of  medical  science,  but  also  to  ethics,  logic,  grammar,  and 
other  departments  of  philosophy),  he  has  always  been  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  authors  that  have  ever  lived.  His  style  is  elegant, 
but  diffuse  and  prolix,  and  he  abounds  in  allusions  to  and  quotations  from 
the  ancient  Greek  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 

At  tlie  time  when  Galen  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, the  profession  was  divided  into  several  sects,  which  were  constant- 
ly disputing  with  each  other.  The  Dogmatic!  and  Empirici  had  for  sev- 
eral centuries  been  opposed  to  each  other.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  had 
arisen  the  sect  of  the  Methodici ;  and  shortly  before  Galen's  own  time 
had  been  founded  those  of  the  Eclectici,  Pneumatici,  and  ipisynthetici. 
Galen  attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  these  sects,  but  chose  from 
the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be  good  and  true,  and  called  those 
persons  slaves  who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  In  his  general  principles,  however,  he 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dogmatic  sect,  for  his  method  was 
to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  observation  of  facts,  to 
general  theoretical  principles.  These  principles  he  indeed  professed  to 
>  GremkUl,  2.  c. 
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deduce,  ^rpm  experience,  ai^'^  pbs^^yajtiqn ;  and  we  have  abundant  proofs 
oj^iijs  .(jiUgence  in  .c^pUepting  e^xperieijce,  and  his. accuracy  in  making  p^^^ 
sepvatjlpii^;  bijl;  S^ill,,i^i  a, pertain. sense  ^t  least,  he  regards, iridividuaj 
fapts  anctjthe.  dets^il  of  experienqe  as  of  little  valuej^  unconnected  with  thei 
pr|i^C|iple|^,  whiphhe^l^id  down^as  the^lSasJiS  of]  aU  medical  reasoning.^  In 
tfti&fun,dacn,ent^l.P9int,^  therefore,  thp  njethfjd  pursued  by  G^len  apj)ea;rs 
to  have  .been  fjirpctly  fjip  reverse  of  t^t  which,  is  now,  cpn^i^e);ed  the 
cp*e|Ct  method  ,pf,  scientific  inv,estigation  ^  and  yet  such,  is  the  force, of 
natural  geniu^s,  that  in  nipst  instances  he  attained  tW  ultimate  object  in 
vie^,,  althpu^h^^y  an  incjiifect  path'   .,.,  ,.  , .  ,        ,  ,,    .  ,.  ,   , 

^]^9,onP|has  eyer  %e,^jbefprp  t)j,e  iiiedicai,grofessibn  a  higher, standard 
of  perfection  tlian  Galen,  and  few,  if  any,  have  more  nearly  apprpaohec( 
it  in  ^h^!r,.,ovm,  person.  ^^,He.  ,evi4ently  apji^ears  from  his  works  .to  fi^ve 
been.a  n),o^t  accpmjijsnedand,,le,arned  naan,  ,an<i  one  of  iis  short  essays 
is  written  tj^,i^iculc^te,the  necpsijy^of  a physkian  being  acquainted  w^^ 
ojjier  bjj^nplies  of  knowledge  besides  merely  medicine.  6f  his  iiuroerous 
philosophical  writings  the  greater  part  are  lost ;  but  his  ceiebrity  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  appears  to  have  been  great  among  the  ancients',  as  lie 
IS  mentioned  in  company  with  Plato  an^. Aristotle  by, his  contemporary 
Ajexaiider  Aplirodisierisis.  He  was  most  attached  to  the  Peripatetic 
school,  tp  whichhe  often  accommodated  the  maxims  of  the  Old  Academy." 

.Some  accpunt,.pf  th?.  e^pn,  of^^(al^n'9:Wf[rli9^  in^conjunct^ion.wUh  those  qf|H^pj^o- 
cr^tes,  by  Charti^r,  has  already  been  given  on  page  357  of  tliis. volume.  The  latest  and 
most  commodious  edition  of  Galen  is'  that  by  Kiihn,  Leipzig,  1821-1^33',  20  vols^  8vo.  Its 
real  critical  merits,  however,  are  very  small.  For  the  correction  of  the  Greek  text  little 
or  nothit^  has.bgqn  dpne  ))y,.X^yl^n,  except  .in  the  case  of  a  few  particular,  treatises,  and 
altQharti^'s  notes,  and  various  readinj^s,  are  ojnitted.  l^iihi^.hasliKewi8P,left  o,ut  manj^ 
of  the  spurious  works  contain^din  Chartier's  edition,^as  also  the  fVagments,  and  those 
books  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin ;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  published  for  tile 
first  time  the  Greek  text  of  the  treatise  De  Musculorum  Dissectionet  the  Synopsis  Libro- 
ruvijU  Pwteifius,i_aijdithe.  commentary  on  Jlippocr,ates  De  jfiumonifms.  ..Upoju.the  whole, 
tli,e,writing^  pf,^al^ti  are  ^Ull..^,a  yer3f  corrupt  and  ,ui\s^tisfactory,  ^tate,  and  \t  is  uni- 

versaily  acknowledged  that  a  new  and  critical  edition  is  much  wanted. 

"■'■'--        '.'  '    '■  r  <'.ir'       .)/■.'.     ..'    ■-■'•'in   I'.,  ii       .!i;t'!.  j'>.    ";  i  '  '    ,    \'.'<'U 

VJII.  Two  treati|ejS,ljaje  come  dow^  to  us,  ^fijch  ha\re  been  ascribea 
to  Alexander  Aphrodisiemis^  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caj-(a,  aiid^  fhe,  most  cele- 
brgt,ed  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  The  first  is  entitled  'larpiica 
'AfoiyliiMTa  Kei.  ^ycruta  npop\'tiij.ara,  or  Qucestiones  Mediea  et  Prohtemata 
P^ysic'aj  the  sec^]l)d,is  TJie^i ,ijvperay,  or  l)e .  Feirihis, ,  There  are  very 
i^trong  reasons,  how^yer„lbr  believing  both  to  be  the  productions  ,of  some 
l^tpr  writer.  ,.By  some  they  are  ascribed  to  Alexander  trdllianus,  who 
flplirisjied  in  the  .sixth  century  after  Christ.  ,  . 

The  C^reek^cjyj^  o^Jlie  first  ,of,thes?  treatises  }s  to  be  found  in  the  .AJdine  edition  of 
Iristptlfs  .works,  Venice,  1495,  fpl.,  and  in  that  by  Sylbiirgius,  Franklbrt,  1585,  8vo.  it 
is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  pf  Meier's  PKyam  et  Medici  dried  Minores,  Berlin, 
1841,  8vp.  The  Greek  text  of  the  second  treatise  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Muse- 
um Criticum,  ToUii.,  p.  359,  se4i/.,  transcribed  by  Demetrius  SchinaEi,  from  a  manuscript 
at,  Florence. , ,  \t  yas  pubjislied,  together  with  yalla's  translation,  by  Passgw,  Bfcslau, 
1822,  4to,  ,and  also  jn  f^esov/'apyusmlaAcademka,  Leipzig,  1835,  8yo. ,  The  Greek  text 
aipne  is  contairfed  in  the  first  vPlume  of  Ideler's  work,  already  mentibhed. 

IX.  bne  other  pl^ysician  alone  remains  to  be  mentioneo  here,  althougli 
1  Grernmi,  I.  c.  '  U.  *■ 
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the  work  which  he  has  left  behind  him  is  only  remotely  connected  with 
medical  science.  This  is  Aetemidorus,'  surnamed,  for  distinction'  sake, 
Daldianus,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having  been  born  at  Dal- 
dia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  of  Lydia.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  an(J  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several  passages 
of  his  work,'  though  some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  entitled  'OvetpoKpiTiKd,  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  extensive  reading  (he  as- 
serts that  he  had  read  all  the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  thtough 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands.'  He  Jiimself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and,  from  Suidas  and  Eudociai  we  may  in- 
fer that  one  was  called  olavoaKowixi,  and  the  other  x^^faicimmd.  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also  practiced  as  a  physician. 
In  his  work  on  direams,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  in  dreams  the  future  is 
revealed  to  man,  and  to  clBar  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  feshiori  of  the  time  had  surrounded  it.  -He  does 
not  attempt,  however,  to  establish  his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning, 
but  by  appealing  to  facts  jiartly  recorded  in  history,  partly  derived  from 
oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  his  own  experience.  On  the 
last  point  he  places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that  he  was 
called  to'  the  task  by  Apollo.  This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him 
dbove  all  fear  of  censure.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and 
elegant,  and  this,  together  T*ith  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus  has 
often  66casi6n  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient  manners  and  usages,  gives 
to  it  a  peculiar  value.  The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shows 
us  iti  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  interpreted  certain  events 
of  ordinsiry  life,  which,  when  *ell  understood,  throws  Kght  on  various 
points  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  first  edition  of  the, Oneirocri^tca  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo ;  the  next  is 
that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  1603, 4to,  containing  a  raluable  commentary,  which  go6s  down, 
however,  only  to  the  sixty-elgh)^  chapter  of  the  second  book.  The  last  edition  is  that 
of  Reiff,  Leipzig,  1805, 2  vols.Svo.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske 
and  the  editor.  In  1821,  Benedict  published  his  "  NoUp  critical  ad  Artemidori  Oneiro- 
critica,"  Schneeberg,  8vo. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Stogr.,  t.  v.       '  Oneiroa:,  i.,  ^,  06 ;  iv.,  1.        >  Ibid,,  proam.,  lib.  i. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

SEVENTH    OK    BYZANTINE    PERIOD. 
INTRODncTOBY     EEMAKKS." 

I.  The  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantiiioide 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Christianity,  viewed  at  first 
with  indifference  by  a  people  who  professed  the  greatest  toleration,  but 
who  confounded  it  with  the  Jewish  worship,  the  object  of  their  contempt ; 
persecuted  and  tolerated  in  turn  by  successive  emperors ;  and  finally 
raised  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constantino,  had  now  become  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  state.  Its  influence  on  all  the  branches  of  liter- 
ature and  science  gave  a  new  form  to  most  of  them,  while  it  produced 
others  entirely  new,  particularly  those  connected  with  theological  specu- 
lation, into  which  the  nature  of  our  subject,  however,  does  not  permit  us 
to  enter. 

II.  Apart  from  the  zealous  labors  of  the  Christian  writers  in  their  new 
field  of  inquiry,  literature  was  now  rapidly  on  the  decline,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  in  which  it  had  hitherto  flourished  still  retained,  for  a 
time,  a  portion  of  their  former  celebrity.  Athens,  for  instance,  still  pos- 
sessed philosophers,  who  explained  in  their  public  lectures  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  until  the  edict  of  Justinian  closed  their  sdhools,  and 
drove  them  into  the  East.  This  same  city  had  also,  its  schools  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians.  Constantinople  had  similar  establishments 
for  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  also  for  jurisprudence  ;  Alexandrea 
had  again  become  the  abode  of  the  sciences  ;  and  Berytus  flourished  with 
its  school  of  law  ;  but  the  true  spirit  of  literature  had  departed,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire  buried  the  whole  fabric  in  its  ruins.' 

III.  At  what  time  the  ancient  Greek  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  aS  a 
living  language,  and  the  modern  or  Romaic  tongue  to  have  tajcen  its 
place,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  far  as  Greece  itself  was  concern- 
ed, when  the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Sclavonic  settlers. 
The  extent  of  the  transformation  which  ensued  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  new  names  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the  ancient 
geography.  But  it  is  also  described  by  historians  in  terms  which  have 
suggested  to  many  the  belief  that  the  native  population  was  utterly  swept 
away,  and  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  the  descendants  of  barbarous 
tribes,  which  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  empire,  and  received 
the  language  and  religion  which  they  have  since  retained  from  Byzantine 
missionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists.  The  expression  of  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus'  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  he  says  (aB\afidi6ri  ttSo-o  ii  x&- 

'  SchmU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1,  seqq.  '  Id.  ib. 

'  De  Thmt.,  ii.,  6.    Compare  TMrlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  vili.,  p.  471,  note. 
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pa,  Kol  yeyove  fidpPapos,  "  The  whole  country  was  Slavonized,  and  became 
barbarian." 

IV.  In  considering  the  Hterature  of  the  present  period,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  very  narrow  limits,  the  more  especially  as  the  Christian 
writers  (considered  as  such)  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  of  this  period,  and  a  brief  sketch  merely  of  the  most  import- 
ant among  them. 


CHAPTER  LUI. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PEKIOD— conlinuei 

POETRY. 

I.     BPIGKAM.^ 

I.  The  epigrammatic  poets  of  this  period  were  quite  numerous,  though 
few  of  them  possessed  any  great  degree  of  merit.  The  principal  ones 
among  them  were  the  Emperor  Julian,  Apollinakids  of  Laodicea,  Pal- 
LADAS  of  Chalcis,  Paulhs  SilentiaIbius,  and  Agathias  of  Myrina,  in  ./Eolis. 

II.  Of  the  Emperor  Julian  we  have  three  epigrams  remaining,  one  of 
them  directed  against  beer  (ets  ohoii  avh  KpiSfjs),  as  wishing  to  usurp  the 
place  of  wine.  Apollinaeius,  probably  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Libanius,  has  left  us  two  biting  epigrams,  one  of  them  on  a  bad  gramma- 
rian and  rhetorician.  Palladas  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  epi- 
grams in  the  Anthology,  which  some  scholars  consider  the  best  in  the 
collection,  while  others  regard  them  as  almost  worthless  j  but  the  reed 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  elegant  mediocrity.  Paulus  Silentiaeius, 
so  called  because  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  to  whom  we  shall  presently  again  refer,  wrote 
eighty-three  epigrams,  given  in  the  Anthology,  and  among  which  is  inji- 
properly  numbered  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Baths  {els  to  iv  TlvBlaa  Aep/id). 
Of  Agathias,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  our  account  of  the  An- 
thologies. 

II.  OTHEE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  POETEY. 

III.  The  other  poets  of  this  period  were  Naumachids,  Maximus,  Doso- 

THEUS,  HeLIODORUS,  NoNNHS,  PbOOLUS,  MuS.«:nS,  COLUTHUS,  TEYPHIODORne, 

and  Paulds  Silentiaeius.    We  shall  enlarge  on  the  most  important  of 
these. 

IV.  NoNNus'(N((i/i/os),'  a  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Agathias,  who  mentions  him  among  the 
recent  (kjoi)  poets.  He  must  be  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  the  events  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  the  author  of  an  enormous 
poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  under  the  title  of  Aiovurrm/oi  or  Baaa-ap- 
u«£,  and  consists  of  forty-eight  books.     As  the  siihiect  of  the  poem  is  a 

1  ScM«,  Hut,  lot.  Gr.,  voL  vi.,  p,  36,  teqq.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., ».  v. 
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pagan  divinity,  and  a  number  of  mythological  stories  are  inlrodacedl'soihe 
writers  have  imagined  that  it  was  composed  by  him  previous  to  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  good  ground 
for  this  opinion.  The  pOem  itself  shows  that  Noiiniis  had  lio  idea  what- 
ever of  what  a  "poetical  composition  should  be,  and  it  is  inoi-e  like  a  chaos 
than  a  literary  production,  the  incidents  being  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  the  author  shows  considerable  learning  and  fluency  of  narra- 
tion. A  second  work  of  Nonnus,  which  has  all  the  defects  of  the  first, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  hexameter  verse.  There  is 
also  a  collection  and  exposition  of  various  stories  and  fables  ascribed  to 
Nonnus,  but  Bentley  has  shown  that  this  collection  is  the  production  of  a 
far  more  ignorant  person. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Dionysiizca  is  that  of  Falckenbxirg,  Antwerp,  1569,  4to.  In  1605, 
an  octavo  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared  at  Hauau.  A  reprint  of  it,  "with  a 
dissertation  by  D.  Heinsius,  and  emendations  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  was  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1610,  8yo.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  however.  Is  that  of  Graefe,  with  a  critical 
commentary,  Leipzig,  1819-S&,  2  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,  the  best  edi- 
tions are  that  of  D.  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1627,  8vo,  and  Passow,  Leipzig,  1634,  8vo. 

v.  Mds^os  (Mouffoios),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  bard  of 
the  same  name,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian,  yvho,  according  tp  the  most 
correct  opinion,  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  poem  on  ihe  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The  gen- 
eral style  of  this  production  is  quite  different  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
.older  poets,  and  several  individual  expressions  betray  the  lateness  of  its 
origin. 

Numerous  editions  of  this  poem  have  been  published.  The  best  are  those  of  Teuoher, 
Leipzig,  1789,  Halle,  1801 ;  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1810,  8vo ;  of  Schacfer,  Leipzig,  1825, 
8vo ;  and  of  Lehis,  along  with  Hesiod,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Tryphiodorus,  dec,  in  Didot's 
Bibliotheca  GTtBca,  Paris,  1840. 

VI.  CoLUTHus  (Ki^Aqufloj)'  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
aijd  flourished  upder  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  {iyxdnia  Si'  iirHi/), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  Ka\vioviKd,  and  another  entitled 
ncpiriKd.  These  are  all  lost ;  but  his  poem  on  "  the  Rape  of  Helen" 
('EXcVtjs  aprayli)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Srayrnseus,  by  Cardinal 
.Bessarion,  in  Calabria.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  hex- 
aipeter  lines,  and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer. 

The  best  editions  of  Coluthus  are  those  of  Bel(ker,3erlin,l8l6, 8vo;  of  Schaefor,  Leip- 
zig, 1825,  8vo ;  and  of  Lebrs,  along  with  Hesiod,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Tryphiodorus,  &c., 
in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 

VII.  Tkyphiodokds  (TJpuijiHiSaipos),'  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  only 
one  of  several  poems  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  entitled 
'l\iov  &\a«ris,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  lines.  From  the 
small  dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  sketrh.  It  is 
not,  like  the  poem  of  Quintus  SmyrneEUs,  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad  ;  it  is 

i' STiiith,  Diet.  Bitigr.,  1.  V.  '"'td.'ii. 
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an  independent  poem,  but  still  a  production  of  very  little  merit.  After  a 
brief  indication  of  the  subject,  there  follows  a  meagre  recapitulation  of 
some  of  the  chief  events  since  the  death  of  Hector,  given  in  the  clumsiest 
and  most  confused  manner.  The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begins  with 
the  account  of  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse. 

The  best  editions  are  tliat  of  Northmore,  Caihbridge,  1791,  and  LondBi,  1804,  8to  ; 
of  Schaefor,  Leipzig,  1808,  fbl.  maj.,  a  splendid  edition,  of  which  oiily  forty  copies  were 
printed;  and  that  of  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1819,  8vo. 

VIII.  Paulus  Silentiaeius,  already  mentioned  as  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  wrote  hkewise  varibus  other  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 

rtant :  1.  "^Ktjipaffts  rov  yaav  rfls  ayias  ^otplas.  Description  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  consisting  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  verses,  of  which 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty?four  are  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  The 
description  is  praised  as  accurate  and  clear,  and  the  versification  is  not 
deficient  in  elegance.  3.  "'E.Ktppvuris  toC  i/ifiams,  Description  of  the  Pulpit, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  of  which  the  first  twenty- 
nine  are  iambic,  and  the  rest  hexameter.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  second  part  6f 
the  former. 

The  best  editions  of  both  these  poems  are  that  of  Graefe,  Leipzig,  182S,  8to,  and  that 
of  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  1837,  8vo. 

IX.  Paulus  Silentiarius  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  poets  of  this 
period  in  whom  any  spark  of  true  poetic  talent  displayed  itself  Those 
that  remain  were  mere  versifiers,  such  as  Gboegius  Pisides,  Theodokus 

DiACONns,  CoNSTANTINE  PsELLUS,  ThEODOEUS  PrODEOMUS,  JoANNES  TzStZ- 

Es,  Manuel  Philes,  Joannes  Pediasmcs.  Of  these  we  will  notice  the 
principal  ones. 

X.  Geoegius  PrsiDEs,'  or  George  of  Pisidia,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  (Vylio  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  64l).  In  the  MSS. 
of  his  works  he  is  described  as  a  deacon  and  XaproipiKa^,  or  "record- 
keeper,"  ana  2k6«o<PiSao|,  or  "  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels"  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  He  vnrote  various  poems,  some  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  "  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians,"  in  three  books,  containing  one 
thousand  utid  ninety-eight  verses,  and  composed  in  iambic  trimeters ; 
another  "  on  the  Invasion  of  %ie  Avars,"  and  the  attack  made  by  them  on 
Constantinople  during  the  absence  of  Heraclius.  It  consists  of  one  book 
of  six  hundred  and  forty-one  iambic  trimeters ;  and  a  third  poem,  entitled 
"B^ahf^l""'  ^  K-otriioupyia,  "  On  the  Creation,"  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten  iambic  trimeters.  The  versification  of  Georgius  is  correct  and 
elegant,  and  inharmonious  verses  are  very  rare.  But  his  poems,  however 
polished,  are  frequently 'dull. 

The  poems  on  <!he  Expedition  against  the  I'erSians  arid  the  Invasion  of  the  Avars  are 
edited  by  BAker,  in  the  Bonn  repfint  cfftheByiantine  writers.  TheHeiaSmeron  is  best 
edited  in  the  BiiUotheca  Patrum,  1654,  foi.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  389,  se??. 

XI.  CoNsTANtiNus  Ps'ellus'  flourish'cd  in  the  eleventh  oentury  of  our 
era.  He  was  horn  at  COn^anti*o:{)le,  oT  a'coft'snlarand  patrician  family, 
A.D.  1020.    He  studied-at  Athen8,;ajid  e jiggled  in  all  the  torafag  °f  the 

i"^  ^  '      '  >"fi.tfr. 
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age,  so  that  he  was  a  proficient  at  once  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  phys- 
ics, mathematics,  philosophy,  and  history.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric, and  dialectics  at  Constantinople,  where  he  stood  forth  as  almost 
the  last  upholder  of  the  falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Philosophers"  ((piXoaiipav  Sttotos). 
He  was  not  only  the  most  accomplished  scholar,  but  also  the  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  the  age.  His  works,  a  great  number  of  which  are  still 
unedited,  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  rast  variety  of  subjects. 

We  vfiil  specify  bere  only  a  few  editions  of  parts  of  his  poetical  works.  Tile  Synop- 
sis leguniy  versibus  iantMs  et  politicis,  Ac,  is  best  edited  by  Zeucher,  Leipzig,  1769,  8vo, 
and  in  the  Auctores  GrcBci  Minores,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1796.  The  Paraphrasis  in  Cantica  ^ 
Canticorum  was  edited  by  Meursias,  Leyden,  1617,  4to,  and  Is  also  given  in  the  Paris 
Bibliotkeca  Patru7n,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  681,  seqg.  The  De  VitUs  et  Virtutibus,  Ac,  in  iambic 
verse,  appeared  with  the  Allegories  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.  The 
Carmen  lambicum  in  depositionem  Joh,  Chryaostomi  was  given  in  the  Excerpta  of  Leo  Al- 
latius,  Rome,  1641,  8vo. 

XII.  Theodobus  Peodbomhs,'  a  monk,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  scholar  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  philosr 
ophy,  grammar,  theology,  history,  and  astronomy,  and,  in  particular,  was 
a  somewhat  prolific  poet.  Among  his  poetical  productions  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  A  Metrical  Romance,  in  nine  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and 
Dosicles.  It  is  written  in  iambic  verse,  and  exhibits  very  little  ability. 
There  is  no  natural  progress  in  the  action,  no  unity  in  the  characters. 
2.  Gttleomyemachia,  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  on  "  the  Battle  of  the  Mice 
and  Cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Batrachomyomachia.  3.  A  poem  on  Friendship, 
in  iambic  senarii.  4.  A  poem  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  in  which  he  complains  of  his  poverty.  5.  Epigrammala,  consisting 
of  poetical  summaries  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  &c. 

There  is  only  one  edition  of  the  Metrical  Romance,  namely,  that  of  Gaulmin,  Paris, 
1625.  The  Galepmyomachia  is  often  upended  to  the  editions  of  .^sop  and  Babrins.  It 
has  also  been  edited  by  Ilgen,  in  connection  with  the  Homeric  hymns,  Halle,  1796.  The 
poem  on  Friendsllip  has  been  frequently  appended  to  the  editions  of  Stobseus.  It  was 
also  printed  separately  by  Morel^  Paris,  1549,  as  well  as  by  others.  The  poem  to  Man- 
uel Comnenus  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Coraes'  Atakta,  Paris,  1828.  The  Epigram- 
mata  were  published  first  at  Basle,  1536,  and  al^erward  at  Angers,  1633. 

XIII.  Joannes  Tzetzes,^  a  Greek  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constanti- 
nople, flourished  about  A.D.  1150.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and 
not  less  of  the  inordinate  conceit  with  which  they  had  filled  him.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several  are  still  extant.  Of  these 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important:  1.  'IMMci  (Iliaca),  consisting 
properly  of  three  poems,  collected  into  one,  with  the  titles  Ti  irpb  'On^pou, 
rh  'Ofi'fipov,  Kcil  ra  fieS'  "Oinipav.  The  whole  amounts  to  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  spventy-six  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse.  The 
first  contains  ihe  whole  Iliac  cycle,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  when  the  Iliad  begins.  The  second  consists  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  Iliad.    The  third,  like  the  work  of  Quintus  Smyrnjeus, 
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is  devoted  to  the  occurrences  which  took  place  between  the  death  of 
Hector  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  very  dull  composition ;  all 
the  merits  that  are  to  be  found  in  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
poets,  from  whom  Tzetzes  derived  his  materials.  2.  Xt\iiSis  [Chiliadea), 
consisting,  in  its  present  form,  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  lines.  The  name  ChUiades  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  Ger- 
belius,  who  divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into  tliirteen 
divisions  of  one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete.  Tzetzes  him- 
self called  it  Bl$\os  'urropucii,  and  divided  it  into  three  ■wlinuces,  as  he 
termed  them.  Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind,  but 
embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  historical  narratives,  arranged  under 
sepaidte  titles,  but  without  any  farther  connection.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them  as  they  occur :  Crtesus,  Midas,  Gyges,  Codrus,  Alcmaeon, 
the  sons  of  Boreas,  Euphorbus,  &c.  It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  what 
is  termed  poUlical,  or  popular  verse.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
and  curious  information,  though,  as  Heyne  has  shown,  the  bulk  of  it  was 
obtained  by  Tzetzes  at  second  hEind.  The  brother  of  John  Tzetzes  was 
Isaac  Tzetzes,  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron. 

Of  the  editions  of  the  Thaca  we  may  mention  that  of  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1793,  and  that 
of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1616.  The  latter  is  the  more  correct,  and  is  reprinted  by  Lehrs  at  tile 
end  of  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  Apollonius,  &c.,  in  Didot's  Bibiiotheca  GrasoL,  Paris,  1840. 
Of  the  CkiUades  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Kiessling,  Leipzig,  1626,  though  much  still  re- 
quires to  be  done. 

XrV.  Manuel  Philes  or  Fhile,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  a  resident  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  A.D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem 
Tcpl  C^car  iSiiniTos  (De  Ammaiium  Proprielate),  chiefly  extracted  from 
.'Elian,  and  in  iambic  verse,  is  edited  by  De  Fauw,  Utrecht,  1739,  and  with 
a  revised  text  by  Lehrs  and  Biibner,  forming  part  of  the  volume  contain- 
ing Ameis's  edition  of  the  Bucolic  poets,  in  Didot's  Bibiiotheca  Graca, 
Paris,  1846. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— cmtirmai. 


SOPHISTS,'    etc. 

I.  A  few  only  of  the  Sophists  of  this  period  will  require  our  attention. 
These  are  TJlpian  of  Antioch,  Thehisttos,  LiBANins,  Hihekius,  the  Em- 
peror JnuANOs,  Pko.skesii;8,  Basiuds. 

II.  TJlpiands'  of  Antioch  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  Avrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  Ulpianns  is  prefixed 
to  extant  commentaries  in  Greek,  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  it  is  usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpian  of  An- 
tioch. But  Suidas  does  not  mention  these  commentaries  at  all ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  of  much  later  origin.    The 
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comtnentaries  may  originally  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  sbphists  of 
the  name  (for  Suidas  mentions  also  two  others,  one  of  Gaza,  and  the 
other  of  Emesa) ;  but  they  have  received  iiumerous  additions  and  inter- 
polations from  some  granmiarian'  of  a  veiy  late  period.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  remarks  that  tbeie  are  scarcely  twenty  passages  in 
Demosthenes  in  which  the  Writer  throws  light  upon  difficulties,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  explained  without  his  aid.  These  commentaries 
are  given  in  the  different  editions  of  Demosthenes,  attd  also  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators. 

in.  THEMisTiub  (®e/i((7Tios),'  a  distinguished  phflosopher  and  itetori- 
cian,  was  a  Paphlagonian,  and  flourished,  first  at  ConStantinoplej  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantihe,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens, 
Gratiah,  and  Thfeodosius.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  emperors, 
and  was  promoted  by  theitt  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  atate.  After 
holding  various  pUblite  offices,  and  being  employed  on  many  public  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  384. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  repOsed  in  him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though 
Themistius  was  a  heathen,  the  ettiperor  intrusted  his  son  Arcadins'to  the 
tutorship  of  the  philosopher.  The  life  of  Themistius  probably  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  A.D.  390.  Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age,  Christian  as  well  as 
heathen.  Not  only  Libanius,  but  Gte^ory  of  Nlazianzus  also,  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an  epistle  still  extant,  calls 
him  the  "  king  of  arguments."  The  Orations  (ro\iTml>l  \6^oi)  of  Themis- 
tius, extant  ill  the  time  df  Photius,  were 'l4iirty-six  in  number,  of  which 
thirty-three  have  coiHe  dowh  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  one  in  a 
Latin  version.  The  other  two  Were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
them  Was  discovered  by  Mai  in  the  Ambrdsiam  library  at  Milan  in  1816. 
His  philosophical  works  mnstliav^e  been  Very  vblnminous,  for  Photius 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  and 
that  there  were  also  exegetical  labors  of  his  on  Plato. 

The  best  edition  of  the  OHitions  is  that  of  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1832,  6vo.  The  editio 
prmceps  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  Aldu^,  1534,  fol.,  containing  the  philosophical  works 
that  remain,  and  also  eight  oraticAlk  "Illdr^  has  been  no  subsequent  edition  of  the 
whole  works. 

IV.  Libanius  (Ai^Siiwoi),'  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens,  where  he  im- 
bibed an  ardent  love  for  the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  attended  by  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  the  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic professors  were  completely  deserted.'  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtained  his  expulsion  from  Con- 
stantinople about  A.D.  346.*  He  theh  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 
taught  with  equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  tin  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.'  After  a  stay  of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople.    Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at  An- 
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tioch,  wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Itere  tie  received  the 
greatest  marks  of  favor  from  the  Emperor  Julian,  A.D.  362.  In  the  reign 
of  Valens  he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterward  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  favor  of  that  monai-ch  also.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  likewise 
showed  hiUi  liiarks  of  respect ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  disturbed 
by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  more  especially  by  the  dis- 
putes in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  he  him- 
self was  as  much  to  bljime  as  his  opponents,  foi"  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
every  where  apt)ear  in  his  orations,  and  which  leii  him  to  interfere  in  polit- 
ical questions,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  alone.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  connection.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  from  one 
of  his  epistles  it  is  evident  that  he  was  alive  iii  A.D.  391,'  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  a  few  years  after,  in  tlie  reign  of  Arcadius. 

We  still  possess  a  considerabl'e  number  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  but 
how  many  may  have  been  lost  is  unceirtjiin.  The  extant  works  are,  1. 
npoyvnm(riidTa)v  TrapaSilynaTa,  or  Models  for  rhelioirical  exercises.  2.  A6y- 
01,  or  Orations,  sixty-seven  in  number.  3.  MeXcVoi,  or  Declamations, 
that  is,  orations  on  fictitious  subjects,  arid  descriptions  of  various  kinds, 
fifty  in  number.  4.  A  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the  speeches 
of  tlie  same  orator.  5.  'Emo-ToW,  or  Letters,  of  which  a  large  number 
are  still  extant.  Slany  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting,  being 
addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  tiine,  siicb  as  the  Emperor 
Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  in  all  of  them  is  neat  and  elegant.  . 

As  regards  the  style  of  Libanius  as  an  orator,  some  modern  critics 
have  called  him  a  resl  model  of  pure  Attic  Greek ;  but  this  is  carrying 
praise  too  far,  and  even  Photius  entertained  a  much  more  correct  opinion 
of  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Libanius  is  by  far  the  most  talented 
and  most  successful  among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  fourth  century ;  he 
took  the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we  can  often 
see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imitator  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  ani- 
mated descriptions  are  often  full  of  power  and  elegance ;  biut  he  is  not 
able  always  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely  find  in  him 
that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  best  At- 
tic orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  Old  Attic  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Modern ;  and  the  latter  would  be  more  excusa- 
ble, if  he  did  not  so  often  claim  for  himself  the  excellences  of  the  ancient 
orators.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  substance,  As  far  as  the  his- 
tory of  his  age  is  concerned,  some  of  his  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles,  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  Tie  relates  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  the  eulogies  on  Constantius  and  Constans,  the 
orations  Oh  Julian,  several  orations  describing  the  condition  of  Antioch, 
andilmse-ffihich-he- wrote  against  his  professional  and  political  opponents.' 
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A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libanius  doee  not  yet  exist.  The  hest  edition 
of  the  orations  and  declainations  is  that  of  Reiske,  Altenbnrg,  1791-97, 4  vols.  8vo.  The 
number  of  orations,  however,  in  Reiske's  edition,  amounts  to  only  sixty-live.  Another 
oration,  Ilepi  'OAvjuin'ov,  was  discovered  in  a  Barberini  MS.  by  Siebenkees,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Anecdota  Grasca,  NUrnberg,  1798,  p.  75,  seqq.  A  sixty-seventh  oration 
was  first  published  by  Mai,  in  his  second  edition  of  Fronto,  Rome,  1833,  p.  421,  seqq. 
So,  again,  the  number  of  declamations  in  Reiske's  edition  is  Ibrty-eight,  but  two  addi- 
tional ones  have  since  been  published,  one  by  fioissonade,  in  his  Anecdota  Ortsca,  vol.  i., 
p.  165,  seqq.    The  best  edition  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  Amsterdam,  1738,  foL 

V.  HiMEKins  ('I/iepios),'  a  celebrated  sophist,  was  born  at  PrUsa,  in 
Bithynia,  and  belongs,  according  to  the  most  correct  account,  to  the 
period  from  A.D.  315  to  386.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  there.  In  this  city  he  gave  in- 
struction to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  the  celebrated  Christian  wri- 
ters Bazil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  A.D.  362  the  Emperor  Julian 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  A.D.  368,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  (xV/ii  yiJiroi).  Himerius 
was  a  pagan,  and,  like  Libanius  and  other  eminent  men,  remained  a 
pagan,  though  we  do  not  perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred  or  animosity 
against  the  Christians  ;  he  speaks  of  them  with  mildness  and  moderation, 
and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  a  part  of  which  only 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  sev- 
enty-one orations  by  Himerius,  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have  reach- 
ed our  time  complete.  Of  thirty-six  others  we  have  only  extracts  in 
Photius,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  his 
oratory  Himerius  took  Aristides  for  his  model.  His  style,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  overladen  with  ornament,  and  marked  occasionally  by  turgid 
and  bombastic  phraseology.     Still,  he  is  not  without  talent  as  an  orator. 

A  complete  collection  of  all  the  extant  productions  of  Himerius  was  first  prepared  by 
Wernsdorf,  GUttingen,  1790,  8vo.  This  is  the  best  edition.  One  fVagment  of  some 
length  has  since  been  discovered,  and  is  given  in  Boissonade's  Anecdota  Grceca,  vol.  i., 
p.  172,  seqq. 

VI.  JuLiANHs,  Fl.ivius  Claudios,'  usually  called  Julian,  and  surnamed 
the  Apostate,  was  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  331,  and  reigned  as 
Roman  emperor  A.D.  361-363.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  extant.  Julian  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  He  did  not,  however,  write  merely  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  works  show  that 
he  had  his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
business  his  extraordinary  activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful 
mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  His  style  is  re- 
markably pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  best  classical  Greek 
writers,  although  he  sometimes  indulges  in  the  exaggerated  and  over- 
elaborate  diction  of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  are  his  most  im- 
portant works  :  1.  Letters,  most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circn- 
lation,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time.     One, 
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whicli  was  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  author  explains  the  motives  for  his  having  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  is  an  interesting  and  most  important  historical 
document.  2,  Orations  on  various  subjects,  ,^s,  for  instance,  on  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  on  the  mother  of  the  gods 
(Cybele),  on  true  and  false  cynicism,  &c.  3.  The  Cassars,  or  the  Ban- 
quet (Kal(rapes  ^  3viar6a-iov),  a  satirical  composition,  which  Gibbon  justly 
calls  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit. 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to 
take  their  seat  around  a  table  in  the  heavens  ;  and  as  they  come  up,  their 
faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old 
Silenus,  whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  4. 
MisopocrON,  or  "  the  enemy  of  the  beard"  (!ili(nm<iyui>),  called  also  Anti- 
ocHicDs,  or  "  the  Antiochian"  ('AktioxuccSj),  a  severe  satire  on  the  licen- 
tious and  effeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridi- 
culed Julian  when  he  resided  in  that  city  on  account  of  his  austere  vir- 
tues, and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  5.  Aoainst  the  Christians  {Karti  XpurTuwiiv).  This  work  is 
lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  Cyrill's  reply  to  it,  which  is 
still  extant.' 

The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Letters  is  that  of  Heyler,  Mainz,  1838,  8vo.  It  con- 
tains eighty-three  letters,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a  coijuneatary  of  the  editor. 
There  are,  besides,  some  fl-agments  of  lost  letters.  The  beat  editions  of  the  Ctesars  are 
by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  8vo,  1741,  Svo,  and  by  Harles,  the  editor  of  Fabricius'  Bib- 
Uotheca  Graca,  Erlangen,  1785,  8to.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is 
by  Spanbeim,  Leipzig,  1696,  fol. 

VII.  FBo^REsins  {Ylpotupemoi),'  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  a  native  of  Armenia,  born  about  A.D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  An- 
tioch under  Ulpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under  JuUan,  then  seated 
in  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  At  a  later  period  he  became  the  chief  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation.  When  Julian 
promulgated  his  ill-judged  decree,  forbidding  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  practice  their  Eirt,  we  are  told  that  Proseresius  was 
expressly  exempted  from  its  operation,  but  that  he  refused  any  immunity 
not  enjoyed  by  his  brethren.  From  the  account  of  Eunapius,  we  learn 
that  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  (Casaubon  and  Wyttenbaeh  conjecture 
that  he  was  nine  feet  high  !),  and  of  stately  bearing,  so  vigorous  in  his  old 
age  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  him  other  than  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  was  of  iron  strength  (triSvpfov),  braving  the  winter  colds 
of  Gaul  without  shoes,  and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinking  unwarmed  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  when  almost  frozen.  His  style  of  eloquence  seems 
to  have  been  flowing,  and  graced  with  allusions  to  classic  times.  He  had 
great  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  a  prodigious  memory. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  works  of  his. 

VIII.  Basilius  (Bao-i'Xtios),'  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom 
A.D.  329,  at  Caesarea,  in  .Cappadocia.  He  studied  at  Antioch  or  Con- 
stantinople,  under  Libanius,  and  subseqtiently  continued  his  studies  for ' 
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fdur  yeats  (A.D.  351-^355),  chiefly  uilder  the  sophists  Him'entis  anfl  Prote- 
resius.  Among  hig  fellow-stftdehts  were  the  Emperor  Julian  and  Gregory 
of  Nazlaniiis,  the  latter  of  whom  beCanie  his  most  intiiriate  friend.  After 
acquiring  the  greatest  rej)utati6tt  as  a  student  for  his-  knowledge  of  rhet- 
oric, philb^phy,  and  scielicej  he  retujined  to  Csesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  sobii  a*bariiloned'his  ^i-cif^ssioii,  and  devoted  hiihself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  now  led  an  aScetie  life  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  BiShoJ)  of  Cisareain  A.B.'Sno, in  plice  of  Eus^bius.  He  died  in 
A.D.  379.  Basil  stffids  cottspiKUbus  fbt  leAi-ning  atid  eloqUfence,  for  his 
zeal  for  the  Cathrilic  faith  agatrist  ^h®  poWel'M  Arian  and  Semi-Arian 
bishop*  in  hte  neighbUrKobd,'  ana  foi-  his  effortS'fbr  eftuir^h' union  both  in 
the  East  and  West. 

TSe  first  conipttU  edit'fah  of  fiS«il*ii  works  ^4^' Julitlsfi^tt  iftiaili' in  1^1".  Tiio  most 
complete  aria  the  best  edition, howeTei,  is  that  of  6  WiW,  PafWi'mi-SOj  3  toIs.  fol. ,-  re- 
printed in  6  vols,  royal  Sue;  Paris,  1839,  seqq. 


CHATTER  LV. 
^kvilNTtt  oit  b'^ZANTINE  period— conJinuei'. 
WRITERS    OP    WORKS    OP    FICTION. 

r.  7ivB  i^vMi^  Mi&  bxii  atiWh'tiori"  urirffei'tfos  head,  riamel'y,  HstioDo- 
Eos,  Achilles  Tatius,  Longits,  Chariton,  and  Eustathius. 

II  HELioDaKtis'  was  born  at  Eittesaj  inf  Syria,'  aiia  ftourisKSd  under  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  about  the  clbSb  6f  tSfe  fotfrtli  cttliUry 
of  our  era.  He  was  bishop'  of  Tricca,'  in  ThessaJy  J  bul;  before  he  was 
raised  to  this  dignity,  he  wrot§  d  romancfe  iff  teA  books,  entitled  JEthtepiea 
(AiflioTiKii),  because  the  scene  at  the  begtufttiig  ^d  efid  of  the  Story  is 
laid  in  .(Ethibpia.  It  relates  the  loves  of  ThfeigeneS  atllt  Charielea,  and 
is  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances.  Though  V6ry  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modem  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  uiiiVefSatl  Sym- 
pathies of  our  liature,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  on  accbUnt  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  iBTflrbbable  adventures, 
the  many  and  various  characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes 
described.  The  opening  Scene  is  admirable,'  and  the  point  6f  the  story  at 
Which  it  occurs  is  very  well  chosen.  The  laiigiiage  is  siJnple  and  ele^ 
gaftt,  though  it  is  sornetiines  too  diffuse,  and  often  deviates  from  the  pure  . 
Attic  standard.  The  work  formed  the  model  for  subsequent  Greek  ro- 
mance writers. 

In  modelrn  times  the  JEthiopica  was  scarcely  known  nntil,  at  the  sfelcWh'g  df  Ofen  in 
1526,  a  MS.  of  the  work  in  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  attracted, 
by  its  binding,  the  attention  of  a  soldier,  who  brought  it  into  Germany,  and  at  last  it 
cElme  iilte  the  hands  of  Obsopffius,  who  printed  it  at  Baste,  1934,  4to.  Several  better 
MSS.  Were  liflerward  discovered.  The  best  and  latest  editions  are  that  ivf  Mit^cherlich, 
in  his  Sariptores  Greed  Erotid,  Strasburg,  1798,  of  which  it  forms  thfe  socdtid  Vblllme,  in 
two  parts,  and  that  of  Coraes,  Paris,  1S03,  2  vols.  8vo. 

III.  Achilles  Tatius  ("Axt^Xiis  TcJtioj),^  or,  as  Suidas  and  Eudoeia 
call  him,  Achilles  Statips,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorieiain,  lived  in  the  lat- 
i  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v.  '  Id.  a. 


ter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  oif  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  books,  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  bears  the  title  Tck  xarii  AeuKiinrriv  Ka\  KKeiTotl)avTa.  Notwithstandi^ig  all 
its  defects,  it  is  one  of  the  bes't  Tove-stories  of  the  Greeks,  ranking  next 
to  the  ^Ihiiipicd  of  Helioddrus.  AchiUes,  ffi^  his  predecessor  Heliodorug, 
disdained  having  recourse  to  vvhait  i^  marvellous  arid  improbable  in  itself; 
but  thd  accumulatiort  of  adventures,  aind  Of  physical,  as  Well  as  riioral 
difficiiltiesi  which  the  lovers  have  to  o Vercoffie  before  they  are' '  happily 
united,  is, too  ^eit,  arid  relSd'ers  the  stdry  iisip%tiabl6,  though  their  ar- 
ran^emeht  ahd  ^iicceyi^ri  ate  skillfully  ttiaM^'ed  by,  tlie  author.  TM 
style  of  tile  "woi-lc,  dri  which  the  author  i^Jeais  to  have  bestbvved  his 
principal  care,  is"  th'orfiu'gTily  rhetorical ;  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after 
elegance  and  beaiity,  after  imafees,  puns,  and  ailfithe'seS.  The^e  things, 
however,  vv^ere  j  usi  w-ftat  tfte'  age  of  Achilles  required,  ail'd  that  M^  ridvel 
was  liiiich  read  is  attested  by  the  niiniber  of  MSS.'  still  eitarit. 

.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo,  printed  to* 
gather  with  similar' works  of  Lpngus  and  I^art&eniUB.  An  edition,  witti  avolulhinons, 
though  rather  careless  cammehtary,  was  publislied  by  Salmasiils,'  Leyden,  164d,  8vd. 
The  best  and  most  recent  edition  is  by  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1831,  S  vols.  Svo. 

IT",  tiiitia^'s' {Adyyos),  a  Greek  s6phi^fi  who  is  believed  td  hi^e'lJ^ed  ini 
the  fourth  or  at  the  beginriiiig  of  thfe'  fifth  eyntuly  df  dur  ef a:  Concerning 
his  history  nothing  is  known;  birt  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  after  the 
time  df  H^lfdddrWs,  for  there  ir^  Soffit  p&sa^dS  in  hl^  -wfoi-k  which  seena 
to  be  imitations  of  Heliodorus  of  Emesa.  Longus  is  one  of  the  erotic 
writers  whom  we  meet  with  at  the  cldse  of  ancient  and  the  beginning 
of  middle-age  history.  His  work  bears  the  title  notftevixSiv  tS>v  Karh  A&ipviv 
KoL  X\6riv,  or,  in  Latin,  PasiofMid  de  A^krifde  et  Chloe.  It  is  written  in 
pleasing  and  elegant  prose;  but  is  not  free  from  the  artificial  embellish- 
ments peculiar  to  that  age. 

^Amgng  more  recent  editipns  we  may  nptic^  (hose  of  Bpden,  Leipzig,  1777,  ^vo  ;  Villol- 
sbn,  Paris,'  1778^  8  vols.,  Svo  and,  4t6,  with  a  very  jniicft  improved  text ;'  Mltscherlich, 
ilipdht  (Deukpohts),  nS^,'  Sva,  formiii^  the  third  volume  oi'his  Serif  tores  Eroiici  tfriia  j 
Sohaefer,  Leipzig,  1803, 8vo ;  Passow,  Leij)zig,ieil,  ISmO ;  and  Seller,  Leipzig,  1843,  Svo. 

V.  CrtAEiTois;  (kopfTwy),'  a  native  of  Aphrddi^ias,  in  Caria,  was  the! 
author  of  a  Greek  rolnafice,  in  eight  books,  on  the  loves  of  Chire^s  and 
CallirhOe.  The  title  of  tke  wdrk  is  Xaplrams  'AtppoSurUus  rav  irepi  XaipeW 
'  Aol  KaXUppiTiv  iparikSv  itiiyTiiiiTav  \6ypi  i,  btit  the  name  and  native  place 
6f  the  writer  are  probably  feigned  (from  xt^P"  and  'A((>poSiTi)),  as  his  time 
and  position  certainly  are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  of  the 
drator  Atfena^oras,  evidently  referring  to  the  SyTaciisan  orator  mention- 
ed by  ThUeydideS  as  the  political  dppoiient  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  i'eal  life  or  the  time  of  the  author,  but  he  probably 
did  riot  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  centuiy  after  Christ.  The  incidents  are 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  is  simple ;  but  the  work,  Hi  a  whole, 
is  reckoned  inferior  to  those  bf  Achilles  Tatius;  fieliddorus,  Longus,  and 

Xeridphon  of  Ephesu's. -     - ;  ■ 
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There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  D'Orville, 
Amsterdam,  1750,  3  vols.  4to,  generally  in  one.  D'Orville's  commentary  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  on  any  ancient  author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional  notes  by  Beck,  1 
vol.  Bvo,  Leipzig,  1783.  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

VI.  EusTATBius  (Zva-rdBios),'  an  erotic  writer  or  novelist,  whose  name 
is  written  in  some  MSS.  Eumalhius.  With  regard  to  his  native  place,  he 
is  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his  work  MaKpe/nPoMTris,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  Constantinople,  or  nop6|Ui3oX(Ti)j,  according  to  which  he  would  be  a 
native  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Parembole.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  rank,  and  high  in  office,  for  the  MSS.  describe  him  as  irpanoi/u- 
0e\4niios,  and  )i4yas  xapTofvAo^,  or  chief  keeper  of  the  archives.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  so  that  his 
work  would  be  the  latest  Greek  novel  that  we  know  of  Some  writers 
confound  him  with  Eustathius  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  from  whom 
he  must  surely  be  distinguished.  The  novel  which  he  wrote,  and  through 
vphich  alone  his  name  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  the  title  Tb  Koff  Ttrntyriy 
Kol  "taiuyim  Spa/ia,  and  consists  of  eleven  books,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  the  title.  It  is  a  story  of  the  love  of 
Hysmine  and  Hysminias,  written  in  a  very  artificial  style.  The  tale  is 
monotonous  and  wearisome ;  the  story  is  frigid  and  improbable,  and  shows 
no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

This  work  was  first  edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  8vo.  Somewhat  improved  re- 
prints of  Gaulmin's  edition  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791,  Bvo,  and  Leipzig,  1792,  Bvo. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— c(m«nu«a. 

GRAMMARIANS.^ 

I.  Constantinople  became  during  this  period  the  seat  of  grammatical 
erudition.  The  founder  of  this  new  capital  established  in  it  a  school 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  modern  university,  since  instruction, 
in  place  of  being  confined  to  a  single  science,  was  extended  over  all  the 
branches  oif  human  knowledge.  He  also  erected  a  building,  which  George 
Codinus  calls  a  Tetradisium,'  in  which  resided  fifteen  professors,  all  ec- 
clesiastics, who  were  called  OiKoyiumKoi,  CEcumenics  or  Uwmersah,  and 
had  over  them  a  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  OiKoyiJ,emichs  SiSi<rKa\os,  or 
(Ecumenic  instructor,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  library  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical archives.  The  library  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Julian,  who 
incorporated  with  it  his  own  collection.  Valens  also  attached  to  it  seven 
antiquaries  or  philologists,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  manuscripts. 
This  collection  increased,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  one 
hundred  and  twepty  thousand  volumes. 

II.  The  CEcumenic  professors  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at 


1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  '  Schell,  Hist.  IM.  Or.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  854. 

'  Georg.  Cod.,  De  Orig.  Constant.,  ed.  Paris,  p.  42. 
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Constantinople ;  the  emperor  often  consulted  them ;  and  their  order  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  seminary  which  furnished  archbishops  and  patriarchs 
to  the  Church. 

III.  In  A.D.  476,  under  the  very  short  reign  of  Basilicus  II.,  a  wing 
of  the  Tetradisium  beceime  a  prey  to  the  flames,  together  with  the  vol- 
umes contained  in  it,  among  which  were,  it  is  said,  the  forty-eight  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  intestines  of  a 
serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long !  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  and  his 
successors,  repaired  in  part  this  loss ;  but  the  new  collection  had  not 
reached  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  volumes,  when,  in  A.D.  730,  Leo 
III.,  the  celebrated  iconoclast,  if  we  believe  the  common  story,  gave  or- 
ders to  burn  the  library  of  St.  Sophia,  as  it  was  called,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  his  opponents  from  strengthening  their  opinions  by  historical  ar- 
guments. This,  however,  in  all  probability,  is  merely  an  idle  story,  in- 
vented by  some  ignorant  monk,  and  repeated  by  fanatics.  The  library 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  actually  destroyed  by  some  confla- 
gration, and  never  to  have  fully  revived.' 

IV.  Grammar,  that  is  to  say,  philology  in  all  its  branches,  was  one  of 
the  sciences  which  the  oecumenic  doctors  professed  ;  but  they  gave  it  a 
new  form.  Being  more  of  theologians  than  grammarians,  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  the  harmony  of  which  would  have  been 
disturbed  had  they  not  closed  the  door  on  all  those  philological  and  crit- 
ical discussions  which  formed  (Jie  delight  of  the  Alexandrean  literati,  and 
often  divided  them  into  parties  and  sects,  the  Byzantine  professors  re- 
duced grammatical  science  to  a  regular  and  unvarying  system.  As  the 
basis  of  their  grammatical  views,  they  adopted  the  theory  of  Dionysius 
Thrax,  or  what  passed  for  such,  and  his  precepts  servied  as  a  foundation 
for  all  grammatical  instruction.' 

V.  If  this  system  had  its  advantages,  it  served,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
disgust  all  those  who  were  gifted  with  a  critical  spirit,  and  were  desirous 
of  indulging  in  bolder  speculations.  Hence  the  number  of  Byzantine  gram- 
marians, whose  names  and  works  have  reached  us,  was  very  limited  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Tetradisium.  It  became  somewhat  augmented 
in  the  eighth  century  and  subsequently,  but  among  the  writers  who  thus 
occupied  themselves  with  an  expiring  language,  few  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  celebrity.  Many  of  their  works  still  remain  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  some  of  which  still  possess  a  certain  value  from  the  citations 
which  they  contain  of  productions  that  are  now  lost.  These  are  the 
works  that  modern  scholars  occasionally  put  forth,  along  with  other  un- 
published productions,  under  the  bead  of  Anecdota. 

VI.  Among  the  grammarians  to  whom  we  have  just  been  alluding  the 
following  may  be  named :  Helladius,  Gboroius  Chcehobosous,  Theo- 
Dosics  of  Alexandrea,  Michael  Syncellus,  TBEooNOSTas,  Manuel  Mos- 
cHOPDLus,  uncle  and  nephew,  Mazihus  Flanudes,  Nicephoeas  Greooras, 
and  Tricha,  who  wrote  on  metres. 

»  SeMU,  J.  c.  '  li-  »■ 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— conhnueii, 

SCHOLIASTS    AND     COMMENTATORS. 

I.  Syeianus  (5i;pK«'<ij),',a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonio  school, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandrea.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known.  He 
studied  with  great  zeal  under  Plutarchus,  who  appointed  him  his  success- 
or. The  most  distinguished  of  his  own  disciples  was  jPrbclus,  who  re- 
garded him  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Syrianus  wrote  commentaries 
on  various  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings!  Of  these,  a  commentary  on  the 
Metaphysics  is  still  extant,  which  is  of  considerable  valiie.  We  have  re- 
maining, also,  a  treatise  on  Ideas,  and  a  comnientary  on  the  'SToc-eis  of 
Hermogenes,  published  by  Aldus  in, the  second  volume  of  the  Mhetares, 
1509,  and  by  Walz  in  the, fourth  volume  of  his  rhetorical  collection. 

n.  EnsTATHiDS,'  archbishop  of  Thes'salonica,  was  one  of  the  best  schol- 
iasts pf  this  period.  He  wai  a  native  o?  Cbpstantiriople,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The^worS's  of  .fiustathius,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  coiftaiii  tlie  amplest  propfsthat  hie  was  beyond 
all  dispute  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  His^  writiiigs  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  ancient  Greek  poets,  theological  treatises,  liomilies,  epistles, 
&c.,  the  first  of  which  are  to  us,  the  most  irnpdrtarit.  These  obmmen- 
taries^^ho,'*'  'hat  Eust^thius  possessed  the  most  extensive  Knowledge  of 
Grepk  literature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  while  his'other 
works  exhibit  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  great  power  as  an  ora- 
tor, which  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  faiinily  of  the  Cora- 
neni.  The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  his  Commentary  mi  the  Iliad 
and  Oiyasey  (jiapiic^oTial  «ij  t^v  'O/t^pou  'iXi^Sa  (toi  'OSio-irciitj'),  orjjather, 
his  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  commentators  of  those  two  poems. 
This  vast  compilation  was  made,  with  the  most  astonishing  diligeiice  and 
perseverance,  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  works 'of  the  AleXan- 
drean  grammarians  and  .critics,  as  well  as  from  later  commentators ;  and 
as  nearly  all  the  works  from  which  Eiistathiiis  made  his  extracts  are  lost,' 
his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to  us,  for  he  has  preserved  at 
least  the  substance  of.their  remarks  and  criticisms.  The  work,  indeed, 
is  extremely  deficient  in  plan  and  method  ;  the  author,  however,  can  not 
be  blamed  for  these  deficiencies,  as  his  title  does  not  lead  iis  to  expect  a 
regular  commentary  (the  term  itapfR^oKai,  though  commonly  rendered 
"commentary,"  denoting  merely  "  a  compilation").  He  incorporates  in  it 
every  t^ng,  which  serves  to  illustrate  his  author,  whether  it  refers  to  the 
language  or  grjmimar,  of,to  mythology,  history,  and  geography.  We 
have  also  by  Eustathius  a  Commentary  on  Vionysius  Pefiege'tes,  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  the  same  difFuseness  as  the  commentaiy  on  Honier. 
Its  great  value  consists  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  ea!rlier  writers  to 
■  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v.  '  Id.  ft. 
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illustrate  the  geogiapliy  of  fliopysius.     A  commentary  on  Pindar  is  a^so 
mentioned,  which,  however,.is  lost,  with  the  ejtception  of  the  introjiuctiqn. 

The  first  edition  of  the  CoTfir^entary  on  Homer  was  published  at  Rome,  1542-155U,  4 
vols,  fbl.,  of  which  an  accurate  reprint  appeared  at'  Basle  in  1559~€0.  The  Florence  edi- 
tion by  Folitus,  1730,  3  vols,  fol.,  contains  only  the  commentary  to  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Iliad,  with  a  Latin  translation.  A  tolerably  correct  reprint  of  the  Roman  edition 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  1825-28,  7  vols.  4to,  the  seventh  containing  the  Index.  The 
Commentart/  on  Dionysius  is  given  in  R.  Stephens's  edition  of  Dionysius,  Paris,  1547, 
4to  ;  in  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1577, 4to,  and  1697,  8vo ;  in  Hudson's  Geograph.  Min., 
vol.  iv. ;  and,  lastly,  in  Bernhardy's  edition  of  Dionysius,-Leipzig,  1828, 2  vols.  8vo.  The 
Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  Pindar  was  first  edited  by-Tafel,  in  his  Etistathii 
Thessalonicensis  OptisculOf  Frankfort,  1832,  4to,  iVom  which  it  was  printed  separately  by 
Schneidewin,  Gdttingen,  1837,  8vo. 

III.  We  have  already  mentioned  Jol^kn  and  Isaac  T^etzes,  and  the 
commentary  of  the  latter  on  the  Cassandra  of  I^cophrgn.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  under  the  present  head  Demetrius  T^ici,iNins.'  This 
individual  lived  about  A.D.  1400.  He  compjled.*cMta  on  IJesiod,  Pindar, 
SaphoeUsySmi.  Aristophanes.  His  treatise  on^J^e  Metres  of  Sophocles  is  of 
little  value,  and  of  still  less  is  a  treatise  on  Figures.  ^He  was  the  author, 
also,  of  a  recession  of  the  tragedies  of  gopho^les,  ■whichformed  the  basis 
of  the. editions,  pf  this,  po^t  frooi  1553  to  the  revolution  effected  by  Brunck. 

The  scholia  of  Triclinius  on  Sophocles,  and  his  treatise  on  ,the  metres  of  that  poet,  were 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Tumebus,  in  his  edition  of  Sophocles.  Brunck  has  insert- 
ed the  scho]ia  in  hij^.edition,  but  not  the  treatise  on  metres,  which  he  regards  as  of  no 
value  whatever. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

SEVENTH  OR,  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— (»iiJB>u«<i. 

LEXICOGRAPHERS,    ETC. 

I.  Among  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice are  Harpoqeation,  Ammonihs,  He^ychics,  Philemon,  Photids,  Zom- 
ARAs,  and  SniDAs.  To  these  we  xnay  add  the  writers  on  dialects,  Greg- 
ORius  CoRiNTBus,  Thomas  Magister,  ..^nd  GspRoiDs  Lecafenus.  After 
■whom  we  will  coiisider.  the  literary  collections  of  Photihs,,  already  men- 
tiQncjd  as  a  lexicographer,  and  the  Empress  Eiidocia.  , 

lexicographers. 

- 11.  ,-IIaej^ocration  ('A^o/j/paTW)  Valeriws'  v^as  the  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon  to  the  wof  ks  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  flepl  t&v  \4^imr  run 
JeKo,  ^6fuv,  and  which  is.  still  extant.  It  .contains  not  only  explanations 
■of  legal  and  political  terms,  but  also  accounts  ,of  persons  and  .things  men- 
tioned in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic,  orators.  ,The,,work  ig  to  us  of  the 
highest  jinportance,, as  it  contain^  a,  vast  deal  pf  ii^o^^^ion  on  ,the  pub- 
lic and  civil  code  of  Athens,  and  on  antiquarian,  historical,  and  liteiary 
subjects,  of  which _we  should  be  ignorant  but  for  this  dictionary  of  Har- 
P9C)r^tipn,  since  most  of  the  .woyks  ftomwhich  the  author  compiled  are 
i  Schim,  Hist.TAt.Gr.,-io\^y\.,i^2.  --    -  'Smitt,  Bfcr  Biojr.,  *r«r. 
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lost,  and  appear  to  have  perished  at  an  early  period.  Hence  Suidas,  the 
author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  other  late  gramrinarians,  de- 
rived their  information  on  many  points  from  Harpocration.  All  We  know 
about  his  personal  history  is  contained  in  a  line  or  two  in  Suidas,  who 
calls  him  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandrea,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
dictionary,  attributes  to  him  an  hiBnipav  (rvmycoyii,  which  is  lost.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain. 

The  Leipzig  edition,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo,  incorporatea  every  tiling  that  has  been  done  by 
previous  editors  for  Harpocration.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  text  (together  with 
the  dictionary  of  Moeris)  is  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 

III.  Ammonihs  {'A/i/itivtos)  Geammaticus,  professor  of  gramrnar  at  Alex- 
andrea at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  also  priest  of  tlie 
Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  A.D.  388-391,  Ammonius  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  resumed  his  profession.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  On  the  Differ- 
ences of  Words  of  like  Signification  (irepl  Sfioiar  Kctl  Sia<ti6pim'  X^^eay),  which 
is  appended  to  many  lexicons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Scapula.  It  was 
edited  by  Valckenaer,  Leyden,  1739,  4to,  and,  with  farther  notes,  by  C. 
F.  Ammon,  Erlangen,  1787,  8vo ;  and  by  Sehaefer,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo. 
There  is  another  work  by  Ammonius,  vepl  hcvpoKoyias,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 

IV.  Hesychius  ( Ho-^x'"*);'  3"  Alexandrean  grammarian,  under  whose 
name  a'  large  Greek  dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably  lived  about 
A.D.  380.  The  Vrork  is  based,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  who  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian. The  investigations  of  modern  scholars  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  Hesychius  was  a  pagan.  This  view  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  work  also  contains  a  number  of  Christian 
glosses  (At'leij,  glossa  sacra),  and  references  to  Christian  writers  ;  but  it 
is  now  a  generally  established  belief  that  these  glosses  and  references 
are  interpolations,  introduced  into  the  work  by  a  later  hand.  The  work 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its  explaining  the 
words  of  the  Greek  language,  but  also  from  its  comprising  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier  grammarians  and 
commentators,  whose  works  are  lost.  It  contains,  also,  a  large  number 
of  peculiar  dialectical  and  local  forms  and  expressioifl,  and  many  quota- 
tions from  other  writers.  The  arrangement  of  the  work,  however,  is 
very  defective.  The  author  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  accumulation  of  matter  derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous 
sources,  than  about  a  skillful  and  systematic  arrangement ;  but  some  of 
these  defects  are  perhaps  not  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  original 
compiler,  but  to  that  of  the  later  interpolators. 

The  first  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Greek  Musurus,  who 
made  many  arbitrary  alterationa  and  additions,  as  is  clear  from  the  Venetian  MS.  (the 
only  one  as  yet  knowh).  The  edition  of  Musums  was  followed  by  those  of  Florence, 
1520,  fol. ;  Hagenau,  1521,  fol. ;  and  that  of  C.  Schrevelius,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
1686,  4tD.  The  best  critical  edition,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  commentary,  is 
^  Smitll,  Diet.  Siogr,,  «.  v. 
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that  of  J.  Albert!,  which  was  completed  after  Alberti's  death  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1746- 
1766,  3  vols.  fol.  A  supplement  to  this  edition  was  published  by  Schow,  Leyden,  1792, 
8vo.  The  GlossiB  Sacra  have  been  edited  separately,  with  emendations  and  notes,  by 
Ernestl,  Leipzig,  1785.  The  Adversaria  Hesychiana  of  Bishop  Pearson,  containing  much 
valuable  matter,  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 

V.  Philemon  {iiKitiuev),  the  author  of  a  AE^iKbi/  rcxvohoym6v,  the  extant 
portion  of  which  was  first  edited,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  by  C.  Burney,  London,  1812,  and  afterward  by  Osann, 
Berlin,  1821.  The  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  was 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian  Hy- 
perechius,  for  such  is  the  true  reading,  and  not  Hypereschius,  as  it  stands 
in  the  text  of  Philemon.  The  work  of  Hyperechius  was  arranged  in 
eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's 
lexicon  was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  the  best  parts  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  omitted.  It  is,  however,  not  without  its  value  in  the  de- 
partment of  literary  history.  It  is  often  quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num. The  pcirt  of  it  which  is  extant  qonsists  of  the  first  book,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  iiepX  bvoiiArmv.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be 
placed  about  the  seventh. 

VI.  Photihs  (*d)Tios),'  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century 
of  our  era,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  his  age.  After  holding  various  high  offices  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected  patriaj;ch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  858,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Bardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew,  Michael  III., 
then  a  minor.  The  patriarchate  of  Photius  was  a  stormy- one,  and  full 
of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  A.D.  867,  Pho- 
tius was  himself  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was  re- 
stored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877,  Photius,  who  had  meanwhile 
gained  the  favor  of  Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  new  emperor,  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery 
in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  until  his  death.  Photius 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life,  found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  His  MyrioUbUm  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter,  together  with  some  other  of 
his  works ;  his  Lexicon  alone  will  here  be  noticed.  It  is  entitled  Acleuv 
awaywyii.  Of  this  lexicon  there  exist  several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as 
the  Coiex  Galeanus,  because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be  the  archetype  from  which 
the  others  have  been  transcribed.  This  MS.,  however,  is  itself  very  im- 
perfect, containing,  in  fact,  not  more  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  Sangermanense,  a  portion 
of  which  yas  published  in  the  Anecdoia  Gfraca  of  Bekker  (vol.  i.,  p.  319, 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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ieqq.),  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  lexicon  of  Plioliiilii,  of 
which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated  tp  have  formed  a  third  part. 

The  lexicon  of  Fhotius  was  first  published,  from  Continental  MSS.,  by  Hermann,  Leip- 
zig, 4to,  1S08.  It  formed  the  thif  d  volume  of  a  set,  of  which  the  first  and  second  volumes 
contained  the  lexicon  ascribed  to  Zonaras.  The  edition  of  Hermann,  however,  having 
failed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  learned,  an  edition  from  a  transcript  of  the  Codex 
Galeanus,  made  by  Person,  was  published  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar,  Lon- 
don, 1822,  4to  and  8vo. 

VII.  ZoNAEAS  Joannes  {'I»(fw7)s  S  Zavapus),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  emperors 
Alexis  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides  his  theological  works, 
and  his  Annales  {Kp6viK6v),  in  eighteen  books,  we  have  a  lexicon  entitled 
'iwayteyi)  \e^ecay  irvWeyeTtra  iK  Sicup6puv  $t^\iui/,  k.  t.  \.  It  was  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Tittmattn,  Leipzig,  1808,  2  vols.  4to. 

VIII.  Sui'das  (joutSaj),'  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  No  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived from  any  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received  numer- 
ous interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  tWelfth  centiiry  of  our  era,  quotes  the  lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  the  work  referring  to  Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some  few  peculiarities  of 
arrangement ;  but  it  contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  dictibnaries 
.of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with  extracts  froi^ 
ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and 
some  extracts  from  later  Greek  authors.  The  names  Of  persons  compre- 
hend both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and  profiihe  history, 
which  shows  that  if  the  work  is  by  one  haiid,  it  is  by  a  Christian ;  bit 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the  original  of  the  ilexicon, 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  l^uidas,  is  a  work  of  earlier 'dafe  eVen 
than  the  time  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantiuta,  and  thit  it  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  various  hands.  No  well-c6nceived  plantes  been  the  basis 
of  this  work;  it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  nuinber  of  articles,  and  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  unequal  in  the  execution.  ScnSne  articles  are  pretty 
complete,  others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  biographical 
notices,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Suidas,  or  the  compiler,'  got  them 
all  from  one  source,  which,  it  is  farther  supposed,  may  be  the  Onorhato- 
logos  or  Pinkx  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  wbo  flourished  about  A.D.  540. 
The  work  of  Syidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable 
both  for  the  literary  history  of  ahtiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers  ;  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
critical  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Many  erhehdaticins  have  been 
made  on  the  text  by  Toup'and  others. 

The  first,  edition  of  Suidas  was  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Milan,  1499,  fill.,  without 
a  Latin  version.  The  second,  by  the  eliier  Aldus,  Venice,  1514,  folj,  is  also  without  a 
Latin  version:  this  edition  was  reprinted  by  Froben,  Basle,,  1^44,  fol.,  with  some  cor- 
rections. The  first  Latin  translation  of  Suidas  was  made  by  Hieron.  Wolf,  Basle,  1564, 
1^81,  fol.  The  first  edition  which  contained  both  the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  version 
was  by  Mmiiixs  Portus,  Geneva,  1619,  8  vols,  fol.,  aiid  16S0,  with  a  new  title,  yhe 
^  Smith,  Diet.  Bioffr.,  s.'v. 
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Latin  Version  issaWto  be  better  than 'Wolf 'a.  The  edition  orKltster'appeiredat^aim- 
bridge,  1705,  3  vols,  folio.  The  basis  of  this  edition -is  hot  tlix  iititio  priniieps,  tHifVaaX 
of  Portus.  KUster  fcorrected  Che  text  with  thcaid  'of  the  MSS,,<added  nnmei-oiis  good 
nirtds, -and  improved  the  Version  of  Portus.  But  he  dealt  with  the  Greok'textl^tJhertn'lin 
arbitrary  way,  and  rejected  all  that  he  considered  to  'be  hitierpolated.  The  'edition  %f 
Suidas  by  Gaisford,  in  three  handsome  volumes,  folio,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1834.  The 
lir^t  two  Volumes  contain  the  text,  without  a  L'atin  version, 'and  the  notes,  ^vhich  are 
chiefly  selected  from  Kilster  and  others.  The  third  volume  contains  Index  Kilsterianus 
Rerum  et  Npminum  Propriorum  qua  extra  seriem  suam  in  Suidce  Lesrico  occurrunt ;  Index 
Glosstxriim  Per^onahim  Verborujnque  notatu  tUgmonim;  and  Index  SciHptorUm  a  SiiiUa 
citHtdrum.  In  Ms  jirefaceOaisford  States  that  he  used  neSrly  the  same  MSS.  Sii  Kttster, 
but  that  KUster  was  careless  in  noting  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  Gaisford  has  rgiven 
the  various  readings  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  those  of  the  edition  of  Chalcoudylas.  The 
edition  of  Bernhardy,  Halle,  1634-50,  4to  (not  yet  complete),  contains  a  Latin  version, 
and  notes.    It  is  founded  on  the  edition  of  Gaisford. 


WRITERS     ON    DIALECT. 

m.  GieB6oRiDs(orGEORGios)  CoRiNTHDB,'morecorrei5tlyOEi;edKitis(or 
Georoius)  Pardds,  was  archbishop  of  Corinth, 'n^henoe  the  name  given  him 
in  some  MSS.  of  CoriKifABs,  which  last  was  Kmg  Supposed  to  have  Ijeen  his 
true  name.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  'uncertain,  though  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexis'I.  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081-lir8). 
His  only  published  work  is  IlEpl  Siii;teKTbi>/  {BeDiaiectis),  frequently  priiiit- 
ed  as  an  appendix  to  the  earlier  Greek  lexicDns,''or  in  the  collections  of 
grammatical  treatises.  All  these  earlier  editions  'were  made  from  two^r 
three  MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  But  in  the  last  century,  GisbdrWs 
Koeniiis,  Greek  professor  at  Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  fresh  MSS., 
I  published  the  work  in  a  more  eomplete  foim,  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
Leyden,  1766,  8vo.  An  edition  by  G.  H.  Sohaefer,  containing  all  the 
matter  in  Koenius's  edition,  together  with  Mher  thafwas  new,  appear^ 
-at  Leipzig  in  1811.  In  this  edition  is  a  (SathimnUOio  Palce0gTaphMa '\r/ 
Bast. 

X.  Thomas  MiorsroR,*  a  rhetorician'aiid granlmariani flourished  aboilt 
A.D.  1310.  He  appfeSrstoihaVebeen'a  native  of  Thessalonifea,  to  have 
lived  at  the  court  of  Andronicus  Palseologns  I.,  and  to  have  held  the  "Of- 
fices ofimarshal  {Magister  (Pi!iort<»ii)"and  keeper  of  the  atcbiVes  (GMr- 
iaphylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monastery,  "Where  he  iflSStlBied 
the  name  of  Tkeodulus,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the'  ancient 
Greek  authors.  His  chief  work  was  a  Ladam  of  Attic'Wbrds  {UiiTa'i.H^ 
fiiiTor  ovopdrav  'Attmuv  ixTuryal),  compiled  from  the  Tvorks  of  the  elder 
grammarians,  but  with  very  little  judgment.  The  work  has  some  value, 
on  account  of  its  containing  much  from  the  elder  grammarians  -which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  when  he  deserts  his  guides,  he 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  He  "wrote  alsoscholia  on  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  the  remains  of  \vhich  are  mferged  in  the 
collections  of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lives  of  thoseaiithors,  "which  are 
prefixed  to  some  of  the  editions  of  their  works.  His  othbr  waitings  con- 
sist of  letters  and  orations. 

An  "excellent  edition  orthe-ljttHc  Lexiem,  with  notes'by  HeiHsms,  Wolf,  aatf  hiaiiy 
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other  scholars,  was  published  by  Bernard,  Leyden,  1757,  8vo.  The  work  has  been  re- 
cently edited  by  RitscM,  with  Taluable  Prolegomena,  Halle,  1832,  8vo.  An  edition  of 
the  Orations  and  Epistles  was  published  at  Upsala,  1693, 4to,  by  Laurentlus  Norrmann. 
Two  additional  orations  were  published  in  the  Nova  CoUectio  Veterum  Scriptorum  of  Mai, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  145,  seqq. ;  p.  173,  seqq.,  1827,  4to. 

XI.  Georoius  Lecapenus,  a  monk  of  Thessaly,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  lexicon  of 
Attic  words,  in  alphabetical  order,  extracts  from  which  have  been  given 
by  Villoison,  Anecdota  Grceca,  vol.  ii.,  p.  79,  and  by  Matthsei,  Lect.  Mosq., 
vol.  i.,  p.  55. 

AUTHORS  OF  B  I  B LI  0 QR APH I C A L  ANU  OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

XII.  Photius,'  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  compiled, 
among  other  works,  a  Mvpi6$iP?u>v  t)  Bi/SXiofl^mj  (Myriobiblum  seu  Bibliothe- 
ca).  This  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  his  works.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  by  a  scholar 
of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  author  was  engaged 
in  his  embassy  to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Tarasius,  who 
was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and  desired  an  account  of  the  books 
which  Photius  had  read  in  his  absence.  It  thus  conveys  a  pleasing  im- 
pression, not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  extraordinary  indus- 
try, but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  writer.  It  opens  with  a  prefatory 
address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulating  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed,  and  stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a  notice  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty ;  the  discrepancy,  which  is  of  little  moment,  may  have  origina- 
ted either  in  the  mistake  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration  of  the 
divisions  by  some  transcriber.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty  divisions  of 
the  Bihliotheca  must  be  understood  to  express  the  number  of  volumes 
(codices)  or  manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works.  The  works  of 
some  writers,  as,  for  instance,  of  Philo  Judaeus  (Cod.  103-105),  occupy 
several  divisions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  division  (for  instance.  Cod. 
125,  Justini  Martyris  Scripta  Varia)  sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  of 
several  different  works  written  in  one  codex.  The  writers  examined  are 
of  all  classes  :  the  greater  number,  however,  are  theologians,  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  biography  of  eminent  churchmen;  but 
several  are  secular  historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  writers  ;  only 
one  or  two  are  poets,  and  those  on  religious  subjects,  and  there  are  also 
one  or  two  writers  of  romances  or  love-tales.  There  is  no  formal  classi- 
fication of  these  various  writers,  though  a  series  of  writers  or  writings  of 
the  same  class  frequently  occurs.  In  fact,  the  works  appear  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read.  The  notices  of  the  writers 
vary  much  in  length :  those  in  the  earlier  part  are  very  briefly  noticed, 
the  later  ones  more  fully.  Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  are  known 
to  us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photius  has  given  of  them. 
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The  first  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  was  put  forth  by  HoeschelluSf  Augsburg,  1601,  fol- 
Some  of  the  Epistles  were  subjoined.  There  was  no  Latin  version.  A  Latin  version, 
and  scholia,  by  Schottus  of  Antwerp,  were  published  in  1606,  Augsburg,  fol. ;  but  the 
version  is  inaccurate,  and  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  was,  however,  reprinted  with 
the  Greek  text  at  Geneva,  1612,  fol.,  and  Rouen,  1653,  fol.  This  last  edition  is  a  very 
splendid  one,  but  inconvenient  from  its  size.  An  edition  with  a  revised  text,  forined 
on  a  collation  of  four  MSS.,  was  published  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824-25,  2  vols,  thin  4to. 
It  is  convenient  IVom  its  size,  and  the  copiousness  of  its  index,  but  has  neither  version 
nor  notes. 

XIII.  EnnooiA,'  wife  of  the  emperors  Constantine  XI.  (Bucas)  and  Ro- 
manus  IV.  (Diogenes),  compiled  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mythology, 
which  she  called  'lou'ia,  i.  e.,  Collection  ox  Bed  of  Violets.  It  is  prefaced  by 
an  address  to  her  husband  Romanus  Diogenes,  in  which  she  describes  the 
work  as  "  a  collection  of  genealogies  of  gods,  heroes,  and  heroines,  of 
their  metamorphoses,  and  of  the  fables  and  stories  respecting  them  found 
in  the  ancients  ;  containirig,  also,  notices  of  various  philosophers."  The 
sources  from  whicluthe  work  was  compiled  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  lexicon  of  Suidas.  This  work  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Villoison,  in  his  Aneciota  Graca,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.,  Ven- 
ice, 1781.  ■ 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— contwiuei. 
HISTORIANS. 

I.  Before  treating  of  the  historians,  properly  so  called,  who  belong  to 
the  present  period,  we  must  make  mention  of  a  writer  that  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  a  branch  of  Ijnowledge  called,  with  reason,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  history ;  for  without  this  guide  history  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  herself  amid  the  chaos  of  events  that  crowd  around  her.  The 
science  to  which  we  refer  is  Chronology,  and  the  writer  is  Eusehius. 

II.  EusBBins  (Euo-e^ws),'  of  Cffisarea,  took  the  surname  of  Pamphili,  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
He  was  born  in  Palestine  about  A.D.  264,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  A.D.  315, 
and  died  about  340.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  The  work 
which  will  here  claim  our  attention  is  the  Chronicon  (Xpovixa  iravToSoir^i 
uTTopias),  a  work  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It 
is  in  two  books.  The  first,  entitled  Xpoyoypa<pia,  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  several  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
IIevTii0i$\ov  xpo'">\oyM6v  of  Africanus,  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists  of  synchronological 
tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occurrences,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration  of  Constantine's  Vicennatia  at  Nic- 
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omedia,  A.I>.  327,-  and-^at  Romej  A.D.  328.  Eitsebius's  object  in  writing 
H  ^va^nto  givq  apt  accovipt  of  ancient  history  previpus  to  th?  time  of  Christ, 
iOiOrderto  establisli  beljefiin.the,  tf^tfi  of  tJ(?,0J(il,.Tfl^f3njSnt  liisit9ry„,and 
to  point'  oat-  the  superior  antiquity  of  theMosai©  to  any  other  \uritings. 
Iti  the  course  of  the  work  Eusebius  gives  extracts  from  Berosus,  Saiv- 
cljopiathO')*,  Polybistoj;^  Cephaljpn,^  and;  Ma,netho,  which  materially  in- 
crease its  value.  Some  of  the  other  works  of  Eusebius,  althongji  not 
falling  within  our  limits,  may  briefly  be  noticed  here.  These  are,  1.  The 
Prapuratio  Evangelita  (EiayyektKrts  dliroSEifeais  rpoirapafficevfi),  in  fifteen 
books,  a^  collection  of  va/ious  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
wl\ich  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  2.  The  Demonstratio  Evangelka  (Eiayye\iicii 
B^6Sfi^is),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  extant,  a  collection  of  evi- 
deiip.es,_  chiefly  f^om  the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the 
Jews.  3.  The  EccUsiaftical  History  ('EK/cAr/ffiaimKj)  'la-ropla),  in  ten  books, 
coptaiiiing  the  history  of  Qhristianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Ljpinius,  A-D.  324. 

The  Greece  text  of  the  ChrOTricon  is  loat,  with  the  exception  of  some  lYagmonts  preserved' 
by  George  Syncellus  in  his  Chronicle,  and  hy  Eusebius  himself  in  his  Praparatiti  Bvim- 
geUca.  There  is  extant,  however,  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published 
by  Scaliger,  Leyden,  1606,  of  which  another  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
1658.  Subsequently,  in  1792,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  named  Georgius  Johannis, 
discovered  an  Armenian  translatioi;i . of  ttip^  ejitij-e,  W(Or^.  He  made  a  copy  of  this,  and 
transmitted  it,  in  1794,  to  Dr.  Zohrab,  at  Venice.  Of  this  Armenian  version  Zohrab  and 
Mai  published  a  Ljati^  tr^sl^f  iQfV  a^  M^l^i^i,  IB\%  together,  ^ith,  th^  Greek  fragments. 
.In  the  same  year  Aucher  published  at  Venice  the  Chronicon  in  Armenian,  Greek  (as  far 
as  extant),  and  Latin.  The  best  edition,  ofthe  PrjEparatio  EvangeUca  is  by  Heinicben, 
Leipzig^  1842,  %  vol^.  8vo,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  same,  Leipzig,  1827, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

III.  The  first  historian,'  properly  so  called,  during  the  period  we  ar«  at 
present  coijsidering,  was  Pbaxagoras,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  lived  after 
the,  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  under  his  sons.  He  wrote, 
at  the  age  o^  nineteen,  two  books  on  the  Athenian  kings ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  two  books  on  t.he  history  of  Constantine  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  six  bpoks  or;  tjie  hj^story  of  Alexatider  the  Great.  All  these 
works  were  written  in,  tl>e  Ionic  dialect.  None  of  them  have  come  down 
to  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts  made  by  Photius  from  the 
history  of  Constantijie.  In.  this  work  Praxagoras,  though  a  heathen, 
placed  Constantine  before  all  other  emperors. 

IV.  Next  in  order  is  Eunapius,  a  sophist  and  historian,  bom  at  Sardis 
in  A.D.  347,  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodpsius  the  younger.  He  virote,  1 .  Lives  of  Sophists,  still  extant,  cpn- 
taining  twenty-three  biographies  of  sopbists,  most  of  whom  vt'ere  con- 
temporaries of  EunapiuiS,  or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  style  is  intolerably  inflated,  yet 
they  sijpply  us  with  important  infprmatipn  respecting  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  phUosophy,  which,  without  tbls  work,  would  be  buried  in  utter  ob- 
scurity. 2.  A  c^inuation  of  thf  History  of  Dexippus,  in,  fourteen  books. 
It  began  with  A.D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work  we  have 
only  extracts. 
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The  latest  and  best  edition  of  tlie  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  which  gives  a  much  improTed 
text,  with  a  commentary  and  notes  by  Wyttenbach,  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Amsterdam, 
1822,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  flragments  of  the  History  are  best  given  in  the  Corpus  Script. 
Hist.  ByzanL  of  Beklcer  and  Niebuhr,  and  in  Miiller's  Eragm.  Hist.  Grac.t  vol.  iv.,  p.  7, 
segq.j  forming  part  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GrtBca,  Paris,  1851. 

V.  Olympiodokds,'  an  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  alter  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty-two 
books,  entitled  'l(rroptKol  Aci^oi,  which  comprised  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  from  A.D.  407  to  October,  A.D. 
425.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  at  which 
Eunapius  had  ended.  The  original  work  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  who  describes  the  style  of  the  work  as 
being  clear,  but  without  force  or  vigor,  loose,  and  descending  to  vulgarity, 
so  as  not  to,  merit  being  called  a  l^istory.  Of  this  Photius  thinks  that  the 
author  himself  was  aware,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  spoke  of  his  work 
as  not  being  a  history,  but  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  (Sai)  a-vy- 
y/mfnis).  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  It  appears, 
from  what  Photius  has  preserved  of  his  writings,  that  Olympiodorus  was 
a  he£fth§n. 

The  abridgment  of  Photius  has  been  several  times  published.  It  is  best  given,  how- 
ever, in  the  Collection  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  by  Bekker  and  I>Tiebuhr,  Bonn,  1829, 
and  in  "Mailer's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr(Bc.y  vol.  iv.,  p.  57,  seqq.^  forming  part  of  Bldot's  Biblio- 
theca Grtsca,  Paris,  1851.       , 

VI.  ZpsiMos  (Z^ai/ios)'  lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  six  books,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. This  work  must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  425,  as  an  event  is 
mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  first  book  comprises 
a  sketch  of  the  histqry  of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end'  of  the 
reign  oif  Dioclesian,  A.D.  305.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace  the  period  from  A.t).  395 
to  410,  when  Attalus  was  deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  an  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works^f  pre- 
vious historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  mipleasing. 
His  chief  fault,  as  an  historical  writer,  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Zosi- 
mus was  a  pagan,  and  comments  severely  upon  the  faujts  and  crimes  of 
the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  sev- 
eral Christian  writers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of  judg- 
ment to  be  fpund  in  the  work,  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of 
Constantine)  an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  somewhat  ex- 
aggerates, if  it  does  not  distort,  the  trutli ;  but  he  does  not  seem  fairly 
chargeable  with  deliberate  invention  or  willful  misrepresentation. 

The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  by  Reitemeier,  Leipzig,  1784,  8vo,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  forming  part  of  the  Collection  of  Byzantine  Historians. 

BYZANTINE    HISTOEIANS.' 

VII.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  Greek  historians  and  writers. 
Who  lived  under  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  between  the  sixth 
1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ?  U.ii.  =  Penny  Cyclopadia,  vol.  vi ,  p.  81,  seqq. 
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and  the  fifleentli  centuries.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
The  historians  property  so  called,  whose  collected  works  constitute  a 
complete  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantiiie 
the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  and,  2.  The  gen- 
eral chroniclers,  who  have  attempted  to  give  a  chronography  of  the  world 
from  the  earliest  times. 

VJII.  The  historians  are  as  follows : 

1.  Joannes  ZonXeas,  of  Constantinople,  first  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  afterward  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  Emperors  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  We  have 
already  mentioned  him  under  the  lexicographers  of  this  period.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicon  (XpoviK6v),  or  "  Annals  of  the  World,"  in  eighteenbooks.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  work  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  general  chroniclers  or 
compilers  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Oonstantine  he  treats  more  particularly 
of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  brings  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  in  1118.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  Zonaras 
virrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  vrith  a  brevity 
which  is  surprising,  considering  the  many  interesting  and  important  oc- 
currences of  his  time.  His  deficiencies,  however,  in  this  respectj  are  am- 
ply supplied  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  3. 
NiCETAs  AooMiNATHS  (Niirt)Tos  'Ajco/iwiTos),  also  called  Choniates,  because 
he  was  a  native  of  Chonae,  formerly  CoIossbb,  in  Phi^gia,  one  of  the  most 
important  Byzantine  historians,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  filled  several  high  offices  at  the  court  of  Isaac  Angelus  (A.D. 
1185-1195).  He  died  at  Nic«a  in  1216.  His  "History"  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  begins  with  1118  and  ends  with  1206. 
3.  NicBPHOKUs  Gbegoeas  (Nimj^ifpoj  i  Tpiiyopas),  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Andronicus  Palseologus  the  elder ;  but,  owing  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Palamites  and  Acindynites,  he  was  confined  in 
a  convent  by  the  Patriarch  in  1351.  He  was  afterward  released,  and  died 
in  1359.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a  "  Roman"  history,  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  oidy  have  been  printed, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1204  to  1331.  The 
fourteen  remaining  in  MS.  bring  the  history  down  to  1359.  4.  Laoni- 
cus,  or  NicoLAUs,  Chaloondvles  (AodciKoy,  or  Nuc((\oos,  Xa\KovSi\Tis),  of 
Athens,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire,"  in  ten  books,  to 
the  year  1462.  An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the  history  of  the 
Turks  down  to  1565. 

IX.  The  four  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  form  by 
themselves  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  following  writers  have  treat- 
ed of  detached  periods  of  the  same  history,  or  have  written  the  lives  of 
particular  emperors.'  5.  Peocopius  (IIpoKihrioj),  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Byzantine  writers,' was  born  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote  the  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
in  eight  books,  to  the  year  545.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Secret  History"  (Anec- 
'  Penny  CycloptEdiat  L  c. 
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data)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  the  year  553,  which,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  that  emperor  and  his  court,  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  panegyrical  tone  of  his  former  work.  6.  Aoatbias  ('A70- 
9las),  of  Myrina,  in  .iEolis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  sixth  century, 
weU  known  for  his  Anthology  (of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  an  early 
part  of  the  present  volume),  studied  first  at  Alexandrea,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Constantinople  in  554,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  eminent. 
He  was  surnamed  Scholasticus,  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  history,  in  five  books,  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justinian's  reign, 
forming  a  sequel  to  Procopius.  He  died  about  582.  Agathias  is  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  Byzantine  historians ;  inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent 
and  information,  but  superior  to  him  in  honesty.  The  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  great  religious  systems  which  divided  the  world  in  his  time,  has 
made  it  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan.  His 
account  of  the  Persians,  and  their  celebrated  King  Chosroes,  or  Nushir- 
van,  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fairness.  7.  Menandeii  (MeVoy- 
Spos),  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Peotbotoe  (TIporfKrap,  i.  e.,body-guard), 
continued  the  history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  582.  Menander's  history  is 
lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari,  and  other 
Northern  and  Eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  negotiations  and  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes.  8.  Joannes,  of  Epiphanea,  in  Syria,  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  histor^  ol  the 
Persian  war  under  the  Emperor  Maurice,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  only  MS.  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelberg  library.  9.  Tbeopht- 
LACTcs  SiMocATTA,  an  Egyptian  by  descent,  but  a  Locrian  by  birth,  Uved 
in  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  wrote  a  history,  in  eight  books, 
from  A.D.  582  until  the  death  of  Maurice  in  602.  10.  Joannes,  a  monk 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  probably  an  anonymous  work  against  Constantine  IV.  11. 
THEODosiirs,  a  monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  ninth  century,  has  left  a  narra- 
tive of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

12.  CoNsTANTiNus  VI.,  sumamcd  PoEPHyROQENiTos,  wrote  the  life  of 
his  grandfather,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  from  867  to  886.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  which  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  such  as  De  Administrando  Imperio,  on  the  administration  of  the 
the  state,  addressed  to  his  son  Romanus ;  De  Caramomis  Aula  Byzantina ; 
De  Thematibiis,  on  the  military  divisions  of  the  empire.  He  also  caused 
several  learned  men  to  compile  a  kind  of  historical  library  out  of  the 
works  of  all  previous  historians.  This  great  compilation  was  divided  into 
fifty-three  books,  of  which  the  titles  of  twenty-six  only  are  known.  One 
was  on  the  succession  of  kings,  another  on  the  art  of  generalship,  &c. 
Under  each  of  these  heads,  passages  from  the  various  historians  bearmg 
upon  the  subject  were  collected.  Three  books  alone,  more  or  less  muti- 
lated, have  come  down  to  us.  One,  entitled  De  Legationibas,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  embassies  between  the  Romans  and  other  nations;' 
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another,  De  Senlentiis;  and  the  third,  De  Virlute  et  Vitio.  13.  Genesius, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  history,  in  four 
books,  containing  the  reigns  of  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian ;  Michael  II.,  the 
Stammerer ;  Theophilus ;  Michael  III. ;  and  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
■who  died  in  886.  The  work  of  Genesius  is  short,  and  altogether  a  poor 
compilation ;  but  as  it  contains  the  events  of  a  period  of  Byzantine  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  hut  scanty  information,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  im- 
portance. 14.  Leontius,  of  Byzantium,  called  the  younger,  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  same  period,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Constantino's 
Life  of  Basilius.  15.  An  anonymous  writer  has  left  a  continuation  of 
Constantine's  Life  of  Basilius,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leq  VI.  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  of  Constantine  VI.  himself,  and  his  son  Homanus. 
16.  Joannes  Cameniata,  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in  904,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.' 

17.  Leo  Diaconos,  of  Kaloe,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cayster,  born  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars  against  the 
Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Romanus,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and 
Tzimisces,  from  959  to  975.  18.  Michael  Constantine  PsBi-i.ns  wrote 
a  history  from  the  death  of  Tzimisces,  in  975,  till  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine Ducas  in  1059.  It  has  not  yet  been  published.  19.  Nicephokds 
Bkybnnius,  the  husband  of  Anna  Comnena,  wrote  "  Historical  Materials," 
being  a  kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Comneni  family,  to  the  accession  of  Alexis 
I.  20.  Anna  Comnena  has  written  the  history  of  her  fatlier  Alexis.  81. 
Joannes  Cinnamhs,  who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  John  Comne- 
nus  and  of  Manuel  his  son,  from  1118,  where  Anna  Comnena  ends,  till 
1176.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  is  partial  against  the  Latins  or  Franks, 
and  especially  unjust  toward  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  who  was  a  great  man  for 
his  time,  though  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantines.  22.  Geobgius  Acropolii 
TA,  born  in  1220,  at  Constantinople,  filled  several  important  offices  under 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  died  in  1282.  There  are  two  works  under  his 
name,  one  styled  a  "  Chronography,"  and  the  other  a  "  Short  Chronicle  of 
the  late  Events,"  both  referring  to  the  period  from  1204,  when  the  Franks 
took  Constantinople,  to  1261,  when  they  were  finally  expelled.  Acropoli- 
ta  has  also  written  a  general  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  33.  Geoboius 
Paohymeres  (Fi^pyios  i  TlaxiiJi^ims),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  By- 
zantine writers,  was  born  at  Nicee^  in  1242.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Greeks,  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state.  He 
viTote  a  "  Byzantine  History,"  which  forms  a  continuation  to  Acropolita's 
work,  and  comes  down  to  1308.  Pachymerps  is  a  faithful  but  dull  writer. 
Hp  wrote,  also,  several  philosophical  works,  and  a  history  of  ^is  own  life.' 

24.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire  in  1355, 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history  from  1320  to 
1357.  Cantacuzenus  is,  in  general,  a  good  authority  for  the  history  of 
that  period,  in  which  he  acted  an  important  part,  though  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.  25.  Joannes  Ducas,  of  the  imperial 
"  ^Paoiy^Ciictopi&a,  I.e.  »  tbid. 
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family  of  that  name,  fled  from  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  took  refuge  at  Lesbos  under  the  Genoese  adventurer,  Prince 
Pas^elluzssi.  He  vi^rote  a  Byzantine  history,  v^hich  begins  from  Adam, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  is  but  a  brief  general  chronicle 
as  far  as  the  year  1341,  after  vvhich  his  account  becomes  more  circum- 
stantial, being  more  especially  occupied  vitU  the  history  of  the  latter  pe- 
rjqd  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks  in  1463.  This  latter  part,  therefore,  forms  a  continuation  to  Can- 
t^cuzenus.  26.  Joannes  Aijaqnostes,  of  Thessalonica,  has  left  an  ac- 
count oif  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430.  37.  Joannes 
Cananus  has  veritten  a  history  of  the  war  against  Sultan  Murad  II.  in 
1430.  28.  Gfioseius  Pheanza,  born  in  1401,  of  a  family  related  to  the 
Palaeologi,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last 
emperors.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  sold  as  a  ^lave,  recovered  his  freedom,  and  took  refuge 
with  Thomas  Palaeologus,  prince  of  Peloponnesus.  When  the  Turks  in- 
vaded that  part  of  Greece,  Phranza  escaped  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became 
a  monk,  at  Corfu,  in  1468.  There  he  wrote  his  "  Chronicle,"  in  four 
books,  which  begins  with  1260  and  ends  with  1477,  embracing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Palaeologi.  The  work  of  Phranza  is  most  valuable,  though 
it  is  full  of  digressions  upon  religious  controversies,  the  origin  of  com- 
ets, &c.' 

X.  The  following  are  the  general  chroniclers,  properly  so  called,  who  are 
also  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  Byzantine  historians :  1. 
GEoRGirs  Syncellus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  cpntury,  wrote  a  "  Chro- 
nography,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  in 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  Eusebius  and  Africanus.  2.  Theophanes 
IsAAcins,  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  817,  continued  the  Chronicle 
of  Syncellus  from  280  till  813.  3.  Joannes  of  Antioph,  caUed  Malalas, 
a  Syrjai)  word,  meaning  a  rhetor  or  sophist,  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrbfe  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  till  566.  4.  Joannes  Soylitzes,  who 
lived  in  the  eleyenfh  century,  wrote  a  "  Short  History,"  or  Chronicle,  from 
811  until  ip.57,  whiph  he  afterward  recast  and  continued  until  1081.  5. 
Leo  Gbammaticds  wrote  a  "  Chronqgraphy,"  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Theophanes  from  813  to  949.  6.  Geoegius  Monachds  also  left  a  Chroni- 
cle, embraqing  the  same  period  as  Leo's.  7.  The  Cbeonicon  Pasohale, 
cajjpd  also  Alexandrean  Clironicle,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Georgius,  the 
bishqp  of  Alexandrea,  -who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  also  called 
Fasii^iculi,  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.  It  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1042.  8.  Georgids  Hamaetolus,  an  Archi- 
mandrite, wrote  a  Chjrqniele  to  the  year  842,  whieh  is  yet  unedited.  9. 
Joannes  of  Sicily  vvrote,  in  the  ninth  pentury,  a  Chj-ooicle  frqm  the  crea^ 
tioaof  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  An  anonymous  con- 
tinuation of  it  till  1223  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  10.  Ni- 
cephoeus,  patriarch  of  ponstantinople  ill  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  a  Breviarium  Chronographicum,  or  short  Chronicle,  from  the 
creation  to  the  author's  death  in  828,  giving  series  of  the  kings,  emper- 
■      ?  1  Penny  CycloptstUaf  l,c.  ^'     ■  ^-  '■  '  : 
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ors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  &c.  He  wrote  also  a  Breviarium  Historieum,  or 
general  history  of  events  from  602  to  770.' 

11.  JuLins  PoLLui,  not  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  wrote  a  Chroni- 
cle with  the  title  of  Historia  Physica,  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of 
Valens.  A-  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  brings  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Romanus  the  younger  in  963.  This  Chronicle  is  chiefly  engrossed 
with  church  matters.  12.  GEoRains  Cedrends,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a  Chronicle,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chronicles 
of  Scylitzes  and  others.  It  is  mixed  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.  13.  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court  in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  His  Chronicle  comes  down  to  963,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
compiled  from  the  works  of  ten  lost  writers,  who  lived  between  Leo 
Grammaticus  and  Michael  Psellus.  14.  Hippolytus,  of  Thebes,  lived  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the  birth  of  our  Savior  to  his  own  time.  15. 
Michael  Glykas,  whose  country  and  age  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1118.  It  is  valuable  both  for  its 
historical  and  its  bibUcal  references.  16.  Constantine  Manasses,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a  Chronicle  in  verse  down  to  1081. 

17.  EpHE.«Mins,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  Chronicle,  in  iambics,  of  the  emperors,  from  Julius 
Cassar  to  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  Franlciah  in- 
vasion. It  is  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
till  1313.  The  whole  poem  contains  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten 
lines.     Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vatican  collection  of  unedited  MSS. 

18.  Joel  wrote  a  Short  general  Chronicle  of  the  world  to  the  Frankish 
invasion  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  19.  Theoijoshis,  of  Melite,  has  left 
a  Chronicle,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  Professor  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  has 
published  a  notice  of  this  writer  (Tiibingen,  1828),  from  the  MS.  of  his 
Chronicle  at  Tiibingen,  and  which  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
Gerlach  in  1578.  20.  Hesychids,  of  Miletus,  who  lived  under  Justinus 
and  Justinian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world,  which  is  lost,  except  a  valu- 
able fragment  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  extracted 
and  preserved  by  Codinus." 

XI.  Besides  the  above  historians  and  chroniclers,  there  are  other  By- 
zantine authors  who  have  written  on  the  statistics,  politics,  antiquities, 
&c.,  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  history,  properly  so  called,  they  serve 
to  illustrate,  and  who  are  generally  included  in  the  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine historical  writers.  Among  these  Pkocopids  stands  foremost  by  his 
curious  work,  De  Mdificiis  Domini  Justiniani  {Krlffiiara,),  in  six  books, 
which  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  towns,  temples,  convents,  bridges, 
roads,  walls,  and  fortifications  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. 2.  Joannes  Laueentids,  called  Lydus,  from  his  being  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  lived  under  Justinian,  and  was  both  a  poet  and 
prose  writer.  He  has  lefl  a  work  "  On  the  Roman  Magistrates,"  which 
affords  valuable  assistance  for  the  knowledge  of  Roman  civil  history. 
'  Penny  CydopadUl,  I,  e,  i  Ibid. 
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The  MS.  was  first  discovered  by  Choiseul  Gouffier  and  Villoison  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Morousi,  at  Constantinople,  in  1781,  and  is  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris.  In  the  same  MS.  was  found  another  work  of  Ly- 
dus,  Ilepl  SioinjfieiSc,  or  De  Ostentis,  on  divination  or  augury.  He  wrote 
also  Ilepl  luivav  avyyfmp^,  De  Mensibus  Liber,  of  which  there  are  two  epi- 
tomes or  summaries  and  a  fragment  extant.  3.  Hiebocles,  called  the 
Grammarian,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
wrote  a  Synecdemos,  or  traveller's  guide,  in  which  he  describes  the  sixty- 
four  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cities  or  towns  contained  in  it.  He  appears  certainly  to  have  lived 
previous  to  the  tenth  century.  4.  Theophylactus,  archbishop  of  Achris, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  work  "  On 
the  Education  of  Princes,"  intended  for  the  younger  Constantine,  the  son 
of  Michael  VH.  Parapinaces.  5.  Aleiis  I.  Comnenhs  wrote  Novum  Ra- 
tionarium,  or  inventory  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Au- 
gustus. 6.  A  monk  of  unknown  name,  who  Kved  under  Alexis  I.,  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Antiquities  of  Constaiitinople,  which  gives  a  description  of 
its  buildings,  monuments,  &c.  7.  MATTH.ffins  Blastares,  a  mont,  wrote, 
about  1305,  an  account  of  the  numerous  household  charges  and  offices  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople.  8.  Georgius  Codinus,  surnamed 
Curopaldtes,  lived  in  the  latter  age  of  the  empire,  and  wrote  "  On  the  Dig- 
nities and  Offices  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople."  9.  The 
Emperor  Manuel  PAL.a:oi.oGDs  wrote  a  book  "  on  the  Education  of 
.  Princes."  He  also  wrote  "  a  Dialogue  with  a  Turk,  held  at  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia,"  where  Manuel  was  once  stationed  in  winter  quarters  with  his 
auxiliary  corps,  serving  under  Sultan  Bajazet.  This  work,  which  is  yet 
unpublished,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of  the  tottering  condition 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  also  sixty-six  unpublished  letters  of  Manuel  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Paris,  which  contain  interesting  allusions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.' 

Most  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  chroniclers,  and  other  writers,  were  effected  and 
published  in  the  great  edition  made  hy  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Lonis  XIV.,  in  3G  vols, 
fbl.,  Paris,  1645-1711.  The  Jesuits  Labbe  and  Maltrait,  Petan  and  Ponssines  ;  the  Do- 
minicans Goar  and  Comb6fis,  Professor  Fabrot,  Charles  du  Fresne  Seigneur  du  Cange  ; 
AUacci,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  Banduri,  librarian  at  Florence  ;  Boivin,  the  king's 
librarian  at  Paris  ;  and  BouiUiaud,  a  mathematician,  were  each  intrusted  with  parts  of 
this  splendid  work.  The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
Tbc  last  volume  contains  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Abu  Ben  Raheb,  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate Byzantine  history.  Another  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  in  93  vols.  foU,  1729, 
and  the  following  years,  which  contains  several  works  omitted  in  the  Paris  edition,  such 
as  Phrania,  Genesiua,  and  Malalas.  Others  were  published  separately  afterward  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Venice  edition :  "  Opera  Georgii  Pisidae,  Theodosii  Diaconi  et  Corippi 
AfHcani,"  Rome,  1777,  fol. ;  "  Julii  Pollucls  Historia  Sacra,"  Bologna,  1779,  fol. ;  "  Con- 
stantini  Porphyrogeniti  libri  ii.  De  CEeremoniis  Aulffi  Byzantina,"  2  vols,  fol.,  Leipzig, 
1751 ;  "Leonis  Diaconi  Caloensis  Historia,"  ed.  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  fol.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  projected  by  the  late  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  at  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.  Since  Niebuhr's  death  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  other  philologists,  some  of  whom  were  associated  with  Niebuhr  in 
the  outset.    It  has  already  reached  nearly  fifty  volumes,  and  will  be,  when  completed, 
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the  best  and  most  complete  edition.  The  title  is  as  follows ;  Carpus  Scriptonim  Historia 
Byzmtiiue.  Edilio  emendatior  et  copioiswr,  consilio  B.  G.  Niebuhrii  C.  F.  institulii,  auc- 
toriiale  Academite  Litterarum  RegiiB  Borussicx  continuata,  Bonn,  1628,  itc. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— confinmsA 

GEOGRAPHERS. 

I.  MAEciANns  (MapKiiw'<ii),'  of  ^eraclea  Pontipa,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  after  Ptolemy,  whom  he  frequeptly  quotes,  and  befpre  Stephanus  of 
Byzantiuin,  who  refers  tq  li(m,  but  his  exact  date  is  uncertaii).  If  he  is 
the  same  Marpiapus  ^s  tjjie  one  mentioned  by  Synesius  (Ep.  103)  and 
Socrates  (H.  E.,  iv.,  9),  lie  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning  qf  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Chrisfian  era.  He  wrote  a  wprk  in  prose,  entitle^  "  A 
Periplus  of  tlie  External  Sea,  ^otji  Eastern  ^n(l  Western,  and  of  the 
largest  Islands  in  if"  (UepiTrAous  j^s  ?£o)  ^ahiaaiis,  ki^ov  re  na]  ianeplov, 
Kol  "ay  iv  nArp  iieylaTuv  yfftraii).  The  term  "  ExternaJ  Sea"  he  used  in 
oppusition  to  the  "  Mediterrapean,"  which,  he  says,  had  been  suljciently 
describe!!  by  Arf^midoriis.  This  work  was  in  two  books,  of  yhich  the 
former,  on  th^  Eastprij  an^  Southern  seas,  has  come  to  us  entire ;  but  of 
the  latter,  wh^ch  treated  of  the  Western  and  IJfoTthern  seas,  we  possess 
only  the  last  three  chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  cif  the  world.  In  this  work  he 
chiefly  follows  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  stadia  he  adopts  the 
reckoning  of  ^^rotagoras.  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  eleven  books 
of  the  periplus  of  Artepiidorus  of  Ephesus,  but  of  this  epitome  we  have 
only  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of  Ppptus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  It  was  not,  hoyieyer,  simply  an  fibj-idgment  of  Artemidorus,  for 
Marcianus  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  other  geographers 
who  had  written  descriptions  of  coasts.  Marcianus  also  published  an 
edition  of  Menippua  of  Pisrgamum,  a  geographer  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.     Sppie  fragjnpnt^  of  thije  g're  prpserve^. 

The  works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in  the  Geographi  Graci  Minores,  vol. 
i. ;  by  Miller,  in  his  "  Supplement  aux  derniires  iditions  dM  Petita  G^ograplug,"  Paris, 
1639,  Svo  ;  and  separately  by  Hoffmann,  Marciani  Periplus,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1841,  8to. 

II.  STEFHiNns,^  of  Byzantium,  called  also  Stephanus  Bvzantinus,  was 
the  author  of  a  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Elhnica  ('EefiKd),  of  which, 
unfortunately,  we  possess  only  an  epitome.  There  are  few  ancient  writ- 
ers of  any  importance  of  whom  we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephanus.  All 
that  can  be  affirmed  of  Wm  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  a  grammarian 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  aftjer  the  time  of  Arp^iHus  ajid  Honorius,  and 
before  that  of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a 
certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  Justinian  II.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gen- 
tile names  derive^  froffi  the  spver^l  names  of  places  and  countries  in  the 
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ancient  world.  But,  while  this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  in- 
formation given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  every  article  in  the  epi- 
tome contains  a  reference  to  some  ancient  writer  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the  extant  frag- 
ments, there  were  considerable  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  be- 
sides a  number  of  very  interesting  particular^,,  toppgrap^iical,  historical, 
mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  rnerely  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  would  h^ve  been  its  value 
to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the  correspond- 
ing articles  in  the  epitome..  These  fragments,  however,  are,  unfortunate- 
ly, very  scanty. 

The  best  editions  of  Stephanus  are  that  of  Berkelius,  Leyden,  1688,  fol.,  reprinted  1694 
fol. ;  that  of  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1885,  &c.,  i  vols.  8yo  ;  that  of  Westermann,  Leipzig,  1839, 
8to  ;  and  tl^at  of  Meinelfe,  Berlin,  18^9,  &o.,  2  vols.  8vo. 

III.  CqsMAs  (Koir^as),'  commonly  called  Inoicofleustes  (Indian  navi- 
gator), an  Egyptian  mpnk,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  ^nd  visited 
many  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  air 
most  all  places  of  the  East.  Being  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing 
that  met  his  eye,  he  carefully  registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and 
objects  which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life  became  irk- 
some. After  many  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  bade  adipu  to  wprldly 
occupations,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  dpypted  hipigelf 
to  a  contemplative  life.  Here  he  composed  his  ToTrarYfa^la,  XparTiayuiii, 
Topographtia  Christiana,  in  twelve  books.  -  The  last  book,  a§  hitherto  pub- 
lished, is  imperfect  at  the  end.  The  object  of  the  treatise  i?  to  show,  irj 
opposition  to  the  universal  opinion  of  ^strpnoiners,  that  th^  eartli  is  not 
spherical,  but  an  extended  surface.  The  only  value  of  tbe  work  con^isfs 
in  the  geographical  and  historical  information  which  ^|t  cppt^ip^.  Its 
aijthpr  describes  iii  general,  with  great  acci^acy,  the  situation  of  copn- 
tries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  thejr  modgs  of  cpmn),ercial  ijifercpurse, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars of  a  like  kind,  whjch  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  His 
diction  is  plain  and  familiar.  So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or 
elevation,  that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim  at  poinpous 
or  polished  phraseology;  and,  in  several  plices,  l^e  modestly  acknowl- 
edges that  his  mode  of  expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

The  work  of  Cosmas  was  first  published  by  Montfaucon  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  CoUectio  Nova  Eatrum  et  Scriptorum  GrcBcorum,  Paris, 
1706,  fol.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  113-34e,  to  which  the  editor  preflxejl  an  able  and  learned  preface. 
This  ia  the  best  .edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Biblioth^cif  Veterum  Patrum,  edited  by 
Gallandi,  Venice,  1766,  vol.  jti.,  p.  401,  sefq. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

SKVENTH   OR   BYZANTINE   PERIOD— conKnuetf. 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

I.  DiopHANTtfs  (AiSijmvTosy  of  AlexBndrea,  is  the  only  Greek  writer  on 
Algebra.  His  period  is  wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the  subject  which  he  I 
treated.  But,  looking  at  the  improbabihty  of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer 
being  omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  modern  inquirers  have  felt  strong- 
ly inclined  to  place  him  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  at 
the  earliest.  He  wrote  Arithmetica  ('ApifliUTjTiKci),  in  thirteen  books,  of 
which  only  six  are  extant,  and  one  book,  De  Multangulis  Numeris,  on 
polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  num- 
bers by  the  aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are  very  much  conducted 
in  words  at  length,  and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical ;  not  a  treatise  mi  algebra,  but  an 
algebraical  treatise  on  the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers.  The  question 
whether  Diophantus  was  an  original  inventor,  or  whether  he  received  a 
hint  from  India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could  then  have 
given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  The  very  great  similarity,  however,  of 
the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as  far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  Diophantus,  if  a  borrow- 
er, has  completely  recast  the  subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form 
of  demonstration. 

The  first  Greek  edition,  with  Latin  version,  and  original  notes  (the  scholia  of  the 
monlt  IMaxiinus  Flanudes  on  the  first  two  boolis  heing  rejected  as  useless),  is  that  of 
Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol.  Fermat  letl  materials  Tor  the  second  and  best  edi- 
tion (Greek  and  Latin),  in  which  is  preserved  all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, his  Latin  version,  with  most  valuable  comments  and  additions  or  his  own  (it 
being  peculiarly  his  subject). 

n.  Pappus  (iTimroj),' of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers, 
IS  said  by  Suidas  to  have  lived  under  Theodosius  (A.D.  379-395).  The 
writings  mentioned  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  Pappus  are  as  fol- 
lows :  VlaBniJiaTiKiiv  (rmayuySiv  fiiPMa,  the  celebrated  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions. This  work,  as  we  now  have  it  in  print,  consists  of  the  last  six  of 
eight  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books  have  been  published  in  Greek. 
3.  Xopo7p(nt>fa  oiKou/aeKiK^.  3.  Eij  t4  riairapa  $t$\lii  tov  UtoAcimIov  iniyi- 
Arjj  2wT(iJe»s  {m6iJ.in)ixa.  4.  IIoTa/ioiis  Tohs  h  AiPiri.  5.  'OyeipoxpniKd. 
The  last  four  have  not  reached  us.  They  are  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and 
just  as  here  written  Aowa  in  continuous  quotation,  headed  jSigAfg  Si  o4to5. 
'  De  Morgan;  Smith's  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v.  '  Id.  ib. 
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There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus  :  the  first  by  Commandinns,  Pesaro,  1588,  fol. , 
and  the  second  by  Manolessius,  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  There  is  also  a  small  portion  of  a 
short  comment  on  a  part  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ptolemy's  Syntaxis,  -which  Theon  has  pre- 
served and  commented  on  [Syntaxis,  Basle,  1538,  p.  235,  of  Theon's  commentary).  This 
may  be  a  part  of  the  work  mentioned  by  us  as  No.  3  ;  Ibr,  though  the  portion  in  question 
is  on  the  J^th  book,  yet  perhaps  the  four  books  mentioned  by  Suidas  are  not  the  Jirst 
four  books. 

III.  Theon  {@4av},  the  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
elder  Theon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Theon  the  younger  was 
a  native  of  Alexandrea,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia.  He  is  best 
known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  elder.  Both  Theons  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of  the 
second  makes  it  desirable  to  state  ;  and  each  held  the  Platonism  of  his 
period.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  the  following  works  have  come  down 
to  us  :  1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  2.  An  edition  of  Euclid.  3.  A  Commentary 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his  son  Epiphanius.  4.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Tables  of  Ptolemy: 

The  scholia  on  Aratus,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two  sets,  are  printed  in  t~he  editions 
of  that  poet.  In  like  manner,  the  commentary  on  the  Almagest  is  given  with  many  of  the 
editions  of  Ptolemy.  The  commentary  on  the  Tables  of  Ptolemy  was  published  by  Hal- 
ma,  in  three  parts,  1822-25,  4to,  Paris. 

IV.  HtpatU  ('TiroTfo),'  a  lady  of  Alexandrea,  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  She  soon 
made  such  immense  progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she 
is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Neo-  Platonic  school  of  Plotinus  at  Alex- 
andrea, where  she  expounded  the  principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous 
auditory.  She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest,  and  beauti- 
ful, but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She 
was  accused  of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandrea, 
and  the  charge  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she 
interrupted  the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop  Cyril.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  them,  at  whose  head  was  a  reader 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  from  her  chariot 
into  one  of  the  churches,  where  they  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Theodoret  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding ;  but  Cave  holds 
this  to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  his  own  opinion  of 
Cyril's  general  character.  Synesius  valued  Hypatia  highly,  and  addressed 
to  her  several  letters.  Suidas  says  that  she  married  Isidorns,  and  wrote 
some  works  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects. 

V.  Heron  CHpaiv)  tfie  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Heron 
of  Alexandrea,  already  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Her- 
aclius  (A.D.  610-641).  The  writings  attributed  to  him  are,  1.  De  MacMnis 
Bellicis,  published  by  Barocius  (Latin),  Venice,  1572,  4to.  Tliere  is  one 
Greek  manuscript  at  Bologna.  2.  Geodesia  (a  term  used  in  the  sense 
of  practical  geometry).  It  was  published  (Latin),  with  the  preceding,  by 
Barocius.  '  Montucla  notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  mode 
of  finding  the'area  of  a  triangle  by  means  of  its  sides  occurs.  3.  De  Ob- 
sidione  repellenda  COtmi  xI^  'r^"  'r^^  iroKiopicovfi.einris  ir6hea>s  arpaTTj-yhi/  irfis 
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tJ>v  iroXiopicfoy  ttvTmli(r(rftrecu),  published  (Greek)  in  the  Vet.  Ma^hemat.  6x. 
Opera.  4.  Tlapeicfio\ai  in  Twy  aTparriyutmv  irapaTd^fup.  This  treatise  ex- 
ist^ only  in  MS.  5.  *Ek  tuv  rov  "Hpatvos  ^epl  t&v  rris  Teufierplas  Kal  5t6- 
peofi€Tpltts  ovojiiTuv,  published  (Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  by  Dasyppdius,  Strasburg,  16|71,  8vo.  6.  Excerpa  De  Mensuris 
(Greek  and  Latin),  in  the  Analecta  Graeca  of  the  Benedictinesj  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1688,  4to.     7.  £(1070)7)1,  run  yianerpfniiivav,  existing  only  in  MS. 


CHAPTER  LJ^II, 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— continiKii. 

COMPILEES. 

I.  JoANNjis  Sjtob.«:ds  ('la/iyvns  i  'STofiatosY  derived  his,  surpame  appar- 
ently from  being  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia.  Of  his,  personal  history 
we  know  nothinig.  Even  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived  can  iiot  be  l^xed  with 
^ceuracy,  but^  ne  mijst  ln£(y,e,  b^,^  l^ff  tjliaij  Hierocles,  vvhcrni  he  quotes, 
aflidi  vuhP.  flo.uiishe<f  as  a  Neo-Blatonist  about  the  middile  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Probably  he  did  not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no  writer 
of  a  Ij\ter  date.  \^fe  are  indebted  to  Stobaeus  foif  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  earliei;  Greek  \vi;iters.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tenoive  reading,  ^n,  the  course  of  which  he  note^l  down  the  most  interest- 
ing passages.  The,  materials  which  h^  l^^d  ooliected  iij  this  >(vay  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  subjects,  for  the  us^e  of  his,  son  Septimius-  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  u.^  divided  into  two  distinct  works, 
of  which  one  bears  the  ti^e  oi"E,ifKo-yai  <pviT,iKai  Sia\E^TfKal  kc^I  ijSiHal  {Eclogce 
Physica,  &c.),  and  the  other  the  title  of  'Ai/ea\iytgif  (Florilegium.  or  Ser- 
mones).  The  J^cloga  consist,  for  the  inost  part,  o^  extracts  conveying  the 
views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialectics, 
4nd  ethics.  The  Fhrilegium,  or  Sermpnes,  is  devoted  to  subjects^  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  nature,  and  m3:fin\s  of  practipE^l  wisdoni. 
Each  chapter  of  the  Edogee  and  Sermones  is  headecl  by  a  tilil^e  tlespribing 
its  matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin  usually  with  passa- 
ges from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians,  orators,  philosophers, 
and  physicians.  To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  \yorks  of  the  poets.—  Euripides 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  »ne  Ijijjidr^^  and  fifty 
from  Sophocless  ajid  about  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  extracting 
from  prose  writers  Stobaeus  sometimes  quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives 
only  an  epitome  of  the  passage.  Photius  has  given  an  alphabetical  list 
of  above  five  hundred  Greek  writers  from  whom  Stobaeus  has  made  ex- 
tracts, ^he  worlds  of  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  perished. 

The  bea?  editiotm  of  the  Scloga  axe  by  Heeren,  GDttingen,  1793-1801,  4  vols.  8to,  and 
by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1850-51,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  Fhrilegium  is  by 
Gaisford,  Oxford,  182S,  4  vols.  8vo  1  reprinted,  Leipzig,  1823,  4  vols.  8vo. 
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II.  Cassianps  BAssDs,Ssurttamed.iScAoi(M«ictts,  was  in  all  probability  the 
comBiIer  of  th^Qeopamca  (rtuitoj/uoi),  or  work  on  agrieulture,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Borphyrogennetus.  Cassi- 
anus  Bsissus,  appears  to  have  copipileil  it  by  the  command  of  this  emper- 
or, who  has  thus  obtained  the  honor  of  the  work.  Of  Bassus  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  bom  at  Mara- 
tonymuin^  probably  a  place  in  Bithyjiia.  The  work  itself,  which  is  still 
extant,  consists,  of  twenty  hooks,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors, 
whose  names  aie  alwaya  given.  Bassus  has  contributed  only-  two  short 
extrs^ots  of  his,  oyen,  namely^  chapters  five  and  thirty^six  of  the  fifth  book. 
The  various  subjects  treated  of/ in  the  Geoponicg,  will  best  appear  from 
the  contents  of  the  different  books,  which  are  as  follows ;  1.  Of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of  general 
niaMers  appertaining,  to  agriculture,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn. 
3.  Of  the  various  agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and  5. 
Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6-8.  Of  the  making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the 
cuHivation  oC  the  olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10-13.  Of  horticulture. 
13.  Of  the  animals  ani  insects  injurious  to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  15.  Of  natipal  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of  the  man- 
agement of  h^s.  16.  Of  horses,  asses,  and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breed- 
ing, of  cattle.  18.  Of  the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting,  meat.  20.  Of  fishes. 
The  beat  edition  of  the  Geopamca  is  that  by  Niclas,  Leipzig,  1781,  4voIs.  (in  one)  8to. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— concJwtei 

MEDICAL,    yfUlX-^Vi^S.' 

I.  Medical  soiei^  made  very  little  progress  during  this  long  period. 
Alexandrea  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  while  Rome 
and  Constantinople  furnished  to  those  who  exercised  it  an  extended  prac- 
tice and  enlarged  experience.  The  science  of  medicine,  however,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  its,  true  character,  requiring,  as  it  always  does, 
a  scrupulous  observation  of  nature,  and  a  philosophic  spirit  to  pursue 
such  investigations,  both  of  which  were  in  a  great  measure  checked  by 
the  superstition  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  under  review. 

II,  If,  therefpre,  during  this  long  interval  of  comparative  darkness, 
there  existed  any  fpUpwer  of  the  medical  art  who  had  raised  himself 
above  the  ordinary  level,  in  place  of  extending  the  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge by  new  discoveries,  he  contented  himself  ^jvith  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Galen,  arikd  of  other  medic^  vyriters  anterior  to  him.  Such  phy- 
sicians formed  what  was  called  the  School  of  Gcden.  The  principles  which 
they  followed  were  derived  in  part  from  the  Dogmatic,  in  part  from  the 
Methodic  and  Empiric  sects ;  for,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  philosophers 
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of  the  day,  they  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  Eclectics.  We  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  and  principally  of  those 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.' 

III.  OMBAsins  {'Opeipia-ios  or  'OptPd(rios)'  was  born  about  A.D,  325,  either 
at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamum,  in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a 
great  professional  reputation.  Oribasius  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Juhan,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  years  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only  person  to  whonft 
Juhan  imparted  the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  soon  after  his  accession,  qusestor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  sent  to  Delphi  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to 
its  former  splendor  and  authority ;  but  in  this  mission  he  failed,  as  the 
only  answer  he  brought  back  was  that  the  Oracle  was  no  more.  Oriba- 
sius accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  were  not  so  favorably  disposed  toward  him,  but  confiscated 
his  property  and  banished  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  exile 
did  not  last  long,  and  that  it  ended  before  the  year  369.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasius  we  know  little; or  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  much  attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him  very  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present  three  works  of  Oribasius, 
vphich  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
Swa-foyal  'larpiKai,  Collecta,  Medicirudia,  or  sometimes  'ZpSoiiiiKovrdpipKos, 
and  is  the  work  that  was  compiled  at  the-  command  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basius was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  little  original  matter,  but  is 
very  valuable  On  account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers  whose 
works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than  half  of  this  work-is  now  lost,  and 
what  remains  is  in  some  confusion,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  ex- 
actly how  many  books  are  at  present  actually  in  existence;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  possess  twenty-five,  with  fragments  of  two  oth- 
ers. , 

The  second  work  of  Oribasius  that  is  still  extant  was  written  probably 
about  thirty  years  after  the  above,  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment  (Sivorf/is). 
It  consists  of  nine  books.  This  work  has  never  been  published  in  Greek, 
but  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  and  printed  at  Venice,  1554, 
8vo.  The  third  work  of  Oribasius  is  entitled  ElnrSpurra,  Evporista  or  Be 
facile  parahilibus,  and  consists  of  four  books:  Both  this  and  tlie  preceding 
work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  medicine. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  tlie  first  of  tlie  above-mentioned  works.  The  first  fif- 
teen hooks  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by*  Rasarius  (together  with  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth),.Venice,  8vo,  without  date,  but  before  1555.  They  were 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  F..MatthtBi,  Moscow,  1808,  4to,  but  with  the  omis- 
sion of  all  the  extracts  from  Gajen,  Rufus  Ephesius,  and  Dioscorides.  This  edition  is 
very  scarce.  The  first  and  second  books  had  been  previously  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Gruner,  Jena,  1782,  4to.  Books  twentyrone  and  twenty-two  were  discovered 
in  MS.  by  Dieti,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  have  not  yet  been  published  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin.    Book  forty-four  was  published  jn  Greek  and  Latin,  with  copious  notes,  by 
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Bttssemaker,  Groningen,  1835,  8vo,  having  previously  appeared  in  Greek,  together  with 
some  other  books,  in  Mai's  Classid  Awtores  e  Vaticmit  Codicilms  editi,  Rome,  1831,  8vq. 

IV.  Aetius  ('AtTios),'  a  Greek  medical  writer,  born  at  Araida,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  work,  entitled  Bi;3A.ia  'larpmii  ■EkkoiScko, 
"  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  being  a  jadicious  compilation  from  many  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original 
Greek.  One  half  was  published  at  Venice,  from  the  Aldine  press,  1534, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  never  appeared.  Different  parts  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  of  which  we  may  mention,  some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Hebenstreit,  Leipzig,  1757,  4to  ;  anoth- 
er chapter  of  the  same  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Tengstrdm,  Abo,  1817, 
4to ;  and  another  extract  from  the  same  book,  in  the  ivWoyii  'EAXi)i/ikSi» 
oi/eicSifTvj/  of  Mustoxydes  and  Schinas,  Venice,  1816,  8vo.  There  is  a 
corrupt  translation  of  the  whole  work  into  Latin,  by  Cornarius,  Basle, 
1542,  often  reprinted. 

V.  Alexander  Tralliands,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  was  bom  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  whence  he  derived  his  surname. 
His  date  may  be  safely  put  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  practice,  of  very  great  experience,  and  of  distinguished 
reputation,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  whence  he  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  Alexander  the 
Physician."  He  is  not  a  mere  compiler,  like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  oth- 
ers, but  has  more  the  air  of  an  original  writer.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  extant  Greek  works,  1.  Bi/3\i'a  'larpiK^  AuoKolSeKo,  Libri  Duodecim  de 
Re  Medica ;  and,  2.  Uep\  'E\iilvOo>y,  De  Lumbricis.  He  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten several  other  medical  works,  which  are  now  lost. 

The  work  De  Re  Medica  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  Goupylus,  Paris,  1546,  fol.,  a 
beantiftll  and  scarce  edition.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J. 
Guinterus  Andernacus,  Basle,  1556,  8vo,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable  edition.  The 
other  extant  work,  De  Lumbricis^  was  first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mercurialis, 
Venice,  1570,  4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his  work  De  mcnrbis  jaterorum^  Frankfort,  1584, 
8vo,  and  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius'  Bibliatheca  Grteca. 

VI.  Padlus  jEginbta,'  a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  jEgina, 
and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexan- 
drea.  He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  De  Re 
Medica  Libri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former 
writers.  The  sixth  book  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  the  most  original  matter.  His  reputation  among 
the  Arabian  writers  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 

The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published,  Venice,  1528,  and  Basle,  1538.  There  is  an 
excellent  English  translation  by  Adams,  London,  1644-47,  3  vols.  8vo. 

VII.  Theophilus  PROTospATHARins,' the  author  of  several  Greek  medi- 
cal works,  which  are  still  extant,  lived  probably  in  the  seventh  century 
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after  Christ.  Protospalharius  was  brigihally  a  ftiilitary  tftFe.  giVeh  to  the 
colbhel  of  the  ''B(idy-g;il'ards  of  the  Emperor  of  Const'ahtmople  (Spatharii), 
but  aftertrard  became  also  a  high  civil  dignity.  After  ^rriSfing  at  high 
professional  and  political  rank,  he  at  last  embraced  ifte  riiibn'a'stic  life.  Of 
his  works,  the  two  most  important  are,  1.  Uepl  t^i  roii  iyBjuiwov  Kara- 
iTKemjs,  De  corporis  humani  fabrica,  an  anatOtifiical  and  physical  treatise,  in 
five'bbdks,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxford,  1842,  8vo  ; 
and,  2.  Tl^pl  oUpav,  De  Urinis,the  best  edition  of  which  iB'hy  Gtiidott,  Ley- 
den,  1703  (and  1731),  8vo. 
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Muslin,  $1  50. 

Spencer's  Greek  New  Testament. 

With  English  Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegetical  In- 
dexes, &c.     12mo,  Muslin,  SI  25;  Sheep  extra,  SI  40. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion, 

Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Na 
tiire".  To  which  are  added  two  brief  Dissertations:  of  Persona. 
Identity — of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  With  a  Preface  by  Uishop 
Halifax.     18mo,  half  Bound,  :)7J  cents. 

Hohart's  Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature,  with  Notes.  Also,  Crauford's  Questions  for  Exam- 
ination, Revised  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
Charles  E.  West.     18mo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. From  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend- 
ed. Translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D 
8vo. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Ancient  and  Modern  ;  in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Varia- 
tion of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their  Connection  with 
tne  State  of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  and  the  Political  History 
of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c. 
by  Archibald  Maclaine,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  continued  to 
1826,  by  Charles  Coote,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
93  50: 

Sampson's  Beauties  of  the  Bible : 

Selectea  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  various  R» 
marks  and  Dissertations.     18mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 
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